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THE STAGE... 


explained for young people ~ 


"All the world's a stage and the stage is a world in 
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itself.'' 
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THE AMERICAN PEOPLES мау 


As more and more of our young people are exposed to 
the charm and appeal of “the stage" they are looking 
for source material that covers this fascinating subject 
according to their needs and their interests. 


They find it in the pages of The American Peoples 
Encyclopedia. There they find everything from Aristo- 
phanes to Kukla, Fran, and Ollie, written by recog- 
nized authorities. The convenient Reader's Topical 
Index" lists over 250 articles about persons, places 
and things in the popular categories of “Drama,” 
“Dance,” and “Entertainment.” 
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School and Library Division SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 
ichigan Avenue Chi 
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Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisemen 


The American Peoples Encyclopedia is written for 
young people by over 3200 outstanding leaders in 
every field, including 15 Nobel Prize Winners. They 
write for young peoples’ understanding and apprecia- 
tion to provide complete, easy-to-find information. 


This is why so many librarians and teachers whose 
students have access to American Peoples, as well as 
other encyclopedias, report that they go first to The 
American Peoples Encyclopedia. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 
20 Magnificent Volumes of Usable Knowledge 
Franklin J. Meine— Editor-in-Chief 


10,000,000 words * 190-page ld atlas in 
* 10,000 pages color x. Я 
e 50,000 subjects • 64 pages Of exclusive histori- 
е 15,000 illustrations cal maps in color 
e Hundreds of full color illus- —— * TOMAS of cross 
trations. relerences, Pini р 
© 40 beautiful— informative end ° Extensive ibliographies 
papers e Satisfaction guaranteed 


N. Н. Gilbert, Director“ 
hicago 1, Illinois 
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“CIRCULATE 
YOUR BOOKS 
in these 
“FULL PICTURE 
WINDOWS” 


Crystaljac 
PROTECTIVE BOOK 
JACKET COVERS 





*MADE OF MYLAR 

—Du Pont’s registered trademark for its 
polyester film—a material with tremen- 
dous and permanent strength. In 
addition, it is extra transparent, and 
defies tearing. 


Crystaljac Zee. 


® SPACE SAVINGC By using 
Crystaljac as opposed to conventional 
protective book jacket covers you make 
room for one extra book per standard 
3 ft. shelf. 


* NO EDGING TAPES 
Because Crystaljac is made of pure Mylar 
it requires no edging tapes. Tapes not 
only consume valuable shelf space but 
tend to scuff off and bleed. 


© MAKES HANDLING EASY 


With the extra-smooth surface of 
Crystaljac, she books slide in and out of 
the shelf faster, easier. 


Write For Complete Information Today! 


“DEMO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison 1, Wisconsin e New Haven 2, Connecticut 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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Free for All 


LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 
Offensive to Whom? . 

What are "offensive sex incidents"? The ALA's 
Booklist, which outweighs all other media*com- 
bined in the final winnowing of acquisitions fe 
small libraries, thus concludes! its notice of n& 
new book Jonathan Eagle. If not irresponsibly 
capricious, this constitutes a careful warning, to 
school libraries particularly, to exclude the novel. 
Such blacklisting is outrageous from the author's 
standpoint because the book—although “general” œ 
—is addressed focally to the young. It describes 
a symbolic youngster’s search for ethical values 
adequate to his growing sense of responsibility for 
others: for society. s d 

No one who remembers the "cloistered virtue" 
passage in Areopagitica would expect so large a 
theme to be examined entirely in a cloister; but if 
there really is anything "offensive" on the dozen 
pages out of 524 to which the Booklist's comment 
might conceivably refer, why was it not noted in 
the scores of other reviews? (See, for a contrary 
appraisal, the Sept. 24 issue of America, edited by 
Jesuit fathers.) 

The Booklist carries its advance rebuttal: “opin- 
ions are those of the contributors.” Is this policy 
good enough, in a medium that can use with such 
blighting power the prestige of our Association? 
Does the editorial process seek to determine, “of- 
fensive to whom?" 

ALEXANDER Larne, educational services adviser 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H. 


l. The editor of The Booklist states: *The listing 
of a book in The Booklist is in itself a recommenda- 
tion for general purchase. At the repeated request 
of its subscribers The Booklist, particularly for 
books of fiction, makes specific note of incidents and 
language which might offend conservative readers." 
2. The Booklist statement quoted reads in full, 
"Opinions expressed in special lists or articles are 
those of the contributors." The italics are ours.— 


Ed. 


Stability Instead of Turmoil 


With all modern life hurrying in a thousand 
directions it behooves the library profession as a 
preserver of the heritage of the ages to offer some- 
thing in the way of stability instead of joifing the 
turmoil. In the July-August issue Mr. Glick rele- 
gates libraries of books to vestigial features of our 
civilization, and Mr. Elliott carries this to its 
ridiculous extreme by suggesting librarians make 
their own tape recordings! Never has anyone 
hinted it was part of a librarian’s work to weite 
books to fill the shelves. This was the accumulated 
work of centuries, one excellent reason for not 
scrapping books completely. 

I would like to suggest every librarian seriously 
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·.те-ехатіпе why he went into this field. If we feel 
eur institution should be a combination adult edu- 
cation and do-it-yourself foundation we might be 
better educators. Shouldn’t we have a deep seated 
belief in reading as a valid aesthetic experience? 

æ Librarians are normal people, not gifted geniuses 

in all fields, have only twenty-four hours a day, 

and g limited budget. Let's be sure we do a super- 
lative job wth books. I wish it would be possi- 

Dle to establish a materials center and a vestigial 

ype library in the same town. In the beginning 
the former would flourish grandly, but I have no 
doubt which one would be responsible for in- 
spiring more lasting contributions to civilization 
ара remain long after the materials center had 
give way to some new fad. In a manner of 
speaking, I’m betting my life on it. 

Lois MAE WENTZ, librarian 

Special Services Library 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Improved Publicity 


I was extremely interested in Frederick Weze- 
man’s thought-provoking plea for improved library 
publicity, “Why Tell?" in the September issue of 
the ALA Bulletin. 

Certainly, as Mr. Wezeman implies, many of 
the ills of present-day public libraries could be 
relieved or cured entirely by well-developed, con- 
tinuing publicity and publie relations programs. 


Just Published 


And, as Wezeman's letter points out, the library 
cannot be of maximum help and usefulness to the 
citizens who support it unless books and services 
are adequately publicized. . 

However, Wezeman's article, like so many 
others in recent years, is cogcerned only with the 
matter of WHY publicize, ráther than HOW pub- 
licize. There are probably at least three basic 
reasons why librarians do so little to publicize their 
wares: 

(1) They are not awake of the value and im- 

ortance of* library publicity, (2) They do not 
have the time. (8) They do not have the know- 
how. 

I personally feel that lack of time and know- 
how, rather than apathy, are the greatest obstacles. 
What can be done? Librarians, of course, can't 
all become trained journalists or public relations 
consultants overnight. However, they CAN make 
greater use of such free or inexpensive "package" 
library publicity services as the ALA Radio-TV 
Spot Announcements, the Public Relations Plan- 
ner, and Library Publicity Clippings. These time- 
saving, easy-to-use services, prepared by trained 
publicity persons in the library field, can make 
the job of publicizing the library easier—the results 
surer. 

HowARD SAMUELSON, editor 
Library Publicity Clippings 
Salinas, Calif. 


L'ENCYCLOPEDIE LAROUSSE METHODIQUE 


A handy up-to-date reference work, successor to the 
GRAND MEMENTO 


2360 pp. 


6000 illus. 


9 vols. cloth 


$38.50 


STECHERT-HAFNER INC. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


The World's Leading International Booksellers 
31 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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| | CATALOG ` 

_ by Librarians C WE. wri - 
EVERYWHERE! » 
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The products pictured you'll rece, COMPLETE 
ognize immediately as long stand- | 

‘ing library favorites. Bro-Dart also LINE FOR: 
offers a full line of standard library | 
supplies, covering every conceiv- . 
able library need! 


PLASTI-KLEER© BOOK JACKET COVERS Accessioning 


Regular . . . Lifetime . . . Duplex . . . Book ‘Display 
Edgelock . . . no matter which cover you Book Protection 
use, you know your books are fully pro- | 
tected. 


PLASTI-LAC™ TRANSPARENT 
BOOK SPRAY 


The finest book spray on the market! Com- 
plete protection without brush-lacquering. ў 
Supplied in “safety” dispenser. Display 










Book! Repair 
Cataloging 
Charging 
Circólotion 


Magazine 


Magazine 


BIND-ART® LIQUID PLASTIC oe 
ADHESIVE - ботени 
The most in flexibility . . . adhesion . . . ns ie 
convenience. Book repair becomes a simple Pomphlet Filing 
operation! Also . . . New “All-Purpose” Pomphlet 


Bind-Art for general use at regular paste Protüction 


| prices, Record Protection 


ы DE LUXE PERIODICAL BINDERS Record shelving 


` Beautify . . . Protect . . . reading room 
periodicals. Made of transparent, crumple- 
proof vinyl or with rigid back for inclined 
display. 


Registration 
Vertical Filing 












These products are the 

results of your requests. 

Your suggestions today 

will be your new prod- | 

ucts of tomorrow! CATALOG: OF 
BRO-DART ` 


Fro Dart INDUSTRIES Mena 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY DIVISION 
` 65 EAST ALPINE STREET. NEWARK 5. NEW JERSEY 


1885 SO. SEPULVEDA BLVD.. LOS ANGELES 25. CALIFORNIA 
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MIDWINTER MEETING, Jan. 31-Fx. 4, 1956 
EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL, CHICAGO 


50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 





COVER 

Library borrower arrives on 
horseback! In Ipswich, Massa- 
chusetts, Susan Howard's trotter, 
Mike, brings her to the gates of 
the public library. Susan and 
Mike, who have been compan- 
ions for several years, make the 
one-mile trip to the library fre- 
quently and in all kinds of 
weather. 





Acceptance of an advertisement by 
the "ALA BULLETIN" does not imply 
endorsement of the product by the 
American Library Association. 


The "ALA Bulletin" publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to librarians 
and those interested in the library 
world. It carries official news of the 
Association. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own, unless 
ALA endorsement is specifically noted. 
The "Bulletin" is partially indexed in 
"Education Index," and "Library Liter- 
ature." 

Manuscripts of general interest are 
invited, When submitted, they will 
not be returned unless accompanied 
by return postage. 
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The exhibitor of goods at a library meeting is a man of unusual abilities. More than 
that, if we describe him in terms of what is expected of him, he is a genie out of the 
Arabian Nights. Take just a handful of the powers ascribed to him: He can appear 
wherever and whenever he is needed without benefit of invitation or previous communi- 
cation. At а library meeting, for example, he and his associates will suddenly rise up 
from the ground like mushrooms on a damp night. As a matter of fact, he can appear at 
three or four important meetings simultaneously, which is mushrooms again, except these 
are little mushrooms. He can bring just the right amount of his goods to fit any space 
anywhere. He doesn't need to be told since all of his items respond to hocus-pocus and 
canbe made big or little as the occasion demands. Most wonderful of all, he will pay for 


his own magical performance. 


Librarians who accept (they have not created 
this heroic genie are in for a teeth-rattling 
shock. The exhibitor has just as many super- 
natural abilities as a librarian. No more, no 
less. He would really like to know the when 
and the where of library meetings. He would 
appreciate a coordination of meeting dates so 
that few, if any, fall in the same period of time. 
He would really like to know the details of the 
space available to him. He is, we must confess 
it, a mortal being. 


The exhibit manager can tell you more about 
him. (An exhibit manager, incidentally, is a 
librarian who has discovered that the exhibitor 
does not pour out of the magic bottle in a 
column of smoke.) He can make it very plain 
that the exhibitor is an integral part of the 
successful library conference, He will tell you 
how the exhibitor and his firm have made sub- 
stantial contributions to the progress of librari- 
anship: if a piece of equipment is needed, he 
fashions it; if a better publication is needed, 
he publishes it. His exhibit at the library meet- 
ing gives librarians firsthand knowledge about 
products designed for their use. His financial 
support of librafy meetings makes it possible to 
keep registration and other fees within the lim- 
its of the librarian’s purse. 


Until very recently little attempt had been 


made to deal constructively with the problems 
of library exhibitors. In 1953 a number of li- 
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brarians and exhibitors formed themselves into 
an informal group to analyze the various prob- . 
lems involved and to discuss ways of bringing 
order out of chaos. At the ALA Midwinter 
Meeting 1954, this group successfully peti- 
tioned ALA Council to approve the formation of 
an ALA Exhibits Round Table, The round table 
was finally organized at the ALA Annual Con- 
ference later in the year. The stated purpose 
at the time was to "maintain continuing good 
relationships between the library associations 
and exhibitors with the inherent advantages 
accruing thereto." Since then the round table 
has published an extremely useful publication, 
Exhibit Procedures Manual, a practical hand- 
book for both librarians and exhibitors. It has 
formulated a Code of Ethics for the guidance 
of exhibitors and exhibit managers, and it pub- 
lishes Exhibit, a quarterly newsletter, carrying 
announcements of library meeting dates, néws 
of progress in the planning of library confer- 
ences, and miscellaneous items of interest to 
members of the round table. Exhibitors who 
are members are displaying with their exhibits 
at library meetings an insignia of membership. 
Watch for it. It means that they recognize the 
importance of association meetings and are fully 
cognizant of their part in making it a success. 
We invite library association officers and others 
who may be concerned with library meetings 
to inform themselves of the Exhibits Round 
Table and its services. Details may be found 
in the ALA Bulletin, December 1955, page 660. 
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FOR LIBRA 


Inspire your planning imagination with 


the result of “new thinking" in library 
equipment — TREND library furniture. 


TREND furniture, with its flush con- 
struction, rounded corners and simple 
lines, is designed and built to meet the 
library needs of both today and tomor- 
row. TREND blends beauty with com- 
fort and durability to achieve livability 


„апа enduring pleasure. And, TREND 
Colór Line Library Tables, with tops 
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in éight soft decorator colors, bring a 
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your library interiors. 
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Above all, the research, testing and 
“know how” embodied in TREND furni- 
ture is the exclusive result of Library 
Bureau's 75 years of experience — ex- 


perience that can also provide you with 
a wealth of planning information. 


Whether you are building a new 
library, modernizing or expanding an 
existing one, see why librarians and 
library architects the nation over are 
specifying TREND. See TREND furniture 
in Library Bureau’s new furniture cat- 
alog LB709. Write today for your. 
FREE copy! 


Pia ТУ Ne ee e pe gh oh ial 


Room 1183, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 














ә { want a free copy of Library Bureau furniture | 
Remington. Pand catalog LB709. | 
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LIBRARY SERVICES BILL. 1956 is here and with it real hope for the-Library Services 
Bill. This can be accomplished, however, only by the support of the 
majority of Members of Congress in both Houses. The test will come in 
the early part of the Session. Have you visited with your Representative 

. and your Senators while they have been at home and discussed the Library 

Services Bill? If not, please try and see them before they return to 
Washington, The Bill has the support of many national organizations. 
Several of these have strengthened their support at recent conventions. 


The National Education Association has adopted the following Resolution: 

"Rural Library Service (Resolution 29) - The National Education. 
Association believes that farm and other rural families should have ihe 
same access as urban dwellers to books, newspapers, magazines, audio- 
visual materials, and other sources of information which our well-de- 
veloped city library systems now provide. The Association believes 
that a strong public library system is a vitally necessary adjunct to 
the operation of our public schools, especially in our rural areas. 


"The Association urges the adoption of federal legislation to pro- 
vide grants-in-aid to the states for the development of rural library 
services. Funds for this purpose should be channelled through the 
United States Office of Education to state agencies responsible for 
public library services and should be apportioned among the states on 
an objective basis." | 


The American Association of University Women amended опе of their 
legislative policies to include: 

"Support of measures to advance the educational use of radio, tele~ 
vision, films and other media of communication, and to provide the de- 
velopment of library service." 


The National Congress of Parents and Teachers has put support of the 
library Services Bill on their "Legislative Action Program", It reads: 
"We support legislation to promote the further development of 

public library service in rural areas." 


The National Grange has passed the following Resolution giving continued 
support: : : 
"Whereas, tbere has again been introduced into the United States 
Congress the Library Services Bill, providing federal grants to the 
various states for extension of rural library facilities, there be X 
"Resolved, that we urge the expansion of public library facilities 

to reach rural people, T 

e "We approve the principles of the present bill and endorse the 
proposal to limit such federal aid to a five year period. We feel 
that bookmobiles are one of the most practical means of such library 
extension, 
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“Along with these organizations, the Library Services Bi is endorsed 
By these national organizations: American Booksellers Association, 
American Federation of Labor, American Home Economics Association, 
° AMVETS, Association for Childhood Education, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, Cooperative League, Farmers Union, Geperal Federation 
* of Women's Clubs, International Association of Machinists, National 
Council of Chief State School Officers, N&tional Congress of Colored 
Parents and Teachers, and United Auto Workers. 


The Steering Committee on the Implementation of the Management Survey continued its 
. work at a two-day meeting in Washington, December 10-11. The Committee 
will mect during the first week in January with Mr. Mead of C, M, and P. 

Following this, the Committee will distribute a Report to members of 
Council, governing boards of divisions, and round tables, member of ALA 
» boards and committees. During the Midwinter Meeting, the Committee will 


meet on January 29 and January 30 and will stand ready to meet with units 
of the Association, making its Report to Council for action Thursday 


evening. 


The Register and Vote Campaign in 1956 will include participation by ALA. АТА will 
join with more than 70 national organizations whose work is being co- 
ordinated by the American Heritage Foundation. As in 1952, librarians 
will be encouraged to set forth their resources and services as non 
partisan centers of information on issues. Voters will be urged to be- 
come really informed and the slogan under which libraries will find | 
their opportunity is: "Don't Vote in the Dark", ALA participation is | 
being directed by Miss S. Janice Kee, аз a responsibility of the Public | 
libraries Division, | 


The United States Steel Foundation Grant of $30,000 (Memo to Members, July-August, 
een otted to 69 institutions by the ACRL Committee on 

Foundation Projects. In addition a grant of $2,000 was made to the 
School of Library Science, Simmons College, for "Research and Prepara- 
tion of Case Studies Dealing with Current Administrative Problems in 
American Liberal Arts College Libraries". The ACRL Committee on Founda- 
tion Projects under the chairmanship of President Vosper, has formulated 
policy for seeking and handling future grants of this nature. This work 
is being reported fully in College and Research Libraries. 


Headquarters location including space needs, maintenance costs, rental possibilities 
and the matter of location in a city other than Chicago will be studied 
by an Executive Board Subcommittee composed of Miss Roos, Mr. Greenaway, 
and Mr, Swank (chairman). 


The Headquarters libr Will be studied by an Executive Board Subcommittee charged 
with the formulation of a statement of policy on the Library's activi- 


ties. The Subcommittee is composed of Miss Graham, Mr. Wilson, and 


. Mr. Nourse (chairman). 
Dra А 2 


David Н. Clift 
Executive Secretary 


December 15, 1955 
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ENCOURAGE GREATER USE of your library — easily — 
economically — by month-to-month display of LIBRI- 
POSTERS as suggested here: 


SCHOOL & COLLEGE LIBRARIES — In corridors, study rooms, 


classrooms, gyms, etc. 


PUBLIC & COUNTY LIBRARIES — In public buildings, indus- 


EM trial plants, Y's, youth centers, churches, clubs, stores — wher- 
Ne. 203 ever people gather. 


ARMED FORCES LIBRARIES — In barracks, recreation halls, 
PX's, commissaries, mess halls. 


HOW TO ORDER — All LIBRI-POSTERS pictured here are 
QU. available for your selection and immediate shipment via Ist 
freien Class Mail. Use your Purchase Order form — Letterhead — 
Ne. 206 or Libri-Poster Order Form on back page of our catalog if 
you have one on file. 
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hi 
LIBRI-POSTCARDS — іп colors — 
for mailing to NEW RESIDENTS in [ 
the area you serve! Space on address \ à 
side for your message. Write for | A 
sample card and prices. ba 


Order Your LIBRI-POSTERS From... 


HADDON WOOD IVINS 


Publisher of Libri-Posters 
56 EARL STREET ° NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 
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ORDERS PACKED FLAT ON CORRUGATED BOARD 
Mailed First Class Mail or Parcel Post Special Handling 
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ALL POSTERS PRINTED IN 
TWO TO FOUR RICH COLORS 
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How to get more out of your 
news files in 1956 


Do you often waste valuable time when 
you're looking for information buried in your 
news files? 

You can avoid it—by letting The New 
York Times Index give you a hand. 

Twice a month, there's a brand new issue 
of the Index packed with over 20,000 refer- 
ences to recent events in the news, alphabet- 
ically arranged by subjects, persons and 
organizations. Each reference leads you 
straight to the complete story in your file of 
The New York Times. 

And because the Index gives you the orig- 
inal publication date of each event, you can 
use it in locating items in any other news- 


paper or news magazine you keep on file. 

What is more, there are thousands of 
skillfully written news summaries in every 
issue of the Index. They often come up with 
all the facts you need! 

Every day, The New York Times Index 
is saving time and energy for librarians all 
over the country. And they like the low cost! 
A full year's service—24 issues—is only $35. 
For $15 more ($50 in all) your subscription 
includes the cumulative Annual Volume cov- 
ering an entire year's events. 

If you act promptly, your subscription 
will include all of the twice-a-month issues 
for 1956. Send your order in today. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES INDEX 
229 West 43rd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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250th 
Anniversary 

of The Birth of 
Benjamin 
Franklin, 
1706-1956 


EDWIN WOLF, 2nd, 


librarian, The Library 
Company of Philadelphia, 
has seved as a cataloger 
and bibliographer. Не 
was at one time Phila- 
delphia manager of the 
Rosenbach Company, 
dealer in rare books. He 
is a member of several 
learned societies and au- 
thor of numerous articles 
on historical and biblio- 
graphical subjects. 
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OR, THE 
Art of "Thinking: 


CONTAINING 


"Given by B. Franklin" ч 


Befides the Common Корк) 


MANY 
Nem Obfervations, | 


That age of grote Uk in form, 
Bucinets af Judgment. 


B. FRANKIAN, 
Bookman 


Edwin Wolf, 2nd 


The figure of Benjamin Franklin the scientist flying his kite, of 
Franklin the patriot signing the Declaration of Independence, and of 
Franklin the diplomat being received at the Court of France are 
familiar to every American schoolchild. Yet, if there is a moral to the 
rise of the son of a Boston chandler to the height of international fame, 
it is “books made the man.” 

Much has been written about Franklin as a printer of books. The 
works from his press have been listed by bibliographers, and they are 
esteemed by bibliophiles. The story has been fully written of the man- 
ner in which he began his career as an apprentice to his brother, how 
he moved to Philadelphia and worked for Samuel Keimer, of his trip 
to London to learn the fine points of the typographic art, of the es- 
tablishment of his own shop back in Philadelphia, and of the success, 
in terms of wealth and influence, which his press brought him. Frank- 
lin’s own way to wealth was as a printer, but his connection with books 
neither began nor ended with their physical production. 

First, he was a reader of books, and he speaks at some length in his 
autobiography of the works which moulded his thoughts during his 
formative years. “From a child I was fond of reading,” he wrote, 
“and all the little money that came into my hands was ever laid out in 
books." He began with that perennial favorite, Pilgrim’s Progress, on 
which New England children, apparently hardier than today's, fre- 
quently cut their teeth. From that solid base he rose to other works 
of Bunyan, which, read and digested, he sold in order to get the popu- 
lar chapbook histories which the London bookseller Nathaniel Crouch 
wrote by the dozen under the pseudonym Richard Burton. 

It is interesting that Franklin, who so far as religion was concerned 
was a free-thinker all his life, recalls without much pleasure the polemic 
theology which was on the shelves of his father’s small library. He 
found Plutarch’s Lives more engaging fare, and admitted that Cotton 
Mathers Bonifacius, which was designed to show how men could 
attain the great end of life, to do good while they live. influenced 
"some of the principal events" of his life. However, in a more practical 
way, another of the books which he read at this time influenced him 
even more. This was Defoe's Essay upon Projects, dealing variously 
with insurance, education, and the treatment of seamen. It is sig- 
nificant that Franklin was the founder of Philadelplsia Contribution- 
ship, the first American insurance company, and of the Academy of 
Philadelphia (later the University of Pennsylvania), his plan for which 
stressed the importance of the English language, just as Defoe’s earlier 
scheme for an English academy had. } 

If this kind of reading seems rather advanced for an adolescent, it 
must be remembered that Greek and Latin were taught in the primary 
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grades in the eighteenth century. By the time 
he was sixteen, Franklin was reading whatever 
he could lay hig hands on. Thomas Tryon’s 
Way to Health, “Long Life and Happiness in- 
troduced him to vegetarianism, which he 
found saved him nbney to buy more books. 
He learned arithmetic from Cocker whose 
standard textbook was in dts thirty-seventh edi- 
tion by 1720. He taught himself the elements 
of navigation, and picked up some geometry 
on the way. And, intent upon improving his 
language, he studied Greenwood's grammar. 

However, Franklin was in later life essen- 
tially a pragmatical thinker, and the logical way 
of thinking which enabled him to succeed both 
as a scientist and a diplomat was formed at 
least in part by such books as Locke's Essay 
on Human Understanding, which, as Franklin 
noted in the catalogue of The Library Company 
of Philadelphia in 1741, was “Esteemed the 
best Book of Logick in the World,” and the 
Port-Royalist Nicole’s Art of Thinking, a work 
which set standards of reasoning for the new 
age of reason. Having been weaned away 
from Puritan fundamentalism in religion by 
reading Locke’s pupil Shaftesbury and the 
deist Collins, he found that he had “become a 
real doubter in many points of our religious 
doctrine." In discussion on this subject Frank- 
lin was inclined to be positive and argumenta- 
tive, and he was delighted when he became 
aware of the Socratic method of debate through 
reading Xenephon’s Memorable Things of Soc- 
rates. The habit of expressing himself “in 
terms of modest diffidence” became fixed, and 
a Franklin emerged whose skillful handling of 
a formal questioning before the House of Com- 
mons assured the repeal of the Stamp Act in 
1766. 

In London in 1725 Franklin wrote and pub- 
lished his first book, A Dissertation on Liberty 
and Necessity, Pleasure and Pain, a deistic 
treatise of such slight merit that its author 
called it an “erratum.” The turn of mind which 
inspired it was created, he said, by his read- 
ing some of the famous Boyle sermons, 
which argued against deism so maladroitly that 
Franklin was impressed by the truth of the 
passages quoted only to be refuted. The in- 
fluence on his Dissertation of Anthony Collins’ 
A Philosophica Inquiry Concerning Human 
Liberty, a copy of which Franklin owned, is 
apparent both in his title and his content. If 
the young man's first effort was not satisfactory 
even to himself, it did bring him the ac- 
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work, The Infallibility of Human Judgment, 
and Lyons introduced Franklin to Mandeville? 
the author of the utopian Fable of the Bees, 
and to Henry Pemberton, the editor of the 
third edition of Newton’s Princijfia. ы 

One more major book influertce on Franklin 
should be mentioned. That was thg Spectator. 
As the best expression of Whig, [раак 
thinking, clearly presented and full of good 
common sense, it should have—and did—prové 
most appealing to the man who was later to 
write the maxims of Poor Richard. Franklin 
early in life got hold of the third volume of 
Addison and Steele's periodical essays, was 
impressed by their style, and methodically tried 
to model his own writing on theirs. The re- 
sult was the clarity which made Franklin one 
of the most effective political pamphleteérs of 
his day and, in our estimation, one of the major 
figures of early American literature. 

This was part of the bookish background of 
the twenty-four year old printer who opened 
his own shop in Philadelphia in 1729. Yet, 
even the responsibilities of developing a busi- 
ness did not impinge upon his great intellectual 
curiosity. First, he organized the Junto, where 
he and his fellows could discuss politics, phi- 
losophy and science, and then, to provide the 
book resources for such discussions, The Library 
Company of Philadelphia. Franklin and his 
friends were struggling tradesmen, shopkeepers 
and artisans, who individually could not afford 
all the books they wanted to buy. It was 
Franklin's suggestion that they pool their re- 
sources, secure books with a common fund, 
and build a collection in which all could share. 
The result was the first subscription library 
in America. 

The Library Company provided a wealth of 
carefully selected texts on a wide variety of 
subjects not only for its members, but, as it 
grew in size, for the whole city. The contents 
of the library became a real extension of Frank- 
lins own—at that time—comparatively small 
collection of books. His reading could then have 
included any of the books on the library's 
shelves, but unfortunately no records of the 
early borrowings have survived to let ue know 
what these may have been. However, since 
Franklin played an active part in the selection 
of the books bought for the Company, it may 
be assumed that this choice in some part re- 
flected his interests. 

Franklin was not satisfied to inaugurat® a 
project and then let others carry on with it. 
He plaved an active part in the administration 
of the Library Company from the start, attend- 
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P the meetings of its directors with regularity, 


rinting the announcements and forms which 
it needed, and more importantly helping make 
up the orders for books sent to London. In 


2 e March, 1732? when the Company had enough 


n. 


capital to maké its first purchase, Franklin went 
with Thomas Godfrey, the inventor of the 
mariner’s quadrant, to get the advice of James 
“Logan, “a Gentleman of universal Learning, 
*ind the best Judge of Books in these Parts." 
A list was thereupon drawn up, and sent over 
to Thomas Hopkinson, who happened to be in 
London. These books arrived late in October, 
and were the nucleus of the library. 

How closely Franklin watched the affairs 
of the Company is evidenced by the fact that 
the agreement with the first librarian Louis 
Timóthée, who was hired in November, 1732, 
was written in his hand. It will be of interest 
to librarians to note that Timothée was paid the 
munificent salary of £3 per quarter for the 
use of a room in his house as the library and 
for his attendance there from two until three 
on Wednesday afternoons and from ten until 
four on Saturdays. Furthermore, he had to 
put up a bond for £150 for the satisfactory 
execution of his duties and as a guarantee 
against the loss of books. 

For a full picture of Franklin's activities in 
the Library Company, one would have to de- 
tail the early minutes in full. He presented six 
titles, including two by Locke and the Logic of 
Nicole, in February, 1733. He helped draw 
up an address to the Proprietor of Pennsylvania, 
which expressed the hope that, through the 
library, Philadelphia would “be the future 
Athens of America." He printed a broadsheet 
list of the books available by the end of 1732. 
And in December of the next year, when 
Timothée, recommended by Franklin to be- 
come the official printer of South Carolina, was 
preparing to leave town, Franklin offered to 
assume the duties of librarian in his place until 
the expiration of his contract, which offer "the 
rest of the Directors readily approved of." So 
to the many other positions which Benjamin 
Franklin held during his long life is added that 
of Libwarian of the Library Company. 

It must be admitted that his term of office 
was neither long nor arduous, but Franklin, 
like other directors of the Company in those 
days, shared in what are now considered pro- 
fessional duties. In May, 1738, he and two 
others met at the library to inspect the books 
"to see which of them want binding & repair- 
ing, and to count the whole Number belonging 
to the Library," so that the count could be 
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. . acted as agent for the purchase of 
books." 


included in the contract between the directors 
and the librarian. And two years later he was 
one of a group who made a complete listing 
of the books so a catalog could be printed. 
In addition to his regular duties as a director, 
in 1746, after the death of the methodical 
Joseph Breintnall, Franklin assumed the office 
of secretary. This apparently was one job 
which the great man did not execute with his 
usual efficiency. He wrote down his rough 
minutes on the backs of correspondence ad- 
dressed to the Company and on scraps of 
paper, and never copied them out fairly in a 
book. When young Francis Hopkinson took 
over the position in 1759 he offered to collect all 
the old minutes and enter them neatly in a 
single volume. Breintnall's from 1731 to 1746 
were complete. Franklin could not find all of 
his, and as a result there are many gaps in 
Hopkinson's transcription where he was forced 
to note that the ensuing minutes were lost. 
After Franklin went to England his regular 
concern with the affairs of the librarv could no 
longer be maintained, but he eontinued to be 
deeply interested in its progress, and acted as 
agent for the purchase of books. When he re- 
turned in 1762 after his first official sojourn in 
London he brought back with him the Com- 
pany's telescope which had been sent abroad to 
be repaired and several books which had been 


ordered. And after he went back again to 
represent the Province of Pennsylvania during 
the critical pre-Bevolutionary years, he ordered 
books, obtained gifts from his English friends, 
and in the midst of à busy—at times almost fran- 
tic public life—con¥idered the Library Com- 
pany's welfare one of his responsibilities. 

It is strange that althgugh he accepted the 
printing business of tlte Company, setting up 
forms, publishing catalogues and inserting ad- 
vertisements of its meetings in the Pennsylvania 
Gazette, for all of which he submitted bills, he 
did not in his capacity as bookseller seek the 
librarys business. Yet, he was as active in 
Philadelphia as a seller of books imported from 
England as he was a printer. Advertisements 
in the Gazette frequently appeared announc- 
ing that a stock of new works had just arrived 
on this or that ship from London, and were for 
sale at his shop. It seems highly possible that 
one reason for the fact that Franklin did not 
sell the Company its books was that the astute 
businessman let the library order new books 
from London, and then on the basis of their 
reception by the members decided which ones 
would have the readiest sale. 

Writing in 1744 to his friend Strahan, the 
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London bookseller who acted as Franklin’s 
agent for several decades, he ordered six = 
of a projected new edition of Pope as soon as 
it appeared since “That Poet has many Ad- 
mirers here." More of Pope's works were al 
ready in the Library Company than of any 
other author. In the same letter he asked 
Strahan to send him a dozen ак of апу- 
thing of Thomson that was published—“I Һа 
read no poetry for several years, and almost lo 
the Relish of. it, till I met with his Seasons.” 
That too he may well have borrowed from the 
library. 

Although the long advertisements of “Books, 
sold by B. Franklin,” included a wide variety 
of titles, many of these the bookseller probably 
ordered in only one or two copies, for the best 
regular trade—as today—was in Bibles, which 
by Act of Parliament could only be printed by 
licensed English presses, and schoolbooks, A 
list, in which books were ordered by the dozen, 
shows that Franklin stocked up with diction- 
aries, grammars, such an arithmetical hand- 
book as Fishers Young Man’s Companion 
which he found worthwhile re-editing for an 
American market, Corderius’ Latin primer, and 
Aesop in Latin. 

By and large, the selection available “at 
the New-Printing Office, near the Market” was 
composed of the most popular texts in any field. 
There was a heavy weighting of theology from 
Baxter's ever-popular Call to the Unconverted 
to the latest sermon by London’s favorite ora- 
tor. The appetite of colonial Americans for 
religious literature was amazing. Do-it-your- 
self books on law and medicine met an un- 
failing demand. Chapbooks were sold by the 
hundreds. If Franklin's own reading and his 
judgment, as reflected in the Library Com- 
pany's choice, showed discrimination and a 
high degree of intellectual curiosity, the books 
he offered for sale were those for which there 
was the largest market. Franklin's career was 
grounded on his business success, and he knew 
that a bookseller does not make money stock- 
ing works too erudite or too specialized for his 
customers. 

The world of American business which has 
made Franklin one of its patron saints forgets 
that the Franklin who wrote of private enter- 
prise, of thrift, of the common-sensical virtues 
of a tradesman had a background in books 
beyond his dealing in them. It may be that 
what he read was as much responsible for the 
imaginative business practices which brought 
him fame as his inherent wit. In every sense 
books made the man. 
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Bread or Stones? 


Grace W. Gilman 


Johnny has learned how to chop up his grandmother and to dispose 
of the whole mess and (if he is smart enough and tough enough) he 
will out-wit the always dumb police. Any child—6 to 15 years—can 
learn this wholesome lesson, plus extra curricular courses in robbing 
banks and torturing other children, from the avalanche of crime and 
horror stories that have spread sweet perfume over the atmosphere of 
his childhood living for the past ten years and longer. Of course, he 
can polish up a few techniques from a limited number of movies, radio, 
and television programs but, for the bulk of his learning, he depends 
staunchly on his Alma Mater—the Crime-Comics Industry. 

The Crime-Comics books publishers are gravely displeased with Dr. 
Frederic Wertham and his shockingly explicit book, “Seduction of the 
Innocent". They are still more gravely annoyed with Estes Kefauver 
and his Senate Sub-Committee on Juvenile Delinquency for its report 
in March of 1955 on “Comic Books and Juvenile Delinquency”. Itisa 
disturbing idea to them that the Senate of the United States should 
concern itself with the reading of American children and should in any 
way interfere with Free Enterprise. The fact that Free Enterprise is 
no longer free when tie-in sales of horror comics are forced upon local 
dealers does not concern these freedom-loving gentlemen. 

Senator Kefauver’s Committee is not wasting the tax-payers’ money 
tilting at windmills. We challenge you to read this report, especially 
the synopses of plots of “comic” stories fed to children as good clean 
fun, and not be physically and mentally nauseated. You've read it and 
it’s abhorrent, isn’t it? But, you say, the hue and cry has served its 
purpose. The Comic Books publishers are cleaning house. They 
have set up a “Comic Books Authority” which puts its stamp of ap- 
proval only on good comics. It is true that the most violent offenses in 
crime and sadism are disappearing from most of our newstands and 
drugstores. At least, we couldn't find any of them in the city our 
Library serves. But don't be so easily fooled. A one-hundred-million- 
dollar-a-year industry is not going to forsake the sensationalism that 
keeps it going! 


Is there a Remedy? 

Censorship legislation is not the way to stop crime and horror comics, 
great as the temptation will be to use it. No matter what the provoca- 
tion, reading censorship (except for what is legally unprintable) is a 
dangerous weapon. Individuals in communities can apply their whip 
where it hurts the most. If you and I refuse to patronize the news- 
stand, drugstore, candy shop or other distributing place where crime 
and horror comics are sold, explaining why we are withdrawing our 
patronage, loss of income will carry its message to the owner." He needs 
our trade and good will. But this is still censorship, in the form of 
vigilantism, and censorship is not the answer. 
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Perhaps, as in most human problems, there 
is no uncomplicated “answer.” But in educa- 
tion—where teachers and librarians play leading 
roles—positive amd effective action can be 
taken: Let’s have study groups, and forums, 
and television ргортаўпз on “Comics” and what 
they are doing to the reading and the growing 
up process of our children. The average parent 
has not read “Seduction ‘of the Innocent" or 
the Kefauver report or others. He does not 
know the whole story. It is our job to see that 
he does know it. 


The Heart of the Matter 


Our basic concern is not for this evil but for 
a less recognized one. We have a quarrel with 
all comic books—not because they are intrinsi- 
cally bad. Many are harmless in themselves. 
We fear, with good reason, that Johnny willi 
not grow up to read. “Why Johnny Cant 
Read” may have other reasons than the teach- 
ers’ controversy over phonics versus sight-read- 
ing. 
Often, Johnny can’t read (and will never 
learn) because he has had a steady diet of 
cheap pictures and slangy phrases. Learning 
to write—learning to read—learning to concen- 
trate, and, therefore, to think—is basic in any- 
one's learning to live. No one ever honestly 
thought that an education is easy. That it can 
be sweetened over and made simple by pic- 
tures and brief phrases in balloon captions. 

The Comic-Books publishers have been so 
bold as to assure us that they are making the 
reading of the Classics more attractive by the 
"Classic-Comics"— a short cut, if you please, to 
great literature. We have read them and are 
not convinced. This is not Kipling's Jungla 
Book or Scott's Ivanhoe or Shakespeare's Ham- 
let. This is cheapness. And cheapness is the 
tragedy of our day . 

Perhaps it would be a good idea to go back 
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to the old-fashioned and wholesome practice |, 
of reading aloud together. (Try reading aloud- 
a comic-book. It will kill the book and cure 
the child). A child who has shared family reag- 
ing experiences grows up to kngww the differ- 
ence between the tawdry and the true. А 


What Is the Answer tof З 
Comics vs. Normal Reading? · 


The tools for the answer lie all around in the 
wealth and glory of children's literature. The 
great literature of our day is not being written 
for adults but for children. And our most 
gifted artists are illustrators for children’ If 
we have failed to lead children into this golden 
heritage, whose fault is it? 

All children need and want leadership. 
They need heroes to admire. They need ad- 
venture, but adventure that combines struggle 
and danger with honor. They need to know 
reverence for life and for the Creator that gives 
that life. Have you found one comic book that 
gives this? 

There are, of course, no delinquent children. 
There are only delinquent parents and teachers 
and librarians. We all need a refresher course ' 
in children’s books. Let's go back and re-read 
the great ones and pass on our renewed under- 
standing and excitement for them to children 
who are hungry and spiritually undernourished. 

Don’t blame a child when his hero is Super- 
man or a Jungle Amazon if there are no books 
for him at home—if you have not introduced 
him to his public library—if there is no elemen- 
tary school library with a wise librarian—if his 
teacher does not read aloud to his class. 

Prejudiced as librarians are, we know that 
Books are not the whole answer. But they are 
a vital part. Let us also congratulate the Movie 
Theatre Manager, who shows a true version of 
a great book with inspired acting. Let us 
write to the T.V. station that plays part of a 
fascinating story and leads us to read it. These 
powerful agencies of mass media are our friends 
if we use them wisely and let them know that 
we are their partners in education and relaxa- 
tion. è 
Why are we so content with mediocrity? 
Why do we offer children less than the best? 
Our greatest Teacher asked this question: “If a 
son shall ask Bread of any of you that is a 
Father, will he give him a Stone? 

Let us give our children Bread to eat that 
they may grow up strong and well. Then, the 
cheapness that dims the brightness of living will 
disappear. 
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Multi-tier, top braced stack in Cincinnati's 
new library is pictured here before books 
were placed on the shelves. This type of stack 
is fastened to the floor, and has channel 
members across the top of the columns to 
assure rigidity. 
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Meet the Publishers—l The first in a series of articles on publishing houses. 


The Macmillan 
Co. 


GEORGE P. BRETT, JR., 


president of The Macmil- 
lan Company writes that 
this article is a compila- 
tion of the ideas of many 
people and that several of 
his associates “took a 
hand at writing the ar- 
ticle.” 
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More than one author paying a visit to the impressive building at 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York, home of The Macmillan Company, has com- 
mented: “It looks like a bank.” Waiting in the spacious lobby or in 
the adjoining reception rooms, the visitor sees rows of framed auto- 
graphed photographs of such eminent authors as William Butler Yeats, 
Albert Schweitzer, James Stephens, Edwin Arlington Robinson, Vachel 
Lindsay, John Masefield, Jack London, Owen Wister, Margaret Mitch- 
ell, Marianne Moore, Sean O'Casey, Arthur Koestler, and many more. 

This American publishing house with its roster of many thousands 
of authors traces its origin to a bookstore on Aldersgate Street in the 
City of London. It was there in 1843, the sixth year of Queen Vic- 
toria’s reign, that the name Macmillan entered the world of books. 
Two young booksellers, Daniel and Alexander Macmillan, Scottish 
peasants from the island of Arran, published in November of that year 
the first book to bear the Macmillan imprint. It was merely a fools- 
cap Octavo of ninety-two pages, a minor educational tract entitled 
The Philosophi of Training by A. R. Craig, but it marked the begin- 
ning of great publishing enterprise. The brothers faced fierce compe- 
tition, for the great Victorian tide was rising with such literary giants 
as Tennyson, Carlyle, Thackeray, Dickens, Trollope, and Charlotte 
Brontë. Combining sound business sense with a deep respect for good 
literature, the Macmillan brothers continued to publish as well as to 
sell books. Their first strikingly successful venture into the domain of 
letters was the publication of Charles Kingsleys Westward Ho. 
Many notable books followed, including such classics as Alice in 
Wonderland, Tom Brown's School Days, and The Golden Treasury 
of English Songs and Lyrics. 

Alexander Macmillan (Daniel died in 1857, at the age of forty- 
four) was among the first English publishers to realize the possibilities 
of extending their businesses to America. Just after the Civil War, in 
1869—the year Grant took office as President, the Union Pacific Rail- 
road was completed, and Mark Twain’s The Innocents Abroad was 
published—George Edward Brett, an experienced London bookseller, 
arrived in New York on the same ship that carried the stock with 
which he was to open an agency for the sale of the books of Mac- 
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millan & Company, London, in a private resi- 
dence at 68 Bleecker Street, with the offices on 
` the second floor and a staff of three. That was 
the beginning of the American Macmillan his- 
tery, which falls, quite naturally, into three 


* e main periods 


Although its original purpose was to ac- 
qugint the American public with the publica- 
tions of the London house, not to do any pub- 

, lishing of its own, the activities of the New 
York office were soon expanded. In 1874 Mr. 
Brett's son, George Platt Brett, joined the staff 
as a travelling salesman; and in 1890, when 
his father died, he took over as manager. 

It was then that the second, and perhaps 
the most important period in the company's 
history began. In this year, 1890, the Ameri- 
can, Macmillan was established as an inde- 
pendent partnership consisting of members of 
the London firm, and George Platt Brett as 
resident partner. In 1896—the year gold was 
discovered in the Klondike—the English house 
became a limited company called Macmillan & 
Co. Ltd. and, as part of the reorganization, the 
American business was incorporated and be- 
came The Macmillan Company, a separate 
entity under the presidency of Mr. Brett. It 
ceased to be merely an agency for the sale of 
English Macmillan books and became a pub- 
lishing house. Almost the first book to appear 
under the new imprint was Essentials of New 
Testament Greek, by John Homer Huddilston, 
a duodecimo volume that is still in print, hav- 
ing gone through thirty-eight editions. 

The story of George Platt Brett's beginnings 
and progress as a publisher is an integral and 
creative part of the company's history, for it 
was he who built the company to its first great- 
ness and who set the publishing pattern for all 
who might succeed him. His is a typical 
American success story, yet in many ways far 
from usual He had come with his father to 
America at the age of eleven. At sixteen he 
was graduated froni high school, and because 
of poor health went to live on a western ranch. 
After marrying a girl from Toronto, Canada, 
Mr. Brett, now twenty-three, bought with a 
partner a mountain ranch. It was there that 
his wife died soon after the birth of a daughter. 
After a short absence from the ranch in search 
of a housekeeper to care for his child, he re- 
turned to find that his partner had absconded 
with their joint savings and everything else of 
value. It was in this desperate time that he 
received word of his father's failing health and 
of the necessity for his immediate return to 
New York to take over the business and sup- 
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port his mother and his sisters. He was now 
only twenty-seven. On his father's death in 
1890 he formally took over as resident man- 
ager. Keenly recognizing hjs unpreparedness, 
especially because of his interrupted education, 
and aware of the enormpus responsibility, he 
set to work with a dogfedness and thorough- 
ness that characterized his entire subsequent 
career. After long and rigorous business hours 
he built up his cultufal background by inten- 
sive study, in university night courses. 

From the beginning he acquainted himself 
with every aspect of the firm's activities and 
began a vigorous campaign to reorganize the 





THE PUBLIC LIBRARY OF TOMORROW 


The public libraries of this vast country have 
served the people long and well. The people 
who have not been able to buy books for their 
needs have relied on the public library for the 
books they had to have. 

The birth rate in the United States is greater 
than at any time in the history of this country. 
More homes are being built than ever before. 
But, due to the inflation which we have experi- 
enced, even a modest home costs a great deal 
of money. In Jarge measure, the home being 
built today does not have a "library." Indeed, 
even bookshelves are not to be found in tens of 
thousands of the new homes being erected to- 
day. Therefore, the ability of the people to buy 
and own books becomes less and less. 

|t is time, therefore, that library trustees and 
boards of finance realize the added burden, the 
added services which the libraries of this coun- 
try must perform for the benefit of the people. 

Books are an essential tool of learning, and 
if the people are to have the educational ad- 
vantages which they and their children require, 
library services must be greatly expanded. 

George. P. Brett, Jr. 


company's affairs and strengthen the sales de- 
partment. Men who knew him have said that 
it was while serving as travelling salesman 
that he gained much of the insight he displayed 
in the building up of his lists. Instinctively he 
sensed the two principal aspects of publishing, 
the idealistic and the commercial, and real- 
ized that the character of a firm must largely 
depend on its reconciliation of them. To his 
keen publishing sense bis contemporaries at- 
tributed the successful launching of such 
writers as Owen Wister, Jack London, and 
Winston Churchill, to cite but three of many. 
It was the latter’s Richard Carvel that in 1899 
marked the turning point in the firm’s busi- 
ness, The novel sold in its first year alone a 
quarter of a million copies. This success was 
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topped in 1902 by the sale of Wister’s The 
Virginian, which went to the three-quarter- 
million mark. Mre Brett not only kept closely 
in touch with literary trends, following up 
many leads in азаа and newspapers 
where new writers often first appeared, but 
constantly scrutinized sales developments that 
might help interpret the pablic mind. As he 
often put it, the function*of the publisher is to 
keep his ears to the ground ande interpret 


through books the sounds that he hears. He. 


always maintained an unusually fine relation- 
ship with his authors, who had a great respect 
for him. He never presumed to tell them 
what or how to write. If they asked his advice, 
he gave it forthrightly, and, because of his 
uncanny publishing instinct, they found it 
helpful and were grateful. 

George Platt Brett is remembered by old 
associates as an austere man. Many of his 
subordinates stood in awe of him, almost in 
fear. They deeply respected him for his in- 
tegrity, his fairness. These intimates realized, 
too, that he was essentially a shy person and 
that sometimes his forbidding exterior was but 
a cloak to cover his natural reserve. Perhaps 
more than any publisher of his time he believed 
that a publishing house "is deeply and ines- 
capably personal; that only the devotion and 
the individuality of its chiefs can make or 
preserve it; and that there is a part of their 
task that cannot be delegated, and it is that part 
which gives the firm its life." Mr. Brett's life 
was books, and his dedication to them built 
the Macmillan business in the United States 
from the $50,000 which it was when he suc- 
ceeded his father to more than $8,000,000 
when in 1931 he retired as president and be- 
came chairman of the board. ' 

As has been said, his contribution to the com- 
pany’s history was largely creative. During his 
management many innovations were made jn 
publishing procedures: the establishment of 
branch offices in strategically located cities, the 
better to serve local trade; the development of 
business in the Orient, a pioneering effort; the 
establishment of the departmental organization 
of the company as a whole. It was during his 
regime that the company's present Macmillan 
building was erected. Under his direction the 
eight-storied structure was designed and built 
for the exclusive occupancy of the company's 
many departments and activities. Previously 
the firm had seen six different locations, begin- 
ning with the modest Bleecker Street offices al- 
ready mentioned, and moving to ever larger 
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quarters as business grew, and finally to its : 
present home in 1925. This building has been ' 
designated an outstanding example of architec- 
ture, and a plaque was awarded to it by the 
Fifth Avenue Association for the gfntribution it 
made to the appearance of the Avenue. 

Mr. Brett continued in the active service,of 
the company as chairman of the boargl until his 
death in 1936. It was a great satisfaction to 
those working with him in the last months of 
his life to see his pleasure and excitement over 
Gone With the Wind, which was making pub- 
lishing history at just that time, a book destined 
to sell over 8,000,000 copies and to be trans-" 
lated into at least seventeen languages. 

The third period of The Macmillan Com- 
pany’s history began in 1931. As in the qase 
of the Macmillans in England, the third genera- 
tion of the Bretts carried on the family tradition 
of entering the business. George Platt Brett, 
Jr. began work with the firm in 1913 as a stock 
boy, later serving in each of the company's serv- 
ice departments, and thereafter as salesman, 
sales manager, treasurer, and general manager. 
He became president in 1931. 

This third period was marked by a widening ' 
of the market for the company's books. Mr. 
Brett, Jr., like his father, profited by his sales 
experience, and from the beginning he had 
firmly in his mind a vision of a marketing net- 
work which should be world-wide. With Mac- 
millan & Co. Ltd. of London, as the representa- 
tive of the American firm in many of the foreign 
fields, this vision could be but partially and 
indirectly realized. Under his presidency and 
after years of negotiation, The Macmillan Com- 
pany of New York became in 1952 a separate 
entity, owned by several thousand American 
stockholders and no longer in any way con- 
trolled by the English house. This was the 
second great advancing step in the company’s 
history. 

The philosophy of Mr. ‘George Brett, Jr. in 
publishing has been that the duty of his com- 
pany is twofold: first, to find the maximum 
market for its wares for the benefit of the author 
and stockholder; and second, to distribute as 
widely as possible in foreign markets books 
which will help those in far-away lands and 


with ideologies different from our own to un- 


derstand the American way of life, the funda- 
mentals of American democracy. This latter 
purpose he has pursued as vigorously as cir- 
cumstances have permitted, in the firm belief 
that a wider understanding of our attitudes, our 
government and policies will bring improved 
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© relations and a better, more enlightened inter- 
national spirit. > 


With this conviction, a survey was made of ` 


the marketsqQof the world for books. It was 
found that B¥itish, French, and German pub- 
lishers were finding in foreign markets from 
80% to 40% of their total sales, while American 

e publishers* were selling less than 5% of their 

e wares ‘outside the United States. This led to 
the setting up of an International Sales De- 
partment, the purpose of which is to see that 
The Macmillan Company publications are made 
available wherever books are read. As a result 
Macmillan representatives now travel through- 
out the year visiting librarians, schools, and the 
book trade all over the globe, and more and 
more Macmillan texts at all levels, from ргі- 
mary to graduate courses, are being used in 
other countries, 

As a part of his far-seeing plan for an ever- 
widening market for Macmillan books, Mr. 
Brett in January 1954 established as a part of 
the International Sales Department the London 
Branch (The Macmillan Company, New York) 
at 10 South Audley Street in an historic Georg- 
ian house which was remodeled into offices 
without destroying its original charm and dig- 
nity. The specific objects in establishing this 
branch were to offer a sterling source for the 
publications of The Macmillan Company in the 
world market, and to create a center of contact, 
promotion, and information for those markets 
which, because of historical or geographical 
factors, regard London as their center of infor- 
mation and supply for English-language books, 
regardless of the country of origin. 

Along with this constant concern for the far 
spread of the sales organization, Mr. Brett has 
expanded the departmentalization his father in- 
stituted, The publishing affairs of the company 
are now centered in nine principal departments, 
each handling books of related types, each with 
its own special editors and advisers, sales man- 
ager and sales force, and each enabled thereby 
to give authors and their problems personal and 
individual attention, 


The Trade Department 

This department publishes and promotes 
books intended for the general public and dis- 
tributed through bookstores—“the book trade.” 
These include fiction, biography, poetry, his- 
tory, criticism, art, philosophy, economics, pop- 
ular science, and general reference books. 

The range, number, and distinction of Mac- 
millan Trade authors are extraordinary. It is 
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useless to persist in a string of names, for the 
eye tires; yet a few must be mentioned: 

In fiction: Winston Churchill, Jack London, 
Henry James, F. Marion Crawford, Owen Wis- 
ter, Ernest Poole, Roberj Herrick, Dostoevsky, 
Turgeniev, Chekhov, H. G. Wells, Charles 
Morgan, Rachel Field, Margaret Mitchell, Rich- 
ard Llewellyn, Harfiette Arnow, Phyllis Bent- 
ley, Ann Bridge, Mary Ellen Chase, H. F. M. 
Prescott, and Arthur Koestler. 

In poetry: Thomas Hardy, William Butler 
Yeats, James Stephens, John Masefield, Edgar 
Lee Masters, Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
Vachel Lindsay, Sara Teasdale, Ridgely Tor- 
rence, Padraic Colum, Marianne Moore, Sister 
M. Madeleva, Robert P. Tristram Coffin, An- 
thony Hecht, LeRoy Smith, Jr., and Peter Kane 
Dufault. 

In general literature: Jane Addams, Stuart 
Chase, Sir James George Frazer (The Golden 
Bough), John Morley, James Bryce (The Amer- 
ican Commonwealth), Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
William Allen White, Cordell Hull, Herbert 
Hoover, Trygve Lie, F. S. C. Northrop, Walter 
Lippmann, Sean O’Casey, C. V. Wedgwood, 
and Leonard D. White, the recipient of the 
Bancroft Award for his The Jacksonians. 


Children’s Books Department 


The Macmillan Company was the first pub- 
lishing house to recognize that books for boys 
and girls deserve special professional attention, 
The department was created in 1919, and since 
that time has had full responsibility for the 
editing, manufacturing, publicizing, and selling 
of a juvenile list of close to one thousand titles. 
Among its advisers are prominent librarians 
and teachers, as well as parents and children 
themselves. The department is in constant 
touch with new developments in education and 
with the changing interests of boys and girls. 

It has always been the department's policy to 
publish books of permanent value. Its booklist 
carries a large number of Children’s Classics 
and foundation books for a child’s library, as 
well as books by such prominent authors as 
Berta and Elmer Hader, Cornelia Meigs, Maud 
and Miska Petersham, Armstrong Sperry, C. W. 
Anderson, Elizabeth Coatsworth, and other 
favorites. To the books and Authors of the de- 
partment have been presented five Newbery 
medals for “the most distinguished contribution 
to American books for children” of the season, 
and three of its books have been awarded the 
Caldecott Medal as the “most beautiful picture 
book” of the year. 
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The Outdoor Book Department 


This department was organized in 1927 to 
give special attention to books falling into four 
classes: (1) country life, agriculture, horticul- 
ture, and gardening; Q natural science; (3) out- 
door sports and activities; (4) hand-crafts; (5) 
household arts and hobbies. 

Since 1900, many authorities on horticulture 
and gardening have been identified with The 
Macmillan Company. Foremost anfong these 
was Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey, who, through his 
writings and his editorship of important series 
and reference books, led in the development of 
American agriculture and horticulture. 


Й 


The Religious Books Department 


The Religious Department keeps in close 
touch with the scholarship of the world in the- 
ology, psychology, social science, and philoso- 
phy, in order that its books may reflect the 
latest developments in contemporary thought 
as they affect the religious life. The publica- 
tions of the department cover practically every 
phase of religious thought, and include the 
work of leading theologians, clergymen, re- 
ligious educators, and laymen. 

Among the department’s many distinguished 
authors, past and present, are: Shailer Mathews, 
Alfred North Whitehead, Joseph Klausner, 
Richard G. Moulton (The Modern Readers 
Bible), G. K. Chesterton, Karl Barth, Rufus M. 
Jones, Lewis Browne, Albert Schweitzer, Dean 
Inge, Ralph W. Sockman, Mordecai Kaplan, 
John A. Mackay, William Temple, Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, Frederick C. Grant, C. S, Lewis 
(The Screwtape Letters), J. B. Phillips (Letters 
to Young Churches), and S. Radhakrishnan 


The College Department 

With the establishment of this department in 
November, 1906, The Macmillan Company was 
the first publishing house to organize a separate 
division for the publication of college textbooks. 
Through the publication of many first books in 
various fields it has in no small degree influ- 
enced the growth and development of the col- 
lege curriculum; and it has also introduced 
many distinguished scholars as textbook au- 
thors, including such names as James Conant, 
Charles A. Beafd, James T. Shotwell, John 
Dewey, William Munro, Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
Arthur М. Schlesinger, Parker T. Moon, and 
Walter C. Langsam. 

The fünction of the College Department is 
the publication and sale of textbooks and other 
books for the use of colleges and universities. 
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Through its travelling representatives, all of 
whose time is devoted to visiting some eighteen ` 
hundred college and university faculties, it 
keeps in touch with all branches of college ed- 
ucation. This enables Маст to publish 
books which will meet new conditions and 
satisfy changing needs, as well as to place фе- 
fore instructors and professors the, merits of А 
books which may be of particular interest ог, 
service. 

The scope of the department’s publications 
is indicated by the five separate descriptive 
catalogs which it issues. These are in the fields 
of education and psychology, the humanities,” 
the life sciences (including agriculture and 
home economics), the physical sciences (in- 
cluding engineering), and the social sciences. 


The Technical and Business Book Department. 


Closely allied with the College Department, 
this division publishes books for reference and 
professional development in the fields of tech- 
nology, industry, science, and business. Here, 
also, are handled textbooks for technical insti- 
tute and industrial training programs. 


The Educational Department 


The publication and promotion of elementary 
and secondary-school textbooks, basal and sup- 
plementary, and of professional books on the 
theory and practice of education, is the func- 
tion of the Educational Department. Through 
its large, specialized sales organization, the de- 
partment reaches practically every school sys- 
tem in the country in its effort to present the 
merits of Macmillan textbooks and to keep 
abreast of new education trends and fields for 
future textbook coverage. 

Research into changing educational needs is 
a continuous and country-wide activity of the 
department, carried on systematically as a joint 
endeavor of the sales and editorial staffs. As 
new Macmillan texts are placed in use, close 
track is kept of their success in the classroom, 
and the advice of users is solicited for improv- 
ing their content and keeping them up to date. 

This department, in cooperation with the 
Manufacturing Department, has pioneered in 
book design in textbook making, thus providing 
more attractive schoolbooks on the primary- and 
secondary-school level. Macmillan has also done 
extensive pioneer work in broadening the con- 
tents of schoolbooks. It was the first publisher 
to bring out important series in such untried 
areas as the meaning of democracy and air-age 
education. Again and again it has incorporated 
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. into textbooks new ideas which have influenced 
`. the teaching of reading, spelling, geography, 
health, sciencé, history, and other subjects. 
Macmillan currently holds a top-ranking sales 
position in x varied fields as elementary his- 
tory, high-school geography, Latin, and home 
economics. | 
‘Past and present Educational Department 
• authors of special distinction include: Charles 
• A. Beard, Newton Henry Black, Henry Seidel 
Canby, W. W. Charters, James Bryce Conant, 
Arthur I. Gates, Carlton J. H. Hayes, N. J. 
Lennes, Edna McGuire, Frank M. McMurry, 
«John B. Opdycke, Thomas Clark Pollock, and 
B. L. Ullman. 


The Medical-Public Health Department 


Covering the entire range of medicine and 
related subjects, the publications of this depart- 
ment include medical, dental, and nursing text- 
books, general medical and public-health books, 
veterinary books, and books on medical and 
health subjects written for the layman, 

The department is especially proud of its 
achievements in the fields of preventive medi- 
cine and public health. Macmillan was a pion- 
eer in publishing books on these subjects. Such 
famous doctor-authors as Hans Zinsser, John 
Enders, E. V. McCollum, Wilson G. Smillie, 
and Harry Mustard have added outstanding 
titles to the company's list. 

The Medical Department realized early the 

importance of the largely neglected field of 
nursing literature. Its list of nursing texts and 
reference books covers the entire range of nurs- 
ing activities. Among its long list of texts for 
nurses are some of the world's most famous. 
Textbook of Anatomy and. Physiology, origin- 
ally written by Diana C. Kimber in 1894, has 
gone through thirteen complete revisions, done 
by succeeding authors, and is still one of the 
most famous textbooks known. Harmer and 
Henderson: The Principles and Practice of 
Nursing, now in its fifth revision, has long been 
known as the "Bible of Nursing." 
. In these fields and others, Macmillan has 
been instrumental in broadening the scope of 
medieal book publishing and in creating a new 
medical literature for students and practition- 
ers. In the fields of surgery (Cutler-Zollinger), 
cardiology (Paul Dudley White), biochemistry 
(West-Todd), and pharmacology (Goodman-Gil- 
man), new types of medical literature have 
Ъееп produced. Its many authors of national 
and international reputation give exceptional 
quality and prestige to its medical lists, 

So brief a summary of the Macmillan de- 
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partmental activities cannot do justice to the 
vast scope and variety of the company’s authors 
and publications. In addition it is worthwhile 
to mention that through its Importations De- 
partment the principal books of a large number 
of English publishers are distributed in this 
country. These include the publications of A. 
& C. Black, Allen & Unwin, Basil Blackwell, 
Rocklif Publishing Corporation, and The So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. 
Macmillan also represents in foreign markets 
the books of A. S. Barnes & Company. Out- 
standing importations include the Baedeker 
Guides, the Holbein Art Books, Who's Who, ` 
The Saturday Book, the Collection Pourpre 
series, the Teach Yourself History Library, and 
the Brief Lives series. Among the company’s 
special publishing projects should be men- 
tioned the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 
the Encyclopedia of Educational Research, Au- 
dubon’s Birds of America, Nutting’s Furniture 
Treasury, The Macmillan Wildflower Book, 
Christensen’s The Index of American Design, 
Liberty Hyde Bailey’s Standard Cyclopedia of 
Horticulture, A Critical History of Children’s 
Literature, and The Diary of George Temple- 
ton Strong, edited by Allan Nevins and Halsey 
Thomas. The later, a four-volume work, won 
the Carey-Thomas Award presented annually 
by Publishers’ Weekly “for the most distin- 
guished publishing achievement of the year.” 
Many of the firm’s authors have been recipi- 
ents of the leading literary prizes and awards, 
such as the Pulitzer, the Bancroft, the Bollin- 
gen, and the National Book Award. 

The Macmillan Company has paid dividends 
to its stockholders for difty-eight years since it 
was incorporated in 1896 and is proud of the 
fact that its authors have been paid more in 
royalties each year than the stockholders have 
been paid in dividends. | 
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The Times in Which We Live 
John R. Tunis 


These must be difficult times for anyone in the library profession. As 
they certainly are for all of us interested in the printed word. The 
reasons are many. Surely every executive in a public library knows the 
impossibility of getting trained, competent personnel at salaries avail- 
able today. Librarians are still near the bottom of the barrel; even 
though there has been some improvement in recent years, the improve- 
ment is not exactly overwhelming. However, I believe the main reason 
for our difficulties lies in the times through which we live. J. B. Priest- 
ley, the English author, said recently, “We are living in the most 
blandly secular and material society since Hadrian's time. Communism 
only offers a grimmer variation of this society, with propaganda and the 
secret police taking the place of high pressure advertising and sales- 
manship." 

Senator Fulbright of Arkansas, a former college president, put it 
equally well, “This is the age of the glorification of the ignoramus.” 
Indeed one might almost call it the age of the Cadillac, that symbol of 
everything that is most material in American life today, 

For librarians, teachers, writers, for those of us who have no Cadillacs 
and want none, it is a discouraging period. Figures issued not long 
ago by the Gallup Poll show that only 17% of the people in this country 
were interested enough to read one book within the past 12 months. 
Just think, only one person in six was concerned sufficiently with things 
of the mind and spirit to pick up a book and stay with it to the end. 
Sometimes one gets the feeling the only reading Americans do is the 
racing form. 

Not long ago I was talking to a youngster who had just graduated 
with honors from five years of electrical engineering at Cornell, taking 
courses so abstruse that a layman cannot even understand their names. 
Doubtless this lad knows more about his subject than the president of 
General Electric did 30 years ago. We were discussing the hearings of 
some recent un-American committee, and I remarked that sometimes it 
seems now as if we were governed by the Yahoos. “Who are the 
Yahoos?” he asked. 

Since he had never read anything save books connected with his 
courses, he did notknow the Yahoos were a gang of brutes in Gulliver's 
Travels. He is an ignoramus with a college degree, not because he has 
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not read one particular book, but because the 
` whole world of western culture, of philosophy, 
of the thinking of the great minds of the past 
is completely unknown to him. This is indeed 
the age of Yhe glorification of the ignoramus. 

To those of us who work with books, who 
deal in books, who use books, who believe in 
the importance of books, it is a grim period of 

' history. If you feel, as I do, that the printed 

› word is vital to mankind; if you think, as I do; 
that the individual, black, red, white or yellow 
is important; if you believe, as I do, in a free 
press and radio, not dominated by any govern- 

*mental bureau nor by a big business culture 
either; well, if you believe in these things, you 
are in for some mightly sleepless nights. 

I am not unaware, that when we have 
blamed the times, when we have deplored the 
low salaries and poor working conditions faced 
by many librarians, not to speak of the public 
indifference to the printed word; those of us 
who are the “eggheads,” surely an honorable 
term, have a share of responsibility for this 
situation. If only 17% of Americans have read 
a book within the past 12 months, then educa- 
tors, writers, librarians and publishers all stand 
indicted. Especially the educators. Because 
they have the kids for nine months a year, and 
if the children leave school unable to read, the 
fault lies somewhere in our educational system. 
That said, let us then admit that often today 
the books are not good enough, and by that I 
mean not vital, not meaningful enough. . The 
process of distribution and getting them to the 
public is antiquated and outmoded. However, 
one comes back to the schools. The teaching 
of reading today leaves much to be desired. 

But it is still true that we need better 
libraries, not in your town or mine but every- 
where, all over the nation. We need far more 
trained personnel, better educated workers, lots 
of them. Especially we need men and women 
of moral strength and devotion, such as I meet 
all over the country, doing prodigous things 
with inadequate funds, small resources and 
insufficient help. You know these women, 
they stand out, as they do in other professions. 
Today these kind of people are going into dif- 
ferent fields, and we who care for books need 
them so desperately. 

How shall we get these new buildings, these 
new people, librarians of passion and devotion 
and integrity? How are we going to pay them 
what they are worth? Slowly things are being 
done about the schools, but what about the 
country’s libraries? Take my own little town, 
a commuter’s paradise some 40 miles from 
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New York on Long Island Sound. In 1930, we 
were less than a thousand people, in 1940 we 
were about 1200; today we are three or four 
times as large, and in a few years we shall 
have a population of 10,000. The schools are 
filled to overflowing as achools are everywhere, 
despite a good deal of recent construction. 
Yet our library, given the general rise of prices, 
has about the same funds as it had when we 
were 1200 people. Our yearly library budget 
is one half the ALA minimum for a town of 
our size. 

If this was merely my town, perhaps it 
wouldn’t matter. But it is your town, it is 
almost every town. Steps must be taken to 
help libraries and the library profession, or 
soon it will no longer be a profession. Where 
is this help to come from? 

Obviously if it comes, it is coming from the 
government. If there is to be Federal aid to 
education, and surely this is ahead, there must 
be Federal aid to libraries. So let me put it 
on the line; if the money comes from taxes, 
very well, let it come from taxes. I think 
librarians should face up to the fact that, 
a, this help and assistance is necessary, and 
b, that the government is the only resource in 
the present emergency. Moreover, I for one 
refused to be frightened by the usual scare 
words that are tossed about, words such as 
“Washington,” “government domination,” “bu- 
reaucracy,” “red tape,” and all the rest of them. 
I stand on the good sense and the decency of 
the people of the United States to administer 
such a program honestly and efficiently for the 
good of all. 

Now the profession of library work is a diffi- 
cult one today; yet it is still a noble and a 
mighty profession, perhaps after teaching and 
the medicine, the noblest of all. Do librarians 
always realize this? It is foolish, I believe, to 
talk of objectivity in such a profession. If you 
are not filled with passion about your work, no 
matter what the handicaps, then the work you 
do isn't going to amount to much. I feel this 
strongly; I also feel as I visit libraries some- 
what the way I do when I visit schools. The 
curse of both professions is conformity. 

I quite realize this term is relative. The 
other day a publishing house in Boston who 
had bought a chapter from «one of my books 
for a school anthology, called to ask whether I 
would mind signing a loyalty oath? Just a 
formality, you understand, and all that. Seems 
the book was to circulate in the scbools of 
Texas, and Texas law today requires a loyalty 
oath of every writer of school books. This is 
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what the proud state of Sam Houston and 
Governor James Hegg and other great men has 
descended to. 

I explained that I had taken a loyalty oath 
when 1 became a commissioned officer of the 
United States army long ago, and didn't pro- 
pose to repeat the process merely for money. 
I treasure my loyalty, and don't exhibit be- 
cause some state wants me to. All this, of 
course, is no great sacrifice, no great financial 
hardship. 'The answer is by no means so easy 
for a librarian. Naturally she wonders, and has 
a right to wonder, how she would eat if she 
lost her job. However, as the custodian of 
ideas, as the inheritor of the intellectual treas- 
ures of past ages, every librarian has, I feel, 
the duty to protest. If because of circum- 
stances you must conform by removing a book 
in which you believe from the library, you 
don't have to conform in abject silence. 

We are a small band, those of us interested 
in books, but we'are a mighty one with a 
mighty tradition behind us. We have, or we 
should have had in recent years, a darn good 
lesson in the importance of standing together, 
of fighting for what we believe. If we sup- 
port one another, if librarians make their 
voices heard when issues are drawn, if writers 
refuse to write with an eye on Hollywood, if 
publishers will not be pressured, then what we 
believe in will grow and flourish. It seems to 
me that librarians to the extent they are able 
should be willing to stand up for their princi- 
ples. If writers: and librarians do not, do we 
expect that Texa$ oil millionaires will do it for 
us? Surely if we do not stand together these 
days when under attack, and we have not done 
so in recent years, we shall go down. And we 
shall deserve to. 

In these terrible times through which we are 
all struggling, there are certain things it is well 
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to remember. One is that this current mad- 
ness, this antiintellectualism will some day” 
pass. For we deal in the enduring things, we 
deal in ideas. Ideas are vital, because from 
ideas came words, and from words came books, 
and from books came the great events of our 
western civilization of the past 200 years; the 
Industrial Revolution in England, the French, é 
American and Russian Revolution. Gut of 
books, and let us never forget, out of the blood 
and courage of mankind. 

Words, then, are important, Men really do 
live by them. One word, lebensraum, rocked 
a world. On account of it, men went round* 
the globe, our men among millions, and some 
of ours stayed in the distant, far-off places. 
Perhaps this a good time to recall these men, 
and the places where they fell: the Coral Sea, 
the Burma Road, the Leyte Gulf, the Nor- 
mandy Beaches, the Remagen Bridgehead. 
One’s heart is stirred merely by the sound of 
these half-forgotten names. 

Words, then, are important, and we who 
deal in words are important, and you people 
who read these lines, you people on the firing 
line are among the most important of all. 
Why? Because you are the keepers of the 
treasure, you have in your buildings the wis- 
dom of the ages. I shall always remember a 
line of the late Paul Morand, writing in, I 
don’t know what book, about the Mediterran- 
ean. He was telling how Anthony and Cleo- 
patra were making love on a barge in the 
harbor of Alexandria, while the great library 
was being sacked and burned by his soldiery. 
Et leur amour fit illuminé par toute la sagesse 
du monde. 

Shouldn’t we, therefore, those of us who are 
fortunate enough to work in this field, or even 
as writers do so on the fringes, shouldn’t we 
consider ourselves lucky to be able, ever so 
slightly, to influence history? Shouldn’t we 
feel that more than most of our countrymen we 
are really the rich ones of earth? That we have 
great opportunities, great responsibilities, and 
great rewards also? 

Iam a man of infinite faith. I-believe in the 
United States; not the United States of l8yalty 
oaths and suspended passports and govern- 
ment by senatorial committees, but the United 
States of Jefferson and Jackson, of Lincoln and 
Roosevelt. Those of us who are people of 
faith, who care about the things that fortify our 
minds and souls, must work together. We 
must support each other, realizing the great 
influence we can have in shaping the thinking 
of the most powerful nation in the world today. 
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not read one particular book, but because the 
* whole world of western culture, of philosophy, 
of the thinking of the great minds of the past 
is completely unknown to him. This is indeed 
the age of Whe glorification of the ignoramus. 

To those of us who work with books, who 
deal in books, who use books, who believe in 
the importance of books, it is a grim period of 

* history. f you feel, as I do, that the printed 
* word is vital to mankind; if you think, as I do; 
that the individual, black, red, white or yellow 
is important; if you believe, as I do, in a free 
press and radio, not dominated by any govern- 
*mental] bureau nor by a big business culture 
either; well, if you believe in these things, you 
are in for some mightly sleepless nights. 

I am not unaware, that when we have 
blamed the times, when we have deplored the 
low salaries and poor working conditions faced 
by many librarians, not to speak of the public 
indifference to the printed word; those of us 
who are the "eggheads," surely an honorable 
term, have a share of responsibility for this 
situation. If only 17% of Americans have read 
a book within the past 12 months, then educa- 
tors, writers, librarians and publishers all stand 
indicted. Especially the educators. Because 
they have the kids for nine months a year, and 
if the children leave school unable to read, the 
fault lies somewhere in our educational system. 
That said, let us then admit that often today 
the books are not good enough, and by that I 
mean not vital, not meaningful enough. . The 
process of distribution and getting them to the 
public is antiquated and outmoded. However, 
one comes back to the schools. The teaching 
of reading today leaves much to be desired. 

But it is still true that we need better 
libraries, not in your town or mine but every- 
where, all over the nation. We need far more 
trained personnel, better educated workers, lots 
of them. Especially we need men and women 
of moral strength and devotion, such as I meet 
all over the country, doing prodigous things 
with inadequate funds, small resources and 
insufficient help. You know these women, 
they stand out, as they do in other professions. 
Today these kind of people are going into dif- 
ferent fields, and we who care for books need 
them so desperately. 

How shall we get these new buildings, these 
new people, librarians of passion and devotion 
and integrity? How are we going to pay them 
what they are worth? Slowly things are being 
done about the schools, but what about the 
country’s libraries? Take my own little town, 
a commuter’s paradise some 40 miles from 
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New York on Long Island Sound. In 1930, we 
were less than a thousand people, in 1940 we 
were about 1200; today we are three or four 
times as large, and in a few years we shall 
have a population of 10,000. The schools are 
filled to overflowing as schools are everywhere, 
despite a good deal of recent construction. 
Yet our library, given the general rise of prices, 
has about the same funds as it had when we 
were 1200 people. Our yearly library budget 
is one half the ALA minimum for a town of 
our size. 

If this was merely my town, perhaps it 
wouldn’t matter. But it is your town, it is 
almost every town. Steps must be taken to 
help libraries and the library profession, or 
soon it will no longer be a profession. Where 
is this help to come from? 

Obviously if it comes, it is coming from the 
government. If there is to be Federal aid to 
education, and surely this is ahead, there must 
be Federal aid to libraries. So let me put it 
on the line; if the money comes from taxes, 
very well, let it come from taxes, I think 
librarians should face up to the fact that, 
a, this help and assistance is necessary, and 
b, that the government is the only resource in 
the present emergency. Moreover, I for one 
refused to be frightened by the usual scare 
words that are tossed about, words such as 
“Washington,” “government domination,” “bu- 
reaucracy,” “red tape,” and all the rest of them. 
I stand on. Ше good sense and the decency of 
the people of the United States to administer 
such a program honestly and efficiently for the 
good of all. | 

Now the profession of library work is a diffi- 
cult one today; yet it is still a noble and a 
mighty profession, perhaps after teaching and 
the medicine, the noblest of all. Do librarians 
always realize thisP It is foolish, I believe, to 
talk of objectivity in such a profession. If you 
are not filled with passion about your work, no 
matter what the handicaps, then the work you 
do isn’t going to amount to much. I feel this 
strongly; I also feel as I visit libraries some- 
what the way I do when I visit schools. The 
curse of both professions is conformity. 

I quite realize this term is relative. The 
other day a publishing house in Boston who 
had bought a chapter from one of my books 
for a school anthology, called to ask whether I 
would mind signing a loyalty oathP Just a 
formality, you understand, and all that. Seems 
the book was to circulate in the schools of 
Texas, and Texas law today requires a loyalty 
oath of every writer of school books. This is 
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what the proud state of Sam Houston and 
Governor James Hegg and other great men has 
descended to. 

I explained that I had taken a loyalty oath 
when I became a commissioned officer of the 
United States army long ago, and didn't pro- 
pose to repeat the process merely for money. 
I treasure my loyalty, and don't exhibit be- 
cause some state wants me to. All this, of 
course, is no great sacrifice, no great financial 
hardship. The answer is by no means so easy 
foralibrarian. Naturally she wonders, and has 
a right to wonder, how she would eat if she 
lost her job. However, as the custodian of 
ideas, as the inheritor of the intellectual treas- 
ures of past ages, every librarian has, I feel, 
the duty to protest. If because of circum- 
stances you must conform by removing a book 
in which you believe from the library, you 
don’t have to conform in abject silence. 

We are a small band, those of us interested 
in books, but we are a mighty one with a 
mighty tradition behind us. We have, or we 
should have had in recent years, a darn good 
lesson in the importance of standing together, 
of fighting for what we believe. If we sup- 
port one another, if librarians make their 
voices heard when issues are drawn, if writers 
refuse to write with an eye on Hollywood, if 
publishers will not be pressured, then what we 
believe in will grow and flourish. It seems to 
me that librarians to the extent they are able 
should be willing to stand up for their princi- 
ples. If writers and librarians do not, do we 
expect that Texa$ oil millionaires will do it for 
us? Surely if we do not stand together these 
days when under attack, and we have not done 
so in recent years, we shall go down. And we 
shall deserve to. 

In these terrible times through which we are 
all struggling, there are certain things it is well 
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to remember. One is that this current mad- 
ness, this antiintellectualism will some day” 
pass. For we deal in the enduring things, we 
deal in ideas. Ideas are vital, because from 
ideas came words, and from мога сате books, 
and from books came the great events of our 
western civilization of the past 200 years; the 
Industrial Revolution in England, the French, , 
American and Russian Revolution. Gut of 
books, and let us never forget, out of the blood ° 
and courage of mankind. 

Words, then, are important, Men really do 
live by them. One word, lebensraum, rocked 
a world. On account of it, men went round" 
the globe, our men among millions, and some 
of ours stayed in the distant, far-off places. 
Perhaps this a good time to recall these men, 
and the places where they fell: the Coral Sea, 
the Burma Road, the Leyte Gulf, the Nor- 
mandy Beaches, the Remagen Bridgehead. 
One's heart is stirred merely by the sound of 
these half-forgotten names. 

Words, then, are important, and we who 
deal in words are important, and you people 
who read these lines, you people on the firing 
line are among the most important of all. 
Why? Because you are the keepers of the 
treasure, you have in your buildings the wis- 
dom of the ages. I shall.always remember a 
line of the late Paul Morand, writing in, I 
don't know what book, about the Mediterran- 
ean. He was telling how Anthony and Cleo- 
patra were making love on a barge in the 
harbor of Alexandria, while the great library 
was being sacked and burned by his soldiery. 
Et leur amour füt illuminé par toute la sagesse 
du monde. 

Shouldn't we, therefore, those of us who are 
fortunate enough to work in this field, or even 
as writers do so on the fringes, shouldn't we 
consider ourselves lucky to be able, ever so 
slightly, to influence history? Shouldn’t we 
feel that more than most of our countrymen we 
are really the rich ones of earth? That we have 
great opportunities, great responsibilities, and 
great rewards also? 

I am a man of infinite faith. I-believe in the 
United States; not the United States of Iéyalty 
oaths and suspended passports and govern- 
ment by senatorial committees, but the United 
States of Jefferson and Jackson, of Lincoln and 
Roosevelt. Those of us who are people of 
faith, who care about the things that fortify our 
minds and souls, must work together. We 
must support each other, realizing the great 
influence we can have in shaping the thinking 
of the most powerful nation in the world today. 
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A popular delusion widely prevalent holds that books are inanimate, 
` ineffective, peaceful objects, belonging to the cloistered shades and 
academic quiet of monasteries, universities, and other retreats from a 
materialistic, evil world. According to this curious misconception, 
books are full of impractical theory, and of slight significance for the 
, hardheaded man of affairs. 
A more realistic understanding is given to the jungle savage, as he 
bows down before the printed page, with its apparently supernatural 
ower to convey messages. Throughout history, the evidence is piled 
high that books, rather than being futile, harmless, and innocent, are 
frequently dynamic, vital things, capable of 
changing the entire direction of events— 
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ular interest to librarians comes in March 


with publication of Books That Changed the 
World, by Robert B. Downs, Director, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library and Library School, 
and former president of the American Li- 
brary Association. An absorbing, and power- 
ful refutation of the notion that books are 
futile, harmless, or innocent, Books That 
Changed the World leaves the reader feeling 


rather that books are dynamic, vital forces, 
capable of changing man’s life in basic ways 
—sometimes for good, sometimes for evil. 
There will be simultaneous publication of the 
book: a hard cover edition published by the 
American Library Association; a Mentor 
paperbound edition by The New American 


Library. The ALA Bulletin takes great 
pleasure in having the opportunity to publish 
in full Mr. Downs’ challenging “Introduc- 
tion” to Books That Changed the World. 





In the dictators of every era is found a 
shrewd insight into the potentialities of 
books, Whenever and wherever tyrants and 
authoritarian regimes have wanted to sup- 
press opposition and to kill ideas, their first 
thought, almost invariably, has been to de- 
stroy books of contrary view, and oftentimes 
their authors. Conversely, they have cun- 
ningly turned to their own advantage, to 
bolster their grip on the people, certain 
other books, e.g., Hitler’s Mein Kampf, Karl 
Marx’s Das Kapital, and the voluminous 
writings of Lenin and Stalin. No one real- 
izes better than the despot the enormous 
explosive forces pent up in books. 

Occasionally the same point is forcefully 
brought home to democratic nations, An 
instance is the widespread sense of shock 
and incredulity among the American people 


and their friends abroad a few years ago at the news that the U.S. State 
Department, in its information libraries abroad, was engaged in a 
widespread program of book censorship and—in several localities— 
. actual book-burnings. So violent was the reaction that President Eisen- 
hower himself took a hand, trying to clear the name of the American 
government, by delivering his famous "Don't Join the Book Burners" 
speech. Instinctively, people everywhere perceived that books are as 
basic to modern culture and civilization as they have been in past 
centuries.- 
* The purpose of the present work is to demonstrate, through con- 
sideration of certain specific examples, the immense power wielded by 
books. At the outset, it should be stressed that there is no intention of 
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lists is a favorite pastime of literary critics, 
authors, editors, educators, and librarians, 
whose recommendations run predominantly to 
belles-lettres. Instead, the aim here is to dis- 
cover those books which have exerted the most 
profound influence orf history, economics, cul- 
ture, civilization, and Scientific thought, from, 
roughly, the Renaissance down to the mid- 
twentieth century. SN 

The critical problem in such a project is, of 
course, selection. A handful of tithes comes 
automatically to mind. After these, individual 
choices vary widely. A majority are elimi- 
nated by application of the number one cri- 
terion: the book must have had a great and 
continuing impact on human thought and 
action, not for a single nation, but for a major 
segment of the world. When exposed to this 
acid test, one suggested title after another 
dropped out. ) 

For practical reasons, it was arbitrarily de- 
cided to restrict the discussion to books in 
science and the social sciences, omitting such 
vastly important fields as religion, philosophy, 
and literature. It may well be that the total 
impression of religious and literary master- 
pieces far exceeds that of books in all other 
categories combined. Yet, how can one deter- 
mine the intangible influence of, say, the King 
James version of the Bible? Application of any 
objective, noncontroversial standards to that 
stupendous work, or to the writings of. Shakes- 
peare and Milton, offers almost insuperable 
obstacles. Their stamp on society has been so 
all-pervasive—on language, literature, philoso- 
phy, modes of thought, ethics, and every other 
facet of life—as to be virtually immeasurable. 

Assuming, though, that religion and philoso- 
phy, ancient and modern, were to be included, 
a mighty company would enter: The Bible 
(King James and Douay versions), the Talmud, 
the Koran, the sacred Buddhist and Hindu 
writings, Confucius, the Greek philosophers, 
St. Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, Martin 
Luther, Immanuel Kant, and a host of others. 
Viewed in the light of influence, two works of 
American vintage, Mary Baker Eddy's Science 
and Health, and Joseph Smith's Book of Mor- 
mon, would also have to be accorded consider- 
ation. 

Even more difficult, perhaps, would be the 
choice of the greatest literary monuments—fic- 
tion, drama, poetry, essays—that have moved 
and inspired the world. Such names come 
readily to mind as the Greek and Roman classi- 
cal writers, Dante, Chaucer, Rabelais, Cer- 
vantes, Moliére, Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe, 
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Heine, Dostoevsky, and scores of others possi- 
bly lower in stature. - | 
More measurable in their effect are the cele- 
brated travel narratives, which since the time 
of Marco Polo have broadened man’s horizon 
and expanded his world. The incomparable 
traveler of the Middle Ages, Polo, in the thir- 
teenth century opened up to Europe the prac- 
tically unknown Orient, and left a fascinating в 
account of his adventures and discoveries. , 
Christopher Columbus' "Letter" of 1498, re- 
porting his first voyage to America, was 
promptly reprinted in various languages and 
countries of Europe, naturally creating tre-, 
mendous excitement and interest. There fol- 
lowed shortly the more questionable letters of 
Amerigo Vespucci, printed in 1507 by Martin 
Waldseemüller in his Cosmographiae Intro- 
ductio, a work which led to the New World 
being called America. The ensuing century, 
the most notable era of exploration and dis- 
covery in recorded history, saw a flood of 
printed travel literature, much of which was 
collected by Richard Hakluyt, late in the six- 
teenth century, for his Principall Navigations, 
Voiages, Traffiques and Discoveries of the Eng- 

lish Nation, and Samuel Purchas' Pilgrimes. 

In the realm of travel, too, one should not 
overlook such a purely fictional book as Jules 
Vernes Around the World in Eighty Days 
(1872), which stirred imaginations in a way 
that perhaps no nonfictional work could have 
done. More recently, Wendell Willkie’s One 
World (1948) contributed immensely toward 
giving his fellow-countrymen an international 
outlook, and doubtless played a part in the idea 
of an organization of the United Nations. 

It is of interest to note and to compare pre- 
vious attempts to name the books of greatest 
influence. One such list was prepared for the 
Publishers’ Weekly by Edward Weeks, John 
Dewey, and Charles A. Beard, in 1935. Each 
selected the twenty-five books issued since 
1885 which, in his opinion, had been -most in- 
fluential. The poll resulted in a final list of 
fifty titles, only four of which (Marx’s Das 
Kapital, Bellamy's Looking Backward, Frazer's 
Golden Bough, and Spengler’s Decline of, the 
West) were unanimous choices, while twenty- 
nine titles received but a single vote. Of the 
books discussed in the present work, for the 
period covered by them, only Mackinder is 
altogether omitted by Weeks, Dewey and 
Beard, though Hitler received no vote except 
Beard's, and on Marx's name alone was there 
unanimity. In the perspective of twenty years, 
the distinguished jury would doubtless make 
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drastic changes, if it were able to revise its 
ratings today. 

A similar approach was used by Malcolm 
Cowley and Bernard Smith a few years later 
(1939) in their Books That Changed Our 
Minds. On the basis of a poll of American 
educators, historians, critics, lecturers, and pub- 
lichts, a dozen titles came to the top as having 

*had most* weight, in the judgment of this 

e group, in shaping the contemporary American 
mind; but a total of 184 different books were 
recommended by the various individuals con- 
sulted. The final selections were: 


Freud, The Interpretation of Dreams 
Adams, The Education of Henry Adams 
Turner, The Frontier in American History 
Sumner, Folkways 

Veblen, Business Enterprise 

Dewey, Studies in Logical Theory 

Boas, The Mind of Primitive Man 

Beard, Economic Interpretation of the Con- 


stitution : 

Richards, The Principles of Literary Criti- 
cism 

Parrington, Main Currents in American 
Thought 


Lenin, The State and Revolution 
Spengler, The Decline of the West 


Of these twelve works, Weeks, Dewey, and 
Beard had seen fit to include only Freud, 
Adams, Turner, and Spengler. 

Still another, essay toward determining the 
most influential books was made by an Eng- 
lish writer, Horace Shipp, in his little volume, 


. Books That Moved the World (1945). With- 


out any restrictions as to time, or place, or 
subjects, Shipp settled upon ten titles: 


The Bible 
Plato, The Republic 
St. Augustine, The City of God 
The Koran 
Dante, The Divine Comedy 
Shakespeare, Plays 
Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress 
Milton, Areopagitica 

» Darwin, The Origin of Species 
Marx, Das Kapital 


The limitations imposed on the present study 
would eliminate all except the last three of the 
ten. Actually, only the final two are included. 

From the foregoing illustrations, it is clear 
that a unanimous verdict is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to achieve on any given book. Selection, 
inevitably, is highly personal and subjective. 
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Complete agreement is improbable бп a major- 
ity of the chosen titles, though it is hoped that 
a strong case has been made for every one of 
the sixteen authors and ег books. It may 
be of interest to mention some of the works: 
that received careful coyisideration, and then, 
for one reason or another, were rejected. 

For example, amgng classics in science An- 
dreas Vesalius’ De*Gorporis Humani Fabrica 
(1548) may deserve a place in the history of 
medicine ‘on a par with Harvey’s De Motu 
Cordis, and Leibniz’s writings in mathematics 
and physics rank with Newtons Principia 
Mathematica. In the social sciences, Frederick 
Jackson Turners The Frontier in American 
History, while a brilliant pioneer work, is of 
less world-wide significance in its field than 
Mackinders The Geographic Pivot of History. 
Marx and Engels! The Communist Manifesto 
has been a dynamic force for social change for 
more than a century, but is a less mature, less 
carefully documented, and probably in the 
long run less influential work than Marx's Das 
Kapital. Some critics would prefer Thoreau's 
Walden to his Civil Disobedience; the former, 
however, is more imponderable in its influence. 
Among other “also-rans” were Parson Mason 
Locke Weems’ Life of Washington (1800), 
which for six generations has helped to direct 
American thought and tradition (notably in 
the case of Abraham Lincoln); Richard Henry 
Dana’s Two Years Before the Mast (1840), an 
epic that did much to improve conditions at 
sea for American Sailors; and Upton Sinclair’s 
The Jungle (1906), exposing deplorable con- 
ditions in the Chicago stockyards and leading 
to drastic reforms. All the latter three were 
judged to be too limited in scope and breadth 
_of influence to justify inclusion. 

Facetiously perhaps, though the suggestions 
are certainly not without merit, recommenda- 
tions were received for bringing in Fannie 
Farmer's Boston Cooking School Cook Book, 
Emily Post's Etiquette, and Dr. Alfred Kinsey's 
Sexual Behavior in the Human Male and 
Female. 

Of the sixteen works in the final list, six 
classify in the sciences, dating from 1548 to 
1915, and ten in the social sciences, broadly 
speaking, from 1528 to 1927. Such a classifi- 
cation is doubtless without meaning, however, 
for the social impact of the scientific volumes 
has been fully as profound as those defined in 
the social sciences proper. Mrs. Stowe's Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, despite its fictional form, quali- 
fies in every way as a sociological document. 

Was a particular book influential chiefly 
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because the period was ripe for it? Would the 
book have been equally significant in another 
era, or could it even have been written at any 
other date? It is ¢mpossible to escape the con- 
clusion that the times produced the book in 
nearly every instance? In some other historical 
epoch, the work would either not have been 
produced at all or if it had appeared would 
have attracted little attenNon. 

Examples are on every hand. Machiavelli’s 
The Prince was written for the express pur- 
pose of freeing his beloved Italy from foreign 
aggression. England was ready for a vast 
expansion of her commercial and industrial 
economy when Adam Smith was writing his 
Wealth of Nations. Thomas Paine’s Common 
Sense triggered the American Revolution, al- 
ready primed for explosion; and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe's Uncle Tom's Cabin did like- 
wise for the Civil War. Except for dreadful 
conditions prevailing in European industry, 
especially the English factory system, in the 
mid-nineteenth century, Karl Marx would have 
lacked ammunition for Das Kapital. Inaugu- 
ration of a naval race among world powers 
after 1890 was inspired by Admiral Mahan's 
Influence of Sea Power Upon History, but the 
pressure for expansion and imperialistic adven- 
ture already existed. Adolf Hitler might well 
have remained an unknown Austrian house 
painter except for the chaos in Germany fol- 
lowing World War I. 

On tbe other hand, like slow fuses, there are 
books which did not make their full impact 
until years after their initial publication. Adam 
Smith and Karl Marx, to illustrate, were dead 
when the importance of their books was per- 
ceived. Thoreau had been gone half a cen- 


tury when his doctrine of civil disobedience, 


was applied by Mahatma Gandhi in India and 
South Africa. Not until the rise of the German 
school of geopoliticians under Haushofer’s 
direction did Mackinder’s theories, formulated 
several decades earlier, receive the notice they 
deserved. These are among the names of 
pioneering thinkers who knew the disappoint- 
ment of having their first editions go begging. 

As has been said, in each case the aim has 
been to choose books whose effects can be 
judged in terms of concrete results or actions. 
That is, they myst have demonstrated a direct 
connection with certain courses of events. Fre- 
quently, a book has attempted to find a solu- 
tion to problems in a limited field at some par- 
ticular period. Dealing as they do, therefore, 
with timely and topical matters, such books 
inevitably tend to date more rapidly than the 
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great works of religion, philosophy, ог litera- 
ture. В 

А well-nigh infallible index Ко the extent of 
influence is the strength of contemporary senti- 
ment, pro and con. If a book stirs up violeht 
opposition and equally partisan feeling in sup- 
port of its point of view, the probabilities are 
that it has deeply affected the thinking of the 
people. Official censorship and other efforts at » 
stippression also are indicative of its rec&ption. , 
Insight into these attitudes is provided by such 
sources as contemporary newspapers, contro- 
versial pamphlet literature, accounts of his- 
torians, and biographical studies. The crucial 
test is whether or not the theories, programs, or 
ideas advocated eventually win acceptance, , 
cross international borders, are translated into 
other languages, cause disciples, imitators, «and 
rivals to rise, and are gradually incorporated 
into the lives and thoughts of peoples and 
nations. | 

A curious manifestation of fame is the crea- 
tion of adjectives and nouns drawn from an 
individual to describe a particular concept or 
pattern of thought. Thus there have been 
added to everyday vocabulary such terms as 
Machiavellian, Copernican, Malthusian, New- 
tonian, Freudian, Darwinism, Marxism, and. 
Hitlerism, each connoting a definite set of 
ideas, and attesting to the fame or infamy— 
depending upon the point of view—of its proto- 
type. 

In view of the extreme difficulty as to read- 
ability of perhaps a majority of titles on the 
select list, this question may reasonably be 
asked: How could these works exert influence 
on any except a narrow band of specialists? 
Certainly few laymen could comprehend and 
follow with ease the original Latin texts of 
Copernicus, Harvey, and Newton, or Einstein’s 
theories in any language. Only the trained 
social scientist will be able to appreciate fully 
the often tortuous reasoning of an Adam Smith, 
a Malthus, or a Marx, while a biological back- 
ground enriches the understanding of a Har- 
vey, Darwin, or Freud. The answer to the 
question is that the mass of people obtain ideas 
second-hand, predigested, by way of a, filter- 
ing-down process, through such media as 
popularizations in book form, magazines and 
newspapers, classroom lessons, public lectures, 
and, more recently, radio, television, and mo- 
tion pictures. Except for Common Sense, 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, and Mein Kampf, none-of 
the sixteen select titles was a best seller in its 
own time. Their influence, accordingly, has 
resulted from interpretation by experts. Often- 
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times, applications to daily living are made 


' without the conscious knowledge of people 


generally, as, fyr example, the mechanistic dis- 
coveries of Newton, or Einstein's theories in 
relation to nuclear fission and atomic energy. 

As one reviews the sixteen books chono- 
logically one is struck by the continuity of 


‚ knowledge—the connecting threads which tie 


them together. Truly, as Hutchins phrased it,’ 


there ts in progress here “The Great Conversa- 
tion.” Copernicus received inspiration from 
the ancient Greek philosophers. Newton, in 
turn, “stood on the shoulders of giants"— 
Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, and others. With- 
out them, an Einstein might never have ex- 
isted. Darwin freely acknowledged his debt 
to a host of preceding biologists, geographers, 
and, geologists, on whose work he built in 
developing the theory of the origin of species. 
The experimental laboratory approach to sci- 
ence, as opposed to the strictly philosophical, 
may be said to have begun with. Copernicus 
and to have been practiced by all his great suc- 
cessors, including Harvey, Newton, Darwin, 
and Freud. 

The passion for freedom, conceivably an 
age-old obsession with man, is exemplified by 
the stirring pleas of Machiavelli, Adam Smith, 
Paine, Thoreau, and Stowe. Karl Marx drew 
heavily on classical English economists, espe- 
cially Adam Smith, Malthus, and Ricardo and 
tried to pattern his work on Darwin’s. Mahan’s 
Influence of Sea Power Upon History was 


essentially a secondary work, utilizing аз. 


sources the writings of earlier naval, military, 
and general historians. 

While not accepting some of Mahan’s con- 
clusions, Mackinder and later geopoliticans 
found his ideas provocative and stimulating. 
Consciously or unconsciously, Hitlers Mein 
Kampf derived much from Machiavelli, Dar- 
win, Marx, Mahan, Mackinder, and Freud. 

Certain additional comments might be made 
on the present selection of books and authors. 
Has the natural tendency, for example, to 
emphasize one’s own country or language been 


' avoided? Probably not. The list includes four 


Americans—Paine, Thoreau, Stowe, and Mahan 
—and six British representatives—Harvey, New- 
ton, Smith, Malthus, Darwin, and Mackinder. 
There are also three Germans (Marx, Einstein, 
Hitler), an Italian (Machiavelli), а Pole (Coper- 
nicus), and an Austrian (Freud). Of the six 
continental Europeans, three are Jews. If a 
Chinese, a Frenchman, or a Russian were mak- 
ing the list, no doubt there would be biases in 
other directions, 
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Another point open to criticism is the defini- 
tion of a book. What is a book? Should it be 
judged by size alone? The thought is pre- 
posterous. Nevertheless, • strictly defined, 
Paines Common Serisé, Thoreau’s Civil Diso- 
bedience, Mackinder’s Geographic Pivot of 
History, and the origifal statement of Ein- 
stein’s Special Theory of Relativity are no 
more than pamphids, The last three, in fact, 
first appeared as periodical articles. What a 
contrast these offer to heavy tomes like the 
Principia Mathematica, The Wealth of Nations, 
later editions of Malthus on population, Das 
Kapital, and Mein Kampf. Voltaire is quoted 
as havirig said that the big books are never the 
ones to set a nation on fire: “it is always the 
little books, packed with emotions, aflame with 
passion, that do the business"—a quotation that 
would apply to Paine and Thoreau, but not 
Mackinder and Einstein. Actually, for the 
present list, size is virtually without signifi- 
cance. х 

A related consideration is the length of time 
spent in writing. The record, apparently, was 
established by Copernicus, whose De Revolu- 
tionibus was mére than thirty years in the 
making, though the author was certainly not 
continuously engaged in its production. Who 
would be willing to say that the Copernican 
treatise is a more profound work than Newton’s 
Principia Mathematica, which was completed 
in an eighteen-month period? By a curious 
coincidence, Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 
Darwin’s Origin of Species, arid Marx’s Das 
Kapital were each seventeen years in the writ- 
ing. At the other end of the scale, Machia- 
vells The Prince was turned out in six months, 
and Paine’s Common Sense in perhaps three or 
four months, 

The wide variations in writing periods may 
be attributed to several factors. Individual 
personalities account for some of the differ- 
ences. .Scientists like Copernicus, Newton, 
Harvey, and Darwin refused to rush into print 
until their findings had been thoroughly veri- 
fied and subjected to stringent tests. Even 
after the most careful checking, they hesitated 
to publish, because of fear of controversy, po- 
tential censorship, their desire for absolute per- 
fection, possible criticism by fellow-scientists, 
dislike of publicity, or like reasons. The eco- 
nomic treatises of Smith and Marx involved the 
time-consuming assembling of an enormous 
mass of data and extensive revisions. On the 
other hand, such impetuous fellows as Machia- 
velli, young Malthus, Paine, and Thoreau had 
urgent messages to deliver without delay. 
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Overdue Finds. "x 





He'd got a plan that I should learn to do sums and keep accounts and write. I was glad, for e = 


I dearly loved the thought of being able to read books, and especially the Bible. It always 
werrited me in church when Sexton read out of thé Bible, for no matter what he read, it all 
sounded like a bee in a p&tle. It didna matter when he was reading—“And he took unto him 


a wife and begat Aminadab . . .” for it was nought to me if he did. But when there were*things | 


to be read with a sound in 'em liké wind in the aspen tree, it seemed a pitiful thing that he 
should mouth it over so, being very big-sorted at being able to read at all. I wanted to be able 
to read "Or ever the silver cord be loosed" for myself, and savour it. It would be grand to be 
able to write, too, and put down all such things as I wanted to keep in mind. So when Gideon, 


said I was to learn, I was joyfully willing. 


MODERN LIBRARY edition, Chapter five, p. 43. 


Mary WEBB 
Precious Bane 


Submitted by: Ruth Lucas, librarian, Washington High School Library, East Chicago, Ind. 


A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department, To be valid, 


quotations must. be from non-library publications. 


Subject matter should generally be concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 


and.allied subjects. Length should be less than 250 words. Source must be stated in full. 

The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used. If duplicate quotations аге received, priority 
will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark. Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered. 

If a quotation submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 
by the member. Address quotations to ‘‘Overdue Finds," ALA Bulletin, 50 Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 





A majority of the sixteen selected authors 
are known principally for a single book. With 
few exceptions, the fame of each rests upon 
one title and all else is forgotten. Harvey, 
Newton, Smith, Malthus, Marx, Stowe, Mahan, 
and Einstein wrote further books—in some 
cases were prolific authors—but who save a 
few specialists could name them? Paine, 
Thoreau, Darwin, and Freud are exceptions to 
the rule, for their fertile pens produced other 
books that are in some ways as celebrated as 
those here listed. 

A few biographical notes may reveal other 
aspects of the authors’ characters and person- 
alities. Does marital status, for example, have 
an important bearing on the creation of a 
masterpiece? Copernicus was a monk. Also 
unmarried were Newton, Smith, Thoreau, and 
Hitler. Harvey, Mahan, Mackinder, and Paine 
were married but childless, and Paine's two 
marriages turned out disastrously. Malthus 
had three children and Einstein had two; 
Malthus was married once and Einstein twice. 
Several others—Machiavelli, Darwin, Stowe, 
Marx, and Freud—were not only devoted 
spouses but producers of large families. Again, 
one would hesitate to draw any inferences from 
these facts. 

It might be supposed that age and maturity 
would be essential to the author of a great 
book. What import did they actually have for 
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the select sixteen: When their first editions 
came from the presses, the oldest of the lot, 
Copernicus, was 70, and the most youthful, 
Einstein, was about 26. Malthus and Thoreau 
were in their early thirties, and Paine and Hit- 
ler in their late thirties. The ten-year period 
from age 44 to 54 was most fruitful of all, for 
coming within that range were, from young- 
est to oldest, Machiavelli, Freud, Newton, 


‘Marx, Mahan, Darwin, Harvey, and Smith. 


Stowe .and Mackinder were in their early 


' forties. 


By way of summary, certain characteristics 
shared by a majority of the authors stand out. 
Omitting the scientists in the group, for whom 
the comments are less pertinent, the books in- 
cluded were written by noncontormists, radi- 
cals, fanatics, revolutionists, and agitators. 
Often, they are badly written books, lacking in 
literary style. The secret of their success, to 
repeat, was that the times were ready for 
them. The books carried messages, frequently 
of a highly emotional nature, appealing to mil- 
lions of people. Sometimes the influence was 
beneficent and sometimes evil; clearly, books 
can be forces for both good and bad. The 
intention here, in any case, is not to measure 
moral values, but instead to demonstrate that 
books are dynamic and powerful instruments, 
tools, or weapons. ` 
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j "Is Adult Education the 
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Fountain bf Youth? E 


GERALD W. JOHNSON, 


former newspaper man, 
biographer and essayist, 
is the author of This 
American People and 
other books. He last ap- 
peared in the ALA Bulle- 
tin in the April issue, 
1954, This article was 
given as a lecture during 
Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary's Adult Education 
Week last September. 
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4. 
One Increasing Purpose 
Gerald W. Johnson 


The newspapers recently have had a good deal to say of a project 
now under way at Baltimore City Hospitals in conjunction with the 
United States Public Health Service. They call it a series of studies 
in gerontology, the science of the aging process, and what the doctors 
are trying to discover is the why and the how of a fact known to all 
of us by observation—the fact that one man may be by every medical 
test stronger, tougher, more active, in brief younger, than another man 
born on the same date. 

I know that to be a fact and so do you, and so does everybody else 
who has kept his eyes open: and I also know it for a fact that the minds 
of men vary in this respect even more than their bodies. I know also 
that mind and body sometimes seem to age independently of each 
other. I had a favorite aunt who died at 86, less of any specific ail- 
ment than of sheer physical exhaustion; yet I am inclined to think 
that the old lady was younger in spirit at 86 than she was at 46. 

I cannot account for this. If I could, I would immediately set up as 
a gerontologist and I would be a great one. Yet observation has con- 
vinced me that what we call Adult Education is a factor of great im- 
portance in gerontics, certainly as regards the mind, and probably as 
regards the body also. I have noted one characteristic common to all 
the people I have known whose minds remained supple, sinewy and 
strong through a great many years, so I regard it as one sure sign of 
unfading youth. Without exception they were people who had no 
doubt that there was something worth seeing around the next corner. 


The View Around the Corner 


When a man is persuaded that there is something worth looking at 
around the corner he will contrive to get to the corner in spite of all 
kinds of physical disabilities. He may pant for breath, and his knees 
may wobble, and his feet may drag, but hell make it somehow. He 
will make an amazing number of corners before the physical frame 
actually collapses, and when it does he will die still essentially a young 
man. 

On the other hand, once a man has convinced himself that there is 
nothing more worth seeing, nothing worth hearing, nothing worth 
learning, he is then and there an old man, regardless of the date of 
his birth. He may not have reached voting age, he may never have 
sprouted a beard, but in all that really counts he is older than Justice 
Holmes was at 92. 

Since I am neither a psychologist nor a physician, I cannot tell you 
whether they act that way because they are young in spirit, or remain 
young in spirit because they act that way. I suspect that the true 
answer is “both.” I think that such people started with the gift of a 
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youthful spirit and kept it by keeping up their 
interest in what is going to happen next. 

Furthermore, the kind of interest that is the 
real fountain of youth is not interest in what 
is going to happen®to me, but in what will 
happen to Joe DoaRes, who lives down the 
block. I know what’s going to happen to me. 
Eventually I am going № peg out, and that's 
that, It is an unpleasant thought, but there 
isnt anything of continuing interest in it. 
However, the whole neighborhood isn't going 
to die off, at least not for a long time to come, 
so what happens to the neighborhood is a con- 
tinued story with no predictable end. 

By the time he is twenty-one every man of 
good sense has realized that his individual life 
is going to be very short indeed by comparison 
with the life of the city, the state, -the nation, 
the race. He can, if he chooses, withdraw into 
his own individual existence, holding his in- 
terest in others down to the very minimum; in 
which case he may expect to age very rapidly. 
On the other hand he can, during his few years 
on earth, participate in the larger life that will 
continue indefinitely. The nation is young. 
As measured in biological time, the race is 
young. The man who remains vividly in- 
terested in both shares in their youth even 
when he is bald on top and with a long gray 
beard on his chin. 

But obviously the extent to which you can 
share in any kind of experience is measured by 
the extent to which you understand it. Here 
is the trick clause in our lease on life, the 
paragraph in fine print with so many snakes in 
it that even as great a philosopher as John 
Locke couldn't comb them all out; his famous 
"Essay on the Human Understanding" is es- 
sentially a confession that he didn't understand 
it. But he did learn this much: the ability to 
remember innumerable facts is not knowledge. 

In recent years the electrical engineers have 
proved that the philosopher was right. With 
steel and copper and glass they have con- 
structed a machine that can remember, and the 
number of different facts it can remember is 
limited only by the size of the machine. But 
the machine cannot tell you the meaning of 
one single fact of all the million or so that may 
be stored in its mechanical brain. 

I have seen еп who resemble that machine 
and so, without doubt, have you. We call 
them pedants and we commonly think of them 
as men who have read a great many books, 
but that is not necessarily the case. Any man 
who knows a fact, but doesn't know what it 
means, or what to do with it, is to that extent 
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pedantic, regardless of how much or how little - 
he has read. One who cap recite without 
hesitation, d 


In fourteen hundred and ninety-two ' 
Columbus sailed the ocean blue, ° 


but who hasnt any idea of why he sailed, or 
what came of his sailing, or how, it all hap- 
pened, is in possession of a fact, but haen't any 
real knowledge. Not until the fact of Colum® 
bus’ sailing is fitted into a great many other 
facts, some prior and others subsequent to the 
voyage does the great pattern of the Discovery 
of America emerge. Е 

It is perception of the pattern, not the indi- 
vidual fact, that constitutes learning, and as 
the pattern is being woven continuously on the 
loom of time, the learning process cannot come 
to an end until time itself shall stop. But this 
process is not labor. Assembling the facts is 
indeed drudgery of a very exhausting kind; but 
perception of their meaning when they have 
been collected and arranged is the reverse of 
labor; it dissipates the fatigue of labor, it is a 
refreshment, a stimulant, it is the renewal of 
youth. 

I am no advocate of the strenuous life as 
such. Hard labor, mental or physical, in itself 
tends to speed up the aging process and to 
break a man down; which is why men whose 
labor brings them nothing more than food and 
shelter grow old before their time. But the 
achievement of understanding can cancel the 
exhaustion of years of hard work, and set the 
man up ready to start all over again. 

I was born on a farm, and I know the inces- 
sant and arduous labor that farming involves. 
І have seen farmers who were broken, old men 
at forty; but I have never seen a really: good 
farmer in that condition unless he had been 
hurt in an accident, or had contracted some 
acute infection. . 

On the contrary, I have seen a number of 
first-rate farmers who were hale and hearty at 
eighty, although they had performed more 
back-breaking labor in the course of their lives 
than ten ordinary factory workers. Few of 
them had read many books, but all of them had 
acquired understanding of the facts with which 
they had to deal-the nature of the soil, the 
effects of weather, the breeding of animals, the 
control of pests—and every bit of new under- 
standing made them feel strong and vigorous 
agam. 

Why it should be so is a mystery that I can- 
not explain. Long physical labor pours into 
the system toxins that produce fatigue. When 
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` a man suddenly realizes that he knows what to 
do with that bk of swampy land, or that ten 
acres of pasture that have had him worried, 
or*that ailing animal, nothing has happened to 


+ e his muscles. The fatigue toxins are still there. 


But in the rush of encouragement they simply 
dort take effect. The farmer who all at once 
ces his way-out of a difficulty forgets that he is 
tired and, in point of fact, he isn't tired any 
*longer, or if he is it does him no harm. 

What is true of a farmer's body is equally, 
perhaps more emphatically, true of a mental 
workers brain. A man with a brilliant idea is 
never tired. Archimedes withdrew to the bath 
completely exhausted by his vain struggle with 
King Hiero's problem; but when the solution 
flashed upon him he rushed into the street 
shouting, “Eureka!” Does anyone doubt that 
he had forgotten his fatigue as well as his 
clothes? Does anyone doubt that he was ready 
to take on another problem? 

The farmer and Archimedes, of course, were 
struggling with very important problems af- 
fecting their livelihood. But I submit that a 
man with any kind of new idea is less tired 
than a man whose mind is completely vacant. 
It may have nothing whatever to do with the 
way he makes his living, but if it is something 
that had never occurred to him before it has 
the same effect of stimulating his interest; and 
when interest is aroused, fatigue retreats. If 
there were such a thing as a man who never 
grew tired, there would be such a thing as a 
man who never grew old. 

Perfection, of course, is not to be attained 
in this world. We all grow tired and we all 
grow old—but not at the same rate. The man 
who is watching the pattern emerge from the 
tangle of events is the one who ages slowly, 
and the man who has no more interest in it 
is the one who goes downhill at headlong speed. 
I repeat, that tt is not learning new facts that 
constitutes the elixir of youth; the labor of 
learning new facts is merely the unfortunate 
necessity connected with it. You have to learn 
the facts before you can understand their mean- 
ing; but it is seeing the meaning that can bring 
an exhfusted man leaping out of the bathtub 
to dance in the streets—or, to put it more de- 
corously, can make a doddering old graybeard 
suddenly young and strong again. 

In these days when, as the mourning poet 
put, it, so many little magazines have died to 
make verse free, it is almost scandalous to quote 
Alfred Lord Tennyson, but say what you will, 
the old Victorian had a neat way of putting 
things sometimes. Steamed up by what was 
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then a new idea, namely the dawn of modern 
biological science, he explained his enthusiasm 
by the couplet, . 


I doubt not through the ages one increas- 
ing purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widened with 
the process of the suns. 


Not many of us can fepeat that in all sincerity 
today. We find very numerous doubts troub- 
ling us. The multiplication of known facts 
has been so prodigious in recent years that our 
mastery has been narrowed down to a tiny 
fraction of the total. But do Tennyson justice; 
what inspired him was not the prediction that 
the thoughts of men are multiplied but that the 
thoughts themselves are widened with the 
process of the suns. 

If I understand him, he was happy to be- 
lieve not merely that men would know more, 
but that they would comprehend more. They 
would see more of the truth behind the facts. 
He hoped that we would “flash the lightnings, 
weigh the sun” not for idle sport, but to some 
increasing purpose. 

Doubtless it would have appalled him, as it 
appals us, to know that when we discovered one 
of the most tremendous secrets of the universe 
we could think of nothing better to do with it 
than to use it to blast two cities out of ex- 
istence and destroy 125,000 human lives. But 
that was because the discovery came at a time 
when we were involved in the madness of a 


‘great war; and when the world has gone mad 


philosophy is obliterated. 

But now that we are relatively sane again 
something better can be expected, and I have 
faith to believe that something better is on the 
verge of being achieved. So far, indeed, “the 
nations do but mutter, snarling at each other's 
heels,” but there are some indications of an 
increasing purpose to put this new source of 
energy not to the uses of destruction, but to 
bring somewhat closer Aristotle’s conditional 
prediction that when the shuttle moves itself, 
then earth’s last slave may be free. 

To know about this, to understand more and 
more of its meaning, to watch its progress as it 
unfolds, seems to me the highest privilege of 
our generation. We can’t all become nuclear 
physicists, and there is no feason why we 
should be. The dictum that energy equals mass 
multipled by the speed of light squared con- 
veys nothing at all to me, but why should it? 
That is in the province of the mathematicians, 
not in mine. But the dictum that man’s com- 
mand of physical forces has now reached the 
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point at which the immediate problem is to 
control his own destructive impulses, not those 
of nature, I can understand. It means that 
just in proportion as each of us cultivates in 
himself those qualities that set civilized man 
apart from the brutes, to that extent the nation 
is safer. It gives me, азап individual, a part 
in the vast process of creating a world that shall 
be a fit habitation for creatures that were in- 
tended to be only a little lower than the angels. 

To busy oneself about the creation of such 
a world is a work that renews the youth in a 
man, no matter what his chronological age. 
However, the most effective work can be done 
by those who are best acquainted with the 
facts of the world as it now exists—not all the 
facts, but those that bear upon the problem. 
Even these are very numerous, and to assemble 
them and sort them out takes time. The es- 
tablishment of a new and better order is not 
going to be done by children, or even by 
adolescents, simply because the necessary back- 
ground of information cannot be acquired by 
any human being in less than twenty years of 
living, and not often in less than thirty or more. 

For only half of what one needs to know 
can be collected from the records of this day 
or this week. The other half must be gleaned 
from the records of the past that are stored up 
in books. The newspapers give us an account 
of what is going on today, but knowing what 
is bappening today doesn't tell us what to do 
about it. To know what to do it is necessary 
to know what happened when the same thing 
came up before. For there is profound truth 
in the observation of the Preacher of old: "Is 
there anything whereof it may be said, See, 
this is new? it hath been already of old time 
which was before us." 

You may say, "But surely the atom bomb 
is new." Well, yes, the bomb itself is new, 
but not its meaning. This is not the first time 
that the human race has been horrified by the 
invention of a weapon so terrible that its use 
threatened to exterminate mankind. Nearly a 
thousand years ago the Pope, appalled by an 
invention that seemed to promise the depopu- 
lation of the world, issued a decree forbidding 
its use except against infidels, whose extermi- 
nation was reghrded as a pious duty. That 
weapon was the crossbow, whose bolts could 
penetrate ordinary armor. 

You may say, "Well, never mind the bomb 
itsel£, but what about the fact that the scien- 
tific method, that Tennyson relied on, has 
culminated not in the more abundant life, but 
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in ways of inflicting more abundant death? 

Has not the progress of man’sfthought come to 

a dead end?" It would seem so, but not for 

the'first time. In fact we can count at least 

three such apparent dead ends since the fall ° 
of the Roman empire. Long, long ago the- 

ology, after having dominated the world for 

centuries, played out in futile d&batgs ovef 
the same substance or a similar substance, bee 
tween the homoousians and the homoiousians, 

leading Gibbon to laugh about wars over a 

single letter of the alphabet. But then the 

world discovered the Greek philosophers and 

the Revival of Learning followed. 

Three hundred years later scholasticism 
played out in futile debates over how many 
angels could dance on the point of a néedle. 
But then Bacon and Descartes came up with 
the scientific method. 

Another three hundred years have passed. 
Perhaps the scientific method is now about to 


` play out in futile debates over whether ex- 


istence is continuous or whether Planck's con- 
stant is proof of a solution of continuity in all 
things. This could mean, of course, that the 
human intellect has touched the extreme limit 
of its power; but so it seemed when theology 
failed, and again when scholasticism failed, yet 
the event proved that each failure was only the 
introduction of a new method more powerful 
and more fruitful than the old. 

By analogy, therefore, the perplexities that 
darken our outlook today, while they could be 
the beginning of eternal night, could just as 
logically be the heralds of a new sunrise of 
which some future Wordsworth will declare, 


Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
And to be young was very heaven! 


The prudent man provides, as far as he can, 
against all contingencies. Unlike the Weeping 
Philosophers, he does not overlook the possi- 
bility even of good fortune. Therefore, through 
all his days in the limitless field of expanding 
knowledge he seeks ever the new idea; for he 
tells himself that its touch is spray from Ponce 
de Leon’s fountain of eternal youth and in its 
rainbow hues “thou shalt exalt thyself as the 
eagle, and set thy nest among the stars.” 
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Book Talk 
Emily v. Reed " 


BOOK TALK, a book-centered panel disgfission program, has been 
broadcasting by television throughout central Louisiana for several 


. months that there is a library in Rgpides Parish, and that its books and 


readers, when combined, produce interesting conversation and ideas. 
At least this is the effect we have been trying to produce, and we have 
reason to believe that to some extent we have been successful It 
seems to me that our experience is largely interesting in showing what 
can. be done with television with no funds, no special staff, no special 
training (though admittedly all these would have been helpful), and 
with a lot of volunteer cooperation. In spite of our unquestionably 
amateur status we know we have had a successful program from the 
standpoint of good entertainment both because of expressed public 
enthusiasm and because the television station, which at first was frankly 
dubious about the popular appeal of anything as "intellectual" as our 


- proposal, has not only continued to give us a half hour at a good time 


Sunday evenings, but after the first two and a half months asked us 
to do the program weekly instead of biweekly. > 
The program was. begun as part of the Rapides Parish Library’s 
celebration of the Louisiana Reading Festival, a state-wide reading 
program for adults, but it has continued as public relations for the 
library. To begin with I thought of it in terms of a book discussion 
by a panel made up of three permanent members and a guest chang- 
ing from program to program, the panel to be all men—my purpose 
being to get across the fact that reading is a respectable, pleasant, and 
profitable activity for men. То serve as pane] members I called on 
three men whom I had grown to know as well-read and articulate in 
our American Heritage discussion program. At this point the plan for 
the program began to change and grow. Rather than serving as a 
permanent panel these men, with the librarian, have constituted a plan- 
ning and advisory group. This group has planned program procedure, 
made the necessary arrangements with the television station, decided 
on the name of the program, chosen books for discussion, and selected 
panel members and invited them to take part. The function of these 
men in this last activity has been of the utmost importance because, 
with their long residence and wide acquaintance in the community, 
they have known with surety what people would make interesting panel 
members and have been able to secure outstanding local people in that 
capacity. : э» 
` Our first concern has been to use books which would provoke con- 
troversy, or at least some difference of opinion. Our next concern, and 
one of equal importance, has been to get panel members who were 
either known to have opposing viewpoints or were likely to provide 
contrast with each other. As the program went along women were 


. included as panel members at the insistence of the merin the advisory 


group, and we have recently had two men and two women on the 
panel, whether the librarian, à woman, or one of the men was serving 
as moderator.- . А 

While І am very doubtful whether just any book will provide dis- 
cussion material, we have found that a colorful, alert panel can make 
a lively discussion from something as uncontroversial as local history. 
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Genuinely controversial books on timely sub- 
jects are certainly the easiest type of book to 
handle, however. We have tried to vary the 
subject matter Ёт program to program, and 
also to select books of sufficient worth to justify 
calling so much attention to them . Among the 
titles we have based programs on are: 


Davis. But We Were Worn Free. 
Bishop. The Day Liftcoln Was Shot. 
Clark. From the Danube to the Yalu. 
Marquand. Sincerely, Willis Wayde. 
Basso. The View from Pompey's Head. 
Ochsner. Smoking and Cancer. 
Marshall. А Man Called. Peter. 

Rice. The Tumult and the Shouting. 
Heard. A Two-Party South? 

Patrick. The Teahouse of the August Moon. 
Whittington. Rapides Parish, a History. 
Wertham. Seduction of the Innocent. 
Lindbergh. Gift from the Sea. 

Bedford. The Sudden View. 

Flesch. Why Johnny Can't Read. 


We have tried a variety of approaches to 
preparing the program. We had just short 
of two weeks in which to get our first pro- 
gram ready; we have never had more time 
and we've sometimes had less. Naturally this 
pressure of time has limited us somewhat in 
choosing the book to be used, and I have 
found myself considering the length of a book 
even more than its suitability in other ways— 
not only because I had to read it but because 
panel members are likely to be busy people 
also and recoil from too long an assignment. 
Sometime during the week prior to the pro- 
gram we have arranged a meeting of the panel 
in as sociable an atmosphere as possible to 


- 


talk about what issues or points in the book’ 


seemed interesting to them for discussion. It 
`Һаѕ sometimes been difficult to. keep panel 
members from launching into what they intend 
to say on the program at this meeting, espe- 
cially when their reaction to the book has been 
strongly emotional, but they should be pre- 
vented from doing so or by program time they 
feel they are repeating themselves. Such a 
preparatory meeting can be of great help to 
the moderator in planning possible direction 
of the discussion along lines of genuine inter- 
est to the group 

Written scripts for panel members have 
been deliberately avoided. We have felt that 
spontaneity depended on having talk spring 
from the interaction of ideas among the group 
as the discussion developed on the program. 
The moderator has prepared duplicate scripts 
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for himself and the technical préducer in the 

station, largely as a guide for coordinating 
the cameras with cue phrase which we knew 

in advance would be used. These scripts have 

begun with the introduction of panel members, 

then a brief statement telling enough of what * * 
the book under discussion was about so that 

people in the audience who were unfamiliar 

with it would know in general What we were 
talking about, and then some question’ which 
might or might not be used as the discussion 

developed. To satisfy the demands of the 

station that we use some visual aids we have, 

when possible, made slides to fit the station's 

projector of pictures of the author, book 

illustrations, or pictures from magazines which 

might fit with one of the prepared questions. 

We have tended to use these less апд» less, 

however, as we found that the changing facial 

expressions of panel members seemed to pro- 

vide sufficient visual appeal and variety, and 

that dispensing with the slides made for more 

freedom for the development of good talk. 

We have tried, and succeeded to a large 
extent, to simulate the atmosphere of a living- 
room conversation, including the television 
cameras as members of the group. The physi- 
cal arrangement of the panel in the studio has 
helped to get this effect. The panel has been 
seated at two tables set in a V with the 
moderator in the center at the point of the V, 
so that the panel members have been facing - 
each other and talking to each other as well 
as the cameras. Microphones have been set 
between each two panel members, with one 
for the moderator, and they have been sensi- 
tive enough so that no one has had to be 
conscious of talking into a microphone. 

The authenticity of good conversation pro- 
duced on the program is witnessed to by the 
fact that almost invariably the panels have 
continued the discussion in progress at the 
end of the program for some little time either 
in the station or over coffee, and have always 
expressed, sometimes with real surprise, how 
much they have enjoyed participation in the 
program. Local talent has proved adequate, 
but we have been fortunate enough ta have a 
few distinguished guests from out of town 
for particular programs where their special 
qualifications added a great deal. Tremendous 
public interest was generated by the appear- 
ance of Dr. Alton Ochsner of New Orleans 
when we discussed his book on SMOKING 
AND CANCER, and by the appearance to- 
gether on the program on A TWO-PARTY 
SOUTH? of the National Committeemen from 
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Louisiana of the two major parties. 
. The station has taken care of such things as 
introductory д saying “The Rapides Parish 
Library presents BOOK TALK,” the writing 
OF the announcer’s introduction stating that 
the program is presented by station KALB-TV 
in cooperation with the library and intro- 
ducfng the moderator, and the name cards for 
еһе participants. It has also provided us with 
édentifying music played during the opening 
announcement and the close. I was delighted 
with their choice of music from Scheherazade, 
not only because it has lent a seductive note, 
bet because I felt her fame as a story-teller 
made the association suitable. Except for 
indications on the script of when we wanted 
the camera on panel members during intro- 
ductfons or on the book as it was introduced, 
or on certain slides, the technical side of the 
program has been left entirely with the sta- 
tion personnel. They have been so coopera- 
tive throughout that this has been quite 
satisfactory. Since the station is a new one 
they, too, have been experimenting as we 
went along. In the beginning they played 
the camera on each speaker alone as soon as 
they could pick him up, but lately they 
have varied this by using one of the two 
cameras further back in order to pick up 
several panel members at a time, or by alter- 
nating the cameras from side to side picking 
up two panel members at a time even when 
only one was speaking. 

We have never tried to reach any conclu- 
sions during our allotted time. We have, 
rather, been satisfied to let the discussion de- 
velop as long as time allowed, often having to 
break off in the middle of an argument. The 
almost universal complaint from listeners has 
been that the station just doesn't give us enough 
time! We feel that this reaction is good for 
it should lead.some of the audience to want 
to follow the question further—and it has, as 
demand for the books following the programs 
has shown. Unfortunately we have no statis- 
tics on this demand, but it was noticeable 
throughout the library; the local bookstore 
asked ws after our first appearance to give it 
warning of what books we were going to use so 
that they could be ready to meet the demand, 
and librarians from neighboring parishes have 
reported a response in their libraries. 

Perhaps the greatest value of the program 
has" been the prestige it has given the library 
in its association with an entertaining activity 
on a popular medium participated in by 
people who in themselves were interesting to 
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a large number of the audience—either be- 
cause they were well-known as friends or 
because their names or positions were known 
but their faces unfamiliar. ‘For the librarian 
t has been a unique experience to be made 
aware that she was suddenly a known face 
to people who had never set foot in the li- 
brary nor in gatherin where she usually finds 
herself. There has" been a warmth in the 
greetings she has had from complete strang- 
ers who stop on the street, in the grocery, 
almost anywhere to speak about the program 
that indicates a response of personal friendli- 
ness which must be good for the library. We 
feel that this may well lead to a feeling of 
friendly familiarity with the library which 
will in turn lead to increased use of its re- 
sources. Time has not permitted any real 
exposition of the content of the books dis- 
cussed nor any profound discussion of the 
ideas in the books, nor have we, tried to 
achieve this. We have tried to get the idea 
across that books are interesting to interesting 
people, and that both are to be found in the 
library. This maybe we have done. 
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Photographs of Navy high-altitude gait} said 
to closely approach probable futúre space 
suit design. Diagram shows ,space ship 
travelling from an orbit aroundfthe earth to 
an orbit around the moon for scientific ob- 
servation and return. 


The Shape of Things to Come 


The Story of a Lecture Series 


Fern Long 


Each epoch of history has had its own pervasive and characteristic 
atmosphere. When we say Renaissance we think of the great revival 
of the arts; when we say Age of Enlightenment we think of the ency- 
clopedists and revolutionaries of the eighteenth century; the words 
Industrial Revolution have become synonymous with the nineteenth 
century. 

If anyone were asked today what characterizes our century, and this 
particular middle part of our century, it would not take him long to 
say that we are living in the Age of Technology, a time of scientific 
development whose achievements shatter one’s sense of reality and 
dwarf his imagination. He might go on to say that these very achieve- 
ments have brought mankind to a fateful fork in the path of history, 
one leading to self-destruction, the other to unlimited opportunity. 
Many people, as they contemplate these two possibilities, are both 
worried and bewildered as to what the future may hold in store. 

Until this year, the adult education program of the Cleveland Public 
Library had taken no special cognizance of technical and scientific 
developments since the months immediately following Hiroshima when 
lectures and exhibits called attention to the almost uwrealizable fact 
that man had crossed the threshold into a new age—the age which was 
born in the shadow of a mushroom-shaped cloud. . 

Sensational new developments in the fields of science and technology 
made the failure to include this phase in the program, seem even more 
than before, a gross omission. Careful thought was given to the ways 
of presenting these areas of new developments and to the media which 
would best not only communicate information, but also stimulate inter- 
est in further reading and investigation. After the joint deliberation 
of the staffs of the Science and Technology Division and the Adult 
Education Department, the rather obvious decision was made to pre- 
sent a series of lectures in those areas in which the most outstanding 
expansion was currently taking place. j 

Often the possibility of launching a program depends upon the 
availability of the people who are able—and willing-to carry it 
through. It was because such a person was available, and most 
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generously 3, that the project, later named 
The Shape of Things to Come, got under way. 
This was a seridg of four illustrated talks, fol- 
lowed by questions and discussions on these 
topics: New Frontiers Under the Ocean; Our 
eGrowing Future with the Peacetime Atom; 
Space Travel—Our Greatest Adventure; Oppor- 
tunities Unlimited—the Unsolved Problems of 
Science. e° 
e The Person was Waldemar A. Ayres, Direc- 
tor of Research and New Product Engineering 
at the White Sewing Machine Corporation. A 
fairly recent newcomer to Cleveland, in the 
short time he had lived in the community he 
not ônly had become well acquainted with its 
civic and cultural resources, but was making 
his own special contribution to the city's life. 
Thate contribution was exactly in the field of 
our current interest: acquainting people with 
the scientific aspects of our time, using to do 
so, simple language and visual aids. Mr. 
Ayres imagination and general intellectual 
equipment were equalled by enthusiasm, gen- 
erosity, resourcefulness and articulateness so 
that, during the weeks of planning he devoted 
himself not only to the preparation of his lec- 
tures, but to the organization of materials and 
exhibits as well. As this preparation went for- 
ward it soon became apparent that these mate- 
rias and methods had a special interest, in 
some ways as great as the lectures themselves, 
for they were as much of the present and the 
future as were the subjects being presented. 

The printed program, whose cover bore the 
symbols which would be presented, also in- 
cluded the two best books suggested for read- 
ing on each topic before attending the lectures. 

In connection with no other program has so 
much thought been given to collateral reading 
and the preparation of exhibits. The Library's 
public relations staff was in repeated consulta- 
tion both with Mr. Ayres and the divisions in- 
volved in plarining and carrying the project 
through. Very early it was brought home to 
fhe planners that developments associated with 
these topics were so new, so much still in a 
state of flux, that little book material was 
available. In every case, the bibliographies 
prepared for each lecture included a major list- 
ing of magazine articles. 

If this was true of available reading mate- 
rial, it was even more true of visual aids which 
were zealously sought as essential supplements 
to lectures of this type. Only two 16mm. films, 
Marine Life and Report on the Atom, were 
considered suitable for use. Otherwise we 
were faced with the necessity of creating our 
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Mr. Waldemar Ayres discussing a model of 
a three-stage rocket for building a station in 
space. 


own visual aids, and this we did. Slides were 
made from photographs, and although they had 
certain crudities due to “home” production, 
still they were effective and illustrated points 
which could not have been made clear by 
verbal explanation alone. 

This was done for the first two lectures, New 
Frontiers Under the Ocean and Our Growing 
Future with the Peacetime Atom. When atten- 
tion was focussed on the third one, Space 
Travel—Our Greatest Adventure, we turned 
to the books, Exploration of the Moon, by 
Arthur Charles Clarke, and Conquest of the 
Moon, by Willy Ley and others. The beautiful 
imaginative illustrations by Chesley Bonestell, 
Fred Freeman, Rolf Klep and R. A. Smith 
“must be utilized"—and they were. This time 
we used not slides, but the illustrations them- 
selves, with an opaque projector as a mechani- 
cal aid. The effect of the strange, beautifully 
colored pictures cast large upon a large screen, 
was stunning. 

The final lecture, Opportunities Unlimited— 
the Unsolved Problems of Science, really pre- 
sented an extremely difficult pyoblem so far as 
the preparation of visual aids was concerned. 
Again, the availability of a person made possi- 
ble the production of an entirely new set of 
visual materials. This time a young artist on 
the Library Staff, after a series of conferences 
with the speaker, produced drawings from 
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which slides were made, to illustrate areas 
which Mr. Ayres saw as challenges to the sci- 
entists and young people of today and to- 
morrow. Television sets with miniature 
screens on which a number of programs may 
be sampled continuously before a selection for 
the big screen is made; devices for taking 
down dictation and pynting in English as 
normally spelled; investi A tions into the possi- 
bilities of reducing man’s need for sleep; tele- 
scopes with group viewing screens № full color, 
three dimensions and adjustable magnification 
up to thousands of times, even capable of see- 
ing in the dark—these are only a few of the 
challenging unsolved problems which are al- 
ready being considered, and in some cases 
actually worked on in laboratories. Conscious- 
ness of current scientific developments made 
none of Mr. Ayres' projections seem impossible. 
Two of the most interesting questions ex- 
pressed after the lecture were: 1—how is man, 
in his present state of development, going to 
cope with the pending changes in economic 
and social structure which present and future 
technological developments imply? And 2— 
sensationally increased leisure may be right 
around the corner, and is anything being done 
systematically by educators and others who 
should be thinking about it, to prepare to fill 


life and time which could be a tragically empty : 


nothingness? 

Organizing exhibits which were on view be- 
fore each lecture, also presented problems dif- 
ferent from those confronted in connection 
with other programs, largely because of either 
dearth or unavailability of display objects. 
There was something about the entire project 
which sent the imagination rocketing, often 
far beyond realizability. For example, for a 
few exciting hours we thought we might per- 
suade a local department store to lend us a 
two-man submarine for a lobby display in con- 
nection with the first lecture. However, con- 
siderations of weight and bulk very soon 
pricked that bubble. We compromised on a 
very interesting window display of skin-diving 
equipment; a new tool of the atomic age—a 
scintillation counter; and a large exhibit illus- 
trating the extraction of valuable chemical 
materials from the ocean. Accurate and 
blown-up photggraphs of space suits; devices 
made by high school students for a local Sci- 
ence Fair; materials lent by individuals and 
industrial firms—all of these were placed on dis- 
play in six areas of the Main Library during 
the period when the lecture series was in 
progress. One of these exhibits was in a street 
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window visible to thousands of p sersby. 

In connection with all projects of this type, 
one of the big questions inevifably is, what of 
the public's response? Is it extensive and in- 
tensive enough to warrant all the thought, the 


work and the time which have gone into it? e` 


Attendance averaged approximately 200, and 
interest was high. The lecture and question 
sessions ended at 10 P.M. (thirty* minutes beg 
yond usual closing time were allowed) but a 
large number lingered and had to be firmly re- 
minded that lights must be put out, and doors 
locked. The series was held through the 
month of May, a fact which undoubtedly cut 
down on the attendance. However, the balmy 
nights made possible spontaneous sessions out 
on the sidewalk in front of the Library, and 
sometimes almost an hour after closing ¢ime, 
Mr. Ayres was still answering questions. 

The chief criterion in judging the value of 
any library program is the extent to which it 
serves the citizens who support it. Not only 
the several hundreds of people who heard the 
lectures were served, but also those who 
viewed the exhibits or obtained copies of the 
reading lists. In addition, Mr. Ayres was in- 
vited to speak about the series on both radio 
and television programs. 

Although direct community service is the 
chief objective of any library activity, there are 
other values which attach to the presenting of 
this type of program. For example, the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer gave editorial commendation 
to the Library for this imaginative look to the 
present and future of technological develop- 
ment, calling attention to the fact that this 
again was a pioneering effort on the part of the 
Library. 

Certainly the making available of reliable, 
objective information is one of a public library's 
chief functions. And the library may assume 
an additional responsibility if it will: to take 
the initiative in centering attention upon impor- 
tant developments of this strange and wonder- 
ful time in which we live. It is a time when 
things not only happen with bewildering rapid- 
ity, but when people are informed of them 
with a rapidity no less bewildering. The pub- 
lic library, along with other educational agen- 
cies, should create and use every possible 
opportunity to do its share in helping to ac- 
quaint people with the abundant promise of 
the future, and to offset some of the anxieties 
which beset most of us in living today. It-was 
with this in mind that the lecture series, Shape 
of Things to Come, was presented by our. pub- 
lic library. 
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We Need More— 
and More 


е 

This bookmobile cartoon, which ар- 
peared in the Induftrial Press Service for 
November 7, 1958, is a piece of heart- 
ening evidence that the need for more and 
better library fervice is becoming known 
throughout the nation. The Industrial 
Press Service, published by the National 
Asfociation of Manufacturers, serves more 
than 6,000 weekly newspapers, totaling 
over 25 million readers. It furnishes 
"information on the views, aims, and 
achievements of manufacturers and of 
business." 

The cartoon is reprinted here as a re- 
minder to trustees and librarians that the 
Library Services Bill is to come before 
Congress during its second session, con- 
vening this month. Trustees and li- 
brarians can influence the passage of this 
bill (S. 205, H.R. 2840) by urging the 
support of their Senators and Repre- 
sentatives and by seeing to it that leading 
citizens do the same—now! A fact sheet 
on the Library Services Bill can be found 
in the ALA Bulletin for November, page 
564, 

INDUSTRIAL PRESS SERVICE 





Mice Bookniobiles in 1956! 





Gerstenslager 


4 The Gerstenslager Co. 
Wooster, Ohio 
Established 1860 


Every year the library on 
wheels extends its popularity. 
In 1956 new bookmobiles will 
help to make good reading 
conveniently available to 
more people than ever be- 
fore. More than ever, in 1956, 
Gerstenslager will be " Amer- 


ica's big name in bookmo- 
biles." 
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Ready 
for Use 
in the 

Library... 








Portable 


"EXACT-PHOTE-COP Y" 
DRY PROCESS COPY 
MACHINE 








Made in U.S.A, 


MAKES 

QUICK 

1 SURE 

| „22 COPIES 

© Cz FULLY GUARANTEED 
wee" 

p 222777 * No damage to pages 

bo * Detailed reproduction 


as low as $85.00 * Copies one or two sides 


Dry Copies Automatically — Electronically! No 
chemicals and no dark room needed. „Available 
9", 12" and 18" sizes. 


Write for free catalog and information about our 
special 5 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


General Photo Products Co., Inc. 


15 SUMMIT AVE. 





* CHATHAM, NEW JERSEY 





New 607 Page Edition 
International 
RADIO TUBE 

ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Describes over 18,500 valve 
and tube types, including 


cathode ray tubes, from all 


over the world! Unique— 
military types covered! Base 
connections agd operating 
characteristics ait tabulated 
with instructions in f lan- 
guages! Exhaustive. Invalu- 
able. 

British {ndustries Corporation 

Dept. AL-125 

Port Washington, New York 


Reserve Your Room NOW! 


News from Miami Beach indicates that smart li- 
brarians are already reserving their rooms for the 
Miami Beach Conference. Select your hotel and 
reserve your room now! Use the room reservation 
blank on page 575 of the November ALA Bulletin, 


NOW! 





At Long Last... 


A Practical Guide 
On Making Your 
Book Selection Policy 


“The libraries of America are and must ever 
remain the homes of free, inquiring minds. To 
them, our citizens . . . must ever be able to turn 
with clear confidence that there they can freely 
seek the whole truth, unwarped by fashion and 
uncompromised by expediency.” 

—Dwicut D. EISENHOWER 


* cites actual experiences 
* quotes existing policy statements 
Ж lists book selection aids 
* deals with censorship 
* suggests policy principles 

* .. written policy statements, where they exist, 
have become invaluable tools for sharpening the 
individual library's objections and for interpreting 
its role in the support of the basic principle of 
the freedom to read." 

—Introduction. Book Selection: 
Proceedings of a Work Conjgrence 


ORDER NOW AT $2.50 
+ The PLD Reporter, No. 4, “Book Selection: 
Proceedings of a Work Conference.” 


A series order for all issues of The 
PLD Reporter may be entered. In- 
quire for prices, 


ALA Publishing Department 
50 East Huron St. Chicago 11, Ш. 
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Awards and Citations to be made 
at the Miami Beach Conference 


1956 ALA Awards avd Citations 
Robert Е Scudder 


Chairman, ALA Board on Awards 


The Board on Awards of the American Library Association presents 
the following list of awards and citations to be made at the 75th annual 
ALA Conference in Miami Beach, June 17th to 28rd, 1956. The 
Board urges all library associations and ALA members to assist in the 
selection of outstanding librarians worthy of these national honors by 
sending nominations to the persons indicated below well in advance 
of the announced deadlines. 

The Melvil Dewey Medal, established in 1952 by the Forest Press, 
Incorporated, is awarded annually to an individual or a group for 
recent creative professional achievement of a high order, particularly 
in those fields in which Melvil Dewey was actively interested, notably 
library management, library training, cataloging and classification and 
the tools and techniques of librarianship. 

The Letter Librarian Award, established in 1946, consists of $100 
and a special certificate. It is awarded annually to a librarian who, in 
the line of duty, contributes most to emphasize the human qualities 
of service in librarianship. The Letter Library Award, consisting also 
of $100 and a special certificate given annually since 1947, is awarded 
to a library for distinguished contribution to the development of an 
enlightened public opinion on an issue of current or continuing im- 
portance. Mrs. Ada McCormick, the donor of these two awards, is 
editor of the magazine Letter. 

The Joseph W. Lippincott Award, consisting of $500 and a special 
certificate, has been presented annually by Joseph W. Lippincott 
since 1987 as an award for distinguished service in the profession of 
librarianship, such service to include outstanding participation in the. 
activities of professional library associations, notable published pro- 
fessional writing, or other significant activity on behalf of the profes- 
sion and its aims. 

Nominations for these four awards with a statement of qualifications 
and reasons for the choice should be sent to the chairman of the ALA 
Board on Awards, Robert E. Scudder, Free Library of Philadelphia, 
Logan Square, Philadelphia 8, Pennsylvania. The deadline for nomi- 
nations for each of these awards is April Ist, 1956. 

The annual Grolier Society Award, established in 1958 and con- 
sisting of $500 and a special certificate, is given in recognition of the 
achievements of a librarian in a community or schoo who has made 
an unusual contribution to the stimulation and guidance of reading 
by children and young people. The nominee must be a salaried 
librarian who spends the major part of his time in work with children 
and young people. The award may be given for contributions made 
either over a period of years or for one contribution of lasting value. 
Nominations must be accompanied by five copies of a statement of 
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achievement prepared by the nominating group 
or individual and should be sent directly to the 
Chairman of the Committee on the Grolier 
Society Award, Rosemary Livsey, Director, De- 
partment of Work with Children, Los Angeles 
Public Library, Los Angeles, California. Let- 
ters in support of the tQminations will be ac- 
cepted also. The deadlirX for entries is March 
18, 1956. Е 

The Е. Р. Dutton-John MacraeeAward for 
advanced study in the field of library work with 
children and young people was established by 
the E. P. Dutton Company in 1952 and first 
awarded in 1953, It consists of a fellowship 
amounting to $1000 and ‘is open to a librarian 
working with children or young people through 
a public library, a school library, or an institu- 
tion library. The award is designed to give 
the recipient an opportunity for formal or in- 
formal study of some aspect of the field that 
will be beneficial both to the person and to li- 
brary service. To be eligible for the award, a 
librarian must be a library school graduate and 
must have had at least three years of successful 
professional experience in libraries serving chil- 
dren or youth. Librarians interested in the 
award are asked to submit a statement of the 
study or project for which the award is re- 
quested and evidence that they are qualified 
to undertake the work. Prospective applicants 
should write to the chairman of the E. P. Dut- 
ton-John Macrae Award Committee, Nancy 
Jane Day, Supervisor of Library Services, State 
Department of Education, Columbia, South 
Carolina. Applications must be submitted by 
April 15, 1956. 

Two outstanding trustees of the libraries of 
the nation will be cited by ALA at the Miami 
Beach Conference. Trustee Citations are 
limited to trustees in actual service during at 
least a part of the calendar year preceding the 
1956 ALA Conference. Equal consideration is 
given to the service records of trustees of both 
large and small libraries. The jury will be in- 
terested’ in the state and national activities of 
the candidates as well as their contributions to 
the local library. Recommendations must be 
accompanied by a full record of the candidate's 
achievements and may be submitted by any 
library board, any individual library trustee, a 
state library association, a state trustee organi- 
zation, a state library extension agency, or by 
the Trustee Section of the ALA Public Li- 
braries Division. Nominations for the 1956 
awards must be mailed to the ALA Jury on 
Citation of Trustees, 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois or to the chairman, Eleanor 
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Tet 


Plain, Librarian, Aurora Public fray, Aurora, 
Illinois, not later than March 15, 1956. 

The John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards, 
established in 1948, are given by the Wilson 


Library Bulletin, in a contest sponsored jointly , . 


with the ALA Publie Relations Committee, for 

outstanding library publicity, based on scrap- 

books submitted to show a cross-section of the 

years publicity in various types Of Қргагіеѕе 
Every library is eligible. Full information ande 
entry blanks are available from Wilson Library 
Bulletin, 950 University Avenue, New York 52, 
New York, or from ALA Headquarters, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. Fey 
blanks must be in by April 1, 1956, but the 
completed scrapbooks are not due until April 
15, 1956. 

The Margaret Mann Citation, establishéd in 
1950 by the ALA Division of Cataloging and 
Classification, is awarded annually to a li- 
brarian who has made a distinguished contri- 
bution to librarianship through cataloging and 
classification. It may have been through pub- 
lication of Significant professional literature, 
participation in professional cataloging associa- 
tions, or valuable contributions to practice in 
individual libraries. The nominees must be 
members of DCC to be eligible but may be 
nominated by any librarian or ALA member. 
All nominations should be made, together with 
information upon which the recommendation 
is based, not later than February 1, 1956, to 
the chairman of the DCC Committee on Award 
of the Margaret Mann Citation, Mary Darrah 
Herrick, Associate Librarian, the Chenery Li- 
brary, Boston University College of Liberal 
Arts, 725 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 


-Massachusetts. 


The Newbery and Caldecott Medal winners 
for 1955 will be announced by the Children’s 
Library Association on March 5, 1956 in the 
New York office of Mr. Frederic G. Melcher, 
who established and endowed the awards. 
The Newbery medal, awarded annually sincg 
1922, will be presented to the author of the 
most distinguished contribution to American 
literature for children published during the 
year 1955. The Caldecott medal, first awarded 
in 1988, will be presented to the illustrator of 
the most distinguished American picture book 
for children. Nominations for the 1955-awards, 
which were due December 10, 1955, have been 
made by librarians to the Newbery-Caldecott 
Award Committee composed of twenty-two 
children’s and school librarians; chairman, 
Marian C. Young, Chief, Children’s Depart- 
ment, Detroit Public Library, Detroit, Mich. 
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`. ALA Midwinter Meeting 1956 


Tentative Schedule of Open Meetings 


(Room assignments will be given in Official ГА 


























e oT 2 
‚ Daß Morning 10:00-12:00 Afternoon 2:30-5:00 Evening 8:30-10:00 
. 
Tuesday ACRL Pure & Applied L. Assn. Officers ACRL, Coll. & Univ. Ls. 
Jan, 31 Science Sect. Workshop Sects. Jt. Meeting 
7 Pub. Ls. Div. L. Work as Career Jt. | Exhibits R. T. 
Comm. 
ы Sch. І. Supvs., City Nat. Assn. State Ls. Jr. Members R. T. 
К. & County ` 
Religious Bks. R. T. L. Periodicals R. T. 
Wednesday Child. & Y. P. Div. COUNCIL ACRL Jr. Coll. Ls. Sect. 
Feb.1 
Federal Relations Comm. Cat, & Class Div. 
& State Presidents, . 
Agency Dirs., & Co- 
ordinators 
Pub. Ls. Div. Reference 
Sect. 
Thursday COUNCIL Amer. Assn. Sch, Lans. COUNCIL 
Feb. 9 
ACRL Reference Lus. 
Sect.—PLD Ref. Sect. 
Jt. Meeting 
Pub. Ls. Div. L. Exten. 
Sect. 
Staff Organizations 
R. T. 
"T 
Friday Audio-Visual R. T. ACRL Teacher Train. 
Feb. 3 L. Educ. Div. Inst. Ls. Sect. 
и Hospital Ls. Div. 
L. Community Project 
Ф 
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ALA Midwinter 


Tentative 


General oai 


ALA Council Ы 
(Meetings open to all ALA members) 


Wednesday, February 1, 2:30 p.m., Thursday, 
February 2, 10:00 a.m. and 8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, John S. Richards, president 

Nominating Committee report~Helen M. Harris, 
chairman 

Finance Committee report—Roger H. McDonough, 
chairman 

Council Steering Committee on Implementation of 
the Management Survey—Lucile M. Morsch, 
chairman 

Presidential reports 


АТА —Јоһа S. Richards, president 
ALA Divisions: 
American Association of School Librarians— 
Mrs. Dilla W. MacBean, president 
Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries—Robert Vosper, president 
Division of Cataloging and Classification— 
Evelyn M. Hensel, president 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young 
People—Maxine LaBounty, president 
Hospital Libraries Division—Mrs. Suzanne Mc- 
Laurin Connell, president 
Library Education Division—Richard B. Sea- 
lock, president 
Public Libraries Division—Mildred W. San- 
doe, president 


Notable Books—1955—Public Libraries 
Notable Books Council 

Association of Young People’s Librarians Compila- 
tion of 1955 Adult Books Recommended for 
Young People 

Committee on Boards and Committees report— 
L. Quincy Mumford, chairman 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee report-Don- 
ald W. Kohlstedt, chairman 

Awards Board report—Robert E. Scudder, chairman 

Council Study Cemmittee on the Religious Books 
Round Table—Arthur W, Swann, chairman 

Report on International Congress of Libraries and 
Documentation Centres, Brussels, September, 
1955—Douglas W. Bryant, ALA delegate 

Board on Acquisition of Library Materials report— 
Edwin E. Williams, chairman 


Division 
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Meeting 1958 .^- 


Program 


Group Meetings - vs 


American Association of 
School Librarians 


President, Mrs. Dilla W. MacBean, Route 2, Stone 
Lake, Wis. executive secretary, Mary Неер 
Mahar, 50 Е. Huron St., Chicago 


Thursday, February 2, 2:30 p.m. 


Business meeting nd 
Committee reports 
State Assembly reports 


Association of College and Reference Libraries 


President, Robert Vosper, University of Kansas 
Library, Lawrence; executive secretary, Arthur 
T. Hamlin, 50 East Huron St., Chicago 


Tuesday, January 31, 9:30 p.m. 


Division business meeting 
Treasurer's report 


COLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, James H. Richards, Jr., Carleton Col- 
lege Library, Northfield, Minn.; secretary, Bar- 
bara Hubbard, Mount Holyoke College Library, 
South Hadley, Mass. 


Tuesday, January 31, 8:30 p.m. 


Joint meeting with University Libraries Section 

Presiding, James H. Richards, chairman College 
Libraries Section 

Report on the United States Steel Foundation grant 
and implications of the anticipated expansion of 
this activity—Robert Vosper, University of Kan- 
sas Library, Lawrence ~ 

Report of special ACRL committee to draft 
an exploratory statement of field of interest for 
Council Steering Committee on Implementation 
of the Management Survey recommendgtions— 
Robert W. Severance, Army Library, Pentagon, 
Washington, D.C., chairman 

Report to ACRL of the Council Steering Com- 
mittee on Implementation of the Management 
Survey recommendations—Lucile М. Morsch, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C., chair- 
man 

University Libraries Section business meeting 

College Libraries Section business meeting 

Followed by Division business meeting at 9:30 p.m. 
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Juxion Мокок LIBRARIES SECTION 


‘Chairman, Mrs.‘ Thelma V. Taylor, Los Angeles 
Harbor Junior College Library, Wilmington, 
Calif.; secretary, Orlin C. Spicer, Morton High 
School and Junior College Libraries, Cicero, Ш. 


Wednesday, February 1, 8:30 p.m. 


Problems ig Evaluating College Libraries— 
e Mangjng'M. Pattillo, North Central Association 
eRepoxts of Committees 
Business meeting 





“1 ain't never had 
nothing that wasn't 
mine by rights." 


LIBRARIES OF TEACHER TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS SECTION 


> 
Chairman, Donald A. Woods, State College Li- 
brary, Milwaukee, Wis.; secretary, Katherine 
Walker, Northern Illinois State Teachers College 
Library, De Kalb, Ш. HE YANKEE who made that boast 
could carve out his own living on 
his own land and look to no man else 
to satisfy his needs. In our age of 
technological specialization, there is 
no such complete individual self- 
sufficiency. Yet in any age, having the 
basic things we need “by rights” is 
an essential element of human dignity 
and independence. How can we pro- 
tectdt in our interdependent society? 
What part should the government 
play? 
Out of his long career of public ser- 
vice, A. DELAFIELD SMITH has distilled 
a new philosophy of social and legal 
responsibility to the individual. Re- 
viewing the history and present pro- 
cedures in our education, health and 
social welfare programs, he shows 
where our present practices fail to 
meet today's requirements—and what 


Friday, February 3, 2:30 p.m. 


Report of Committee on Bibliographic Research— 
E. Walfred Erickson, State Normal College Li- 
brary, Ypsilanti, Mich., chairman 

Report of Committee on Standards—-Roscoe Е. 
Schaupp, Booth Library, Eastern Illinois State 
College, Charleston, Ill, chairman 

Collecting and organization of sponsored materials 
for the classroom—Dr. Lenore Netzer, State Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Business meeting 


Pure AND ÅPPLIED SCIENCE SECTION 


Chairman, William S. Budington, John Crerar Li- 
brary, Chicago, Ill; secretary, Mrs. Mildred 
K. Heatwole, Applied Physics Laboratory Li- 
brary, Johns Hopkins University, Silver Springs, 


Д 
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Tuesday, January 31, 10:00 a.m. 


Conference on Science Documents 

Report on meeting of the International Congress 
of Libraries and Documentation Centres: 

Agricultural Aspects—Foster E. Mohrhardt, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Library, Washington, 
D.C. . | 

Engineering and Scientific Aspects—Mrs. Dorothy 
M. Crosland, Georgia Institute of Technology 
Library, Atlanta 


REFERENCE LIBRARIANS SECTION 


Chairmgn, Thomas S. Shaw, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C.; secretary, Janet White, Gen- 
eral Library, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


Thursday, February 2, 2:30 p.m. 


Joint meeting with the Public Libraries Division 
Reference Section 

Co-chairmen: Dorothy S. Truesdale, Public Li- 
brary, Rochester, N.Y.; and Thomas S. Shaw 

Propósed Reference Council-a discussion 

Business meeting of ACRL Section 
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we can do to develop an intelligent, 


realistic program for the future. 


The 
Right 
to Life 


By A. DELAFIELD SMITH 


Assistant General Counsel, U. $ Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare 


$3.50 at bookstores 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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WRITE l uu 
FOR FREE | \ m 
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STEEL LIBRARY 
. SHELVING 






rm a! | FREE ESTIMATES 
a" WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


DELUXE METAL FURNITURE CO. 
WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA 


A DIV. OF ROYAL METAL MFG., Co. 


465 Struthers Street 





UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, Edward B. Stanford, University of 
Minnesota Libraries, Minneapolis; secretary, Miss 
Roy Land, University of Virginia Library, 
Charlottesville 


Tuesday, January 31, 8:80 p.m. 


Joint meeting with College Libraries Section 
For program see College Libraries Section 


Cataloging and Classification Division 


President, Evelyn M. Hensel, Pennsylvania State 
University Library, University Park, Pa.; execu- 
tive secretary, Mrs. Orcena Mahoney, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 


Wednesday, February 1, 8:30 p.m. 
Business meeting 
Establishment of a Special Committee on Biblio- 
graphic Control of Audio-Visual Materials 
Establishment of a standing Committee on Coopera- 
tion with Latin American Catalogers and Classi- 
fiers s 
Discussion of the DCC Field of Interest Statement 


Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People 


President, Maxine LaBounty, District of Columbia 
Public Library, Washington, D.C.; executive sec- 
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retary, Mildred L. Batchelder, #0 E. Huron St., 
Chicago d : 


Wednesday, February 1, 10:00 a.m. 

Membership meeting 

DLCYP, CLA and AYPL in the Reorganization of : 
ALA—Margaret C. Scoggin, New York Public 
Library, vice-president, DLCYP and chaiwman 
DLCYP Reorganization Committe&; Maxine Lag 
Bounty; Alice Louise LeFevre, Weste? Michi- 
gan College, Kalamazoo, past president DLCYP? 
Frances M. Grim, Public Library, Cleveland, 
Ohio, chairman, AYPL; Jane А, Elistrom, Public 
Library, Lakewood, Ohio, vice-chairman, AYPL; 
Jane Darrah, Public Library, Youngstown, £o, 
chairman, CLA; Marian C. Young, Public Li- 
brary, Detroit, Mich., vice-chairman, CLA. 


Hospital Libraries Division 


President, Mrs. Suzanne M. Connell, V. A. Hos- 
pital Library, Lake City, Fla.; secretary, Mrs. 
Vera S. Flandorf, Nurses Library, Children’s 
Memorial Hospital, Chicago 


Friday, February 3, 2:30 p.m. 
Business meeting 
Film showing—“The Winged Bequest” 


Library Association Officers Workshop 


Chairman, Ralph A. Van Handel, Public Library, 
Gary, Ind. 


Tuesday, January S1, 2:80 p.m. 

How Can We Establish Closer Relationships Be- 
tween ALA and its State Chapters—a panel dis- 
cussion 

Moderator: John Mackenzie Cory, Circulation De- 
partment, New York Public Library, New York, 
N.Y. 

Panel members: to be announced 


Library-Community Project 
Chairman, Ruth Warncke, project director, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago К 
Friday, February 3, 2:30 рт. 


Library-Community Projects Consultant Service— 
discussion 
Speakers to be announced 


Library Periodicals Round Table 


Chairman, Karl Brown, 430 E. 68rd St, New 
York, N.Y. 


Tuesday, January 31, 8:30 p.m. 


Methods of Printing and Duplicating Library Pe- 
riodicals—Daniel Melcher, R. R. Bowker Com- 
pany, New York, N.Y. : 

Principles of Format and Page Layout for Library 
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Periodicals-Hwy Alexander, editor, Specialty 
* Salesman Magazine 
Report on the- Directory of Library Periodicals— 
Phillips Temple, Georgetown University, Wash- 
Ls ington, D.C. 
*Treasurers report—Elaine Von Oesen, State Li- 
brary Commission, Raleigh, N.C. 
Nomjnating Committee report 


. 
The Royd Table is sponsoring an exhibit of library 
e periodicals during the Midwinter Meeting. 


Library Work as a Career, 
Joint Committee 


Chajman, John Е. Harvey, State Teachers Col- 
lege Library, Pittsburg, Kan. 


Tuesday, January 31, 2:30 p.m. 

Plans,for a Manual for Library Recruiters—John F. 
Harve 

Plan for a National Library Career Week—Marion 
T. Bingham, Public Library, Boise, Idaho. 

Leaflet on Librarianship for Parents—Dorothy 
Shoemaker, Public Library, Kitchener, Ont., Can. 

Leaflet on Librarianship for Vocational Counselors 
—Sister Norberta, Marywood College, Scranton, 
Pa. 

Directory of Library Science Scholarships—Alice 
Ruf, School of Library Science, Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The АРСА Exhibit—Mrs. Mary E. Shaw, Public Li- 
brary, Falls Church, Va. 

Report of Committee to Study the Status of the 
Joint Committee on Library Work as a Career 
—Katharine Hyatt, 5th U. S. Army Headquarters, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Plans for the Miami Beachgfneeting—Hazel M. De- 
Meyer, Western For A College of Education, 
Kalamazoo. .. 

National Association of 
State Libraries 


President, Walter T. Brahm, State Library, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; secretary, Helene H. Rogers, State 
Library, Springfield, Ill. 


Tuesday, January 31, 2:30 p.m. 


Future of NASL and its Relation to ALA: Oppor- 
tunity presented by ALA Management Survey 
and subsequent ALA reorganization 

Tentative report of NASL committee—Harold F. 
Brigham, State Library, Indianapolis, Ind., chair- 
man 

Discussion 

Tentative report of special NASL committee on 
State Libraries and Public Library Standards— 
Mrs, Loleta D. Fyan, State Library, Lansing, 
Mich., chairman 





THE SORBONNE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


2ND ANNUAL SESSION OF 
THE SCHOOL OF FIELD 
STUDIES IN EUROPEAN 
ARCHIVES, LIBRARIES, 
AND MUSEUMS 


ITALY | ENGLAND FRANCE 


-Thelusive price of $750.00 includes the three 
countries, Italy, England and France, transporta- 
tion, lodgings, excursions, studies, teas, plus 
transatlantic round trip (tourist class) on luxury 
liners of the French Line, U.S. Line, Cunard 


Line, etc. Apply early for preferred sailings on these lines. SPRING 


SUMMER SESSION IN JULY. 


This program is open 





Attending a lecture-seminar at Chaucer House of the 
Library Association of Great Britain. Mr. B. I. Palmer, 
Education Officer of the Association, spoke on professional 
training and qualifications. 1. to r., Miss Orpha Hudson 
(Oregon), Mrs. Irene Sigler (Oregon), Miss Dorothy Harris 
(Swarthmore College), Miss Muriel Toppan (Harvard), Mrs. 
L. P. Brown (Buffalo), and Miss Adelaide Lockhart (Yale). 
Partially hidden is Miss B. Lentz of Washington. 


SESSION PLANNED FOR MAY, 


to all members of Library Staffs, Museums, Archives, and related fields as well 


as to members of the teaching profession. Friends and relatives may accompany as non-academic partici- 


pants. The 6 units of graduate credit issued only to those holding 


English, Library Science, or Journalism. 


a B.A. or a B.S. degree in History, 


SCHOOL OF FIELD STUDIES, Box 1405 Beverly Hills, Calif. (General 


Offices: 449 South La Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles 48, Calif.) . 


1956 
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MANUAL OF PHOTOGRAMMETRY 


A HANDBOOK 

by т 

LEADING AUTHORITIES IN EACH PHASE OF THE SUBJECT 
(J 





- . 


CONTENTS 


20 Chapters 


The Development of Photogrammetry 
Elements of Photogrammetric Optics 
Cameras—3 Parts—Aerial Cameras and Acces- 

sories, Field Calibration and Shutters 
Aerial Photography 


Photographic Materials and Laboratory Tech- 
niques 

Basic Mathematics of Photogrammetry 

Field Surveys for Photogrammetry 

Radial Triangulation 

Rectification 

Preparation of Aerial Mosaics 


$7.50 to members only 


Over 300 Illustrations 


PUBLISHED BY 


876 pages 


Elements of Stereoscopy 

Photographic Interpretation for Civil Purposes, . 

Map Compilation with the Stereometer-type 
Instrument 

Photogrammetric Plotting Instruments 

The Operation of the Multiplex 

Mapping from Oblique Photographs 

Planning for Photogrammetric Mapping 

Education and Training 

Definitions of Terms Used in Photogrammetry 

Reading Reference List 


Price $12.50 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PHOTOGRAMMETRY 
1000 llth St, N.W. 
Washington 1, D.C. 








Public Library Statistics—should state library agen- 
cies be responsible for the collection? 


Following the meeting the NASL Executive Board 
will meet 


Public Libraries Division 


President, Mildred W. Sandoe, Public Library, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; executive secretary, S. Janice Kee, 
50 E. Huron St, Chicago 


Tuesday, January 31, 10:00 a.m. 
The Proposed Public Libraries Association—a dis- 
cussion 


Leader: Ruth W. Gregory, Public Library, Wau- 
kegan, Ill., chairman PLD Organization Com- 
mittee 


LIBRARY EXTENSION SECTION 


President, Verna Nistendirk, Boonslick Regional 
Library, Sedalia, Mo.; secretary, Elizabeth B. 
Hage, Scott County Library, Eldridge, Iowa 


Thursday, February 2, 2:30 p.m. 


Progress reports from committees 


Discussion on Status of LES in plans for reorgani- 
zation 
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REFERENCE SECTION 


Chairman, Dorothy S. Truesdale, Public Library, 
Rochester, N.Y.; secretary, Margaret L. Jacobs, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 


Wednesday, February 1, 10:00 a.m. 


Program to be announced 


Thursday, February 2, 2:30 p.m. 


Joint meeting with ACRL Reference Librarians 
Section 
For program see ACRL Reference Librarians Sec- 
tion 
School Library Supervisors, lnc 
City ad, County 


Chairman, Virginia McJenkin, Fulton County 
School Libraries, Atlanta, Ga.; secretary, Sara 
Jaffarian, Public School Libraries, Greensboro, 
N.C. 


Tuesday, January 31, 10:00 a.m. 


Business meeting 
Plans for participation in AASA and ASCD Con- 


ferences 
Plans for program at ALA Conference, Miami 
Beach . 


Discussion of special and common problems 
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ES Midwinter Notes 


Registration 

A registration desk will be maintained by the 
ALA staff in the Passagio, Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
All persons attending the meetings are expected to 
register there. The registration fee is $2 daily or 
%5 for the entfre meeting. Evidence of registration 
pill be Ф тей for attendance at meetings. 


Breakfast, Luncheon and Dinner Meetings 


Groups planning meetings involving meals or any 
сафро service, and requiring a private room, 
must first obtain a room assignment from ALA 
Headquarters. After a room has been assigned, 
arrangements for menu, price, and service must be 
madegthrough Mr. Carl Smith, catering manager at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 

Minimum prices for group meals in private 
rooms are per person: 

Breakfast, $2.02, including tax and gratuity 

Luncheon, $2.88, including tax and gratuity 

Dinner, $4.60, including tax and gratuity. 


Alumni Meetings 


The University of Illinois Library School will 
hold a reception on Thursday, February 2, at 
4:30 p.m. Mrs. Thelma C. Bird, State Teachers 


College Library, Terre Haute, Ifd., is in charge of 
arrangements. 

The University of Chicafo Graduate Library 
School will have a receptign on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 1, at 5:00 p.m. WP Barbara Payne, Ameri- 
can Meat Institute Fofindation Library, 939 E. 
57th St, Chicago, is 1n* charge of arrangements. 


Library Periodicals Display 


During the Midwinter Meeting at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, there will be on display a collection 
of about 120 library periodicals from all over the 
country. The display is sponsored by the Library 
Periodicals Round Table and will enable librarians 
to read and inspect issues of a wide variety of 
library periodicals sponsored by state agencies, 
state, regional and national library associations, and 
many individual libraries. 


Professional Information Center 


The Professional Information Center will be lo- 
cated in the West Lounge of the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. Helen T. Geer and Katherine Mohler 
of the Headquarters Library will be in charge. 
New professional literature, including pictures, 
plans and slides of new library buildings, will be 
on display. 
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Fer Your Information 


BY HELEN T. 
Headquarters Libfaridn 





All items listed У, the Headquarters 


Library and are availalje for loan. 
. 


As the Library Services Bill is reintroduced in 
the Second Session of the 84th Congress this 
month, you will want to read again Marie Loizeaux’ 
excellent coverage of the last session’s hearings, 
“The Library Services Bill in the Making,” in the 
September Wilson Library Bulletin. 

The proceedings of the twentieth annual con- 
ference of the Graduate Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago held last summer on the theme 
"The Future of the Book" are included in the 
Library Quarterly for October. The papers are well 
worth reading. Also in this issue is the list of 
"Graduate Theses Accepted by Library Schools in 
the United States, 1954-55," prepared by Leon 
Carnovsky. 

Reference Books for Iowa Schools and Libraries, 
a list recommended by the Reference Books Com- 
mittee of the Iowa Library Association for the 
State Department of Public Instruction, will be of 
use to many librarians. 

Children's and school librarians will want to 
see Once Upon a Time, a new pamphlet for 
storytellers, prepared by the Picture Book Com- 
mittee of the Children's and Young People's Sec- 
tion of the New York Library Association, Avail- 
able for 25 cents from Anne Izard, New York 
Public Library. 

Those interested in helping organize church 
libraries will want to see a practical handbook, en- 
titled How to Build a Church Library. It is one 
of the best that we have seen. Available for $1.00 
from Bethany Press, Box 179, St. Louis 8, Missouri. 

Those seeking audio-visual materials, such as 
16mm films, slides, filmstrips, recordings and ex- 
hibit materials, will be interested in Audio-Visual 
Resources, compiled by the Adult Education Di- 
vision of the Oakland (Cal) Public Library. 

The La Porte (Ind.) Public Library Staff has 
been reviewing its services and the use made of 
these by the public as well as a survey of its build- 
ing and needs. The Librarian, George Curtis, has 
issued two reports covering the information gained. 

The syllabi used for the home study courses in 
Reference and Book Selection in the School Li- 
brary, at Kansas State College, Manhattan, include 
much helpful information. Library school teachers 
as well as othersewill be interested in seeing these. 

School librarians will want to see the proceedings 
of the Workshop on School Library Problems, held 
at the University of Nevada, June, 1955. Practical 
information on book selection, displays, publicity, 
story telling, and the evaluation of school library 
services is included. 

If you are working on a staff or procedure 


^ 


manual, you will want to see the Staff Manual of 
the St. Louis Public Library, whigh is arranged 
alphabetically by subjects. ° - 

A few new handbooks for college and university 
students have come from the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles (“Know Your Library”), Bos- 
ton University College of Liberal Arts (“Chenery 
Library Handbook"), University of California, at 
Davis (“Using Your Library”), Colorado А=® M 
College (“Tips on Using the Library”) and Kansas 
Wesleyan University (“Studeht Guide to the Me- 
morial Library”). 

The newest challenge to librarians in tht field 
of adult education is to help local corporations in 
re-educating their business executives. Don Sei- 
well’s remarks at the ALA Conference in Phila- 
delphia on “Back to School for Executives,” and 
his list of books used at the University of Penn- 
sylvania’s 1955 Institute of Humanistic Studies for 
Executives are well worth reading in the Library 
Journal for November 1. 

Equipment and space requirements for audio- 
visual materials are clearly described in Audio- 
Visual Centers in Colleges and Universities, issued 
by the Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction of the 
National Edücation Association, 1201 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. (Price: $1.50.) ' 

Irving Lieberman's report of Audio-Visual In- 
struction in Library Education, which concerns 
itself with the general content and organization of 
audio-visual instruction with some mention of spe- 
cific requirements in academic, public and school 
library services, is available for $2.00 from Colum- 
bia University Bookstore, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27. 

School librarians will be interested in The Library 
in High School Teaching by Martin Rossoff, pub- 
lished by the H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University 
Ave., New York 52. (Price $2.00.) 

The second edition of Manual for Student Library 
Assistants, is now available from Eunice Keen, Li- 
brarian, Lakeland High School Library, 
Florida. 

The Library Binding Institute, 10 State St., Bos- 
ton 9, Mass., has given us a set of 2” x 2” slides, 
showing how to bind a book. (Available also from 
the Institute.) ° 

À new survey to come across our desk is that of 
the Barnard College Library in New York City, 
prepared by Maurice Tauber, Professor, School of 
Library Service, Columbia University. 

Have you ever wondered about the author of 
Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations, which has ‘been 
called “a palace of pleasure as well as a court 
of appeals"? John D. Marshall tells us „about 
“John Bartlett and His Quotation Book" in the 
Wilson Library Bulletin for November. 
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Book Charging 
for the 


Progressive Library 
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use the 


GA Y LORD There's less fatigue, lost time, waste motion and error when 


you use the simpler, faster, accurate Gaylord Book- 
Charging Machine. 


. ә 
electric-automatic Handle increased circulation in less time with less staff 
and with "reserves" under complete control. 
a book-charger Join the growing list of libraries enjoying the economy 
and benefits of automatic book charging. You'll be glad 
. ^ yov did. 
Our Charging Machine Brochure contains com- 
. d 


plete information. Write for your copy today. 





GAYLORD BROS., 


C. 
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. The completely revised 


and enlarged edition of the 
MEDICAL LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 
HANDBOOK OF 


~ Medical 
‘library 


practice 
with a bibliography 


of the reference works and histories 
in medicine and the allied sciences 
630 pages, $10.00 


edited by Janet Doe, Librarian, New 
York Academy of Medicine and Mary 
Louise Marshall, Librarian, Tulane 
University School of Medicine 


Completely revised in accordance with 
the many changes in the medical and li- 
brary fields, this new Handbook is a 
guide to the collection, organization, and 
care of medical literature and to the 
chief reference works and histories in 
medicine and its allied fields. Emphasiz- 
ing the differences between general and 
medical libraries it provides basic infor- 
on for the new medical librarian and 
new ideas and helps for the veteran. 
The annotated Bibliography of 1965 en- 
tries lists’ the chief reference works and 
histories in medicine and its allied fields. 
It will be of continuing value to all users 
of medical literature—librarians, physi- 
cians, scientists, Ж students. 





American Library Association 
50“. Huron St. e Chicago 


Advnddid NI AdaV3d 


CONTENTS 


* Medical libraries. Marion Е. Dondale. 
Types of libraries. Differences between 
medical and general libraries. Library 
standards. M 


* The Medicalf Library Association. 
Bertha B. Halfn. Origin. Organization. 
Program. , 


* The medical librarian. William D. 
Posfell. Formal medical library education. 
Certification. Professional ^ avocations. 
Qualifications and salaries. 


e Administration. Mildred Jordan. Or- 
ganizing. Budgeting. Planning the library. 
* Acquisition and preservation. Isa- 
belle T. Anderson. Budget. Periodicals 
and serials. Textbooks and monographs. 
Government documents. Reports of inter- 
national congresses. Organizational pub- 
lications. Exchanges. Gifts. Book repair, 
binding, and preservation. 


* Classification. M. Irene Jones. Gen- 
eral classification systems. Medical classi- 
fication systems. Special medical classifica- 
tions. Serials and miscellaneous material. 


* Caialoging. Wilma Troxel. Descriptive 
cataloging: Main entries; added entries; 
types of material; arrangement of catalog; 
ubliosxaphle aids. Subject cataloging: 
Subject headings; subject authority lists. 
* Non-book materials. Eleanor Fair. 
Pamphlets, reprints. Picture files. Maps, 
charts, and posters. Exhibits. 


* Photoduplication. Mildred D. Walter. 
Photostats. Microfilms. Microcards. Mo- 
tion pictures. Television. Facsimile trans- 
fer. Lantern slides. Photographs. 


* Public relations. Mildred R. Crowe. 
Planning and carrying out a public rela- 
tions program. Teaching the use of the 
library. Techniques. 


e Reference and bibliographic service. 
Eileen R. Cunningham and Mary E. Grin- 
nell. Clientele. Scope and organization of 
reference service. Medical reference 
works. Answering reference questions. 


e Rare books and the history of medi- 
cine. Gertrude L. Annan. The rare book 
collection. The reference collection. Book 
selection. Cataloging. Catalog cards. Sup- 
plementary lists. Classification, Physical 
care. Reference work. Useful historical 
works. Journals on the history of medicine. 
Exhibits. 


* A bibliography of the reference 
works and histories in medicine and 
the allied sciences. Eileen R. Cunning- 
ham, Gertrude L. Annan, and Mary E. 
Grinnell. 
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GADGET QF THE MONTH 


DUST-RESISTANT CORDS are claimed a 
possibility by use of the “tomic Jewel, a radio- 
active device which clips on the tone arm of any 
record player. Weighing less than @/50th of an 
ounce the Atomic Jewel is a tiny ball of plastic 
containing a small amount of radioactive material, 
which ionizes the air at the record surface, neutral- 
izing the electric charges. Robins Industries Corp., 
41-08 Bell Blvd., Bayside 61, N.Y. 


MAGAZINES, pamphlets, and other types of 
literature. obtain maximum attention when dis- 
played in the new Visi-Rack. "Transparent plexi- 
glas fronts permit complete visibility of the entire 
cover; the plexiglas facings are removable for easy 
cleaning, and will not warp, crack, or discolor. 
Other construction features include tilt-back de- 
sign, a twin-door cabinet base for back numbers, 
and ball bearing casters for easy portability. Con- 
structed of heavy gauge, all-welded steel, the Visi- 
Rack sells for $57.50. Halverson Specialty Sales, 
886 N. Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 22. 


NOTABLE BOOKS are again listed in an at- 
tractive two-color folder by Sturgis. You'll want 
to order this book list in quantity to acquaint your 
patrons with the best in contemporary literature. 
Library Products, Inc., Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. 


WOODEN FURNITURE in new lines and de- 
signs continues to be introduced by Standard Wood 
Products Corporation, in New York. All pieces 
harmonize, and a complete line of library furniture 
is visualized by the manufacturer. All exposed 
woodwork is northern hard maple, air and kiln 
dried to 5-7% moisture at the time of assembly; 
drawers are maple, birch, or oak, and the joints are 
dove-tailed. Exposed hardware is satin-polished 
cast bronze. Furniture is guaranteed against warp- 
ing, checking, splitting or faulty workmanship for 
one year. Standard Wood Products Corp., 47 W. 
63d St., New York 23. 


CONVEYING heavy materials into your library 
may not be not enough of a problem to warrant 
high Өш for permanent conveyor strips. 
A new flow гаёк that is light in weight and com- 
pletely portable puts an efficient method of convey- 
ing at your fingertips at any time. Stacks away like 
pipe, carries up to 150 pounds per running foot, 
has pre-lubricated wheels, yet weighs only 15 to 
24 pounds per 10 foot section. Inquire about the 
Rapistan Flow Track. Rapids-Standard Co., Inc., 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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Goods and Gadgets 


NEW MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT FOR LIBRARIES | E 


т 

BOOK-COPIERS аге extremely useful to li-, 
braries in making rare materials available to schol- 
ars, copying materials for inter-libragy loan айа for 
many other reasons. Three high-quadtv boék- 
copiers now available are: Photorapid, Cormae, 
and Contoura, all of which claim margin-to-margin 
printing. Contoura features a “spine edge" to 
help make the copy paper conform to page curva- 
ture when copying thick books; Cormac features 
a V-shape making it unnecessary to spring tlte"Book 
open to a flat position. All of them are the "wet- 
process" type requiring exposure on photo sensi- 
tive paper and subsequent developing. Photorapid 
is available in a one-piece machine, the othêr two 
require the exposure unit and developing unit. 

Sizes vary, with Photorapid accommodating the 
largest area. Photorapid has two sizes: 84” x 14” 
and 14" x 17"; Cormac copies up to 11” x 17"; 
Contoura copies up to 84” X 14". All of the book 
copiers will copy anything written, printed, typed, . 
or drawn. An interesting feature is that half-tone 
ilustrations can also be copied without excessive 
loss of detail. 

Names of the machines and the manufacturers 
follow: Contoura-Constat, F. G. Ludwig, Inc., Old 
Saybrook, Conn.; Cormac Book-Printer, Cormac 
Industries, Inc., 80 Fifth Ave., New York; Photo- 
rapid “Compak,” Copy Craft, Inc., 105 Chambers 
St., New York 7. 

A dry transfer-process photocopy unit has been 
developed by Peerless Photo Products in its Model 
DR-IA which can also be used with the wet- 
process materials, Model DR-1A is a flat-bed 
printer with a floating lid that allows a maximum 
of 1%” clearance between lid and platen. It will 
accommodate books up to 84” X 14”. Peerless 
Photo Products, Inc., Shoreham, L.I. 


NEW CATALOGS 

Library Supplies and Equipment, Chrola Vin- 
son Co. 611 E. Washington Ave., North Little 
Rock, Ark. 


A WORLD GLOBE that is deflatable, "Uwe 
breakable, extremely attractive, and inexpensive has 
just been introduced by C. S. Hammond & Com- 
pany. The plastic globe is printed in bright colors 
and protected by a laminated sheet of K*ene. All 
seams are welded electronically to assure maximum 
strength. A special replacement policy has been 
inaugurated which will enable the buyer to re- 
place his globe at any time for the latest revised 
model for only $7.50. The policy also applies 
to globes damaged beyond repaif Included with ~ 
the globe is a wrought iron stand\j 
the globe fits so that it is free to spin Osjts axis 
at the proper angle. Cost is only $19.95. “G. 5.6 
Hammond & Co., Maplewood, N.J. | 
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supplement ·. 


v uns Twentieth A 
Century Authors 
Edited by Stanley J. Kunitz 


* 


Over three years in preparation, this just-published First Sup- 
plement to Twentieth Century Authors contains a total of 2,550 
up-to-date biographical entries on authors from all over the world 
who write in English or are available in English translation. These 
include 700 entirely new sketches which did not appear in the 1942 
foundation volume, and supplementary material for most of the 
foundation volume’s 1,850 entries. 


Running to a mammoth 1,123 pages, the Supplement is written 
in the same tradition that made the original volume the best- 
thumbed of standard reference works in American and foreign 
libraries and caused reviewers to label it “indispensable” —"a ‘must’ 
for every library reference shelf.” 


As with the original volume, this new Supplements usefulness 
stems in part from the autobiographical material contributed by the 
authors themselves. "They have been granted," says editor Stanley 
Kunitz, “the opportunity to express themselves freely.” 


A selected list both of the author’s works and of biographical 
articles and books follows each sketch. 


Among the new biographies in the First Supplement are those 
of: Truman Capote, James Jones, Norman Mailer, Christopher Fry, 
Р Cleveland Amory, Lillian Smith, Giovanni Guareschi, Thomas 

. Merton, Thomas B. Costain, and Tennessee Williams. 


. 1,123 pages Clotb Bound $8.00 


Order from: 


The Н. W. Wilson Company _ 
950-972 University Ave., N. Y. 52 
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Classified Advertisements 


FCR SALE 


FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 852, White 
Plains, N. Y. e 

WITH LIQUICK LEATHER you will £nd that 

ou can repair, restore and rebind leather and cloth 
Looks for a few cents each. 16 oz. bottle—enough 
for 50 to 100 volumes—$3.95. Will strengthen and 
preserve old powdery leather—ideal for binding 
magazines. In use by Rare Book Departments of 
many great libraries. Liquick Leather, 82 Hawley 
St., Boston 10, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIALISTS. 
Established 1889. Largest and best selection any- 
‘where. We also welcome your lists of Duplicates 
for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Service, Serials 
Dept., 56 E. 18th St., New York 8, N. Y. 

COMPLETE FILE OF LIFE. From Vol 1, 
No. 1 to date. Perfect condition. $150.00. Wm. 
Barrow, Tryon, N.C. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
East 

ASSISTANT librarian to supervise adult circula- 
tion, processing routines, statistics, financial records, 
other duties as abilities warrant. Assist in develop- 
ing reference and readers aid services, Suburban 
library near New York City, modern building, 
booming circulation, intelligent clientele. L.S. 
degree and at least two years’ experience in public 
library. Starting salary $4500. Send full details 
of education, experience, interests to Miss Margaret 
A. Kateley, librarian, Scarsdale Public Library, 
Scarsdale, New York. 

CHILDREN'S Department Chief. 4 years’ of 
college plus 1 year of library school and at least 4 
years' of experience in work with children. Salary 
$5110, annual increments $200; maximum, $5910. 
Open January 1, 1956. Mount Vernon Public Li- 
brary, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

JUNIOR Librarian, To assist librarian in 
Charge of Work with Young People. 4 years’ of 
college plus 1 year of library school. Salary (with- 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, please 
send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion. 
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out experience) $4000, annual ingfements $180; be- 
ginning salary, $4360. Open ‘January 1, 1956. 
Mount Vernon Public Library, ‘Mount Vernon, 9 
N. Y. А 

LIBRARY DIRECTOR, Prendergast Library, ' 
Jamestown, New York. 5th yr. lib. degree, lib. arts 
backgrnd., a Comp. Lit. major preferred. 5 yrs.* 
exper. (1 or more in lib, admin.) Salary depandent 
on qualif. 88 hr. wk, 1 mo. vac., N.Y. State Rgt. 
Plan, Bl. Cross & Bl. Shield. Apply to ftr, ^Wes- 
ley A. Nord, Pres. Lib. Board, Union-Natiohal Fuf- 
niture Co., 226 Crescent St, Jamestown, New 
York. 

WANTED: Professional librarian to take charge 
of an active children's room. 38 hour week, „пе 
month vacation. State retirement. Salary $3800- 
$4410 depending on experience. Pleasant working 
conditions. Only 18 miles from New York City 
on Long Island Sound. Write to Director, d.arch- 
mont Public Library, Larchmont, N.Y. 

CHILDREN'S Librarians-Men and Women. 
STOP LOOKING!! We have the position you 
want—stimulating, interesting, challenging, reward- 
ing. Rapidly expanding program under direction 
of new Chief Librarian places emphasis on need 
for children's librarians. We have books, We 
have children. We need you to bring the two 
together through services you will initiate in your 
own room. Excellent opportunities for alert, am- 
bitious individuals. Seventh largest system in the 
U.S. Suburban surroundings; 20 minutes from 
glamour and glitter of Manhattan, near all Long 
Island recreational areas. Month’s vacation, month’s 
sick leave, pension system, no experience required, 
L.S. or M.S. degree, eligibility for New York State 
Certificate, $4000-$5080. Write to Harold W. 
Tucker, Chief Librarian, Queens Borough Public 
Library, 89-14 Parsons Blvd., Jamaica 32, New 
York. 

LIBRARY Director. Public library experience 
preferred for fast-growing Long Island community, 
one hour from New York City, College and library 
school degree required; New York State civil serv- 
ice. Salary depending on qualifications and ex- 
perience; annual increments; four weeks’ vacation, 
sick leave; New York State retirement. Challeng- 
ing position for person interested in promoting a 
new building program. Write: Mrs, Lyman Мап 
Nostrand, sec. Board of Trustees, 154 Prospetty 
Street, Farmingdale, New York. 

CATALOGER. Library degree fequired. As- 
sistant librarian for engineering and business ad- 
ministration college. Salary $4200 with month's 
vacation and faculty status. Apply: Charles Pen- 
rose, Librarian, Clarkson College of Technology, 
Potsdam, New York. 

COUNTY LIBRARY DIRECTOR for Wayne 
County Library System (New Wrk State)—a mem- 
ber of a three county multi-cour? 
with eleven members libraries in Wi 
Fifth year library school degree with fo 
library experience required. Assistant. 
be located in Newark, New York, Public Li 
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—twenty-five milés from Rochester, N.Y. Starting 
salary $4700. For more complete details address 
E. О. Lansing,’ seĉretary, Wayne County Library 
Board of Trustees, Clyde, N.Y. 

« HELP Wanted—Female. Progressive commu- 
nity, new public library needs administrative as- 
' sistant, йге» librarian, circulation department 
head* Write details, education and experience, 
5 expe Peninsula Public Library, 280 

entral Ave., Lawrence, L.I., New York. 

LIBRARY Director (Free Public Library, Tren- 
ton, N. J.) 5th year library degree, liberal arts 
background, successful experience in library ad- 
ministration.. Open nation-wide. $8000 to $10,000 
гаре,» Address inquiries before January 81, 1956 
to the Civil Service Commission, State House, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

LIBRARIAN, Attractive residential treatment 
cente? for boys-girls 4 to 16, also medical library. 
Average salary and full maintenance if desired; 
residence possible for couple if spouse also employ- 
able as teacher, recreational leader, etc. Director 
of Education, Governor Bacon Health Center, Dela- 
ware City, Delaware. 

ASSISTANT Librarians in New York State Serv- 
ice. Salary $4180-$5200. One vacancy in New York 
City; two in Watertown. Examination open to 
qualified U.S. citizens. Applications accepted to 
February 10. Possession of or eligibility for a 
N. Y. State public librarians’ professional certificate; 
bachelor’s degree and completion of one year of 
library experience. Applications and further in- 
formation available from Recruitment Office, State 
Department of Civil Service, Albany, New York. 

ASSISTANT State Librarian in charge of Ex- 
tension Division, New Hampshire State Library. 
A challenging opportunity to plan for and promote 
good public library service in N. H. Additional 
duties: advisory service for librarians and trustees, 
planning and conducting workshops, editing bul- 
letin, supervising bookmobile service to rural areas. 
Graduation from accredited library school and ex- 
tension experience plus enthusiasm and initiative 
required. Position ópen, June 1956. Starting 
salary $5000-$5375 plus traveling expenses. Re- 
tirement, sick leave, vacation. 5-day week. Appli- 
cations close April 1, 1956. Apply New Hampshire 
State Library, Concord. 


Southeast 


EXTENSIÓN Librarian to be in charge of book- 
mobile three days a week, and to be in charge of 
department two days a week while Head of De- 
partment handles bookmobile. Also work with 
school deposit collections, which makes knowledge 
of children’s work desirable but not mandatory. 
Salary $8595-$4154, in five steps. Five day, forty 
hour week. Retirgfnent plan, sick leave, three week 
Be" Librarian, Kanawha County Pub- 
ee and Hale Streets, Charleston, West 







» HAD librarian for county library in small, pro- 
greg%ive community. Plans for expanding into 


JANUARY,.1956 


multicounty service. Bookmobile. Good library 
board, nice salary and state retirement plan. Re- 
quires library degree plus admitfistrative and pub- 
lic relations ability. Good future. Contact Mis- 
sissippi Library Commission, 208 State Office Build- 
ing, Jackson, Mississippi. 

CIRCULATION LP A Information Desk 
work, book selection, community contacts, and bib- 
liographies for educationtl and other groups. Ап 
excellent opportunity for broad experience. Salar 
$8595-$4154, in five steps. Retirement plan, sic 
leave, three week vacation. Congenial staff and 
good book collection to work with. Position open 
January 2, 1956. Write Librarian, Kanawha 
County Public Library, Lee and Hale Streets, 
Charleston, West Virginia. 

PROGRESSIVE Southern library has following 
openings for library school graduates: Children’s 
Librarian I, salary range $3552-$4260; Children's 
Librarian II, Bookmobile Librarian II, salary range 
$3900-$4680. 86% hr, 5-day week, vacation, sick 
leave, pension plan. Apply to Civil Service Com- 
mission, Room 208, City Hall Annex, Norfolk 10, 
Virginia. 

LIBRARIAN for Reference Cataloging. Oppor- 
tunity for interesting all around experience in pro- 
gressive library in charming old-new Southern 
town. Reference collection needs to be built up 
to meet demands of alert public. 40 hr. wk., 24 
day vacation, sick leave, retirement plan, health 
insurance, expenses paid to library meetings, salary 
$3800. Apply: Librarian, Fisk Public Library, 
Natchez, Mississippi. 


Midwest 


CHILDREN’S librarian wanted in newly merged 
county-city library. Fine opportunity to organize 
new children’s room. Salary $3600-$4000 depend- 
ing upon experience and education. Write: Di- 
rector, Cadillac-Wexford Public Library, Cadillac, 
Michigan. 

HOSPITAL librarian for one-man Medical- 
Nursing Library of 2500 volumes. L.S. preferred, 
Salary open. Position open December 2, 1955. 
Apply, Superintendent, Deaconess Hospital, 3245 
East Jefferson, Detroit 7, Michigan. 

PURDUE University has made ten library staff 
appointments since June, has current openings for 
two senior professional reference librarians at 
$4400, and for two junior professional librarians 
(Biology Department Library Assistant, Reader 
Services Division Head’s Assistant) at $3000. For 
details and application forms, write to J. H. Mori- 
arty, Director of Libraries, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Indiana. 

CATALOGER. В.А. and BYL.S, required. 
Medium sized lib. system, book budget $12,000- 
$15,000. Congenial staff, new main bldg. in offing. 
40 hr, 5 day week, 2 weeks’ vacation. $4069- 
$4693, starting salary, dependent on experience. 
Raises at 6 months, and 1, 2 and 8 years. Apply 
to: Miss Phyllis Pope, city librarian, Pontiac City 
Library, 47 Williams St., Pontiac 15, Michigan. 
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CHILDREN’S librarian to head department at 
Main Library. Advisory work with other agencies 
in system. Library degree and 2 years’ of experi- 
ence required (preferably with children). Salary 
dependent upon education and experience. 5 day 
week, 4 weeks’ vacation, sick leave and pension. 
B 769 d 

SENIOR Cataloger foNdescriptive cataloging of 
scientific books and serialg and for supervisory 
duties. Qualifications: liSrary school degree, 8 to 
5 years of cataloging experience inea university 
library, working knowledge of at least one foreign 
language, and background in at least one science. 
Salary open. 40 hour week, 1 month vacation, 
faculty status. State retirement, social security, 
term insurance, and voluntary Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield plan. Apply Director, Iowa State College 
Library, Ames, lowa. 

SECRETARY, Wisconsin State Free Library 
Commission. Top administrator. Plan and direct 
consulting services to local publie libraries and 


; direct the State Traveling Library. Permanent 


state civil service position. Inquire Bureau of 
Personnel, State Capitol, Madison. 

REFERENCE Librarian, Ohio Historical Society 
Library, Columbus, Ohio. Salary ranges from 
$3960 to $4800 in a five year period. Position 
carries responsibility for newspaper collections. 

CLEVELAND Public Library. Reference posi- 
tions in subject divisions of Main Library, Young 
People's positions in branch libraries, cataloger for 
juvenile books. Library degree required. Begin- 
ning salary $3660-$4140 based on experience. 
Annual increments, retirement plan, cumulative sick 
leave, one. month vacation. Write Personnel Su- 
pervisor, Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. 

CLEVELAND Public Library. Business li- 
brarian for position of head of Business Informa- 
tion Bureau. Requirements include a degree in 
library science, good experience, administrative 


ability, broad knowledge of business literature and / 


its allied fields, interest in making outside contacts 
and proficiency in public speaking. Maximum 
salary on appointment $5160. Annual increments 
of $120 up to $5640. Write Personnel Supervisor, 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
TWO positions open in Rochester, Minnesota. 
Circulation library and reference librarian for Pub- 


`. Не Library in interesting city of 35,000. Library 


degree and some experience required for both 
positions, 40 hour, 5 day week, sick leave, retire- 
ment and 4 weeks' vacation. Salary open. Write: 
Lucille Gottry, Public Library, Rochester, Minne- 
sota. 


Southwest ° 

REFERENCE assistant in medium sized public 
library in southwest. Library degree required. 
Beginning salary $8540. New building, 5 day, 40 
hour week, paid vacation, sick leave, Blue Cross, 
social security. Splendid opportunity for recent 
library school graduate. Write Elizabeth Kelly, 
librarian, Public Library, El Paso, Texas. 
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Pacific Northwest a 


WANTED, librarian who would like both ref- 
erence and circulation work. 33600, retirement, 
month’s vacation. Write Librarian, Parmly -Bil- 
lings Memorial Library, Billings, Montana. e 


Far West | e 


ASSISTANT librarian to supervise hd], e«ctift- 
lation, processing procedures, records, and to assise 
in developing book collection. Modern building, 
rising circulation, good suburban community near 
Los Angeles. L.S. degree and at least two years 
public library experience. Vacation, sick leave. 
Starting salary $4200. Write to: Mrs. Gladys V. 
Babcock, Librarian, Altadena Library District, 
Altadena, California. 

SUPERVISOR of Technical Processes. Нела of 
a centralized cataloging program. ` Position for 
trained library cataloger, experience not essential 
but desirable. 40 hr. work week (no night ‘or 
weekend work), 8 weeks vacation, sick leave; state 
retirement, Salary $3700, with four annual in- 
crements to $4332. Position now open. Apply: 
Mrs. Lois Koolwyk, Librarian, Monterey County 
Library, 26 Central Ave., Court House Annex, 
Salinas, California. 


Hawaii 

CATALOG Librarian. Graduation from ALA 
accredited school and three years’ experience in 
public library cataloging required. Under civil 
service. Beginning salary $3825. Position open 
Feb. 1, 1956. Apply: Librarian, Hawaii County 
Library, Hilo, Hawaii. 

CIRCULATION Librarian, junior and senior 
Catalog Librarian positions open. Beginning sal- 
аху $3100-$3825 depending on experience. Ac- 
credited library school degree, U.S. citizenship re- 
quired. Vacation, sick leave, retirement plan. Staff 
of 120, good opportunities for promotion. Apply 
Lbirarian, Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 18. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WOMAN, L.S. graduate (master's) with high 
school, college and publie library experience, no 
administering town-county service to 18,000 pop- 
ulation. Wants change after June 1 to town 
preferably in Rocky Mountain or Northwest region. 
В 1-W 

JOURNEYMAN bookbinder, 45, trained in Ger- 
many, seeks permanent position with library or in- 
stitution, binding and repairing books.  Prize- 
winner in exhibition, collector and bibliophile. 
В 2-W 

SUMMER teaching position ed by male, - 
School and Public Library Consulta, of State 
Library. Teaching experience in admil gation, 
public, school, extension work and workSops. 
U.S. or Canada. B 8-W 
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At first glance this may look like an ordinary 
catalog drawer but close inspection shows you 
that reference can be made much faster and 
easier because of Gaylords* special tilted tab 
guides and printed guide headings. 


You will also find that many cards (those re- 
ferred to most often) are protected with frans- 

ай parent, acetate covers. The cards are Gaylords 
Super-Quality 100% all new, white rag stock. 


Write TODAY for complete details and prices. 


LIBRARY 
SUPPLIES 


Комеш ы Ыы NICHE aon ios 


“GAYLORD BROS., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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TILTED TAB GUIDES have transparent cellulose 
acetate tabs tilted at a 4596 angle for 
easy reading. Even when cards are slanted 
forward there is sufficient clearance under 
the tabs'so catalog cards will not cling to 
the guides. 











PRINTED GUIDE HEADINGS fit the tilted tab 
guides, eliminating tiresome typing, and 
providing improved appearance. Four differ- 
ent sets, ranging from 250 headings to 
5,400 headings, are available to meet your 
every requirement. 
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CATALOG CARD PROTECTORS: prevent soil 
marks, handling abuse.and costly replace- 
ment of cards in "busy sections of catalog”. 
Self-paying protectors are made of trans- 
parent acetate, easily and quickly slipped 
over cards. | 
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INC. 


STOCKTO N, CALIF. 


"The house of prompt, friendly, personal service” ~ vd 
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Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


I, too, know why' 
a child will use 
Sus. 


As A superintendent of 
schools, I agree with the 
teacher who, like the librarian, 
says: 

“Гуе learned how to make a 
child an eager user of the basic 
reference work. I’ve learned 
how to help his growing mind, 
his inquisitive spirit. 

“It’s done by giving him a 
chance to become an excep- 
tional adult. It’s done by giving 
him The Americana when he 
comes in for a fact. For, when 
we give him The Americana, 
we are saying in effect, ‘We 
acknowledge your rapid ap- 
proach to maturity. We know 





The Encyclopedia 
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that you will rise to the chal- 
lenge of an adult encyclopedia? 

“The growing child knows 
and respects quality. And he 
respects us for guiding him to 
a fine, thorough, mature ency- 
elopedia that—though it is 
written in clear language— 
does not talk down to him. 
Finally, having been guided to 
The Americana, having had 
the remarkable cross-index in 
its 30th volume pointed out to 
him, all of his exceptional 
qualities respond to the oppor- 
tunity to dig into his subject. 
I know. I’ve seen it happen 
time and time again.” 










* 
THE NEW 1956 
AMERICANA 


30 volumes 


25,500 pages 

60,000 artieles 

10,000 illustrations 
44,000 cross references 
300,000 index entries 
21,000 pages 
completely revised 
(1950-1956) 


The International Reference Work 


2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N, Y, 
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HOW-1O TAKE THE WORK OUT OF 
LIBRARY PLANNING 


Whether you're planning a new library 

or expanding and reorganizing an existing one, 
you can put all your problems in the lap 

of Globe-Wernicke's competent Library Planning 
Staff. By doing this you not only get the 

free service of trained specialists but 

also you obtain the highest quality library 
equipment available today. 


Consult Globe-Wernicke's Library Engineering 
Staff for personal service, or write Dept. L-26 
for Catalog 314, which contains 

complete information on G/W bookstacks 

and associated library equipment. 





T 
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Cincinnati 12, Ohio SA Ф Бу 


nufacturers of the World's Finest Library Book Stacks, Office Equipment, Systems, Filing Supplies & Visible Records. 
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MAKE ROOM FOR 
ONE EXTRA BOOK! 


PROTECTIVE BOOK 
JACKET COVERS 





... ONE £X7RA BOOK 


-—À 


FOR EACH STANDARD 
THREE FOOT SHELF! 


Do you use protectivé book jacket 
covers? Then save space with 
Crystaljac—the amazing new book 
jacket cover. . 


Crystaljac book jacket covers are 
so tough they don’t need space-con- 
suming edging tapes and paper back- 
ing. Made of Mylar*—that astonish- 
ing transparent film which never de- 
teriorates. : . 


And books with Crystaljac book 
jacket covers slide on and off the shelf 
so easily. The smooth surface is the 
secret—no tape edging to scuff or stick. 

Send for a free test sample and 
prices, 


*Du Pont's registered trademark for ifs Polyester Film 


DENCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison 1, Wisconsin e New Haven 2, Connecticut 
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LETTERS FROM OUR READERS * 


Boner. м * 

Noting the names of the Nominating Comittee 
report in the December ALA Bulletin, Y find that 
running for Council is Miss Martha Shepherd, 
Director, Bibliographical Centre, Provincial Ar- 
chives of Canada, Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 

Provincial? Provincial? Provincial? We have -ten 
provinces in Canada and a Federal Government 
too. Each province has its own Provincial Archives 
and the Archives in Ottawa belongs to the Federal 
Government and is known as the Public Arfhives 
of Canada. 

Anyway, the Bibliographic Centre is not part of 
the Public Archives but of the National Library 
which has formally existed since January 1, 1954. 
So I hope that this is corrected for the ballots, at 
least. 

You will probably hear from a lot of other 
Canadian librarians about this boner, too. 

Bernard A. Ower, librarian 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, Canada 


Many thanks to Reader Ower for spotting the 
boners. A reply from Ottawa indicates we all 
missed another: “Thank you for trying to correct 
this, I would be glad to have the spelling of my 
name corrected as well as the address: Martha 
Shepard, Director of Reference Services, National 
Library, Public Archives of Canada, Ottawa, On- 
tario, Canada.” —Ed. 


UN Day 


In the note about the AAUN at the end of the 
article ("The Library, The Community, The 
United Nations” by Jean K. Taylor, ALA Bulletin, 
October 1955, p. 504), I read “Initiated UN Day.” 
Actually, UN Day was initiated by the General 
Assembly in 1947, and by the appointment by 
Secretary of State Marshall, in 1948, of the first 
UN Day chairman (Mr. Harper Sibley). Simul- 
taneously the U. S. Committee, then'under a dif- 
ferent name, was created, Each year the President 
issues a UN Day Proclamation, calling &specially 
on the U. S. Committee to organize its observance. 

Theodore Smith, executive director 

United States Committee for the United Nations 

i Washington, D.C. 


p» 








Thanks to Reader Smith. “UN* 
inadvertently for “UN Week.” 
AAUN, the latter is “a promotion origt 
the AAUN to spotlight the birthday of the 
on October 24th.” —Ed. 
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ae TWICE THE BOOKS IN YOUR PRESENT SPACE 


: . . EACH EASILY ACCESSIBLE... WITH 


Hamitin [IY] е 


А More books than space? In college, research 
and public libraries this familiar problem 

is now easily solved by Compo stacks. 
Remarkable sliding steel shelves let you store 
books on three sides of each Compo sliding 
drawer. Every book is in easy reach and 
you double your book capacity, providing 
maximum utilization of all available space. 









Compo wall stacks 
“a, diagram 2 ore 
of equal book ca- 
pacity to oll con- 
ventional stacks, 
diagram 1. 


DIAGRAM 1 

Compo wall stocks ” 
^o" with the oddi- 
tion of Compo stack 
“b” are double the 
book capacity of 
conventional 


arrdngement, " Hamilton also offers conventional 

diagram 1. | АКАМ 2 з ба. stacks—Continuous Upright and Нот 

: omi mo а ilton-Standard, They're handsomely de- 

signed, equipped with adjustable 

shelves, built for yeors of efficient 

service, by the world's foremost spe- 

ciolist in professional equipment — 
Hamilton, . 


Continuous Upright 


Complete inforniation Hamilton-Standard 
is well worth having. Write today. 


HÉZMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
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60 FAVORITE AUTHORS GENUINE BOUND-TO- 
IN GROUPS OF STAY-BOUND QUALITY 
12 BOOKS AT AMAZING SAVINGS. 












Now, for the first time you can get Bound- 
To-Stay-Bound PRE-BOUND books in a Club 
Plan which saves you time and money. Books 
in each group will be selected — five from 
Spring publication and seven from Fall pub- 
lication. Any selection not wanted may be 
returned for full credit. For complete infor- 
mation, send TODAY for brochure describ- 
ing the plan and the books. 
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^ 
'BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND" BOOKS X 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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COVER 


A student at the Reavis High 
School, Oak Lawn, Illinois, demon- 
strates the use of a filmstrip viewer 
in the library. The shot is a good 
illustration. of the theme of the 
school libraries section in this issue, 
The School Library: A Materials 
Center. 





Acceptance of an advertisement by 
the "ALA BULLETIN" does not imply 
endorsement of the product by the 
American Library Association. 


The "ALA Bulletin" publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to librarians 
and those interested in the library 
world. t carries official news of the 
Association. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regardéd as their own, unless 
ALA endorsement is specifically noted. 
The "Bulletin" is partially indexed in 
"Education Index," and "Library Liter- 
ature." . 

Manuscripts of general interest are 
invited. eWhen submitted, they will 
hot be returned unless accompanied 
by return postage. 
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with the improved 


Microcard 


FOR LONGER PERIODS 
OF EASIER READING 


The latest in Microcard Reader develop- 
menat—The Model 6B is equipped with 
the new F2.8 Flat Field lens. This assures 
top readability of all opaque microprint 
even at the extreme edges and corners of 
the screen. Soft lighting allows hours of 
relaxing reading without eye strain. 
Libraries all over the world depend on 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND the Microcard Reader. Microcards of 
PRICE LIST OF ALL MODELS. valuable books, charts, research material 

are reproduced clearly on the large 97$" ~ 
x 1012" viewing screen. The magnifica- 
tion factor of the reader is 23X. The 
THE MICROCARD CORPORATION Model 6B (illust.) is the finest instrument 


READER DIVISION of its kind and priced at only $255.00. ` " 
BOX 314A LACROSSE, WISCONSIN Other models available. \ 


NOW ... EASILY INSTALLED HOODS AVAILABLE FOR ALL LATE 
MODELS . . ..ELIMINATE OVERHEAD LIGHT REFLECTION . . . $4.50 
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A LETTER 
ir 


John Rowe 
Britannica Junior 


“ 425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE * CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 





EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Dear Friend: 
SHOULD ELOQUENCE BE EXPECTED OF MOVABLE TYPE? 


Neither of the two orators who ever spoke against Alcibiades prevailed. 
The better of the two was probably Phæax, of whom it was said: 


“he had wordes enowe 
but no eloquence” 


Perhaps eloquence should be considered when evaluating a reference 
work, especially one edited for the young mind. 


Eloquence stirs enthusiasm. Young enthusiasm can be directed to 
the learning objectives of teachers and librarians. 


Does Britannica Junior speak with eloquence? Over 520 Contributing 
Editors and Writers were carefully selected from the authorities 

in each field. In most fields there are a-‘number of men or women who know 
their subject. Britannica Junior seeks out the one who can best 

present the facts in the enthusiastic, lively and eloquent manner 

that appeals to children. 


Among those who contribute to Britannica Junior are many who are 
outstanding among prose writers. They achieve eloquence in 
movable type. 


This is supported by the unquestioned eloquence of the pictures; charts, 
drawings and maps which illuminate the text. 


Yours sincerely, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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A homely story out,of Djakarta reports 
that Indonesian women use the Ų.S.LA. li- 
brary there for information on American 
cooking. They hunt for recipes and food 
illustrations in such American magazines as 
Woman's Day and then go home and 
proudly set about preparing an American 
meal. The story doesnt say how the Indo- 
nesian man reacts when he finds that his 
usual fare of rice or other native foods has 
been replaced by a cheeseburger or a serv- 
ing of Boston baked beans. Wed like to 
think the best—that after the initial shock 
he becomes curious if not downright 
pleased. Not that it makes any difference. 
If the Indonesian women decide that Ameri- 
can cooking is for them, the matter is ap- 
parently settled and the Indonesian diet is 
in for a change. 

Of course the interest in books goes be- 
yond American cooking. Indonesians go 
to the library in search of anything that can 
give them a picture of life in the United 
States. The U.S.LA. librarian there reports: 
“They prefer stories about the simple things, 
such as how Americans work, go to school 
and spend their leisure hours. Books on 
baby care are popular, and many of the men 
are beginning to ask us for books on how 
to make things. The ‘do-it-yourself’ idea, 
so popular in the United States, also appeals 
to Indonesians." 

This story and the many others like it can 
bear a great deal of repetition. They offer 
strong evidence not only of the power of 
books but also of the fact that effective in- 
ternational relations proceeds from the 
people to the conference table and not the 
other way around. As the evidence grows, 
the chances art good that more extensive 
programs of sending books abroad will be 
developed. Not long ago, for example, the 
idea of sending books abroad was used in 
support of President Eisenhower’s atoms- 
for-peace program when technical libraries 
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of non-classified data on nuclea rgy à 
its applications were ‘tipped eee 2 


three countries. Let's keep it up. 


Ж * ж 
Judging from advance reports, ће Miami 
Beach Conference promises to be one of the 
most successful of recent years. The head- 
quarters hotel, the fabulous viser Ae 
has nearly filled its quota of available roéms 


and many of the other hotels are receiving „e 


advance reservations. 

‘Since many members have expressed con- 
cern about transportation and living costs, 
we would like to make a few comments 
here. Generally speaking the costs will be 
less than one would at first believe. Since 
June is in the off season, prices are not only 
reasonable but in most cases well within 
reach of the average purse. Hotel rooms, 
some of the most attractive in the world, 
can be had from $4.00 to $16.00 a дау. Inci- 
dentally, the amount is for the room and, 
since a majority of them are doubles, two 
people rooming together can save a lot of 
money. And don’t forget motels. The ALA 
Bulletin will have more to say on that sub- 
ject in the next issue but we can testify here 
that better accommodations at lower prices 
just don’t exist. 

One very possible way of lowering the 
cost of transportation is available to licensed 
car drivers. In many of the larger cities, 
there are established agencies which adver- 
tise for drivers willing to drive a car to 
Miami or Miami Beach. Such -offers are 
usually for one way only but, even so, the 
amount that can be saved makes the idea 
well worth investigation, especially if a 
family or group of conference-goers is con- 
cerned. 

So, before you turn down the idea o£at- 
tending the conference on the basis of cóst, 
we recommend that you get the facts and 


do a little figuring. You may find that you 
can make it after all. 


` 
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. BOOKS OBTAINED New ‘Life 





Not only books, but libraries and library shelves, obtained new life 
with the advent of Picture Covers*. In the juvenile section, particu- 
larly, those dead-looking tomes of a bygone era have given way to the 

• new look of the modern library where everything is bright, alive and 
colorful, thanks in part to Picture Covers*. 


There is only one genuine type of cover known as Picture Cover" 

5 used for both re-binding and pre-binding — made іп New York City 
and processed with durable plastic inks on highest quality buckram. 

° It is’ flattering that other covers are being referred to as Picture 
Covers", but it is also confusing. Insist on genuine Picture Covers'* 

when ordering re-binding or pre-bound books, Send for sample covers. 





| 20 CLIFTON AVENUE | STATEN ISLAND 5, NEW YORK CITY 
i Tel. Gl-braltar 8-4901 
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The Council Steering Committee on Implementation of the Management Survey, Tem. 
at the Philadelphia Conference, will make its Report to Council on Thursday 
evening, February 2. The Committee met in November, again in December, and 
& portion of its members met in New York on January 2 with Mr, States Mead 
of Cresap, McCormick, and Paget. A Preliminary Report was issued by the Com- 
mittee on January 16 to members of Council, governing boards of divisions, 
officers of Round Tables, members of ALA Boards and Committees, During the 
Midwinter Meeting, the Committee will meet with the ALA Executive Board, 

' governing boards of divisions, and will stand ready to meet with as many 
additional groups and individuals as time will allow. In addition, there 
will be an OPEN MEETING Monday night, January 30, 8:30 Ri for all attending 
the Midwinter Meeting for discussion and clarification of the Preliminary 
Report. The Committee will then make its recommendations to Council at the 
meeting of Council on Thursday night. 


The 250th Anniversary of the Birth of Benjamin Franklin was the subject of a Resolution 
` by Council at Philadelphia which urged that W...libraries throughout America: 
join in the observance...by whatever celebrations they deem appropriate for 
- the occasion." A number of events took place in January, others will occur 
throughout the year under the auspices of the Franklin celebration comittee 
and the many organizations cooperating in the observance. Librarians may 
find many opportunities throughout the year for exhibits, announcements and 
other activities which would encourage use of their library resources in the 
wide varieties of fields in which Franklin was distinguished. A number of 
informative pamphlets are available from: 250 Anniversary Committee, The 
Franklin Institute, 20th and Benjamin Franklin Parkway, Philadelphia 3, 
Pennsylvania. An article by Edwin Wolf, 2nd, "B. Franklin, Bookman", 
appeared in the January 1956 ALA Bulletin. 
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The ALA Executive Board will have its customary full docket at Midwinter. Topics 
scheduled for the lioard's attention include: Further discussion of the 
following matters which were considered at the November meeting of the Joard. 
the need for a Public Relations Office at Headquarters, which would give 
special assistance to the 4ssociation's efforts in Membership Promotion 
and Recruiting; the possibility of merging the Booklist and the Subscription 
Books lulletin into one publication; the desirability and feasibility of a 
single-journal which would combine divisional publications and the ALA 
Bulletin into one periodical for the entire membership. Income and expendi- 
tures for the Miami Beach Conference will need to be estimated and approved; 
the International Relations activities of the Association will be 
reviewed; study will be given to the several reports before the Council 
during Hidwinter, including that of the Steering Committee. 


Droid. Mt Cat 


David Б, Clift 
Executive Secretary `~ 


January 16,1956 
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THOUGHTFUL 
LIBRARIAN... 
thinks of The 





“This brilliantly edited set of books can be heartily 
recommended for the home library and for schools and 

public libraries that desire a superior compilation of 
children’s literature.” —from a recent review by а prominent 
children’s librarian in a leading library publication.* 


Such comment on The Children’s Hour is more than happy 

coincidence! Editor-in-Chief Marjorie Barrows and her distinguished 

board of editorial consultants conducted a nationwide survey 

to ask 120,000 librarians, teachers and children what they thought 
the work should include. 


As а result, any one of the 16 beautiful volumes of The Children's 
Hour can stand alone as a well-edited unit and together the 
books cover & wide range of ages and interests. There are 
biographical sketches of the 500 distinguished authors and 
illustrators (including many Newbery and Caldecott Award 
winners). Extensive eross-indexing makes The Children's Hour 
a pleasure to use. 


You, too, will appreciate The Children's Hour. Please 
let us send you complete information. 


*Reprint of the full review furnished upon request. 


TREASURE TRAILS 


Stories by Children’s Hour authors, puzzles, games— 
all are included in this monthly magazine! Year's 
subscription included with your purchase of The 
Children’s Hour to give continuing new enjoyment to 
your pupils. Send for sample copy. 


— — — — — — — — 4 


SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 


School and Library Division—Dept. 1 
N. Н. Gilbert, Director 

179 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please send me further information aboute7'he Children's 
Hour and a copy of Treasure Trails. 


Name. 











School. - | 
Street. City. State. | 
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WHAT IS THE GROLIER SOCIETY? ` 


Tue GROLIER Bari was founded in 1895 by men whose purpose was to publish good books in fine bindings, 

but who could not have envisioned how completely that purpose was one day to be fulfilled. C They, 
borrowed the name Grolier $rom a great French bibliophile. They used the word Society because i aig м» 

it was synonymous with "company.*& ( Grolier's first publications included volumes of history and ° 
collections of literary classics. It wasn’t until 1910 that, with the publication of The Book of Knowledge, 

The Grolier Society found itself embarked on the publishing program that has made its name world-famous. ! 
« Today, The Grolier Society publishes the five sets illustrated on this page and 13 other major referenct 
works. Each set performs a different educational function but all share certain special values. Each is designed 
not merely to inform but also to encourage intellectual curiosity. Each derives authority from editors and 9 
consultants of the highest possible position in their fields. Each is continuously revised so that the most - 


recent edition of each describes and explains the march of events, discoveries and achievements. Each —in the 


library and in the schoolroom — is increasingly depended upon as a basic teaching tool. 
y E 5 





LANDS AND PEOPLES 


GROLIER ENCYCLOPEDIA 


2 


7-volume work covering The only science reference set Authoritative I0-volume, popular-priced 
the world and its peoples from of its kind; modern, complete encyclopedia alphabetically arranged; short 
the social studies viewpoint. for classroom and library. concise entries for quick general reference. 





RICHARDS TOPICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 





Fascinating 15-volume topical 20 volumes completely revised from carlier editions; 
encytlopedia that contains an almost indispensable classroom teaching tool; , 
hundreds of teaching units. a quick fact-finding cross-index in volume 20. 
М 
• 
~ 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 
; 2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y, 


America's largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 
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$7 WITH PLASTI-KLEER® 
BOOK JACKET COVERS 
M —— ÀÀáÍ 4g sc 












REINFORCED EDGES FOR LONG LIFE 
NO TORN SPINES 
FROM FINGER PULL 





PLASTI-KLEER “REGULAR” BOOK JACKET COVERS 
For books that receive normal library circulation. 


4 
PLASTI-KLEER "DUPLEX" ADJUSTABLE BOOK 
JACKET COVERS Telescope to fit any book . . . 
Eliminate measuring and stocking of extra sizes. 


PLASTI-KLEER "EDGELOCK" BOOK JACKET COVERS Triple-Layer 


E Protection for 
An economy cover for those with budget problems. А Book’s Binding! 











AND NOW .... BRO-DART ADDS TWO NEW 
PLASTI-KLEER COVERS MADE WITH MYLAR* . . . 
DU PONTis New Tough Plastic Film. 












“LIFETIME” Cover . . . For books that need “heavy- 
duty" protection. (Juveniles, School Library Books, Best- 
Sellers) ; 
"EDGE-KLEER" Соуег... For those who prefer a cover Rapid Jacketing— 

without reinforced edge. No W datod. 





*Reg'd Trade Mark, E. |. du Pont do Nemours & Co, 


. 
L!DRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 


| Fro Dart INDUSTRIES 


65 E, ALPINE STREET. NEWARK S. NEW JERSEY 
1888 SO. SEPULVEDA BLVD. LOS ANGELES 25. CALIFORNIA 
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That’s right. All the news for a ten day period is on this single reel of The 
New York Times on Microfilm ...a complete record of national and world 
.affairs, easy to file, easy to use. 

Is your staff enjoying all the advantages of having “the newspaper of 
record” in this handy, space-saving form? It takes up only 4% of the room 
required for newspaper files and clippings. Yet you're storing all the news, 
all the photographs, maps, tables, charts, all the full texts of important 
documents and speeches that are published every day in the only fully 
indexed U. S. newspaper. | 

Only $160 pays for a full year’s service starting with the current (or a 
future) month. It’s an investment that pays for itself quickly! For with 
The New York Times on Microfilm you save 96% of the storage space 
needed for newsprint editions, and you save all the expense of repairing or 
replacing them. А 

If you’re not using The New York Times on Microfilm now, why not give 
your hard- working staff a lift by having your subscription entered without 
delay? You'll like the fast service . . . each new reel will be mailed to you 
within*four days of the ten day period it covers. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES ON MICROFILM 


229 West 43 Street, New York 36, New York 
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THE SCHOOL 


FEBRUARY, 


LIBRARY: 


A Materials Center 
Тусе Statement accepted by the American Association 


"of School Librarians at the ALA Philadelphia Conference 


for further study and action 


The American Assóciation of School Librarians believes that the 
« school library is the proper center for instructional materials. Teaching 
methods now used in elementary and secondary education call for 





Much has been said and written in the past 
months about materials of instruction and the 
ways in which they are organized, distributed 
and selected for use in our schools. Since many 
school libraries are in fact materials centers, a 
teacher, a principal, a library supervisor and a 
school! librarian were asked to comment on the 
school library as a materials center. Donald 
Lentz, Principal of the Port Washington Junior 
High School and joint author of one of the articles 
says, "The Port Washington Junior High School 
is fortunate to have a library that is truly a ma- 
teria|s center, used extensively by teachers and 
pupils. . . . |t works well and we like it." 

Since the American Association of School Li- 
brarians at the Philadelphia Conference accepted 
for study and future action a statement on 
The School Library: An Instructional Materials 
Center, that statement is also included. 

Nancy Jane Day 

Past President 


American Association of School Librarians 
e 





extensive and frequently combined use of traditional along with many 
new and different kinds of instructional materials. Newer methods of 


teaching advocated by leaders in the field of 
curriculum development depend for their suc- 
cess upon a cross-media approach to learning. 
A convenient way of approaching instructional 
materials on a subject or problem basis must 
be immediately at hand. 

Historically, libraries of all types have been 
established to provide convenient centers for 
locating ideas and information which are im- 
portant to the communities they serve. The 
interest a modern school has in finding and 
using good motion pictures, sound recordings, 
filmstrips and other newer media challenges and 
gives increased dimension to established school 
library roles. 

In good library practice, school librarians not 
only provide the materials and equipment 
needed for classroom teaching and study, but 
they also help both pupils and teachers to dis- 
cover new materials of interest and to deter- 
mine their instructional values. The librarian 
encourages development of appreciation for 
and the ability to make good and continuing 
use of materials and library services. Taking 


into account the individual differences of children and young people, 


PNE. of maturity. 


the school librarian stimulates and guides each child in the selection 
and use of materials for the building of taste on an appropriate level 


The chief work of an instructional materials center is to locate, 
gather, provide, and co-ordinate a school's materials for learning and 
the equipment required for use of these materials. Responsibility for 
the production of new instructional materials and for supervising regular 


я | programs of in-service training for use of newer media may be dele- 


gated to or shared with other specialists. In any event, trained school 


librarians must be ready to serve as consultants and supervisors of 
instructional materials service on all levels of school administration— 


in the individual school building, for the city or county unit, for the 


А state. 
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School librarians are qualified to administer 
a center for instructional materials. They are 
educated as teachers and normally meet state 
requirements fof regular teaching certificates. 
They receive special training in analysis, educa- 
tional evaluation, selection, organization, sys- 
tematic distribution, and use of all the instruc- 
tional materials a school requires. The profes- 
sional education of schoof librarians contributes 
a basic knowledge of learning prewesses, teach- 
ing methods, and the psychology of children 
and adolescents; also school librarians must be 


*i 


familiar with the history and current trends in 
development of school curricula. Ж 
» ’ 

In summary, the professionally trained school 
librarian is both a teacher and an instructional 
materials specialist. With adequate funds and, 
staff, the school library will serve as an efficient 
and economical means of supplying all the in- 
structional materials and relate ы» Еп 
needed for a school program. In addition, # 
wil provide informed guidance concerning: 
their selection and use. 


I. The School Library: A Materials Center 


A Teacher and the School Library 


Alice Sterner 


With the recent development of new media 
of communication, teaching has become a more 
exciting and at the same time a more perplexing 
profession. It is only in the last twenty-five 
years that radio, film, film strip, recording, tape 
recorder and television have entered the class- 
room to take their place alongside the tradi- 
tional book, magazine, pamphlet, and still 
picture. Certainly the teacher in 1905 never 
dreamed of the wealth of material now ac- 
cepted as commonplace by the instructor in 
1955. It is a rich and varied world of com- 
munication in which we live. 

Almost every school subject can boast of 
wide and varied resources of instructional ma- 
terial. As a teacher of English I shall be refer- 
ring here primarily to my own field and its 
problems, but the similarity to other subject 
areas will be obvious. Today's media of com- 
munication and the many available titles in 
each, are an inspiration to the modern teacher. 
No longer must she depend alone on the printed 
word. Pictüre and sound, too, provide infor- 
mation, inspire, develop desirable attitudes, 
form concepts, and finally but perhaps pri- 
marily entertain, making education the live ex- 
perience that it should be. 

It is futile to argue the superiority of one 
medium over nother, Each has its own pe- 
culiar advantages, and likewise its grave defi- 
ciencies. To present-day teachers and librari- 
ans, the printed word remains the basic me- 
dium of instruction. Nevertheless other ma- 
terials must not be considered as supplementary 
to book instruction; they have attained a dig 
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nity of their own and in some cases are more 
valuable in developing certain ideas than any- 
thing available in print. 

A teacher's choice of media should depend 
upon the material presented, the artistry with 
which it has been prepared and handled, and 
the youth who will receive what it has to 
offer. Until further research is available, we 
cannot be absolutely sure whether some pupils 
are naturally better listeners than readers, or 
gain more from television than from radio. 
But we can experiment with all of these media 
at will Sometimes a simple change of me- 
dium, or the use of two media together to 
present a single idea, may be most effective. 

Theoretically, the teacher can choose from a 
variety of media but in practice the stumbling 
block is how to obtain audio-visual aids from 
the mass of media available. This difficulty can 
change a classroom from 1955*to 1905. How 
can a teacher select, obtain, and bring into her 
classroom the instructional materials she can so 
profitably use? 





ALICE STERNER 


chairman of the English Department, Bar- 
ringer (N.J.) High School, is also chairman 
of the Committee on the Study of Television, 
Radio and Film of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. She is president of the 
New Jersey Association of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. | 
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Іт Һе Reavis High School Library, Oak 
Lawn, Illinois, е»: ж make the most of a 
film projector. 
a 


Teachers for years have learned to rely on 
je librarian’s advice and judgment in the use 
> books, magazines, and pamphlets. In the 
arringer High School, our two full-time li- 
rarians are considered invaluable to all depart- 
ents. For English, they are especially helpful, 
ot only in aiding our outside reading program 
ut also in giving lessons in the library on the 
yecific uses of reference books, the card index, 
ad other library facilities. They attend depart- 
ient. meetings and are expert advisors in our 
'ading program. Through our school librari- 
15, teachers get materials from the well-stocked 
lewark Public Library and its branches, thus 
wing much time. It is through our school 
brarians that we make use of the Lending De- 
artment of the Newark Museum, which offers 
pum collection appealing to many subject 
elds. 

Now, in line with these traditional services, 
is only natural for teachers to turn also to the 
school librarian for audio-visual materials. In 
lewark, New Jersey, that is the one answer to 
зе question. Under Marguerite Kirk, director 
f the Newark .Department of Libraries and of 
widio-Visual Education, the school library has 
ecome a materials center for all communica- 
ion media. For almost twenty years the New- 
rk Department of Libraries and Visual Aids 
as been providing such services. Its four di- 
isions, Audio-Visual, Textbook, Board of Edu- 
ation Library, and School Library, serve to 
mite all instructional material under one head. 
"he Department provides a semi-monthly pub- 
ication designed to keep teachers informed of 
iew ‘developments in the field. Entitled, 
Read, See and Hear," it covers professional 
oaks available in the Board of Education Li- 
тагу and lists of materials for use in such areas 
is citizenship, each of which is classified by 
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school and grade. Both the practical and psy- 
chological values to a teacher to see all media 
combined are immensely important. 

Teacher committees are als$ a help in the se- 
lection of materials. They examine new items 
and recommend the replacement of old favor- 
ites. The school librarian assists by making 
films available for a trial run before the com- 
mittee passes on thé «lesirability of purchase. 
Sharing magerials among schools also contrib- 
utes to the quantity and variety available to 
each, and it is economical. To a teacher, the 
advantages of such a materials center are mani- 
fold. 

Our school library keeps an up-to-date list 
of all audio-visual aids available. At the Audio- 
Visual Center, in a separate school building for 
the use of all Newark schools, is a library of 
3,000 each of films, tape and disc recordings, 
and film strips; and these are 30,000 slides and 
numerous unmounted pictures for opaque pro- 
jection. This material has been classified ac- 
cording to subject and grade, often with an- 
notations. When I want to teach Shakespeare, 
I consult these valuable lists to discover what 
new acquisitions are available. With the abili- 
ties and interests of my pupils in mind, I de- 
cide what I want to use, fill out an order blank, 
and leave it with the librarian. That part of 
the job is then done. Of course, in each school, 
we keep a small collection of popular items fre- 
quently in demand, but the bulk of the materi- 
als used comes from the Center. 

Normally deliveries are made weekly to each 
school and we are informed by the librarian as 
soon as the material arrives. If for any reason 
I must have material on a day's notice, she will 
telephone for it and I can go to the Center 
myself after school to pick it up. When I have 
finished with the material the librarian returns 
it for me. Instead of a long trip to the post 
office to mail a film to a distant firm, I can re- 
turn it to the library just as I would a book. 

The school librarian may also work with the 
Visual Aids crew to ease a teachers burden. 
In Barringer, as in many high schools, a student 
group runs the projectors and other machines. 
Organized and directed by a faculty advisor, 
the boys who make up the crew call at the li- 
brary for material, take it to the special room 
reserved for audio-visual leseons, and have 
everything ready when the teacher walks in 
with her class. She doesn't have to teach and 
run a machine at the same time. The crew 
rewinds the film and returns it to the library. 
When such aid as this is offered, an already 
burdened instructor can use audio-visual ma- 
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DOROTHEA i. GODFREE 


is librarian affd-*udio-visual coordinator of 
the Junior High School, Port Washington, 
N. Y. 


DONALD W. LENTZ 

priscipal of that school, holds degrees in 
mechagigg! fhgineering and law. He is an 
exptwenced teacher of mathematics and 


® science and an author of mathematics text- 
books. 


~, 

Naturally, the amount of material in any of 
the above categories depends to some extent 
upoa the budget, but a meager budget does not 
necessarily mean that well-rounded services 
cannot be offered. Careful selection in the 
putchasing of materials, plus extensive use of 
free items and ingenious gathering and filing of 
pictures, clippings and human resources data 
will do much to broaden the scope of the li- 
brary utility. 


THE COMMUNITY RESOURCES AT FINGERTIP. An 
excellent means of bringing the community into 
the actual work day of the school is the use of 
a Human Resources file maintained in the 
school library. This is an indexed file contain- 
ing the names of talented and expert citizens 
in certain fields of industry, art, and the like 

‘who have expressed a willingness to speak or 
demonstrate to the pupils. 

Do the citizens like to come? Just find who 
they are and ask! It has always been a source 
of enjoyment to note the willingness with which 
most will serve—to see the satisfaction in their 
faces as they participate, and to hear of their 
pleasure when they later discuss with you the 
high degree of pupil response. Generally the 
guest is surprised to find that pupils really 
think and learn about things. What a wonder- 
ful way to acquaint key people with what our 
schools are doing, as we bring additional re- 
sources to our pupils. 

How do you get to know about personalities 
for the Human Resources file? There are many 
techniqués, but publicity through newspapers 
and bullétins about such a file usually ings 
good response. The Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions either from within their memberships or 
through a committee selected to locate and 
enlist the expert personnel can be of great aid 
in preparing the file (and incidentally, make a 

^vàluwble contribution to public relations). 

There is no better way of expanding our 
offerings than by using our community Human 
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Resources, and there is no better way of im- 
proving school-community relationships than 
by the use of the talents of citizens in the class- 
room, е 


AN AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS CENTER. The А-У 
materials are an excellent and unlimited source 
of aid to the curriculum. These materials, like 
books and other teashing and reference re- 
sources, must,be carefully selected by the 
teaching staff and librarian working coopera- 
tively to insure a flow of films, slides, charts 
and the like that are geared to the curriculum. 

Books need reviews, A-V materials need pre- 
views. The library should provide facilities 
and opportunities for the librarian and teacher 
alike to take this important step. 

Although the extent to which the library can 
become a storehouse and distribution center for 
A-V materials will depend upon many factors, 
at least it can provide the necessary catalogues 
and other references which teachers may use in 
planning the A-V portion of their programs. 


THE ROLES OF THE LIBRARIAN AND THE CLASS- 
ROOM TEACHER. Library books, magazines, and 
files are not used merely because they are avail- 
able. Much planning, organizing, and publi- 
cizing is needed to move the merchandise on 
the shelves. The librarian is the central person 
in this picture. 

It is the responsibility of the librarian to 
know the school curriculum and to know what 
is happening when and where in the school. 
With this background, it is possible to antici- 
pate needs, recommend resources, and provide 
adequate materials on time. 

This responsibility implies a  working- 
together between the librarian and teachers, 
and to a high degree, the initiative for this co- 
operation should come from the librarian. It 
must be made easy for the class teacher to come 
to the library, to discuss the curriculum, and to 
request reference and supplementary aid, so 
that the major publicity channel for the library 
—the classroom teacher—will be well-informed 
and will want to "sell" the library facilities to 
her pupils. 

The classroom teacher, on the other hand, 
must also assume an active role by keeping the 
librarian informed of needs for materials well 
in advance of the time they are needed, and by 
acting as the super-salesman for the library by 
bringing to the attention of the pupils the fa- 
cilities of the library and the values coming 
from its use, 

Orientation sessions during which classes 
come to the library to learn first-hand from the 
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librarian and teacher how to use the library’s 
many resources, followed during the school year 
by assignments qnd projects aimed at purpose- 
ful (rather than busywork) use of these re- 
sources, stimulate pupils to take advantage of 
the library’s vast storehouse. 

Individual conferences, book list suggestions, 
provision for examinatjog of new books, and 
simple forms for requisitioning reference or 
supplementary materials all aid in keeping the 
teacher within easy reach of the library. The 
school newspaper, school bulletins, use of bulle- 
tin boards in and outside the library, and dis- 
play of new and interesting books help to keep 
the pupils focused on library activities, 


JUST FOR THE FUN OF ІТ. Let's not overlook the 
greatest potential resource in every library—the 
friendly, interesting atmosphere that can be 
coupled with tangible materials to provide a 
happy place to read and work. Pupils who can 


‘ + 
read and who like to read frequent our libraries, 
but we need to keep in mind.the need to de- 
velop the reading habit in тїїайу more pupils. 
The disinterested or merely bland child, -with, 
guidance from teacher and librarian can ofterf 
find an incentive-bearing book, story or project. 
from among the shelves and files—but it, must 
be pleasant and satisfying for sich students to 
come to and work in the library; anf ete ma- 
terials must be there! The librarian who maké& 
the library attractive, warm, receptive and rich’ 
in materials and who conducts it in a helpful 
sympathetic manner certainly will increase thge* 
patronage. ° 

With all of the serious implications of pro- 
viding a library which is the materials-cepter 
of the school, and which encourages better 
study and reading habits, much of our best 
work is done and many of our best тпаїегї 
are used advantageously "just for the fun of 
it!” 


ПІ. The School Library: A Materials Center 


Supervisor sees advantages; points up essentials 


for success 


E. Ben Evans 


With the emergence and current prominence 
of the instructional materials center in the 
school, the point of view of its supervisor is 
assuming a correspondingly important role. 
This supervisor is interested in any procedures 
and materials which make for more effective 
teaching in the classroom, as well as in any- 
thing which will relieve the teacher of routine 
clerical activities and save his time and energy 
for the important task of teaching. Further, 
he is interested in whatever will stimulate the 
professional growth and development of the 
teacher. These are concerns ordinarily shared 
with administrators, teachers, other supervisors, 
and librarians. 

Although supervisors are very much inter- 
ested in the trend toward making the library 
the instructional materials center of the school, 
this merger of textbooks, audio-visual aids, and 
library is not the result of any particular drive 
on the part of its adherents, but rather a slow 
growth resulting from the nature of the materi- 
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als and their use by teachers in the schools. 
Libraries have long had extensive picture files 
and collections of recordings and have used 
them to supplement the printed word. It has 
been recognized that the form of the picture, 
whether it be a mounted picture, a filmstrip, 
or a slide is not considered important. The 
importance lies in the picture itself and the 
effect it has upon the student. With teachers 
looking for materials to accomplish definite ob- 
jectives in a particular unit or work, it has been 
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E. BEN EVANS 


director of Instructional Materials, Kern 
County Union High School District, Bakers- 
field, Calif., has served as member and officer 
of numerous library associations and is’ a 
frequent contributor to library periodicals. 


In 1948, he produced the ALA filmstrip, Use-—i7 
Your Library. | А 
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Stutlents in the Reavis High School Library, 
Oak Lawn, Illinois, demonstrate the use of 
K record player. 


natural for them to prefer that all materials on 
Tit subject area be kept together, regardless 
of their form, Since specialized equipment was 
needed for using some materials, responsibili- 
ties for equipment were added to the scope of 
library work. Furthermore, the librarian has 
frequently been called upon by the supervisor 
of audio-visual aids to assist in the organizing, 
cataloging, and circulating of audio-visual mat- 
ter. With shortage of personnel and limited 
budgets has come a desire to organize the in- 
structional materials services more efficiently 
than in the past, to save time and money. The 
final, and perhaps inevitable result, in varying 
degrees according to the local situation, has 
been the centralizing of instructional materials 
in the school library. This centralization arose 
from the nature of a developing situation and a 
desire to improve instructional materials serv- 
ices. 

In the average school, the supervisor will find 
several advantages in having the library serve 
as the instructional materials center. 1. It is 
educationally preferable. 2. Its one-stop serv- 
ice saves the teacher time and energy. 3. It 
represents good administrative organization. 
4. It is advantageous from a financial point of 
view. 5: It frees the audio-visual specialist 
from routin& clerical work to devote more time 
to purely professional matters. Each of these 
will be gxamined briefly. 

The plan of having the library serve as the 
instructional materials center of the school is 
educationally preferable. Teachers think in 
terms.of objectives and units of work and then 
look for the teaching aids to achieve those ob- 
jectives. The form of the aid, whether it be 
textbooks, library books, magazines, filmstrips, 

motion pictures, or any combination of these, is 
secondary. There is no conflict between books 
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and audio-visual materials; rather they supple- 
ment each other to achieve the desired objec- 
tive. This viewpoint was effgctively discussed 
by Raynard Swank at the American Library 
Association Audio-Visual Workshop in 1953.* 
It is to the teacher's advantage to find all of 
these teaching materials in one place. Since 
the librarian is famjliar with materials avail- 
able, he can serye as a resource person assist- 
ing the teaffier to select the most effective 
teaching aids. 

The handling of all teaching materials in 
one central spot in the school library saves the 
teacher much time and energy. The ineffi- 
ciency of the divided, independent distribution 
of library materials, textbooks, and audio-visual 
materials may be a mark against the school in 
these days of teacher shortages and competition 
among school districts for superior teachers. 
There is always someone on duty in the library 
to help, to advise and to inform, and this is a 
definite advantage to the busy teacher. Stu- 
dents doing extra or make-up work involving 
audio-visual aids will also find it an advantage 
to use the center rather than a system of sepa- 
rated services. 

The library as the instructional materials 
center represents good administrative organiza- 
tion. The responsibility for all instructional 
materials, instead of being divided among sev- 
eral persons, is fixed on one individual, with 
assistants, and that person is always on hand. 
The librarian's training in organizing and cata- 
loging insures that teaching materials will be 
properly indexed and circulated. 

The library serving as an instructional ma- 
terials center has financial advantages. Though 
the primary purpose of centralization is to im- 
prove the teaching program, it can often result 
in the saving of money. One budget for in- 
structional material makes for a more flexible 
budget that can be used where it is needed 
most. It lessens the competition for the avail- 
able money. It makes possible co-ordinated, 
planned buying of materials so that they sup- 
plement each other. A frank analysis of the 
services of many textbook managers, audio- 
visual specialists, and librarians may reveal 
that an appreciable portion of their activities 
often is clerical in nature. Thus, combining 
the management of textbooks, fudio-visual, and 
library under one professional person instead 
of three, and more widespread use of less ex- 





* Swank, Raynard C.: “Sight and Sound in the World of 
Books," Library Journal 78:1459-64, Sept. 15, 1953. Reprinted in 


Educational Screen 32:436-8, Dec. 1953. 
--- 
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pensive non-certificated personnel may result 
in substantial saving. 

The use of tl& library as the instructional 
materials center сањ often free the audio-visual 
specialist from routine clerical work and give 
him time for professional work. All too fre- 
quently the audio-visual specialist has to spend 
his time splicing films, rotting projectors, find- 
ing a film or piece of equipmentwpat has gone 
astray, making out routine orders for materials, 
oiling the projectors, and doing other tasks that 
are purely clerical or technical. Whether he 
is an independent consultant or a staff member 
of the instructional material center, the audio- 
visual specialist in a school with а well- 
organized center has the time for such profes- 
sional functions as specialized in-service training 
of teachers, selection of audio-visual aids and 
equipment, and keeping the instructional staff 
informed on the latest developments and ma- 
terials in the field. 

From the viewpoint of the supervisor there 
are several essentials for the success of the li- 
brary as the instructional materials center of 
the school. These are: 1. adequate budget for 
materials and equipment; 2. adequate quarters 
and facilities; and 3, adequate, trained person- 
nel, both professional and clerical, interested in 
an effective instructional materials program. 

It is obvious that an adequate budget in line 
with the instructional program of the school 
must be provided to procure high quality ma- 
terials. Though the budget is more flexible and 
may be used to better advantage under the in- 
structional materials center organization, good 
quality and proper quantity are basic. Three 
inadequate budgets for library, audio-visual, 
and textbooks cannot be combined to make one 
good budget. It should be remembered that 
although there will be more sharing of materi- 
als in one instructional materials center, the 
cost of the materials remains the same and 
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therefore a sound basic budget? is still a neces- 
sity. 7 

Adequate quarters and facilities are essential , 
to the success of the library as the instructional” 
materials center. Though older sthools were 
not built for such services, it is often possible’ 
to meet this need by remodelling. Partécular 
attention needs to be paid to ргорењ planning 
to save the time and energy of the stall” Th 
purchase of modern equipment which will save v 
staff time is also to be encouraged. 

Adequate, trained personnel, both cenit Ñ 
cated and clerical, is the third essential, Th4 
additional responsibilities of textbooks and 
audio-visual materials cannot be given to the 
librarian without providing him with cém- - 
mensurate assistance. Training in librarian- 
ship and audio-visual education is fundamental- 
if the librarian is to make the most of all op- 
portunities in this teaching materials. center. 
Familiarity with the teacher's point of view as 
well as knowledge of the curriculum is also vital. 
Since much of the work in such a center is 
clerical the importance of good clerical help 
cannot be overlooked. 

In the instructional materials center, librari- 
ans with a vision of the possibilities are needed. 
It is important that they realize that varied 
teaching materials, regardless of form, are es- 
sentially a unit for purposes of instruction. 
They must fully understand and demonstrate , 
how much the librarians can help teachers by 
serving as resource persons with all teaching 
materials at their fingertips. 

With the foregoing in mind, an effective 
supervisor of instructional materials, cognizant 
of the services to be offered and the details of 
administering them, must be able to bring to- 
gether the viewpoints of the librarian, audio- 
visual specialist, and other staff members into 
one clearly defined philosophy of service on be- 
half of students and teachers in the school. 


School librarian makes practical suggestions 
E. Kathryne Miller n. 


The school library because of its character 
and function is better’suited than any other 
component to serve the school as a materials 
center. To -weake accessible materials when 


needed, to simplify and expedite the distr; 

tion of material is a function of the library. 
The librarian has the technical knowledge € 
which is requisite for setting up systems and 
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devising ways and means of housing, distribut- 
ing and cataloging books and instructional ma- 
terials that аге serve the entire school. 





E. KATHRYNE MILLER 


* 
librarian, Héckory (N.C.) Junior High School, 
hae Def. the librarian of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital in Augusta, Ga. and, 
during World War IL, an administrative offi- 
cer with the USNR. 





Libraries did not come into being until the 

m adyent of the written word—the book. This 
was not because books were essential to li- 

. braries. It was because the word as trans- 
nfitted by voice, by smoke signals, and by cave 
writings could not be collected, housed, classi- 
fied and distributed for popular consumption. 

In our school libraries books are still basic 
and predominant, but other forms for the dis- 
semination of the word have developed and 
have great educational significance. How can 
we as librarians ignore the film, filmstrip, slide, 
record, tape and other teaching material usu- 
ally termed audio-visual? 

Since the library is in essence a clearing 
house—not a store house, the problem is one of 
coordinating the selection of material for 
use and of unifying, in so far as possible, the 
checkout systems needed for the distribution 
of diversified materials and equipment. 

For the past three years the library has 
served our large, new, modern Junior High 
School as a materials center. It is a large rec- 
tangular room. At one end is a work room and 
a conference room. "The work room serves as 
an audio-visual checkout center. All heavy 
audio-visual equipment is on wheels and is 
housed here. The conference room is used by 
committees and other small groups, by teachers 
and pupils for previewing films and filmstrips, 
and for storing periodicals. 

In order’ to simplify our checkout systems 
and to provide a self-checkout wherever pos- 
sible, we have devised an Audio Visual Check- 
out Bodrd. This is a system in which key tags 
designating equipment are placed on pegs 
denoting room to which equipment is being 
checked out. The peg board is an enlarged 
floor-plan of the building so one can tell at a 

lance where equipment is located. Projectors, 

phonographs, tape recorders, globes, P A sys- 
J tems, stencils, letters, felt point pens, etc., are 
checked out by this system. Film strips which 
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are housed beside the board in wall files are also 
checked out in this manner. Each film strip 
can contains a key tag markejl with the name 
and call number of the film strip. When a film 
strip is checked out the tfg is removed from 
the can and placed on the room number to 
which the film strip is being taken. 

It is necessary to provide for reservation of 
most of the aydig-visual equipment. Each 
piece of eqifipment has reservation blanks for 
the entire year made up so that teachers who 
have planned their yearly film program in ad- 
vance can reserve their equipment to coincide. 
Even the school bus has its reservation folder 
and keys in the library. 

The phonograph record library is also housed 
in the work room. An alphabetical letter classi- 
fication system is used. Letters indicate sub- 
ject area. Records are kept in albums for the 
most part and the album letter used where 
feasible. Each album or record has a checkout 
card—a book card with large classification 
letters inked in at the top and selections listed 
by title. These cards are kept in an “in” and 
"out" file tray and serve as a shelf list as well 
as a checkout file. When a record is checked 
out the proper card is signed and left in the 
"out" file. Records are returned to a desig- 
nated place and refiled at the end of the day. 
Transcriptions of most of the classics and other 
favorite stories are on long time loan from the 
publie library, checked out in like manner. 

There is a phonograph for every four rooms. 


It is stationed in one room and available to 


three adjoining rooms. Phonographs are three 
speed to handle 45 rpm's and transcriptions. 

Besides simplifying our checkout systems we 
have tried to facilitate use of instructional ma- 
terials by several other means. 

Audio-visual material is cataloged in the 
central caxd catalog, a different colored card 
being used to designate type of material For 
example all film strips are catalogued on blue 
cards and phonograph records on salmon 
colored cards. In our library we have found 
that a subject card is sufficient in cataloging 
film strips and phonograph records. 

Each teacher has been provided with a list 
of all material available and its location. Such 
lists include 16 mm film which is housed in the 
central film library of the scifool system, film 
strips, maps, pictures, charts and models, list- 
ings in the vertical file, phonograph records, 
transcriptions, etc. 

The school system holds an audio-visual 
workshop periodically in which teachers are 
instructed in equipment and i materials. 
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Our school has an audio-visual committee 
эпе of whose functions it is to instruct and aid 
teachers in the use of equipment. Teachers in 
turn train students ‘who are to operate equip- 
ment for their respective rooms. ` Students may 
also elect to take a course in the operation of 
orojectors and other equipment during their 
Related Subjects period. "4 „a 

A good example of our “maters center" in 
iction was provided by a seventh grade class 
in working up a unit on Mexico. 

One morning before school a seventh grade 
2oy carrying a bright colored blanket came by 
the library to find how to spell and pronounce 
he word "serape", His class had been di- 
vided into five committees and he was chair- 
nan of the committee on "objects and materi- 
is". His group was making a collection of 
oostcards and pictures of Mexico so he checked 
the vertical file for material of this kind, and he 
served the opaque projector for Wednesday 
of the next week when his group was to present 
iheir findings to the class. 

Later in the day the other committee chair- 
men came by the library to see what materials 
they could find. The committee on films had 
:hecked the list their teacher had in the room 
and found a 16 mm film "Mexican Children" 
which they wanted to secure from the central 
school film library. They left a note in the 
office requesting this for the next day when 
their committee wished to preview the film. 
They also reserved a projector and the confer- 
ence room. "The committee found a film strip 
entitled "Mexico City". They removed the film 
strip can from the wall file, opened. the can, 
removed the key tag which was marked with 
the name of the film strip and the classification 
number, and placed this tag on their room 
number on the checkout board. Film strip 
projector #3 was in at the time so they took 
this tag from the "in" peg on the board and 
placed it on their room number peg. They took 
this equipment to their room to preview the 
film strip. The conference room is generally 
used for preview but it was being used by an- 
other group at this time. 

The committee on books went first to the 
eard catalog where they found eleven books 
under the subj&t heading "Mexico". These 
were books on travel, history, geography, and 
biography. The librarian suggested that the 
committee might also check the atlas and the 
encyclopedias for materigl. 

In checking for books in the card catalog the 
book committee } had noticed the salmon colored 
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cards which indicated the librjry had phono- 
graph records pertaining to the Subject. They 
called this to the attention of the music com- д 
mittee. A member of this committee jotted * 
down the call numbers and went to the record • 
library in the work room. He located е, сага 
for the record in the "in" file by call number 
just as he had used the call numbe?"te tocate 
the record in the cabinet. He signed his nam 
and room number on the card and left it in the 
“out” file. In looking over the list of records 
his teacher. had, he noticed one called “Mexi, 
can Waltz” that he had not found listed*in th 
card catalog so he came back to.check on that. 
The note in the album said that it was gin _ 
American dance but he decided to let his group 
hear it and see if they wished to use it. 

The committee assigned to bulletin boards 
checked out felt point pens, stencils, cardboard 
letters, display letters, and a stapler by placing 
the key tag indicating each of the items on their 
room number peg. 

The teacher had already checked out a set 
of supplementary books, Our American Neigh- 
bors, which included some material on the 
subject. He had also reserved the school bus 
for a trip to the art museum which has a col- 
lection of Mexican paintings and art objects. 

From books to school bus, from tape record- 
ers to scotch tape, from projectors to phono- 
graph records—whatever it is that will aid the 
classroom teacher in his work—that is the con- 
cern of the school librarian. 

There are many problems that arise and we 
are far from solving them all satisfactorily. 
The daylight screen is still not good enough for 
our many windowed classrooms. Space for 
housing is always a problem. Servicing can 
also be a problem particularly where it can- 
not be done locally. But when audio-visual 
equipment is used properly the teaching re- 
wards far outweigh the problems. Librarians 
are accustomed to problems and the trend is 
definitely toward the school library as a ma- 
terials center. : 





NEWBERY-CALDECOTT Y 
AWARDS 1956 ч 

The announcement of the Newbery-Calde- 
cott Awards for 1956 will be made March 5, 
1956, The information will be forwarded sim- 
mediately to the state library agencies where it 
will be available to all interested persons. A 
self-addressed envelope sent to the agency will 
speed the reply. 
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feeca БОС, 
Grimsmudge Grime is a gremlin grey 
Who left his marks on books each day; 
His greasy fingers and gritty tracks 
Could give a librarian heart-attacks. 


Buf his filthy days have come to an end — 

For ROXITE BUCKRAM!'S a book's best friend; 
It's colorful, bright, and grime-resistant, 

With a wearing quality that's consistent. 


Holliston Buckram has now called “Time!” 

On the troublesome antics of Grimsmudge Grime; 
And publishers know how the job is done — 
They depend on Buckram from Holliston. i 


HOLLISTON ROXITE BUCKRAM — looks ! 
Always clean on the busiest books. 

There are many colors from which to choose 
To bind your books in a host of hues! 


í M. 
ТО ‘THE BINDER: 
Holliston Roxite Buckram 
takes stamping and print- 
ing easily with foll 
coverage. 
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novelist, ldst appeared in 
our pages in February 
1958. WThis article is 
based sf her talk pre- 





senteg at ће Friends of 
ibrüry Committee 
LuWchepn at the Phila- 
dg pied Conference, Miss 

hute's most recent wprk 
was Wonderful Wifter 
a children’s book бир- 
lished by Dutton in 1954. 
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Marchette Chute 


I suppose one reason I feel so strongly about public libraries is that 
I spend so much time in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. Books 
were scarce then, and expensive, and people had a deep sense of their 
value. In Chaucer’s day owning a book was almost like owning an 
automobile now and a devoted reader like Chaucer was able to end 
up with 60 books, which was more than many college libraries pos- 
sessed, because he was a well-to-do public official and did a great deal 
of traveling. 

It is hard to resist wondering what Chaucer would have felt if he 
had been able to walk into an American public library, Instead of 
finding a few books, chained to benches or kept in chests and jealously 
guarded from anyone not equipped with the proper credentials, he 
would find books by the hundreds and thousands, all spread out with 
incredible lavishness and all free for the asking. No one will ask, in 
a public library, if you are worthy to handle the books or whether you 
are prepared to put them to a good use. All you have to do is to 
want them, and there they are. 

І realized just how wonderful a public library can be when I went 
to the New York Public Library to do the research for a biography of 
Geoffrey Chaucer. No one had ever done a full-length biography of 
Chaucer because so few facts about him are available, but I believed 
that if I lit up the background of the period vividly enough the man 
himself might be silhoueted against it. This meant that I would have 
to rebuild the world of medieval England—its houses, its shops, its poli- 
tics, its people, its roads, its ways of thinking and everything else 
about it—and I found I.could do it all in the New York Public Library. 

Having found such a delightful place to work and one with such 
magnificent resources, I then decided I would like to try a life of 
Shakespeare, using the same method. Again I found everything I 
needed. I could rebuild not only the world of the Elizabethan theatre 
but I could find even the smallest details of Shakespeare's London, 
from the shape of the church spires to the technique of the street 
cleaners. 

After Shakespeare of London was published I visited England for 
the first time, and it was like coming home. Some people were sur- 
prised to know that I had never visited the country before and that 
I could visualize so clearly a land I had never seen. But they under- 
estimated the New York Public Library and Ње gower that lies in 
books. Books can rebuild a city just as easily as ley can do anything 
else. 

The New York Public Library is of course afvery large institution, 
with over three million books available to Hg re ders, but the power it 
possesses it shares with libraries of every Szef For all libraries are 
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markable globe on which we 
or reaching into that greater and even 
те, mysterious territory, the mind of man. 
ublicelibraries of America, large and 
small, stand waiting. They possess a treasure 
Fhai\is not locked and guarded as it used to 
be, but орёћ to everyone and asking only to 
be used and enjoyed. And since books are 
seeds, waiting to get into the mind of the 
"Y Nader ey can open up and grow, it 
МҸ pleasant to think of the long chain of cause 
effect that can start when even a single 
book is moved from a library shelf and into 
the mind and heart of a new reader. 
organization like the Friends of Li- 
va опро of citizens who have real- 
ized for tMemselves the enormous potential 
force of the public library in their community, 
ind who make it their business to see that 
other people realize it too. They make them- 
selves a link between the town and the library, 
knowing how much they can strengthen each 
other, and the quick and continuous growth of 
aew groups of Friends all over the United 
States shows how lively and vital an idea it is. 
Anyone who belongs to such an organization 
is a friend not only to books and to his com- 
munity but to the whole theory of American 
democracy. Our government is based on uni- 
versal suffrage, a comparatively new and 
rather revolutionary principle which presup- 
poses universal education and the ability of 
everyone to read. An illiterate is not allowed 
to vote because he is not considered fit to have 
the ballot; but a man who will not read is 
almost as useless to a democracy as a man who 
cannot. well-informed, well-educated elec- 
torate reading electorate, and that 
mea that the books must be avail- 
able. Withgfit the help of the public libraries, 
the best- people would be the rich people 
t of us could manage to be only 
S citizens. But as it is, the public 
ase all the foolish accidents of 
birth and give all of us the same 
opportunity. The small boy with 
піў for lunch money and the president 
of ќеса] bank cangboth walk out with the 
armload of boofs, and the people who 
get the most out of fheir public library have 
a qualification that Costs no money: they are 
merely happy and experienced readers. 
There is anogfer reason why the public li- 
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braries are great strengtheners of democracy. 
The habit of reading needs to be started early 
if it is to continue all through a person's life, 
both because it is а ді сц skill that is only 
learned through practice and because it is 
a source of enduring delight that needs an 
early planting to reach its full growth. Ја 


any good public lilysry, the children get a 
sense of deli freedom. They rove 


about happily, with a sense of adventurous 
exploration and with only the gentlest of guid- 
ance from a wise and tactful librarian when- 
ever they need it. After a time they will 
farm the book-buying habit but they will never 
be able to afford all the books they need, and 
if they are fortunate enough to go to a good 
college they will find the same sense of ex- 
ploration and adventure in the college library. 
It is usually in their early twenties that most 
people feel the greatest sense of intellectual 
curiosity, and the college library is, or ought 
to be, at the heart of the educational system. 
Then, when college ends and the period of 
formal education is over, the period of real, 
personal education is just beginning, and the 
public libraries stand waiting. For even the 
best of colleges can give only a small start in 
helping us to discover the facts about this 
astonishing world—its past, its people, its arts, 
its physical make-up, and the mystery of why 
it exists at all-and the best way to find out is 
through the open book of books. 

There was a period in the history of the 
United States when many people considered 
book reading a great waste of time. А child 
who had his nose buried in a book was urged 
to go out and do something useful. There was 
a good reason for this, since most of the work 
in the country had to be done by hand, 
whether it was washing dishes or digging an 
excavation, and all the hands in America had 
to be kept busy if the work was ever to be 
done. But now the situation has changed. 
The discovery of giant slaves like electricity 
has given us impersonal sources of power that 
have taken over the work of the human hands, 
and manual labor is not the vital thing it once 
was in the life of the country. It is not bus 
hands we need most in our economy, but well 
informed heads and wise hears. The gigantic 
physical forces we have let 
ful that we need to exerci 
of intelligence and self 
them, and the United Stites stands in а posi- 
tion in the world toy where stupidity and 
ignorance could meai\gigaster. We cannot 
afford the luxury of a nd badly edu- 
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cated population in so delicately balanced and 
potentially dangerous a world as ours, and we 
need the wisdom that is stored in books. 
Even in the world of business, which is 
known for its hard-headed practicality, the 
men at the top are beginning to realize how 
much they need well educated men rather 
than men who are merely well trained. A 
well trained man knows one thing only and 
can do that supremely well, in the same sense 
that a good machine will do the job for which 
it is intended. But a well educated man has 
the flexibility to do many things well, to make 
wise decisions in new problems because he has 
never stopped learning and growing, and it is 
men like’ these that American industry is be- 
ginning to search out. Jf they cannot find 
them, they try to train their own men out of 
the narrowness that too-much specialization 
has bred in them. The Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, for instagce, recently tried the success- 
ful experiment & sending some of its young 
executives back college, to stretch their 
minds and broaderMtheir outlook with a stiff 
ten-months course Һа ranged from the 
Bhagavad-Gita to Mpb Dick. It is a pleas- 
ure, however, to cop@iger that anyone can get 
g as given the bright 
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25 ft. Rolls !^" wide ....$1.85 


young executives 
public library. 

Most Americans, I think, 
realize the enormous stake 
books. We are waking up t 
depend on the existence of an intelligent апды 
well-read citizenry if we are to kee 
balance, much less shoulder ow resp, 
ties, in a rapidly changing world. Last y, 
when a group called the National Book Сот! 
mittee was formed, it did not draw its mem- 
bers only from librarians and educators and 
other people who work in the world of x 
ing. It included lawyers like 3 
letter and Judge Learned Hand, labor ]еайеф5/ 
like Walter Reuther and Mark Starr, scienti s 
like Arthur H. Compton and J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer, and businessmen like Ward Cheney 
and Arthur A. Houghton. These peo e 
one thing in common, a respect for power 
of books and a wish to see theif power in- 
creased. The chairman of the committee is 
himself a businessman—Gilbert W, Chapman 
of the Yale and Towne Manufacturing Com- 
pany—and since I work on one of the sub- 
committees I can testify to his whole hearted 
and intelligent devotion to the cause of 
books. 

Like that other organization of volunteers, 
the Friends of Libraries, the National Book 
Committee is a citizens’ group, and it differs 
from it chiefly because it works in a variety 
of fields. There are subcommittees on censor- 
ship, on the distribution of American books 
abroad, on libraries and on cooperation with 
television and radio. The subcommittee with 
which I am currently working is concerned 
with “the Development of Lifetime Reading 
Habits” and involves close cooperation with 
teachers and librarians. On my part it is an 
awed cooperation, for no one can, kqow until 
he works with them how wo tN gehers 
and librarians are. 

The Friends of Libraries and {he members 
of the National Book Committee Wr] both in 
the same position, citizens who ha 
gether to get more books into th 
their fellow citizens. One gro 
through a single and vital 
strengthening of the local гаг? 
other does it through many ways. «Qu 
is the same and we сал wave at ec. | 
cheerfully as we go alpng, but I can't he 
envying the other orgat¥zation for one thing 
in particular. They possess and deserve one 
of the most beautiful words in the English 
language—the word "friend." 
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: Jhe Most Useful 7 | 


BASIC REFERENCE ВБ 


For Your School Library 


| 


EEE! 


Crowell-Collier Building 
Home of Collier's Encyclopedia 


е ГА 
REFERENCE BOOK 


FOR OVER 80 YEARS 


20 VOLUMES 
COMPLETELY NEW 

COMPREHENSIVE INDEX 
AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 2 


/ YOLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA — 1956 


COLLIER’S although the newest major in- 
dexed encyclopedia in the field is rapidly win- 
ning the interest and respect of thousands of 
librarians and educators each year because of 
its current articles, modern terminology and 
conscientious revision policy. 








KOLLIER’S is fecommended for and If you have not ye 
is in daily use thousands of Junior COLLIER'S, let us s 
and Senior Migh Schools, Colleges, ш DRE AEN 
Public and,Special Libraries in the 
United syle and Canada. the Big, New 1956 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Н 
i 


tried the New 
d you a set on a 
present set is 
of constant use 
placing it with 


COLLIER’S HARVARD CLA6S 


Dr. Eliot’s selection of the Great Books 
from the Eastern and Western World . . . 


“The HARVARD CLASSICS—published by 


SS the finest compact library I 


and gladly recommend it in the 


strongest terms.” 


Have you seen the current printing 
of the HARVARD CLASSICS? A mod- 
ernized format, plus clear, large 11- 
point Granjon type adds considerably 
to one's reading pleasure. This Selec- 
tion of 418 of the World's Great Lit- 
erary Masterpieces can add fresh im- 
petus to your present Adult Education 
or Great Books Programs. The 76,000 
Concept-Text Coordinated Index will 
be of great assistance to your daily ref- 


erence work. 5 


Melvil Dewey 


The scholarship of the ЦАВ 


CLASSICS has not been surpassed. It is 
for this reason that many of the HAR- 
VARD CLASSICS selections are basic 
books in the current courses for Busi- 
ness Executives. (See American Mga- 
zine, September 1955, “Why Business- 
men Are Going Back to School." —Re. 
prints available.) COLLIER’S HAR- 
VARD CLASSICS answers the need for 
a flexible leisure-hour adult program 
for every community. A second sel 
could be circulated! 


THE HARVARD CLASSICS 
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THE FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF BOOKS 


50 VOLUMES PLUS LECTURES AND 
DAILY READING GUIDE 
418 OF THE GREATEST MASTERPIECES 
OF LITERATURE BY 


302 WORLD FAMOUS yftHORs 









COLLIER’S NEW JUNIOR CLASSICS 


ENRICHMENT READING AT ITS BEST 


Two Children’s Librarians, after years of 
story-hour experience and knowing which 
stories Children come back to, compiled this 
selection of 611 stories and poems. Because 
of this expert selection, here is One set of 
books that librarians Do Buy! COLLIER’S 
Children's Classics are outstanding for the 
way they can stimulate in Children a desire to 
read, awaken their imaginations and broaden 
their horizons of interest and knowledge. 


ele cheerfully-bound volumes, 
irge easy-to-read type and classi- 
ustrations, contain the basis for 
gu Enrichment Reading Program. In 
contrast to a gle title, with COL- 
 LIER'S Classigf, the young reader pro- 
gresses fronf one interest level to 
another—Jfequently within the same 
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volume. The New Junior Classics is a 
set of books that will encgurage John- 
In the past 








ds of Children 
day or used for 
in the class- 


not affantivoa 


supplementary re 
room will still be fc 
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мешу Кеней ! 


One of the world’s most 


populag titles 
COLLIER'S WORLD 
ATLAS AND 
GAZETTEER 


OVER 1,550,000 COPIES 
SOLD TO DATE! 


Highly recommended for 
Classroom, Library and Office 


490 pages 

346 new maps—many in color 
Exclusive marginal map Indexes 

56 Up-to-Date Business-Section Maps 


75,000 Gazetteer entries—many 
illustrated 


plus Hunting and Fishing data. 








Gentlemen: Please send literatt® 
prices on 


[J Collier's Encyclopedia 

O Collier’s Harvard Classics 
O Collier's New Junior Classics 
O Collier's World Atlas 
[] Collier's 1956 Agnual 
[1 Collier's Сотрафоп Cook Book 
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The Brussels Congress 


Douglas W. Bryant 


/ 


Re му 
hcial ALA Delegate (The International Congress of Libraries and Documentation Centers, 


^ e 


m hN Series of conferences of librarians and docu- 
AN ts held in Brussels in September 1955 was 
the major undertaking by a number of 
international organizations working together, and 


t is to be hoped that it inaugurated a period of 
Maing cooperation and effectiveness among the 
{veral gro rking in the broad field of inter- 


"попа librarianship. During recent decades the 
orts of these federations have sometimes been 


impeded by attitudes not always harmonious, and . 


the principal accomplishment of the Brussels meet- 
ings was the general appreciation of the real inter- 
Iu of all phases of this increasingly im- 
portant wig. А 

The central conference was the International 
Congress of Libraries and Documentation Centers, 
jointly held by the International Federation of Li- 
brary Associations (IFLA), the International Fed- 
eration for Documentation (FID), and the Inter- 
national Association of Music Libraries (IAML). 
In addition to the general plenary sessions of this 
Congress and to substantive sessions of the three 
groups together, each of the sponsoring organiza- 
tions held a conference on matters of particular 
concern to it. Still other groups (e.g., medical, 
agricultural, and theological librarians, and Techni- 
cal Committee 46 (Documentation) of the Inter- 
national Standards Organization) held meetings 
. before and after the main Congress. Attending this 
series of conferences were 1,500 librarians and in- 
formation officers from some 40 countries, by far 
the largest number of such people ever assembled. 

The theme of the Congress was "The role of 
libraries and documentation centers in modern life," 
and for each session, planned to cover some aspect 
of this theme, an expert was assigned to pre- 
pare a pyeliminary statement outlining his views 
of the Ste 

це 






provocative of papers to be sub- 
m ^ Thesefstatements were published in 1954 
аў olume IW the Congress publications, and the 
apers thgmsfives were distributed at the Congress 
at second volume. Discussion at the 
ns was based on these papers. It is 
¿d to issue as the third volume the es- 
ccedings and the resolutions adopted by 
Tess. 
fifty Americans attended the meetings, of 
wofe than thirty-five were representatives of 
merican Library Agsociation. The remainder 
wer delegates of the fgur other American organi- 
zations directly relate to the Congress: The 
special, medical, and fÁnusical library associations, 
and the  Americay Documentation Institute. 
Though Americansfplayed substantial roles in а 
nnmher of the spgfial meetings, their voice was not 









now pla: 
sential 










Brussels, September 1955) . 


as strong in ам sessions as would have 
been desirabffé.” In planning for ALA representa- 
tion to future world congresses, it would be de- 
sirable to ensure more active participation by pre- 
liminary coordination of the delegation and closer 
teamwork of its members. For a variety of reasons 
this was not possible before Brussels, but such 
effort in the future would lead to a more effective 
American voice in the affairs of international 
librarianship. Also helpful toward this end would 
be closer cooperation and some coordination among 
the several American delegations, 

Some of the most important results of the 
Brussels meetings were the establishment of several 
new organizations. ‘The International Association 
of Agricultural Librarians and Documentalists, 
which will affiliate with both IFLA and FID elected 
as its first president, Foster E. Mohrhardt, li- 
brarian of the U. S. Department of Agriculture Li- 
brary. At a meeting of medical librarians, consti- 
tution of a similar organization was brought nearer 
to realization. An international group of theologi- 
cal librarians, with Stillson Judah, librarian of the 
Pacific School of Religion, as secretary-treasurer, 
was created as a section of IFLA and another sec- 
tion was established for technical university li- 
braries. 

A brief report such as this does not permit a 
full listing of all actions taken, but the following 
examples are important: In a firm resolution, the 
Congress urged individual and corporate members 
to accept full responsibility for developing an in- 
creased, world-wide exchange of professional per- 
sonnel and publication. Yt was recommended that 
the United Nations and each of its specialized 
agencies take the initiative in coordination of sub- 
ject bibliography in their respective fields, par- 
ticularly that UNESCO encourage the development 
of a current Hispano-American bibliography. It 
was resolved that the three sponsoring federations 
should study the possibilities of effective coopera- 
tion among national union catalogues. Within the 
meetings of IFLA itself, resolutions were passed in 
a number of fields, such as the improvement of edu- 
cation for librarianship and the spread of library 
service to countries now without adequate facili- 
ties. The research libraries coyamittee оп cata- 
loguing principles concluded, Жа basis for future 
discussion, that in some waygft would be possible 
for libraries in all countried to adopt the use of 
corporate entries. Sectionsfand committees inter- 
ested in parliamentary, ае, and hospital li- 
braries, work with сМ Же: interlibrary loan, ex- 
change of publications, Ps held «nbstantial dis. 
cussions in their fields. 
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TWENTIETH 


CENTURY | 
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& SIGGRAPH EL 
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lived up to 





The Just-Published 


T SUPPLEMENT tov 
CENTURY AUTHORS 


€ Early reviews of the just-published First Рб 


the praise heaped on the foundation volume which w 


published in 1942. Here are some brief quotations from these reviews: 


Vincent Starrett of the Chicago Sunday Tribune says: uo 
"For students, reviewers, columnists . . . Тое йер Cen- 


tury Authors ,.. has long been one of the imperative refer- 
ence books. How any of us got along without it, before 1942, 
I can't imagine. For 13 years it has been the best thumbed 
volume on this commentator's shelves and the most useful. 
Now a First Supplement, as readable as the foundation 
volume, brings this superb biographical dictionary to date, 
with 700 new sketches (and 670 portraits) of writers who 
have come into prominence since 1942." 


Florence Neel Cheney says in "Current Reference Books": 
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“When the First Supplement to Twentieth Century Authors 
takes its place on the shelf next to the original volume, 
librarians will find themselves consulting it first. . . . As 
before, the authors have been selected from all over the 
world with the American reader in mind ... [and] there 
is the same familiar autobiographical tone of the earlier 
volume. Pronunciation of names, lists of principal works 
with dates of original publication, citation to biographical 
and critical sources, and portraits when available are also 
familiar reference features." 


Max H erzberg says in the Newark Evening News: 


, 
"Imagination is needed to realize how much lab 
a first-rate reference work like the newly publ 
Supplement to a famous book, Twentieth Century 







. What makes this reference books unique ig th exten 


to which the writers have themselves contribute 


1123 pages Cloth Bound 


E H. W. WILSON COMPAN 
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New York N92. N. Y. 


Wish you were here... 

I. One of the city’s several smart shopping sections. 
II. La Ronde of the Fontainebleau 

III. Miami International Airport 


ғау 20515 and Clothing for the 


-. Miami Beach Conference y | 


Ying Out in Greater Miami 


— Richard Neuman 


By land, sea, and air, over three million visitors will pour into the 
eater Miami area this year. In company with these millions, you will 
d that travel accommodations from every part of the nation will be 
~~ More pleasing, and possibly more reassuring, is the 
X thate cost of this memorable trip to the 1956 Conference at 
ami Beach need not be prohibitive. Whether you choose to come 
airplane, train, bus, or in your own auto, you can make the trip 
thin the limits of even a modest budget. 

If you are in a hurry to start enjoying your stay on the “Beach,” 
р aboard a plane, and within hours you will arrive at bustling Miami 
ternational Airport. First class by air will cost you $145.73 from 
зуу York, $152.88 from Chicago, $145.85 from Dallas, $226.00 from 
туе, $290.00 from Los Angeles, and $865.00 from Seattle. These 
гез are round trip, not including the 10% Federal tax on transporta- 
m. Air coach fares offer a low net transportation cost, and Miami 
s air coach links to a wide selection of cities. Sample round trip air 
ach fares are $92.00 from New York, $106.60 from Chicago, 
10.40 from Dallas, $211.00 from Denver, $229.40 from Los Angeles, 
d $318.00 from Seattle, plus tax. The only extra cost will be $1.50 
r limousine service from the airport to your hotel on the Beach. 

If you prefer to come by train, you will find excellent service and 
nnections from the Northeast, the Middle West, and the South, 
ith reasonably good service from Texas and the West Coast. Round 
p fares, first class are $100.30 from New York, $106.10 from Chi- 
go, $97.65 from Dallas, $188.00 from Denver, $182.85 from Los 
ngeles, апа $191.90 from Seattle, plus tax. Sleeping accommoda- 
ms are extra and the price will depend on how many nights you 
v the єп and on the type of service. Rail coach fares аге 
86 from / New York, $71.15 from Chicago, $72.00 from Dallas, 

39.85 frm Denver, $195. 45 from Los Angeles, and $138.10 from 
zattle, pls tax. 

Those Ло like to "See America,” and who have time to enjoy the 
'onderffl views along the highways leading to Miami Beach, should 
xangefto роте by bus or automobile. You will approach Florida 
rougfi^the red lands, the tall pines, the huge oaks festooned with 
pani h ihoss, and the “Old South" atmosphere of Alabama and 
reorgia. Then you wll drive into the hilly lake country of Central 
"lorida, through miles;of beautiful citrus groves. From there you will 





reath-taking beautyfof South Florida. Your bus fares, round trip, will 
е $45.20 from Nw York, $47.70 from Chicago, $49.15 from Dallas, 
70.65, from Driver, $95.80 from Los Angeles, and $110.25 from 
ан plus tax. By automobile, the cost of the trip will depend on 
he length of the trip, and the amount of sight-seeing you wish 


merge into the y miles of ocean beach, the palm trees, and the ж 
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RICHARD NEUMAN 
®usiness librarian, Miami 





cfarss:.of Entertainment 
d Tours for the forth- 


doming ALA Series 
at Miami Beach o. 
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MIAMI REACH NEWS BUREAU 


Swimming may be an important phase of 
your visit to Miami Beach. 


to do. Sharing an auto trip is one of the really 
economical ways to visit this area, and you will 
enjoy having your car for jaunts around Miami 
Beach, Miami, and South Florida. Check with 
your automobile association or service station 


for information on highway Y 

If you don't bring your ca 
here. The cost is only $25. 
week, including 250 or 300 
Most transportation agencies w 
have a car waiting for you at the station or aj 










port. The convenience and extya iw d ill 

more than make up for the cost, рагі апу if 

you share the car with several others, ; ұт 
Another point to remember wheffeengin 


transportation is that there are many vacation 


packages, seasonal rates, family excursion rates,- 
and weekday specials available. e 
check might save a considera@fe amount fpf 


money for those who are planning to bring jhe 
family. . 

Now that you have considered how to travel 
to Miami Beach, you are faced with the prob- 
lem of what clothes to bring. Packet. 
mer clothing—the temperature wfiges from 
about 70? to 90°, with a daily average of about 
81°. The warmth is modified by a pleasant sea 
breeze, and you will find adequate air condition- 
ing in nearly all stores, restaurants, and hotels. 
Toss in your raincoat, as there are likely to be 
early morning and late afternoon showers. Al- 








With the addition of recordings to their 
tommunity services, more Libraries are 
installing equipment designed specifically to 
meet the requirements of the newest inno- 
vation in Modern Libraries throughout the 
tountry—"The LISTENING  CORNER"— group 
listening to retorded music without the 
necessity of expensive listening booths, and 
withovt disturbing readers. 





Califone Corporation, pio- 
neer in the manufacture of 
high fidelity sound equip- 
ment, in answer to the 
demand, is proud to present 
its Library Model 12VJ8-5 
"The LISTENING CORNER." 












Ф 4-speed “Quartet” turntable —plays Talk- 
ing Books as well as all types qu 


* Provision for 8 sets of headphones. 


For Further Information, Write for NA ALA-3' 
1041 №. Sycamore Ave. e Hollywood38, Calif. 
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though Pose phowers may be heavy, they are 
usually >riefSand the sun will be back quickly 
to resume tarfünp you to the desired hue. 
А SpecigcalY, women should bring light prints, 
saéibacks sot Strolling and shopping, shorts and 
slacks for casual wear, and similar warm 
Мает clothing. Cocktail dresses will suffice 
for tfl» parties and more formal meetings, but 
after dark you will never feel out of place in an 
eveninkediwess at hotels like the Fontainebleau 
and the better night clubs. 

Men will have no clothing problem. Stick 
to licht-weight suits, add a light sports jacket 

nd slacksSsgett shirts, and similar comfortable 
fitire. Most clubs and virtually all of the 
hotels will require you to wear a coat, at least 
in the evenings. 

Remember that fishing and swimming are 
айе, the major attractions of Miami Beach. 
Bring yè bathing suits, robes, beach equip- 
nent, and if you still have room, pack your 
toggles, spears, fins, and Aqua-lungs. You will 
зауе your choice of fresh and salt water pools, 
is well as ocean swimming. 1f you are wise, 
гои will have a long sleeved shirt, good sun 
rlasses, and a billed cap for your fishing trips. 

If you forget any items of clothing or sports 
:quipment, don't worry! Summer is the sale 
season in Greater Miami, and men and women 
vill find some of the best buys in the United 
3tates. Shopping will be a treat, and that is 
10t just a Chamber of Commerce statement. 

By whatever means you travel to Miami 
Jeach, and whatever you bring to wear, the 
xombination of professional advancement and 
»ersonal enjoyment should make the 1956 Con- 
‘erence an event which will leave a fond spot 
n your heart for this warm and friendly area. 
Perhaps you, too, will get "sand in your shoes." 


Dining Out in Greater Miami 


^tn compeliing man to eat that he may live, 
Mature gives an appetite to invite him, and 
oleasure}to reward him." That from the 
writings bf Brillat-Savarin should be the key 
о planrfag your adventures in dining during 
che 195% Conference. You must eat—why not 
allow four „appetite to lead you to a variety of 
zating pleasures during your Miami Beach visit? 

Te Greater Miami area is dotted with some 
of tle finest restaurants in America. Many of 
the names might be familiar in your own city 
—The Red Coach Grill, the Mayflower, and 
Howard Johnson’s,fror example. Others you 
have heard аБош оп radio and television, as 
eating places of the stars—Joe’s Stone Crab, 
is 
FEBR, 


WARY, 1956 





Your Library is 
More Efficient 
More Beautiful 


vit AMES 
STEEL LIBRARY | 
` EQUIPMENT 


Convenient bookstacks at end of read- 
ing room follow planned color pattern 
and offer fow maintenance. 


colored adjustable steel shelving with 
stoping magazine shelves. 


Reading room corner has attractively v 











LAFAYETTE UPPER GRADE SCHOOL 
LAFAYETTE, CALIFORNIA 


If you are planning a new library 
or modernizing an old one, Ames' 
experienced library equipment en- 
gineers will be glad to assist you. 
Write for our helpful illustrated 
catalog. r 


W. R. AMES COMPANY 


Established 1910 
BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
150 Hooper St., San Fransisco 7, Calif. 

Representatives in Principal Cities 
FREESTANDING SHELVING • MULTI-TIER CONSTRUCTION: 
STOR-MOR BOOK DRAWERS - BOOKSTACK ACCESSORIES 
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RUDI RADA 


Looking toward Miami Beach from the dining 
room of the Columbus Hotel just across the street 
from The Miami Public Library. 


Wolfie's, Pumpernik's, and the Chuck Wagon. 
Still others are well known to Miamians and 
visitors—the Bonfire, Fan and Bill's, the Embers, 
La Pefia, Grandma's Kitchen, and many other 
excellent restaurants. The local information 
committee wil have complete details for you 
when you arrive, as there are considerable sea- 
sonal changes in prices, hours, and closings. 
The purpose of the present article is to get your 
mouth watering, and at the same time to give 
you an idea as to how much of your budget to 
set aside for food. 

First, teasing your palate presents no prob- 
lem. "The cosmopolitan structure of the Miami 
area provides for the widest possible variations 
in taste. You will find Italian, American, 
Greek, French, Spanish, German, Chinese, Jew- 
ish, Hungarian, and Swedish cuisines. Special- 
ties range from shrimp sizzle, key lime pie, and 
turtle steak, to pizza, sauerbraten, and prime 
ribs au jus. You may select service ranging 
from buffet and family style, to the most suave 
continental manner. 

Secondly, what will the food cost? You will 
find that pricegare comparable to those in other 
large cities. You might find that you can eat 
even better here for the same amount of money, 
but your taste will have to be your guide. The 
best plan is to include in your budget the 
amount you would normally spend when eating 
out, and add a little for some of the extra treats. 
When you arrive, check with our local people 
. for suggestioris on getting the best food at the 
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most reasonable prices. А subgtarftgl break- 
fast will cost from as low as fgfisy cents to as 
high as $1.50. Lunches will from eighty: 
five cents to $2.50, and dinners 1,$1.25 to 
$7.50. Even at most of the better «éstauragts 
you can get an excellent dinner for $2.00 to 
$4.00. А 
For convenience, your hotel coffee sh and 
dining room will probably be your base of op- 
erations. The area for many blockgdasthe vi- 
cinity of the Fontainebleau consists of hotels, 
most of which have adequate food service. 
Fortunately, the "streamlined" schedule allow 
some extra time for you to roms So you wi 
be able to visit many of the restaurants me 
tioned above. Nearly all of them are accessible , 
by public transportation. 

To avoid giving you the impression that 
Miami Beach is strictly a gourmet's paradise, 
let me assure you that there are many other 
satisfactory eating places—sandwich shops, cafe- 
terias, small restaurants, drive-ins, and drug 
store fountains. You will be able to choose the 
type of food you want at the price you want to 
pay, but whátever you choose you are certain 
to enjoy in the vacationland atmosphere of 
Miami Beach. 
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MARADOR Penny-Pinc er 


One-piece cover, fronwand back of translucen 
flexible Vinyl plastic. Snap-out metal parts. 
Choice of three colors. 8 sizes. Economical, 
y durable. Write for information. . 


ARADOR CORPORATION 


1722 GLENDALE BLVD.,LOS ANGELES 26,CALIF, 
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JESSE Н. SINERA 


dean of tle School of Li- 
brary Science, Western 
Reserve University, is edi- 
tor of American Docu- 
mentation. He writes 
here ri the new Center for 
Doctf{mentation and Com- 
munication Research at 
Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. Dr. Shera last fip- 
peared in these pages 
March 1954, 
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Jesse H. Shera 


Librarianship is concerned with the uni task of channeling all 
kinds of graphic records to all users,-fo:- aS purposes, at all levels, to 
the end that all recorded human experience may be as socially useful 
as possible. By contrast, documentation is that aspect of librarianship 
concerned with improving graphic communication within and among 
groups of specialists; it is limited to that portion of librarianship which 
treats of the materials and needs of scholarship, and hence it is con- 
cerned with the scholarly apparatus of bibliographies, indexes, and 
abstracting services. Though other phases of the library process may 
draw upon the methods and experience of the documentalist, the 
documentalist himself is not concerned with the popular, the recrea- 
tional, or the lay interests. 

In general, then, one may say that the science of documentation 
treats of the collecting, organizing, and servicing of graphic records 
in such a way, as the late S. C. Bradford has stated it, that there may 
be "put before the creative specialist the existing literature bearing on 
the subject of his investigation, in order that he may be made fully aware 
of previous achievements in his subject and thus be saved from the dis- 
sipation of his genius upon work already done." 

Certainly it is true that much of what has been and will be learned 
about the documentation process must be applicable to other phases 
of the entire practice of librarianship. But documentation has devel- 
oped as it has largely because of the current demand for high-speed 
access to precise information. Time is of the essence in the modern 
industrial and commercial world, and the tempo of competition among 
nations as well as among business organizations has greatly intensified 
the demand for rapid access to vital information. Many of the tradi- 
tional library practices are not geared to the pressures of these de- 
mands, and documentalists must constantly search for new methods 
and procedures that are as efficient as they can be made to be. Docu- 
mentation, then, is not only that aspect of librarianship which deals 
with scholarly materials, it is librarianship under pressure—it is li- 
brarianship in a high key. 

In this ceaseless search for efficiency in the documentation process, 
machines offer some hope; therefore, the use of machine searching for 
bibliographic reference work has been widely associated with docu- 
mentation.' But the problems that confront the documentalist-li- 
brarian are not to be solved by gadgets alone, nor will automation be 
the only answer. There must be much extensive study and experi- 
mentation in such areas as classification, cataloging, indexing, and ab- 
stracting, There must be developed new reference tools and new bib- 
liographic aids that will be adequate for present and future demands. 
There must be devised new methods of photographiorprocesses. All 
of these innovations must be evaluated in terms oftheir relative effi- 
ciency for particular types of jobs. 

These are the tasks of research in documentation. One might go 
so far as to say that research in documentation is directed toward 
improving the efficiency of librarianship so that it can accommodate 
itself to the demands imposed by the tempo of a highly competitive 


society, This is not said to disparage the values of leisure or of rected 
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tion, but these are a pole apart from docu- 
mentation, and each must be dealt with in its 
own terms. . 

That documentajion has achieved its most 
spectacular advance in the sciences, and hence 
unfortunately is often associated exclusively 
with them, arises from the fact that the prob- 
lems of literature searching first became ex- 
tremely acute in indus NN, research, and the 
excessive cost of such searching has demanded 
the immediate attention of industrial manage- 
ment. The rapidly increasing volume and 
growing complexity of recorded information in 
the sciences and technologies have posed urgent 
problems which management is convinced must 
be given serious attention if industry and busi- 
ness are to exploit existing markets to the 
fullest and develop new products for greater 
competitive advantage. 

A similar awareness of the need for more 
effective control] over methods of storage and 
retrieval of information is becoming evident 
in such social science fields as law, govern- 
ment, and public administration. This need 
is particularly serious in law, where the mount- 
ing volume of recorded precedents places an 
increasingly heavy burden on both the practis- 
inglawyer and the courts. 
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KEEP PAMPHLETS, BOOKLETS, MAGAZINES, 
LOOSE MATERIALS, IN GOOD CONDITION 
Save Binding Costs 


Full range of 5 sizes ranging from 10"x7"x 
4" to 16V2"x1112"x3". Heavy cardboard 
construction, with reinforced corners, green 
vellum fronts, leather pull, and labeled for 
contents indication. Standard equipment 
for any liBrary! 
Card Index trays (heavy cardboard) in 
four sizes, as well as wood end vertical file 
boxes, are also a part of the Apex 
line of library equipment. Write 
today for complete escriptivefolder. 


pex PAPER BOX CORPORATION 
311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, 111. 
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The Center for Docum ntatipn і 

апа Communication Research і 
”' 


The new Center for Doculwentation and 


4 


Communication Research at Western Reservey™ 


University was, therefore, born of the necessity, 
for examination of the information requirements 
of a wide variety of library users in thefhysi- 
cal and social sciences and the humanities. 
It is hoped that the Center will_ discovery, 
through a continuing research program, how the f 
organization and administration of library 
methods and procedures can best be improved 
to meet modern-day needs. „Тһе center will 
attack its research problems in three major 
ways: | 

1. By entering into contracts with business, 
industry, and government for the study and solu- 
tion of specific problems of individual organi- 
zations, devising appropriate library procedures 
for each. (This aspect of the work of the Center 
will be rather akin to the surveys of individual 
libraries with which all librarians are generally 
familiar, or the management survey of the ALA 
which is arousing so much interest and discus- 
sion at the present time.) The experience thus 
нон should provide a practical basis for the 

evelopment of a theoretical framework for pro- 
fessional thinking about library problems gen- 
erally, from which may be derived a truly scien- 
tific body of knowledge that will form the very 
core of all librarianship. 

To date the Center has contracted with several 
governmental agencies for studies in the organiza- 
tion and development of information systems 
and related areas of investigation; but the proj- 
ect of greatest general interest is that supported 
by the American Society for Metals whereby the 
Center is to conduct a five-year experimental pro- 
gram directed toward the development of im- 
proved methods for correlating and retrieving 
metallurgical literature. This study will be a 
pilot operation to test the feasibility and utility 
of computing-type equipment for the manipula- 
tion of a sample of some 25,000 metallurgical ab- 
stracts, and will be the first full-scale investiga- 
tion of its kind, The results of* this, investiga- 
tion should prove directly applicable to other ` 
subject fields and should have important implica- 
tions for the training of librarians fog improved 
bibliographic and reference service. % 

2. By developing liaisons with business, in- 
dustry, and government, either directly with their 
libraries or through their respective reprgsenta- 
tives of management. In this way the Centgr will 
serve as a contact point for the Беная of 
a constant reciprocal flow of communications 
between the practical world of applied docu- 
mentation and librariansMp and the theoretical 
world of the university. hus through confer- 1 
ences, workshops, publications, and other forms 
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Librarianship is concerned with the кар у ды task of channeling all 
kinds of graphic records to all users,-fcx-4purposes, at all levels, to 
the end that all recorded human experience may be as socially useful 
as possible. By contrast, documentation is that aspect of librarianship 
concerned with improving graphic communication within and among 
groups of specialists; it is limited to that portion of librarianship which 
treats of the materials and needs of scholarship, and hence it is con- 
cerned with the scholarly apparatus of bibliographies, indexes, and 
abstracting services. Though other phases of the library process may 
draw upon the methods and experience of the documentalist, the 
documentalist himself is not concerned with the popular, the recrea- 
tional, or the lay interests. 

In general, then, one may say that the science of documentation 
treats of the collecting, organizing, and servicing of graphic records 
in such a way, as the late 5. C. Bradford has stated it, that there may 
be “put before the creative specialist the existing literature bearing on 
the subject of his investigation, in order that he may be made fully aware 
of previous achievements in his subject and thus be saved from the dis- 
sipation of his genius upon work already done.” 

Certainly it is true that much of what has been and will be learned 
about the documentation process must be applicable to other phases 
of the entire practice of librarianship. But documentation has devel- 
oped as it has largely because of the current demand for high-speed 
access to precise information. Time is of the essence in the modern 
industrial and commercial world, and the tempo of competition among 
nations as well as among business organizations has greatly intensified 
the demand for rapid access to vital information. Many of the tradi- 
tional library practices are not geared to the pressures of these de- 
mands, and documentalists must constantly search for new methods 
and procedures that are as efficient as they can be made to be. Docu- 
mentation, then, is not only that aspect of librarianship which deals 
with scholarly materials, it is librarianship under pressure—it is li- 
brarianship in a high key. 

In this ceaseless search for efficiency in the documentation process, 
machines offer some hope; therefore, the use of machine searching for 
bibliographic reference work has been widely associated with docu- 
mentation. But the problems that confront the documentalist-li- 
brarian are not to be solved by gadgets alone, nor will automation be 
the only answer. There must be much extensive study and experi- 
mentation in such areas as classification, cataloging, indexing, and ab- 
stracting. There must be developed new reference tools and new bib- 
liographic aids that will be adequate for present and future demands. 
There must be devised new methods of photographiorprocesses. АП 
of these innovations must be evaluated in terms of their relative efi- 
ciency for particular types of jobs. 

These are the tasks of research in documentation. One might go 
so far as to say that research in documentation is directed toward 
improving the efficiency of librarianship so that it can accommodate 
itself to the demands imposed by the tempo of a highly competitive 
society. This is not said to disparage the values of leisure or of recrea- 
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of ‘joint activity, the pure and applied aspects 
of librarianship may advance harmoniously to- 
gether. M 

3. By applying the practical experience thus 
. achieved to, the instructional program of the 
School of Library Science, thus enriching the 
curriculum and providing tbe profession with 
HR SY prepared librarians. 

* 


Advantages for the Student 

The advantages which such a Center offers 
the prospective student of librarianship are 
many and obvious. Most important of all are, 
of course, the broadening of the curriculum to 
include a more balanced total program of in- 
struction, and the affording of increased op- 
portunities for the student to obtain formal 
instruction in new fields of librarianship in 
which the intellectual and economic rewards are 
very great indeed. Yet over and above this 
classroom instruction, the Center will provide 
a laboratory in which the student can gain 
much practical experience by participating 
himself in the actual solution of immediate 
problems drawn from existing situations. Such 
“field work,” under the direct supervision of 
the staff of the Center, might be integrated into 
the student’s own research program (in the 
preparation of a master’s essay or doctoral 
dissertation), or it might provide an opportunity 


for part-time employment during his term of 
residence, 

In conclusion, one may sag that the Center 
for Documentation and Communication Re- 
search has arisen in response to the need of 
our contemporary society for quick and accurate 
access to vital information. Whether the future 
will really bring the “push-button library" can- 
not yet be foretold. Aut there are unmistakable 
evidences of a real revolution in library opera- 
tions and a new orientation in the education 
and professional preparation of librarians. In 
the research and instructional program made 
possible by Western Reserves new Center is 
clearly evident an important first step toward 
expanding horizons for librarianship, a profes- 
sional maturity, and the realization of a phi- 
losophy that endows the librarian with an even 
more dynamic and important role in society 
than he has enjoyed in the past. 





NOW is not too early to plan 
for the Miami Beach Confer- 
ence. 

Use the Reservation Form in 
the November ALA Bulletin, 
page 575. 








Get McClurg’s 


January BO OK NEWS 


FEATURING 


JUVENILE Books to be published 


from January to June 


128 page publication also contains the 


333 E. Ontario St. 


regular adult book titles. 


i А.С. MeClurg & Co. 


Chicago 11, Illinois 
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@ THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY is pleased to an- 
nounce the expansion of its publishing activities on Á 
: е subjects of health, physical education, recreation, 
‘and rélated areas, to include the line of textbooks 
previously published by A. S. Barnes and Company. 
A complete catalogue of books in this field is avail- 
able and will be sent on request. 


Health and Physical Education 1 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION: Organization and Administration 





Nash-Moench-Saurborn. 62 ills., 498 pp. $5 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Neilson-Van Hagen. Rev. Ed. 75 ills., 84 music scores, 552 pp. $4.50 
TEACHING PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Salt-Fox-Douthett-Stevens. 89 ills., 75 music scores, 340 pp. $4 
A BRIEF HISTORY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Rice-Hutchinson. Third Ed. 45 ills., 294 pp. $3.75 
PREVENTIVE AND CORRECTIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Stafford. Rev. Ed. 114 ills., tables; 312 pp. $4 
HEALTH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL: The Role of the Classroom Teacher 

- Walker. 30 ills., tables; 228 pp. $4 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

Hughes-French. 76 ilis., 383 pp. $4.50 


Dance and Rhythms 


DANCE COMPOSITION AND PRODUCTION FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Hayes. 75 ills., 12 music scores, 210 pp. А $4.50 
MODERN DANCE: Techniques and Teaching 

Shurr-Yocom. 67/5" x 10". 81 illis., 191 pp. $4.25 
THE FOLK DANCE LIBRARY 

Duggan-Schlottmann-Rutledge. In five volumes, 815" x 11". per vol. $3.50 


THE TEACHING OF FOLK DANCE 
5 ills., 116 pp. 
FOLK DANCES OF SCANDINAVIA 
33 ills.; 21 music scores, 118 pp. 
FOLK DANCES OF EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
34 ills.; 27 music scores, 160 pp. . 
FOLK DANCES OF THE BRITISH ISLES 
27 ills.; 12 music scores, 110 pp. 
FOLK DANCES OF THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO 
45 ills.; 21 music scores, 159 pp. 
FOLK DANCING IN HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


Fox-Merrill. 81/5" x 11". 35 ills., 18 music scores, 89 pp. . $3.50 
SQUARE DANCES OF TODAY AND HOW TO TEACH AND CALL THEM 

Kraus. 67/5" x 10". 52 ills., 31 music scores, 130 pp. $3.25 
WALK YOUR WAY TO BETTER DANCING-——Hostetler. Rev. Ed. 130 ills., 295 pp. $4.25 
RHYTHMS AND DANCES FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS И 

1а Salle. 6%" x 10". Rev. Ed. 27 ills;, 124 music scores, 201 pp. $4.25 


n The Ronald Press Company 
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Sports 


Games 


Recreation 














“ммм BASKETBALL PLAYS—Bee, Editor. 348 ilis., 176 pp. А $3 
SYNCHRONIZED SWIMMING-—Yates-Anderson. 67/5" x 10". 342 ills., 140 pp. $4.25 
LACROSSE—-Morrill. 124 ills., 167 pp. . $3 
INTRAMURAL AND RECREATIONAL SPORTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN 

Leaviti-Price. 39 ills., 323 pp. $3.75 
INDIVIDUAL SPORTS FOR MEN AND V/OMEN 

Yocom-Hunsaker, 524 ills., 287 рр. $4 
COMMUNITY SPORTS AND ATHLETICS: Organization-Administration-Program 

National Recreation Assn. 54 ills., 500 pp. $5 
SPORTS OFFICIATING-— Mitchell, Editor. 17 ills., 490 pp. $5 
THE DICTIONARY OF SPORTS 

Cummings, Editor. 655" x 934”. 88 ills., 572 pp. $7.50 

Stunts and Tumbling 

THE TEACHING OF STUNTS AND TUMBLING 

CoHeral-Coiteral. 143 ilis., charts, tables; 337 pp. $4 
STUNTS AND TUMBLING FOR GIRLS: A Textbook for High Schools and Colleges 

Horne. 470 -ills,, 219 pp. $3.75 
TUMBLING ILLUSTRATED—-McClow. 675 ills, 212 pp. $3.50 
THE BOOK OF GAMES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS: How to Lead and Play Them 

Borst. 36 ills., 277 ‘pp. $4 
ACTIVE GAMES AND CONTESTS—Mason-Mitchell. 100 ills., tables; 600 pp. $4.75 
GAMES THE WORLD AROUND: Four Hundred Folk Games 

Hunt-Cain. Rev, Ed. 39 ills., 269 pp. $4 
BIBLICAL COSTUMES FOR CHURCH AND SCHOOL-——Elicker. 25 ills., 160 pp. $3 
CREATIVE PLAY ACTING: Learning Through Drama-——Burger. 18 ills., 199 pp. $3.25 
THE COMPLETE PICNIC BOOK: Containing Over 200 Picnic Games and Contests 

. Shalicross. 33 ilis., 123 pp. $3 

CAMPING: A Guide fo Outdoor Safety and Comfort—DesGrey, 53 ills., 171 pp. $3 


IT'S FUN TO MAKE THINGS—Parkhill-Spaeth. 148 ilis., 10 plates, 176 pp. 


MARCHING BANDS: How fo Organize and Develop Them 
'Hjelmervik-Berg. 65 ills., 301 pp. 


PLAYGROUNDS: Their Administration and Operation 
Butler, Rev. Ed. 21 ills., 459 pp. . 


* RECREATION AREAS: Their Design and Equipment 
Butler. 9" x 1215", 169 ills., 174 pp. 
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An asset to any school library 
New books from Dutton 


“Elementary and Jr. High School 


ROBIN KING and WILLA 
Burrito 


An amusing picture-story about a lovable burro 
who develops a mind of his own. Illustrated by 
the author Robin King. March 30 $2.25 


LAURA PARDEE and 
ELIZABETH YOUNG 


Lucky Bays 
A mystery is the high spot of two boys’ exciting 


summer in a fishing camp. Illustrated by Dorothy 
Bayley Morse. Feb. 29 $2.50 


MARGUERITE VANCE 
Windows 
For Rosemary 


A charming story about the glorious new world 
that opens up for Rosemary—who is blind—on her 
ninth birthday. Illustrated in color by Robert 
Doares. April 30 32.25 


INEZ HOGAN 


The Little Ones 


A delightful new nature book about the little 
creatures of the forest, by the author of the Twin 
books, etc. Illustrated by the author. 

April 30 — $2.25 


Children's Illustrated Classics 





All illustrated in color and 
black and white 


Modern Fairy 
Stories 


Chosen and introduced by Roger Lancelyn Green. 
Illustrated by E. Н. Shepard. Feb. 29 — $2.95 


Hans Brinker 
or The Silver Skates 


MARY MAPES DODGE 
Illustrated by Hans Baunthaurer. Feb. 20 $2.25 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 





PEGGY HOFFMANN 


Sew Easy: 


For the Young Beginner 


A clearly written, well organized first sewing 
book, by the author of Miss B's First Cook Book. 
Iliustrated with photographs by Lloyd E. Jones 
and sketches by Susan Perle. March 30 — $2.75 


High School 
HENNY HARALD HANSEN 


Costumes 
and Styles 


The Evolution of Fashion from Earliest Egypt to the 
Present 


An up-to-date book of costume in every age. 700 
full-color illustrations and 48 black and white 
sketches. April 6 35.95 


EMERSON M. BROOKS 


The Growth 
of a Nation 


A Pictorial Review of the United States of America 
from Colonial Days to the Present 


Illustrated with 300 photographs and 20 maps, 
April 27 $5.95 


The Fabulous 


Future: AMERICA IN 1980 


With an introduction by the editors of Fortune 


11 eminent Americans, including David Sarnoff, 
George Meany, Earl Warren, Adlai Stevenson and 
Robert E. Sherwood, express their hopes and pre- 
dictions for 25 years hence, March 7 $3.50 


JULIA SMITH : 


Aaron Copland’ 


His Work and Contribution to American Music 
Illustrated with musical excerpts from his "S 


VAN WYCK BROOKS $ 


Helen Keller: 


SKETCH FOR A PORTRAIT . 


A warm and revealing portrayal of one of America’s 
most remarkable individuals, Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection. March 23 33.00 
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eport of the Notable Books Council for 1955 


LA Public: Libraries Division 


The 1955 list of Notable Books was presented 
the ALA Council at the Midwinter meeting, 
cago, by the Notable Books Council for 
itribuNon on "February 1, 1956. 
Mildred W. Sandoe, president of the Public 
braries Division, said of the list: 
"When we hear so often that mediocrity 
gns supreme—that whether we realize it 
not we are subject to the 'tyranny of the 
erage—librarians are offering to each other, 
d to their patrons, an increasingly important 
‘vice as they call attention to books that are 
dy notable. Unhampered by commercial 
trictions and striving to recognize intellectual 
egrity, members of the Notable Books Coun- 
and the participating libraries have en- 
avored to select wisely and well. This year, 
` the first time, the former Notable Books 
immittee of five was expanded into a Notable 
oks Council of twelve." к 
Mrs, Florence S. Craig, director of adult 
ucation, Cuyahoga County Public Library, 
eveland, Ohio, chairman of the Council 
d: 
"The books were chosen for these factors: 
icerity and honesty of presentation, factual 





Р 
correctness, literary excellence, contribution to 
man’s understanding of himself and the times 
in which he lives. 

“Omitted were new, editions, condensations, 
compilations and titles that were parts of older 
and larger works. 

“Fifty-five libraries 


participated in the project 
during 1955.” 
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From the title page of A Crossbowman’s 
Story. 


Notable Books of 1955. 


len, G. W., Solitary Singer, Macmillan. 
iderson, Erica, World of Albert Schweitzer, 
Harper. І 

uth, Alan, Government by Investigation, 
Viking. 

ites, Marston, Prevalence of People, Scribner. 


shop, J. A, The Day Lincoln Was Shot, 
Harper. : 


»urliére, François, Mammals of the World, 
Their Life and Habits, Knopf. 


»wles, Chester, New Dimensions of Peace, 
Harper. 


tidgeman, William, The Lonely Sky, Henry 
Holt. 

arrows, Millar, Dead Sea Scrolls, Viking. 
arson, Rachel, The Edge of the Sea, Houghton 
Mifflin. 

hase, Gilbert, America's Music from the Pil- 
grims to the Present, McGraw-Hill. 


EBRUARY, 1956 


- 


Chase, M. E., Life and Language in the Old 
Testament, W. W. Norton. 


Clifford, J. L., Young Sam Johnson, McGraw- 
Hill. 


Davenport, R. W., The Dignity of Man, Harper. 

De Santillana, George, The Crime of Galileo, 
University of Chicago. 

De Voto, Bernard, The Easy Chair, Houghton 
Mifflin. 

Fine, Benjamin, 1,000,000 Delinquents, World. 

Fromm, Erich, The Sane Society, Rinehart. 


Goodenough, E. R., Toward a Mature Faith, 
Prentice-Hall, А 

Gunther, John, Inside Africa, Harper. 

Hachiya, Michihiko, Hiroshima Diary, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press. 

Hanson, Lawrence, Nable Savage, Random. 


Herberg, Will, Protestant, Catholic, Jew, 
Doubleday. 
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HÜUCHTON- MIFFLIN 


Delightful illustrations by Roger Tory Peterson enliven Wild America. 


Hoyle, Fred, Frontiers of Astronomy, Harper. 

Irvine, William, Apes, Angels and Victorians, 
McGraw-Hill. 

Jackson, R. H., The Supreme Court in the 
American System of Government, Harvard 
University Press. 

Life Magazine, The World We Live In, Simon 
and Schuster. 

Lindbergh, A. M., Gift from the Sea, Pantheon. 

Luethy, Herbert, France against Herself, Fred- 
erick А. Praeger, 

MacGowan, Kenneth, The 
Prentice-Hall. 

Markandaya, Kamala (pseud.), Nectar in a 
Sieve, John Day. 

Millar, G. R., Crossbowman’s Story of the First 
Exploration of the Amazon, Knopf. 

New York (City) Museum of Modern Art, The 
Family of Man, Simop and Schuster, 

Niebuhr, Reinhold, The Self and the Dramas 
of History, Scribner. 


Living Stage, 
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Oldenbourg, Zoe, The Cornerstone, Pantheon. 
Шш R. T., Wild America, Houghton Mif- 
in. 

Phillips, Wendell, Qataban and Sheba, Har- 
court. 

Reischauer, E. O., Wanted: an Asian Policy, 
Knopf. 

Tenzing Norgay, Tiger of the Snows, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 

Trilling, Lionel, The Opposing Self, Viking. 

Tunnard, Christopher, American Skyline, 
Houghton Мі іп. 

Van der Post, Laurens, The Dark Eye in Africa, 
William Morrow. 

Walker, R. L., China Under Communism, Yale 
University Press. 

Weeks, Edward, The Open Heart, 
Brown, 

West, Rebecca, A Train of Powder, Viking. 

White, Walter, How Far the Promised LandP 
Viking. 


Little, 


ALA BULLETIN. 





COMING IN MARCH! 


An inexpensive one-volume edition of the famous 


DICTIONARY OF AMERICANISMS 


the one authoritative guide to American 


contributions to the English language 


RICED in its regular two-volume edition at 

$50.00, this distinguished work is the only 
lictionary of its kind, the only dictionary that 
leals exclusively with American contributions 
o our language. Based on historical principles, 
t traces American words and phrases and 
neanings from their first discovered appear- 
ince in print down to their present usage. 


Its 50,000 entries cover the history of 
\merica’s own language—and, incidentally, a 
rood deal of the cultural history of Anierica 
tself—from the coming of the colonists to the 


present day. Now, sturdily bound in handsome 
red cloth with gold stamping, every word of 
the expensive two-volume edition becomes 
available to the most modest library budgets 
at a remarkably low price. 


Edited by Mitford M. Mathews, Editor, Dic- 
tionary Department, University of Chicago 
Press; and Associate Editor, with Sir William 
Craigie, of the great Dictionayy of American 
English. March. 1968 pages, profusely illus- 
trated; red cloth with gold stamping, $12.50 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS $i 


5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois уж 
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Too many of us have thousand dollar kitchens and ten dollar libraries. 
Royal Bank of Canada Monthly/Letter 
* November, 1955, p. 1 


Submitted by: Mr. Carrol H. Quenzel, librarian, Mary Washington College, University of Va., Fredericksburg 


. 


The library was nothing musty and dead for him (George Lyman Kittredge). When the 
great new Widener Memorial Library was spoken of as an elephant among the other buildings 
in the Yard, he asked, “What if it is? You could destroy all the other Harvard buildings to the 
northward, and with Widener left standing, still have a university.” 

ROLLO WALTER BROWN 
Harvard Yard in the Golden Age 


in Current Books 
A. А. WYN, 1948, p. 99 
Submitted by: Gerrish Thurber, librarian, The John Dixon Library, Lawrenceville (N.J.) School 


A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department. To be valid, 
quotations must be from non-library publications. Subject matter should generally be concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 
and allied subjects. Length should be less than 250 words. Source must be stated in full. 

The staff of the ALA Bulletin wil be sole judge in the selection of quotations used. If duplicate quotations are received, priority 
will be given he one bearing the earliest postmark. Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered. 

If a quotation submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 
by the member. Address quotations to “Охе due Finds," ALA Builetin, 50 Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ш. 





















National Best Seller National Best Seller 
The Edge of | Wild America 
the Sea 


Rachel Carson 
Illustrations by Bob Hines 
$3.95 


Roger Tory Peterson 


and James Fisher 
Illustrations by 
Roger Tory Peterson 


$5.00 


















d 


The Easy Y 1955, ) 
Chair 






American 


Skyline 
m toph Tunnard 









Bernard 
DeVoto and Henry Hope Reed 
$4.00 . Photographs and drawings. 


$5.00 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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—| . SPECIAL | 


Library Pre-Publication Discounts 
Until February 15th 


THE 29th BIENNIAL EDITION (1956-57) 


WHO’S WHO 
E^ ° IN AMERICA 
The biggest "Big Red Book” ever-—50,000 
down-to-date biographical sketches, over 


8,000 never before listed. Over 3,000 pages, 
full cloth. 


A double discount dollar-saver for libraries 
ordering before midnight, Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 15th: 


17% Discount—$18.80—billed on de- 
(Saving $3.95) livery 


21% Discount—$17.905— prepaid sub- 
(Saving $4.80) scriptions 


(After Publication List—$22.75) 
Watch for Mail Announcement 


























Institutional Sales Dept. 


The A. N. MARQUIS COMPANY 
Chicago 11 







PLASTI-KLEER® 


Ao MYLAR 
| X. BOOK JACKET. 


(PC, COVERS 


M 


“LIFETIME” 


BOOK JACKET COVER 


Sturdy Mylar Film, combined with an 
almost indestructible edge and heavy 

‚ kraft paper “cushion”, provides a heavy- 
duty cover that will last the life of the 
average book. Recommended for books 
that get particularly hard usage, such as 
juveniles . . . best sellers. 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY 
CORPORATION no^ 
А DIVISION OF 


ALA on the Air 


The Notable Books of 1955, issued by the 
Notable Books Council of thé Public Libraries 
Division of the American Library Association 
will be featured in the nationwide radio pro- 
gram, Monitor, on most stations of the National 
Broadcasting Company on Sunday, February 5, 
in connection with the annual ALA Midwinter 
Conference in Chicago. 

Mrs. Florence S. Craig, director of adult edu- 
cation, Cuyahoga County Public Library, Cleve- 
land, who is Chairman of the Notable Books 
Council will discuss the list on the half-hour 
Monitor segment, “The University of Chicago 
Presents New World,” which is heard at 10:85 
a.m. in Chicago and at other times on Sunday 
(Feb. 5) elsewhere as announced in local news- 
papers. 

Participating with Mrs. Craig will be Robert 
Streeter, Dean of the College of the University 
of Chicago and Assistant Professor of English; 
and Herman Kogan, Book Review Editor of the 
Chicago SUN-TIMES. Edward W. Rosen- 
heim, Jr., Assistant Professor of Humanities at 
the U. of C. College, will be the Moderator. 


PROTECTION 


FOR THE 
BOOK JACKET 


B® AND tHe BOOK 
-— 


—— — "EDGE-KLEER" 


BOOK JACKET COVER 
For those who prefer a cover without 
reinforced edge. Mylar Film is folded: 
over and glued to paper backing (slit for 
easy jacketing) that cushions binding and 
keeps cover flat and unwrinklgd in stor- 
age and on the book. 


*Reg'd Trade Mark, 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Со. 


INDUSTRIES 


6S E. ALPINE STREET. NEWARK 5. NEW JERSEY 
1868 SO. SEPULVEDA BLVD.. LOS ANGELES 25. CALIFORNIA 


» FEBRUARY, 1956 


е 
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INDEX OF AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION 


This Index is compiled by the University of Illinois Library School, Urbana, and is 
based on monthly circulation reports from 40 public libraries which are known to con- 
stitute a representative sample of all United States public libraries in cities of over 
25,000 (1950) population. In each case the index value is the median of she 40 H- 
braries' percentages feund when their current circulation figure is divided by their own . 
circulation figures for 1939 (or the corresponding quarter of 1939), For further infor- 
mation see p. 334-35 of the November 1949 ALA Bulletin. . 


TABLE 1. QUARTERLY INDEX VALUES FOR A SAMPLE OF 40 AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
` 1954 то DATE (CORRESPONDING QUARTER or 1989 = 100). 





1954 1955 


Jan. Apr July Oct. Jan. Арг July 
Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. 











Index value 99 104 100 104 98 107 97 
% Juvenile 49 52 45 51 47 50 45 
% Adult Fiction 25 25 31 25 27 26 32 
% Adult Non-Fiction 26 23 24 24 26 24 23 





Note: Some of these percentages are based on reports from only 36 to 40 libraries, since not all 40 libraries are able to 
supply all the needed data, 





Picture of a "BARGAIN" 
Rebinding! 


uu 


"Bargains" in rebinding are dangerous! Protecting your 
Library with quality rebinding is the logical, proven 
economical method. Heckman has built its name on 
proven methods and standards of quality rebinding. 
All of this, and quick, courteous door to door service, too! 
Modern trucks with alert, factory trained drivers now 
cover a 15 state area. It's easy to schedule service with 
a Heckman truck A post card will bring a Heckman 
truck to your door, pick up your books, deliver them to 
our modern plant and return to you again, all within 
28 days! 

BOUND TO PLEASE Skilled craftsmen, and fair, courteous service has made 
Heckman one of the largest exclusive Library Binderies 
in the United States. You'll like Heckman's dependable 
service! Call or write today! 


PHONE 615, NORTH MANCHESTER 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA Q 




















CERTIFIED 
UBRARY BINDERY 
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Great Books of the 
Western World 


Sixteen hundred libraries in all sections of 
the United States have been selected by a 
speciale ALA cgmmittee to receive, as gifts, 
54-volume sets of the celebrated Great Books 
of the Western World, including the Syntopi- 
con. Shipment of the books will be completed 
February 1 by Enclyclopedia Britannica, Inc. 

The distribution is made possible through 
the generosity of the Old Dominion Founda- 
tion which asked the ALA to serve as the 
agency of selection and distribution. Applica- 
tion questionnaires were sent to libraries 
throughout the nation on September 1, 1955. 
The selection committee completed its work 
early in December, and issued the following 
statement: 

“The Great Books Selection Committee re- 
ceived 8,749 applications for sets of the Great 
Books of the Western World. 

“The task of selecting 1,600 libraries to re- 
ceive the sets provided by the Old Dominion 
Foundation was not an easy one. 

“In developing criteria for the distribution 
of the sets, the Committee kept constantly in 
mind the fact that this set is essentially a refer- 
ence and research tool with its greatest value 
centered in the Syntopicon. 

The following applications were eliminated: 


(1) Those from libraries submitting incom- 
plete questionnaires so that their need 
for, and potential use of, the set could 
not be fully evaluated. 

(2) Libraries that had no professional li- 
brarians on the staff. 

(8) All high school libraries in communities 
where, as far as the Committee could 
determine, another library already owned 
or might be assigned a set of the Great 
Books of the Western World. 


In allocating sets the following factors were 
given primary consideration: 


(1) Libraries located in communities where 
no set of the Great Books of the Western 
World existed in so far as the Committee 
was able to determine. 

(2) State agencies not already owning sets. 
Tt was felt that these sets would be used 

"by many libraries within the states. 

(8) Geographic distribution of the sets avail- 
able. Some sets were allocated to li- 
braries in every state in the union and 
to the District of Columbia. 


-FEBRUARY, 1956 


“The most vivid account of 
test-piloting ever written." 


—Saturday Review 


The 
Lonely 
Sky | 


By William Bridgeman 


with Jacqueline Hazard 


DESIGNATED BY THE ALA 
AS ONE OF THE 
“NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1955” 


“The excitement is magnificently con- 
veyed. When Mr. Bridgeman tells of a 
forced descent with his plane on fire, 
of dropping 7,000 feet in ten seconds, 
of the time his windows frosted over 

. and he was ‘talked down’ by an- 
other flier, of the Skyrocket being 
dropped out of the belly of a converted 
B-29 and of the terrifying vibration 
and sickening rolling that shook his 
plane at supersonic speeds, one reads 


with breathless attention."—N. Y.. 


Times 


Illustrated. $3.95 . 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, Inc. 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
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Of tears, triumphs 
and the 
reading public 
THE 


Boston Public 
Library 


A CENTENNIAL HISTORY 
By Walter Muir Whitehill 


I THE Spring of 1854 this country's first great 
Public Library opened its doors—in а school- 
house. The first five months saw 6,590 people come 
to its two crowded rooms to borrow 35,389 books. 
Among the men who began and nurtured it were 
George Ticknor, Edward Everett, the Josiah 
Quincys, Joshua Bates, Charles Coffin Jewett, Justin 
Winsor. Such men, and many other exceptional 
people, enliven this vivid account of the library’s 
progress, its periods of ascendancy, and its times 
of drifting, the problems it conquered and those it 
didn’t, its administration today. Here too are en- 
gaging anecdotes . . . and tales of scandal. Mr. 
Whitehill’s “biography” of the Boston Public Li- 
brary will charm as well as inform not only librar- 
jans but anyone interested in America’s cultural 
history. Illustrated. Coming March 29, $4.75 


Bibliography of Texas 
1795-1845 
PART I: TEXAS IMPRINTS 


.By Thomas W. Streeter 


"pus first part of an exhaustive bibliography which 

will present more than 1800 entries (as against 
200 in its only predecessor). Part I: Texas Im- 
PRINTS contains 670 numbered entries and 24 sub- 
entries, Record books, pamphlets, broadsides and 
maps printed in Texas from 1795 to 1845 are in- 
cluded with critical notes and locations of copies. 
Also “A Brief Sketch of Printing in Texas through 
1845," “Texas Imprints 1817-1845," “Texas News- 
papers through 1845," “Unidentified Public Docu- 
ments,” “Data on the Journals of the Convention 
of March, 1836." Indexes of printers, presses and 
imprints; newspapers, editors, publishers; authors, 
subjects and «itles. 

2 Part I: Texas Imprints, Just Published. Two 

volumes, $20.00 


О 
e 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
44 Francis Avenue, Cambridge 38, 


Massachusetts 
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(4) The potential use which the library 
might make of the set based upon the 
statements on the questionnaire. 

(5) The potential number of users the ‘set 
might serve. 


"The Committee regrets that sets could not 
be provided for all applicants. * They hope that 
the sets have been allocated so as to meet the 
greatest. need and provide the maximum of 
service. 

The Old Dominion Foundation was estab- ` 
lished in 1941 by Paul Mellon. Grants of over 
$20,000,000 have been made by the Founda- 
tion for "religious, charitable, scientific, literary 
and educational purposes as shall be in the 
furtherance of the public welfare. . . ." 

Members of the Selection Committee were: 
Gertrude E. Gscheidle, chief librarian, Chicago 
Public Library; Mrs. Marjorie C. Keenleyside, 
librarian, Roosevelt University Library, Chi- 
cago; Mrs. Effie Norris LaPlante, supervisor, 
Centralized Cataloging, Division of Libraries, 
Board of Education, Chicago; David K. Max- 
field, assistant librarian, Chicago Undergraduate 
Division, University of Illinois Library, Chi- 
cago; and Frederick Wezeman, associate pro- 
fessor, Library School, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 


For 
DUMB WAITERS 


BOOK LIFTS 
RECORD CARRIERS 


Consalt 


MATOT 


Since 1888 designers and builders of 

electrical and hand operated dumb 

waiters for hotels, restaurants, clubs, 

banks, libraries, warehouses, factories, 
institutions. 


COMPLETE DATA IN SWEET'S CATALOG OR WRITE ” 


D. A. MATOT, Inc. 


1535 W. ALTGELD STREET + CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


ALA BULLETIN’ 


The completely revised 
and enlarged edition of the 
MEDICAL LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 
HANDBOOK OF 


. Medical 
library 


practice 
with a bibliography 
of the reference works and histories 
in medicine and the allied sciences 
630 pages, $10.00 


edited by Janet Doe, Librarian, New 
York Academy of Medicine and Mary 
Louise Marshall Librarian, Tulane 
University School of Medicine 


Completely revised in accordance with 
the many changes in the medical and li- 
brary fields, this new Handbook is a 
guide to the collection, organization, and 
care of medical literature and to the 
chief reference works and histories in 
medicine and its allied fields. Emphasiz- 
ing the differences between general and 
medical libraries it provides basic infor- 
mation for the new medical librarian and 
new ideas and helps for the veteran. 


The annotated Bibliography of 1965 en- 
tries lists the chief reference works and 
histories in médicine and its allied fields. 
It will be of continuing value to all users 
of medical literature—librarians, physi- 
cians, scientists, and students. 


American Library Association 
50 E. Huron St. e Chicago 


AdVNaddid NI AGVjAd 


CONTENTS 


• Medical libraries. Marion Е. Dondale. 
Types of libraries. Differences between 
medical and general libraries, Library 
standards. 


* The Medical Library Association. 
Bertha B. Hallam. Origin. Organization. 
Program. 


* The medical librarian. William D. 
Postell. Formal medical library education. 
Certification, Professional — avocations. 
Qualifications and salaries. 


* Administration. Mildred Jordan. Or- 
ganizing. Budgeting. Planning the library. 


e Acquisition and preservation. Isa- 

belle T. Anderson. Budget. Periodicals 

and serials. Textbooks and monographs. 

Government documents. Reports of inter- 

national congresses. Organizational pub- 

lications. Exchanges. Gifts, Book repair, . 
binding, and preservation. 


* Classification. M. Irene Jones. Gen- 
eral classification systems. Medical classi- 
fication systems. Special medical classifica- 
tions, Serials and miscellaneous material, 


• Cataloging. Wilma Troxel. Descriptive 
cataloging: Main entries; added entries; 
types of material; arrangement of catalog; 
bibliographic aids. Subject cataloging: 
Subject headings; subject authority lists. 
• Non-book materials. Eleanor Fair. 
Pamphlets, reprints. Picture files. Maps, 
charts, and posters. Exhibits. 

• Photoduplication. Mildred D. Walter. 
Photostats. Microfilms. Microcards. Mo- 
tion pictures. Television. Facsimile trans- 
fer. Lantern slides. Photographs. 

* Publie relations. Mildred К. Crowe. 
Planning and carrying out a public rela- 
tions program. Teaching the use of the 


_ library. Techniques. 


* Reference and bibliographic service. 
Eileen R. Cunningham and Mary E. Grin- 
nell. Clientele. Scope and organization of 
reference service, Medical reference 
works. Answering reference questions. 


* Rare books and the history of medi- 
cine. Gertrude L. Annan. 'The rare book 
collection. The reference collection. Book 
selection. Cataloging. Catalog cards. Sup- 
plementary lists. Classifieation. Physical 
care. Reference work. Useful historical 
works. Journals on the history of medicine. 
Exhibits. 


* A bibliogrgphy of the reference 
works and histories in medicine and 
the allied sciences. Eileen R. Cunning- 
ham, Gertrude L. Annan, and Mary E. 
Grinnell. 
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NEW MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT FOR LIBRARIES 


GADGET OF THE MONTH 


OPEN BOXES in a flash with four easy strokes! 
This very handy tool has a keen, razor-type blade 
that is adjustable for cutting through thin or 
thick cardboard or corrugated boxes. The top of 
the opener is made to fit your hand for comfortable 
gripping. The Flash Box Opener is a real time 
saver. $2.00. Gaylord Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., 
and Stockton, Calif, 





A DESKTOP MICROFILM READER which 
doubles as a photo copier to make enlarged prints 
directly from microfilm 
has just been an- 
nounced. The new 
unit is especially con- 
structed to: accommo- 
date all Filmsort jackets 
and aperture cards for 
scanning ара print- 
making. Itcan also be 
used with an accessory, 
‚ the Auto-Scan, for me- 
chanical scanning. 
This unit holds cards 
in focus for mechanical 
operations. Available 
with 16x, 24x, and 
30x standard magnifi- 
cations, the dimensions of the unit are 22%” high, 
18A" wide, 19" deep. Need for special attachment 
or аео. to шешшш is eliminated. 
By opening the top, photo copying paper may be 
inserted behind ils in 4i d ma жы 
image is projected directly on the paper. Inquire 
about the Inspector “200.”  Filmsort Division, 
Dexter Folder Co., Pearl River, N. Y. 








A WALL PROJECTION SCREEN with an ex- 
clusive automatic roller lock which provides smooth 
roller action, even hanging of fabric and positive 
protection against the fabric being pulled beyond 
the picture edge has been announced. The manu- 
facturer claims that the automatic lock will do 
away with one of the main causes of costly fabric 
damage, contributing greatly to the life of the 
screen. Supplied with Vyna-Flect frame and mil- 
dew proof glass-beaded fgbric, it is available in six 
sizes from 87” X 50" to 70" xc 70". Radiant Manu- 
ee Corp., 2627 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 
8, Ш. 
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ELECTRIC STAPLING can be а real time-savei 
if you publish newsletters or have other stapling 
problems. This new machine holds 5,000 standarc 
size preformed and can be reloaded in just 2 sec- 
onds, The stapling po- 
sition is easily adjust- 
able to a reach of 94”, 
with a calibrated scale 
on the side of the ma- 
chine to insure accu- 
racy. The Stapl-a- 
matic operates on a 
simple, single contact 
solenoid principle. 
Material to be stapled 
is merely inserted in 
the machine, which 
activates the machine, driving a uniformly perfec! 
staple every time. Manufacturer claims that the 
machine cannot skip, repeat, or jam, and that i! 
will staple just as fast as work is fed into it. The 
Stapl-a-matic is housed in sturdy wrinkle bakec 
finish dural casting, measuring 11” high, 18” deep 
6" wide. It weighs 23% pounds and can be pluggec 
into any AC-110 outlet—also available for DC 
The Staplex Co., 777 Fifth ave., Brooklyn 32, N. Y 


LIBRARY PUBLICITY that is hard-hitting anc 
continuous, very nearly all-inclusive, and excep- 
tionally reasonable can be made available to any 
library at the cost of very little staff time. Eact 
month a complete publicity package is furnished 
It contains news stories, press releases, features, 
filler items, and spot announcements. This ma- 
terial is easily adapted to your library—in most 
cases all that is necessary is to change the name 
of the library and details. An eight-month tria: 
subscription is only $3.50. Library Publicity Clip- 
pings, Box 758, Salinas, Calif. 


NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY, Ine. ol 
Jacksonville, Illinois has announced a Bound-To- 
Stay-Bound Book Club Plan consisting of 60 pre- 
bound selections for 1956, This is the first time 
that pre-bound books have been offered in such г 
plan. Larger production makes substantial saving: 
possible and New Method will henceforth offer 6C 
books a year on this basis. The 60 books, whick 
are all by favorite authors, are divided into 5 age 
groups. Any individual book not desired may be 
returned for full credit, Copies of an informative 
brochure may be obtained by writing New Methoc 
Book Bindery, Inc., Jacksonville, Illinois. 








ALA BULLETIR 


The Reding Room at the Levi 
Heywood Memorial Library 
(Gardner, Mass.) This, and all 
the Library rooms including Ref- 
erence Room and Children's 
Room (with Low-height Stacks) 
use Estey Library Stacks through- 
out. 





Rebuilding an old Library (or.con- 
structing a new one) sets up re- 
quirements of a demanding na- 
ture. Design and construction for 
the specific needs of library work, 
sturdy compactness and strict econ- 
omy of construction and installa- 
tion are all part of the Estey ap- 
proach. 


The story of Estey manufacture of 
Library Stacks and Equipment 


will be sent on your request. 


ESTEY 


METAL PRODUCTS, Inc. 


* 
One Catherine Street, Red Bank, N.J. 
In New England 
123 Fells Ave., Medford, Mass. 
МҮзіс 8-2043 
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In the Mill 





This column appears regularly in these pages in 
response to requests fom information about the 
activities of ALA units. 


The year 1956 will witness celebrations of 
two important anniversaries, the centennial of 
the birth of Woodrow Wilson and the 250th 
auniversary of the birth of Benjamin Franklin. 


Due to Franklin's identification with the 
early subscription library movement the ALA 
Council approved a resolution at the Phila- 
delphia Conference concerning the interna- 
tional celebration of the Franklin anniversary 
which concluded “. . . that ALA and libraries 
throughout America join in the observance. . . 
by whatever celebrations they deem appropri- 
ate for the occasion." (ALA Bulletin, Sept., 
1955, p. 472) 


A number of events are planned throughout 
the year by the Franklin Celebration. Com- 
mittee and by the many organizations co- 
operating in the observance. An article by 
Edwin Wolf, 2nd, “B. Franklin, Bookman,” 
appeared in the January, 1956 issue of the 
Bulletin. This celebration provides many op- 
portunities during 1956 for activities, exhibits, 
announcements and other publicity which 
would call attention to library resources in the 
wide variety of fields in which Benjamin Frank- 
lin was distinguished. Several informative 
pamphlets on Franklin and the celebration are 
available from: 

250th Anniversary Committee 

20th and Benjamin Franklin Parkway 

Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


The Woodrow Wilson Foundation is spon- 
soring the commemoration of the Wilson Cen- 
tennial President Eisenhower has appointed 
a Woodrow Wilson Centennial Celebration 
Commission, and several other groups will 
cooperate in the ceremonies and programs held 
both in this country and abroad during 1956. 


The themé of the Centennial celebration is 
"Freedom for Man—A World Safe for Man- 
kind." Attention is thus being focussed on the 
main lines of Woodrow Wilson's great thought 
and endeavor in publie life. It is hoped that 
there will be a great revival of interest in 1956 
in Wilson's concepts of freedom and collective 
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BY GRACE STEVENSON , 
Associate Executive Secretary 


security, and in an assessmeng of their impact 
today. 


One of the most suitable ways of marking 
the anniversary year is by arranging library 
exhibitions or displays. Wilson was a prolific 
author and the literature about him has by now 
grown to a very considerable volume. The 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation is aiding a num- 
ber of selected university and public libraries 
to plan exhibits by providing special materials. 
The Library of Congress will open an extensive 
exhibition in January, 1956, which will be on 
view during the entire year. The Foundation 
urges that all libraries plan to mark the Wilson 
Centennial by some exhibit or display in 1956, 
however modest. Local citizens might be en- 
couraged to bring in for display any letters or 
other unusual items of Wilsoniana which they 
possess, and public interest could be stimulated 
by announcements in the local press. 


A number of items have been specially pre- 
pared by the Woodrow Wilson Foundation 
and are available to librarians and others upon 
request. These items include: an attractive 
Centennial announcement brochure of 9 pages; 
a 48-page pamphlet biography, The Story of 
Woodrow Wilson, by David Loth; four 8-page 
Discussion Guides, by Perry Laukhuff, on 
Wilson as Educator, President, World States- 
man, and Man of Religion, with questions and 
suggested readings; an up-to-date Selection of 
Books Relating to Woodrow Wilson, by 
Katharine E. Brand and Perry Laukhuff, listing 
143 titles; a handy and useful Centennial 
Reading List leaflet, giving information about 
23 books by and about Wilson; and a small 
but handsome three-panel ‘display folder, 
featuring a portrait of Wilson and some strik- 
ing quotations, and suitable for public display. 


All of the foregoing materials may be ob- 
tained by writing to: 

The Woodrow Wilson Foundation 

45 East 65th Street 

New York 21, New York 


Chairmen, or members, of all ALA Divisions, 
Boards, Round Tables, Sections and Committees 
are invited to send to this column any news of 
the activities of their unit. — 
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"sawn europe | QB stems” 






conducted by GERARD І, ALEXANDER 
Map Division, New York Public Library WRITE 


. 16 COUNTRIES FOR FREE 
РР рО е BULLETIN 


or KLM Flight $1520 € JUNE 26-AUG. 12 
For full details write for descriptive folder 1 


AMERICAN TRAVEL COMPANY 
11 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 


TRANSPARENT SILK. CHIFFON 


THE STANDARD 
OF THE WORLD 
100% PURE SILK. 39” 
FOR REPAIRING AND wide. We can fill your re- 
PRESERVING BOOKS, quirements immediately DELUXE METAL FURNITURE CO. 
MANUSCRIPTS, "0.078 узга шр. Shipped 
RECORDS | Sample sent it desired, Mole cci 


WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA 
TRANSPARO CO. 
Р.0. BOX 838 - NEW ROCHELLE, М. Y. 


MB NUBOOK CARDS 
«To Save You Time" 





Bate, Norman Do YOU have time to check reviews 
т: WHO BUILT THE BRIDGE? 


Doy eem tie ask a of the more than 1000 juveniles pub- 
"M Author lished each year, as to subject matter, 


Grade: рүе = 3 

Subject: River hates brid d fem Cate: ? 
ius Rivor bates bridges an age and grade level? Of course not, but 
engineers and machines raced 


Se uate pluri dps i m wouldn't it be wonderful to have that 


river oould flood land . . . 
i se Is | information at your fingertips, on 3 x 5 
Ucet; 12/54 R 


P.0, Box 535 Шога Park, 1\1. cards? 
e. 








MB NUBOOK CARDS do this for you. Two services, one with advance listings, 
and one with reviews checked, are being used widely by librarians and school 
librarians who find the cards time savers in order preparation, book lssts, tem- · 
PM shelf cards. Here are short cuts for the busy librarian. 


For further information write to 


MB NUBOOK CARDS — MARIE BERGRÉN — ВОХ 585 


OAK PARK, ILLINOIS 
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All items listed are in the Headquarters Library 
and are available for loan. 

Good reading for librarians is Libraries in the 
Southwest, papers presented at the Conference of 
Librarians and Writers at Occidental College last 
April and published as Occasional Paper, No. 3 
from the University of California Library in Los 
Angeles. Each of the participants has presented 
the growth, strength and needs of these libraries in 
a stimulating and challenging way. ү 

A report on the relationship between public 
libraries and school libraries as they serve children 
and young people in Indiana has been compiled 
by a joint committee of public and school librarians 
in the state. This report, Joining Forces for Li- 
brary Services to Youth (available from the Indi- 
ana State Library, Indianapolis), also includes the 
possibilities of closer working relationships between 
public and school libraries, 

A good example of newspaper publicity has been 
given to the Seattle Public Library by the Seattle 
Shopping News, which chose the public library 
as the first in an information series on city de- 
partments and agencies. These ran from April 7 
to September 19 and gave descriptive notes about 
each department and service of the library. 

The Windsor (Conn.) High School Library Club 
has issued a good manual, called Assistants’ 
Manual of Library Usage. Both school librarians 
and student assistants will be interested in seeing 
it. 

Which Way Tomorrow is the title of the pro- 
ceedings of the Public Library Workshop, held 
in Winston-Salem, N.C. last April Public re- 
lations, program planning, personnel and the prob- 
lems and responsibilities of an administrator were 
some of the problems discussed. This publication 
'* is available from the North Carolina Library Com- 
mission in Raleigh. 

State library associations have begun to issue 
handbooks, ‘The latest is from South Dakota (A 
Handbook for South Dakota Library Association 
Officers), prepared and edited by the Executive 
Boards of the Association. 

Two, good procedure manuals for county li- 
braries have been done by the Lucas County Li- 
brary, Maumee, Ohio. One is a Bookmobile 
Manual for School Service and the other a Branch 
Manual. 

Not only Ctrl Vitz, who was mentioned in the 
December FYI column, but Joseph Wheeler made a 
Report on Problem of Locating New Central Li- 
brary for South Bend, Indiana. Those with prob- 
lems of site locations for new library buildings will 
be interested to see what Mr. Wheeler has recom- 
mended for South Bend. 

A new survey of interest to college and uni- 
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For Your Information 





BY HELEN T..GEER ' 
Headquarters Librarian 


versity librarians is that of the Barnard College Li- 4 
brary, New York City done by Maurice Tauber. 

The proceedings of the Institute, sponsored by 
the ALA Buildings Committee in St. Paul in June, 
1954, have been published by ALA under the title 
Planning the Library Building ($3.00). The major 
steps in planning public, college and school libraries 
are discussed by speakers and participants. 

The Chattanooga (Tenn.) Public Library has 
recently celebrated its 50th anniversary. Elizabeth 
Edwards, the librarian, has compiled a scrapbook 
on the publicity given to this celebration. UM 

School librarians will be interested in two pro- 
cedure manuals compiled by Mary Peacock Douglas , 
for the Raleigh (N. C.) Public Schools (these were 
exhibited at the AASL booth at Philadelphia). 
Basic routines are described. 

Budget planners will want to see Performance 
Budgeting for Libraries and Performance Budgeting 
and. Unit Cost Accounting for Governmental Units, 
two 1954 publications of the Municipal Finance 
Officers Association, 1318 E. 60th St., Chicago 37, 
(each $1.00). 

New handbooks from college and university li- 
braries are Library Handbook for Faculty and 
Graduate Students, and Your Library, a Handbook 
for Students from the Pennsylvania State University 
Library and WSC Library Handbook from Wash- 
ington State College. 

Librarians will be interested in reading the latest 
Service Record of Wisconsin's public libraries, is- 
sued by the Free Library Commission in Madison. 
This survey covers the services given by all the 
libraries as well as pertinent statistics. 

One of the first comprehensive guides to the 
sources of business information in print has been 
compiled by Marian C. Manley, formerly Business 
Librarian of the Newark (N. J.) Public Library. 
This valuable tool, Business Information; How to 
Find and Use It, published for $5.00 by Harper & 
Bros, will be а boon to reference librarians. 

Libraries interested in a book selection policy 
based on the principles of intellectual freedom will 
want to see the Freedom Kit, prepared by the 
California Library Association Intellectual Freedom 
Committee (available for $1.00 from CLA, 829 
Coventry Rd., Berkeley 7, California). 

The essentials of how to organize a county li- 
brary, as well as experiences encountered in setting 
up county Jibraries in California are delightfully 
told by Harriet C. Eddy in her personal recollec- 
tions on County Free Library Organizing tn Cali- 
fornia, 1909-1918. These sketches have been pub- 
lished by the committee on California Library 
History, Bibliography, and Archives of the Cali- 
fornia Library Association. 
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` 
Is your library complete? 
Have you VITAL ISSUES? 


These low-priced monthly Discussion 
Guides, published by the Center for In- 
formation on*America, are designed for 
student use in high schools and colleges 
and dedicated to help create a better in- 
formed citizenry. 


As Congressman James T. Patterson re- 
marked, “It is seldom that one is privi- 
leged to read material on pertinent 
national issues which is truely objective, 
well written and extremely factual in con- 
tent. This service is the rule rather than 
an exception when applied to the offer- 
ings of The Center .. .” 


Write the Center for Information on 
America, Washington, Connecticut, for 
price listing and samples copies. 
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NEW! Colored Literary-Pictorial Map 
Map S9aL, Panorama of World Literature. Size 64 x 44". 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, lll. 


PICTURES & PRINTS 


ATTENTION Progressive Librarians! 


The public's growing interest in and appreciation 
of fine art means that no library today is com- 
plete without a print department. Oestreicher's, 
America's oldest and largest print house, is the 
leading supplier of full color facsimile reproduc- 
tions of fine art to library print departments 
throüghout the worid. We will be pleased to help 
and guide you in adding to your present list or 
starting a collection that fits your needs. 

Send today for our Fine. Art Source Book, $1 p.p. 
Illustrates over 500 reproductions in black and 
white and lists more than 4700—Old Masters, 
Moderns, Contemporaries, Religious Subjects. 


Олам Ў 








Dept. AL 
1208 Sixth Ave. 
New York 35, N. Y. 





MANUAL OF PHOTOGRAMMETRY 
A HANDBOOK 


LEADING AUTHORITIES IN EACH PHASE OF THE SUBJECT 
CONTENTS 


20 Chapters 


The Development of Photogrammetry 

Elements of Photogrammetric Optics 

Cameras—3 Parts—Aerial Cameras and Acces- 
sories, Field Calibration and Shutters 

Aerial Photography 

Photographic Materials and Laboratory Tech- 
niques | 

Basic Mathematics of Photogrammetry 

Field Surveys for Photogrammetry 

Radial Triangulation 

Rectification 

Preparation of Aerial Mosaics 


j PUBLISHED BY 


Over 300 Illustrations 


876 pages 


Elements of Stereoscopy 

Photographic Interpretation for Civil Purposes 

Map Compilation with the Stereometer-type 
Instrument 

Photogrammetric Plotting Instruments 

The Operation of the Multiplex 

Mapping from Oblique Photographs 

Planning for Photogrammetric Mapping 

Education and Training 

Definitions of Terms Used in Photogrammetry 

Reading Reference List 


Price $12.50 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PHOTOGRAMMETRY 
1000 11th St, N.W. 
Washington 1, D.C. 
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USE YOUR LIBRARY: 
FOR BETTER GRADES AND FUN TOO г 


77-frame 35 mm filmstrip for teaching junior and 
senior high school students to use the library. For 
use without a manual by teachers or librarians. $5 





TIME SAVERS 


INEXPENSIVE BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


A guide to good but inexpensive books ($1.50 or less) 
for children of all ages. All books listed are suitable 
for school libraries. Useful with parents, PTA groups, 
students, and for library buying. 656 





FOR SCHOOL 
LIBRARIANS 


SUBJECT AND TITLE INDEX TO 
SHORT STORIES FOR CHILDREN 


An aid for teachers and librarians in firiding stories 
for grades 3 to 9 about specific and related subjects 
for curriculum needs and special occasions. $5 





ACTIVITY BOOK FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES AND 
ACTIVITY BOOK NUMBER 2 


Hundreds of ideas for pupil enterprises and proj- 
ects centering about the library. Practical for use 
with library assistants, library clubs, and other 


groups. $2.50 each. 


PATTERNS IN READING 
An annotated book list for young peoplé that gives 
them an opportunity to discover new books for recrea- 


tional reading and new interests. Useful in reading 
guidance for high school students of varying reading 


abilities. $2 (Lower prices for quantity orders). 


VOCATIONS IN FACT AND FICTION 


“A wisely selected and excellently annotated list" of 
fiction and n8nfiction books for recreational reading 
on more than 200 vocations. Stars easier books for 
students with reading problems. For high school stu- 
dents, teachers and librarians. $1.25 


ORDER FROM 
American Library Association 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
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The following changes or additions should be 
noted in connection with the Detember, 1955, 
Organization and Information of the ALA Bulletin: A 


COUNCIL: California Library Association: Cas- 
tagna, Edwin, Public Library, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia (1959); Hellum, Mrs. Bertha .D., Contra 
Costa County Free Library, Mattinez, California 
(1959); Zimmerman, Mrs. Carma R., State Library, 
Sacramento, California (1959). 


Ohio Library Association: The Council repre- 
sentatives of this Association are as follows: Fisher, 
Io D., Wittenberg College Library, Springfield, 
Ohio (1956); Franklin, Bobert D., Public Librar 
Toledo, Ohio (1957); MacKellar, Lois, Publie Li- 


brary, Mansfield, Ohio (1958); Strahler, Clytie E., 
Public Library, Dayton, Ohio (1959). 4 


West Virginia Library Association: Bacon, Отаг 
A., Public Library, Huntington, West Virginia 
(1959). 


Libraries for Children and Young People: Boyd, 
Mrs. Doris J., 11816 Hessler Road, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio (1959). 


Add under Affiliated Organizations: Association 
of American Library Schools, Hayner, C. Irene, 
Library School, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota (1958). 


COMMITTEES: Friends of Libraries: add 
Mabel Conat (1956), and remove Mrs. Anna B. 
McCreary. 6 


Subscription Books: add James А. Boula (1956), 
Rosemary Livsey (1957), and Dorothy E. Salisbury 
(1956); remove Laura E. Cathon, Elizabeth Hodge, 
Virginia L. Jones, and Mrs. Marjorie F. Gallagher. 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES DIVISION: Change 
address of President, Mrs. Suzanne McLaurin Con- 
nell to 1845 Madison Avenue, Montgomery, Ala. 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A National Service since 1885 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Member NATA 


Top Library positions are listed with us. 
Universities, Colleges, Public and Private 
Schools everywhere have appreciated" our 
distinctive and personalized service. Posi- 
tions open now. Early enrollment advis- 
able. Write for information. 
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. but he says it’s a notable book.” 









LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT 25 BOOKS 


Our record of 32 years success in this field as ploneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, In the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 
We report quickly at lowes? prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your raadcrs to us when they ask for а 
book you cannot supply. 

WE 0 BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 





FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World's leading producer of AUTHENTIC folk music 
on RECORDS including THE ETHNIC FOLKWAYS 
LIBRARY which contains an unusual selection of 
the musie of over 200 peoples; recorded on loca- 
tion by native orchestras and vocal groups: each 
Long Play Record is accompanied by extensive 
notes by famous collectors and recognized authori- 
ties. 

And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON series for 
children. ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ and AMERICAN 
FOLK MUSIC, INTERNATIONAL SCIENCE AND 
LITERATURE SERIES. 

Most of the issues are original recordings on 
HIGH FIDELITY—40-18,000 cycles. ALL FOLK- 
WAYS RECORDS are guaranteed for quality of 
reproduction and content. 


For complete eatalogue write to: 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 W. 46th St., New York 36, N.Y. 








ALBERT DAUB & CO., INC. 


| Booksellers 
257 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


Orders for foreign and domestic books 
filled speedily and accurately. 


We- welcome your inquiries and requests 
for quotations. 


Ours is a complete, personalized 
library service. 





FEBRUARY, 1956 


. 
a 
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ENLARGED AND BROUGHT UP TO DATE 


PATRONS 


ARE PEOPLE 


How to be a Model Librarian 





by Sarah L. Wallace 


For more than ten: years, Patrons Are People: 
How to be a Model Librarian has amused and 
instructed thousands of librarians. Old and 
new readers alike will be pleased that not only 
have the chapters on relationships with library 
patrons been brought up to date, but the pam- 
phlet has been enlarged to include chapters on 
Staff relationships. The sensible suggestions 
for dealing with ticklish (and often typical) 
patron problems which characterized the first 
edition, are now also applied to the staff. 
Everyone on the library staff will benefit from 
the new edition of Patrons Are People, and 
enjoy measuring herself or himself with the 
"model librarian." Clever new illustrations. 
56р. 8o¢. 10 copies 654 each; 25 Or more 5o£ 
each. : 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 East Huron Street • Chicago 11, Ш, 
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. Classified Advertisements 


WANTED 


BOOK Review Digests, 1905-1944, lost in flood. 
Have any generous librarians extra volumes they 
would sell or donate? Gilbert School Library, Win- 
sted, Conn. 


FOR SALE 


FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

WITH LIQUICK LEATHER you will find that 
you can repair, restore and rebind leather and 
cloth books for a few cents each. 16 oz. bottle— 
enough for 50 to 100 volumes—$3.95. Will 
strengthen and preserve old powdery leather— 
ideal for binding magazines. In use by Rare 
Departments of many great libraries. Liquick 
Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 10, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIALISTS. 
Established 1889. Largest and best selection any- 
where. We also welcome your lists of Duplicates 
for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Service, Serials 
Dept., 56 E. 18th St., New York 3, N.Y. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
East 


HOW would you like to direct a county library 
for two years in beautiful Sussex County, New 
Jersey? Apply to: Miss Dorothy E. Henry, Sussex 
County Library, Court House, Newton, New Jersey. 

WANTED: Professional librarians to take charge 
of an active children's room. 88 hour week. One 
month vacation, State retirement. Salary $8800- 
$4410 depending on experience. Pleasant working 
conditions. Only 18 miles from New York City on 
Long Island Sound. Write to Director, Larchmont 
Public Library, Larchmont, N. Y. 

CHILDREN'S Librarians-Men and women. 
STOP LOOKING! 1 We have the position you 
want—stimulating, interesting, challenging, reward- 
ing. Rapidly expanding program under direction 
of new Chief Librarian places emphasis on need 
for children’s librarians. We have books. We 
have children. We need you to bring the two 
together through services you will initiate in your 
own room, Excellent opportunities for alert, am- 
bitious individuals, Seventh largest system in the 
U.S. Suburban surroundings; 20 minutes from 
glamour and glitter of Manhattan, near all Long 

* 





Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 60. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms аге reqpired for billing, please 
send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion. 
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Island recreational areas. Month’s vacation, 
month's sick leave, pension system, no “experience 
required, L.S. or M.S. degree, eligibility for New 
York State Certificate, $4000-$5080. Write t 
Harold W. Tucker, Chief Librarian, ‘Quéns 
Borough Public Library, 89-14 Parsons Blvd., 
Jamaica 32, New York. 

ASSISTANT State Librarian in charge of Ex- 
tension Division, New Hampshire State Library. 
A E opportunity to plan for and promote 
о public library service in N. Н. Additional 

uties: advisory service for librarians and trustees, 
planning and conducting workshops, editing bulle- 
tin, supervising bookmobile service to rural areas. 
Graduation from accredited library school and ex- 
tension experience plus enthusiasm and initiative re- 
quired. Position open, June 1956. Starting salary 
$5000-$5375 plus traveling expenses. Reti 
sick leave, vacation. 5-day week. Application 
close April 1, 1956. Apply New Hampshire State 
Library, Concord. 

ASSISTANT librarian to supervise adult circula: 
tion, processing routines, statistics, financial records, 
other duties as abilities warrant. Assist in develop- 
ing reference and readers aid services. Suburban 
library near New York City, modern building, 
booming circulation, intelligent clientele. L.S. 
degree and at least two years’ experience in public 
library. Starting salary $4500. Send full details 
of education, experience, interests to Miss Margaret 
А. Kateley, Librarian, Scarsdale Public Library, 
Scarsdale, New York. 

CHILDREN'S Department Chief. 4 years of 
college plus 1 year of library school and at least 
4 years of experience in public library work with 
children. Salary $5110, annual increments $200; 
maximum, $5910. Mount Vernon Publie Library, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

JUNIOR Librarian, To assist librarian in 
Charge of Work with Young People. 4 years of 
college plus 1 year of library school, Salary (with- 
out experience), $4000, annual increments $180; 
maximum, $4720; 2, years of acceptable experience 
in work with young people, beginning salary $4360. 
Mount Vernon Public Library, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

EXTENSION Department Chief, Mount Vernon 
Public Library, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 4 years of 
college plus one year of library school and at least 
4 years of successful professional public library 
experience following completion of library school, 
preferably in adult circulation work; some branch 
or bookmobile experience desirable. Supervision 
staff of 4. Salary $5110; annual increment, $200; 
maximum, $5910. 38 hour week; summer, 35; 
1 month vacation; New York State Employees’ Re- 
tirement Plan. 


Southeast 


EXTENSION librarian to be in charge of book- 
mobile three days a week, and to be in charge of 
department two days a week while Head of Depart- 
ment handles bookmobile. Also work with school 
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leposit collections, which makes knowledge of 
hildren’$ work ,desirable but not mandatory. 
jalary $3595-$4154, jn five steps. Five day, forty 
зоог week, Retirement plan, sick leave, three week 
«ation. Write Librarian, Kanawha County 
?ublic Library, Lee and Hale Streets, Charleston, 
Nest Virginia. 

PROGRESSIVE Southern library has following 
»penings for library school graduates: Children's 
uibrarian I, salary range $3552-$4260; Children's 
uibrarian II, Bookmobile Librarian II, salary range 
$8900-$4680. 36% hr., 5-day week, vacation, sick 
eave, pension plan, Apply to Civil Service Com- 
nission, Room 203, City Hall Annex, Norfolk 10, 
Virginia. 

CIRCULATION Librarian. Information Desk 
work, book selection, community contacts, and 
aaeemraphies for educational and other groups. 
4n excellent opportunity for broad experience. 
Salary $3595-$4154, in five steps. Retirement plan, 
sick leave, three week vacation. Congenial staff 
and good book collection to work with. Position 
эреп January 2, 1956. Write Librarian, Kanawha 
County Public Library, Lee and Hale Streets, 
Charleston, West, Virginia. 


Midwest 


CLEVELAND Public Library. Reference posi- 
ions in subject divisions of Main Library, Young 
People’s positions in branch libraries, cataloger for 
juvenile books, Library degree required. Be- 
zinning salary $3660-$4140 based on experience. 
Annual increments, retirement plan, cumulative 
sick leave, one month vacation. Write Personnel 
RR Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. 

CLEVELAND Public Library. Business l- 
orarian for position of head of Business Informa- 
tion Bureau. Requirements include a degree in li- 
brary science, good experience, administrative abil- 
ity, broad knowledge of business literature and its 
allied fields, interest in making outside contacts and 
proficiency in public speaking. Maximum salary on 
appointment $5160. Annual increments of $120 up 
to $5640. Write Personnel Supervisor, Cleveland 
Public Library, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

SERIALS Librarian for assistant head of the 
Serials Cataloging Section; will perform descriptive 
cataloging and recataloging of periodicals and 
serials and assist in the training of new personnel. 
Library degree required as well as four years’ cata- 
loging experience, preferably in a research library. 
Salary range $4800 to $5600; 24 working days of 
vacation and other liberal allowances. Apply to 
Director’s Offite, University Library, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, 

CHILDREN’S Librarian: training required with 
some experience; 39 hour, 5-day week; salary 
schedule; retirement and social security; sick leave. 
All new and modern children’s department. Thriv- 
ing Fox River Valley city of 40,000. Apply Li- 
brarian, Public Library, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
(EXTENSION Department position also open.) 


FEBRUARY, 


1986 


CHILDREN’S librarian to head department at 
Main Library. Advisory work with other agencies 
in system. Library degree and 2 years’ of ex- 
perience required (preferably with children). 
Salary dependent upon education and experience. 
5 day week, 4 weeks’ vacation, sick leave and 
pension. B 769 

CATALOGER. B.A. and B.L.S. required. 
Medium-sized lib. system, book budget $12,000- 
$15,000. Congenial staff, new main bldg. in off- 
ing. 40 hr, 5 day week, 2 weeks' vacation. 
$4069-$4693, starting salary, dependent on ex- 
perience. Raises at 6 months, and 1, 2 and 3 years. 
Apply to: Miss Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, 
Pontiac City Library, 47 Williams St., Pontiac 15, 
Michigan. 

COUNTY Librarian. Library school graduate. 
40 hour week; one month vacation, retirement sys- 
tem, sick leave, salary $3600-$4000, ees ов 
experience. Write Librarian, New Philadelphia- 
Tuscara was County District Library, New Phila- 
delphia, Ohio. 

DAYTON University has position of Reference 
and Periodicals Librarian. Salary $4320-$5300, 
based on qualifications and experience. Write or 
phone Walter A. Roesch, Librarian, Dayton, Ohio. 

EDITOR of Publications. American Library 
Association Publishing Department, Мап ог 
woman to handle preparation of manuscripts for 
production. Starting salary $5430. 5 day, 85 
hour week. 4 weeks vacation. Library, degree, 
library and editorial experience required. Apply, 
Chief of Publishing Department, American Library 
Association, 50 E. Huron St., giving complete in- 
formation about education and experience. 

LIBRARY Assistant. Excellent opportunity in 
a technical library located in Chicago for assistant 
with L.S. degree. Experience in reference work 
and cataloging desired. B 100 

LIBRARY Assistant for attractive small public 
library in suburb west of Chicago. Library science 
degree required, some experience preferred, Salary 
dependent upon qualifications. 35-hour 5-day 
week, Illinois Retirement Benefits, 4 weeks’ vaca- 
tion after one year. Excellent opportunity for pro- 
fessional growth and advancement. Apply Mrs. 
Vernell D. Preiss, Librarian, River Forest Public 
Library, River Forest, Illinois. 

CHIEF Librarian to head a library system under 
a Commission in a City with a population over 
100,000. Staff of 40 employees; main library and 
three branches. Must have a Library Science de- 
gree from an accredited college, and experience 
in public library administration. Maximum age 45. 
Salary $6408 to $7350 annually. Write for bul- 
letin and application to Department of Personnel, 
City Hall, Dearborn, Michigan. 

LIBRARIAN—Children’s—To perform work in a 
branch or assist in the main library. Some experi- 
ence in story telling and,children’s book selection. 
Five day, 38 hr. wk. B.L.S. degree required. 
$4309 to $5257 yr. Max. age 35. Apply Depart- 
ment of Personnel, City Hall, Dearborn, Michigan. 
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Mountain Plains 


DENVER Puhlic Library has positions open in 
the following classifications for its new library 
building. Applications are being considered now 
for appointment in March, 1956. LIBRARIAN I— 
General assignments in public subject departments, 
branch libraries, technical processes. No super- 
visory responsibility. Fifth year library school de- 
gree, no experience required. Salary $3516. LI- 
BRARIAN II—-Specialized assignments in public 
subject departments; college majors in business, 
economics, films, maps, political science, sociology 
particularly needed. No supervisory responsibility. 
Fifth year library school degree, at least three 
years’ professional experience required. Salary 
$3672. Advancement to Librarian III, with super- 
visory responsibility, at $4200 possible for outstand- 
ing performance. LIBRARIAN III—Documents 
Librarian, to head Documents Division in Sociol- 
ogy and Business Department, doing reference 
work and supervisory processing of documents. 
Fifth year library school degree and considerable 
experience with government and state documents 
required. Salary $4200. All positions offer 5 day 
week, 17 working days' vacation per year, sick 
leave, social security. Apply Miss Margaret Ward, 
Library Personnel Officer, Denver Public Library, 
Denver 2, Colorado. i 


Far West 


LIBRARIAN I. $295-$367 per month. Excel- 
lent professional opportunity in pleasant ever grow- 
ing Southern California for college grads with 24 
units in Library Science. Beginning salary may 
be. set above minimum depending upon qualifica- 
tions. Examination will consist only of an evalua- 
tion of applications. Apply Civil Service Commis- 
sion, 613 East Broadway, Glendale, California, by 
February 23, 1956. 

LIBRARY graduate to manage library of large 
drug company. Graduate or strong knowledge of 
biological sciences. Ability to translate German; 
French helpful. Write giving full personal par- 
ticulars, photograph and stating salary required to 
Mr. B. de Gorter, Rexall Drug Co., 8480 Beverly 
Bivd., Los Angeles 54, California. 

JUNIOR Librarians. Library located in central 
„California, only two hours from San Francisco, 
needs Bookmobile and Children’s librarians. 
Graduation from ALA accredited school required. 
87% hour work week, 12 work days vacation, 12 
days sick leave, retirement. Salary $306-$361. 
Inquire Miss Margaret Klausner, Director, Public 
Library, Stockton & San Joaquin County, Stockton, 
California, 

SENIOR Librarian. Central California library 
located only two hours from San Francisco now 
has open position in Extension Department. Grad- 
uation from ALA accredited school and at least two 
years professional experience required. 87% hour 
work week, 12 work days vacation, 12 days sick 
leave, retirement. Salary $323-$404. Inquire 
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Miss Margaret Klausner, Director, Publig Library, 
Stockton & San Joaquin Courfty, Stockton, Cali- 
fornia. Ы 
CORONADO, California (Pop. 17,171) invi 

applications from professional пал with Жууо 
years’ experience. Salary range $488-$532 per 
month. Contact Personnel Department, City Hall, A 
Coronado, California for applice&ions. 


Hawaii 


CATALOG Librarian. Graduation from ALA 
accredited school and three years’ experience in 
public library cataloging required, Under civil 
service. Beginning salary $8825. , Position open 
Feb. 1, 1956. Apply: Librarian, Hawaii County 
Library, Hilo, Hawaii. 






POSITIONS WANTED 


WOMAN, L.S. graduate (master’s) with high 
school, college and public library experience, now 
administering town-county service to 18,000 popu- 
lation. Wants change after June 1 to town pref- 
erably in Rocky Mountain or Northwest region. 
B 1-W 

MAN, A.B., magna cum laude, (Harvard) Ph.D. 
Librarian of mission college in Pakistan. Returning 
U.S. June, 1956. 35 years in India. Excellent 
health. Has taught philosophy, religion, Hindu- 
stani, Indian regional studies. Desires opportunity 
to utilize this experience, from September 1956. 
B 3-W 

MAN, under 40, M.S. in L.S. (Berlin) and Ph.D. 
in American literature (Minnesota), with wide ex- 
perience in library work and college teaching, seeks 
administrative library position in university or 
college, with or without part-time teaching. Cur- 
rent salary about $5000. B 4-W. 

MAN, 34, married, M.A. (L.S.} desires position 
as assistant cataloger. Three years’ experience in 
cataloging, two years’ periodicals, some reference. 
Available summer, 1956. Prefer west of mountain . 
plains states. B 5-W 

WOMAN, B.A, M.A. in R.E., M.L.S., with col- 
lege and seminary library experience desires posi- 
tion as librarian or cataloger in church related 
college or seminary. Middlewest location pre- 
ferred. Available after Sept. 1. B 6-W 

COLLEGE, University or special library, in 
readers’ services, with some administration. 8 yrs. 
experience including 4 as university subject- 
departmental librarian. Desires change approx. 
July 1 to Far West or East; will consider other 
localities. B 7-W 

WOMAN, 30, A.B., M.L.S. S'years' chemical 
library experience, 8 years' school library experi- 
ence desires interesting summer position, B 8-W 

MAN, 38, M.A. and M.S. in library science de- 
sires administrative position, college or university 
library, in or near large city. Reference experience 
in public library. Broad subject background with 
emphasis in literature. Available immediately. 
В 9-W 
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With a buildmg and equipment cost of 
$1,650,000, the new University of Toledo 
Library combines modern functional fea- 
ture$ and traditional good taste. 








Librarian: Mrs. Richard Е Gilham. Architects: Bellman, Gillett, and Richards. General Contractor: John Н. Berkebile & Sons, Inc. 


CHOSEN FOR ANOTHER DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN 
LIBRARY —VMP METAL BOOKSTACKS AND CARRELS 


Whatever the need in metal library stacks 
and partitioning, Умр can fill it! Shelves, 
Stacks, desks, partitions, doors, conveyors 
— the list of vMP library products of 
value to the architect and owner is both 
long and complete. 


УМР HELPS YOU PLAN. The use of УМР? 
Library Planning Service often results 
in substantial savings in time and 
money, eliminates neediess duplication of 
development work, lowers over-all con- 
struction costs. 


Catalogs and literature on request. We will 

gladly send an 8-page folder with details 

and specifications of УМР library book- 

stack equipment, along with information 

On УМР MOBILWALL partitions. Mention 

Pow. C if you are currently interested in VMP 

M а Library Planning Service, and a capable 

E WEN. i : | representative will contact you. Address 
inquiries to Dept. ALA-3. 


VMP STACKS give the University of Toledo Library effi- 
cient, low-maintenance storage. VMP carrel units provide 
privacy, comfortable study conditions—at low cost. 
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irginia eta roducts, inc. 
Й ORANGE, VIRGINIA 
Subsidiary of Chesapeake Industries, Inc. . 
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Available with or without 
library imprint. Immediate 
үз Shipment. A uf 











Simplify book ordering — save typing tim 


Ф 


with Gaylords’ 5-part order forms! 


Here is a standard form that practically 
every size library can use to advantage. 
You consolidate typing, save time and help 
to eliminate transcription errors when order- 
ing books. 

Forms are 2-up, perforated in the middle. 
Strip of "one-shot" carbon is between each 
form, so one typing makes five copies. After 
typing, "snap out" the carben, leaving sepa- 
rated order forms. 

Headings are spaced for typewriter use 
and tabulation stops. Size of form — 5 x 3% 
inches. 

Since the form is standard, in stock, there 
is no large minimum quantity to order — no 
extra pláte costs. 










GAYLO 





LIBRARY 
SUPPLIES 


RD BROS., 


"The house of prompt; friendly, personal service" ЖУ, 


— 


One typing gives you five copies: 
White, order copy for the dealer 


Yellow, for ordering L.C. or Wilson 
Cards 


Pink, library copy 
Green, workslip or fund copy 
Buff, temporary catalog card (punched 
to fit catalog drawer) 
Try Gaylords’ No. 555 Multiple Copy 
Book Order Forms! Check these low prices! 


Plain 
1,000 Forms......... $20.75 


With Library Imprint 
$26.75 


Lower prices on larger quantities 
Transportation charges paid 


For free sample, write to either office, requesting Form No. 555. 
Prove to yourself how you can simplify book order processing. 
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STOCKTON, ‘CALIF, 
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THE FINEST 
IN LIBRARY 
FURNITURE 


Finest because 


Sjöström emphasizes quality, 
looks ahead to tomorrow, 
meets new needs with 

new designs. 


Just introduced 

are the units shown 

and MICOLOR—Formica 
tops in 4 basic colors. 


Catalog 1-54 describes 
the "New Life” line; 
Circular C-553 describes 
the units shown 

and MICOLOR tops. 

Ask for either or both. 








NO. C-282 Multi-Level Circulation Desk. A desk with 
MICOLOR top and shelving wing. Cabinet on exterior 


side closed with sliding doors. 











NO. 291-3085 Reference Unit. || Combines 30 drawer card catalog with 


auxiliary shelving {reverse side) and counter-height table. 








аай Ашир ане ИТ 
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200-series FREELINE table with 





MICOLOR top in satin smooth Formica. 








SJOSTRÓM 


1717 NORTH TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
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К ` Free for All 


LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 
Smog » 

I greatly enjoyed the breezy style and enlighten- 
ing information of Leon Odell Griffith's article, 
“Florida Menu,” in the November ALA Bulletin— 
until the next to the last sentence. Please tell Mr. 
G. that the major part of California—an area more 
than twice the'size of Florida—is free from smog. 
He'd better cut down his order for masks. 

Dororuy FERREN, assistant librarian 
Pacific Union College Library 
Angwin, California 


Correction 
*"Ín the ALA Management Survey report in the 
September, 1955 ALA Bulletin, is there an error 
n the figures on page 458 for “Net ALA Allotting 
Members” and for “ALA Members Not Allotting” 
‘Appendix B, “ALA Membership by Division and 
Type, 1953-1954)? 
Victor ScHORMANN 
Macomb, Illinois 


Many thanks to Reader Schormann for catching 
1 bad error. The figures for the line “Net ALA 
Allotting Members" columns 1 through 6 inclu- 
sive, should read: 15; 206; 2,665; 136; 48; 18,055; 
20.8.—Ed. 


ALA 


Re the December editorial: thanks to ALA, the 
librarians of the United States are born to a 
heritage of standardized procetlures, tools, aids, 
equipment, and supplies, all of which only have 
to be improved or adapted to meet changing 
needs, They cannot therefore be expected to know 
what it means for each librarian to have to begin 
at?the beginning, creating or improvising all that 
the library profession 4n the United States takes 
for granted. Clearly to visualize the achievements 
of ALA one only needs to consider the conditions 
of library service in areas where no effective li- 
brary association exists. As with the USA itself, 
so with ALA: there are the less than dedicated, of 
course; but the whole commands respect, 

Атлскь M. Ducas, chief librarian 
Arab States Fundamental Education Centre 
Sirs-El-Layyan, Menoufia, Egypt 


American and British 


I note mention in the article (about the Macmil- 
lan Co., column 2, page 25) among Macmillan im- 
ports of Who's Who. I of course recognize this 
as reference to the British publication, but am won- 
dering if this use of the title without any explana- 
tion might not cause some confusion between the 
British publication and Who's Who In America. 

As you no doubt know, in this country Who's 
Who is our trade name and has been so upheld by 
the Federal Trade Commission. It has long been 





NEW 


The Japan Biographical 
Encyclopedia 


12,000 Biographies of noted historic and living persons in all walks of Japanese 


life. 


Also covers famous figures of the past. The names are not only given in romanized 


letters but also in the Chinese characters. 


Features a Glossary containing certain ideographical terms, historical incidents and 
other matters relating to Japan which need special explanation. 


$20.00 cloth 


. STECHERT-HAFNER, INC. . 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


. Ss World 3 olsading International Booksellers 


31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3,*N.Y. 
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faiti-Kloon’ PROTECTION - 


FOR THE 
BOOK JACKET BOOK JACKET 


COVERS AND tHe BOOK 


Whether. made with tried and true acetate 
or new . . . tough Mylar, Plasti-Kleer Book | 
Jacket Covers provide a longer life for the cir- |" 
culating book by protecting it with a reinforced 
edge and a HEAVY KRAFT PAPER BACKING 
that cushions the binding, guards against knocks 
and blows and absorbs the shocks that would 
ordinarily loosen and damage the book’s binding. | 


PLASTI-KLEER "REGULAR" BOOK JACKET COVERS 
For books that receive normal library circulation. T 


PLASTI-KLEER "DUPLEX" ADJUSTABLE BOOK Zio is 
JACKET COVERS Telescope to fit any book . . . 200%’ Binding! 
Eliminate measuring and stocking of extra sizes. 


PLASTI-KLEER "EDGELOCK" BOOK JACKET COVERS 


An economy cover for those with budget problems. No Tor Spines 
rom 


AND NOW ... BRO-DART ADDS TWO мем "92%, 


PLASTI-KLEER COVERS MADE WITH MYLAR* . . . 
DU PONT's New Tough Plastic Film. 


“LIFETIME” Cover . . . For books that need “heavy- 
duty" protection. (Juveniles, School Library Books, Best- 
Sellers) 


"EDGE-KLEER" Cover... For those who prefer a cover 
without reinforced edge. 


Rapid Jacketing— < 
*Reg'd Trade Mark, E. І. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Motion 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION d 


| 5..1 INDUSTRIES 


65 E. ALPINE STREET. NEWARK 5. NEW JERSEY 
1888 SO. SEPULVEDA BLVD.. LOS ANGELES 25, CALIFORNIA 
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oyr cqntention, and this has been upheld by many 
шүн» *of reference books, including several 
librariarts, that in this country the phrase "Who's 
Who" means Whé’s Who in America. ... 

WHEELER SAMMONS, Jr., asst. to the publisher 
.The A. N. Marquis Company, Chicago 


Our thanks to Reader Sammons who notes, cor- 
rectly, that the reference is to the British publica- 
tion.—Ed. • 


New Format 


Congratulations on the January 1956 ALA 
Bulletin. This is the best one yet! I especially like 
the format. 

Mns. ELIZABETH Н. Hucuey 
secretary and director 
North Carolina Library Commission 


+ Many times during the past several years I have 
intended congratulating you on various outstand- 
ing issues of the Bulletin. The current number 
seems to me to have reached a splendid new level 
of achievement. So before this opportunity goes 
the way of all the others, may I thank you and 
the members of your staff for producing a journal 
of this calibre, one of which librarians can be 
justly proud. 

To me it is particularly gratifying to note the 
balance between concern for today’s vital issues 
and attention to the history of scholarship. The 







MYLAR 
BOOK JACKET 


COVERS 


“LIFETIME” 
BOOK JACKET COVER 


Sturdy Mylar Film, combined with an 
almost indestructible edge and heavy 
kraft paper “cushion”, provides a heavy- 
duty cover that will last the life of the 
average book. Recommended for books 
that get particularly hard usage, such as 
juveniles . . . best sellers. 
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65 E. ALPINE STREET. NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 
1888 SO. SEPULVEDA BLVD.. LOS ANGELES 25. CALIFORNIA 


information, understanding, and inspiration in 
these articles will remain with me for a long, long 
while. 
Saran RxBECCA REED, assistant professor 
Library School, Florida State University 
Tallahassee 


My hearty congratulations on the very good 
looking format in the current Bulletin. I wish I 
could hire your designer. 

THEODORE WALLER, vice president 
The Grolier Society Inc., New York City 


Although I do not often write to editors as 
such, I cannot resist telling you what a fine issue, 
it seems to me, the January ALA Bulletin is. It 
contains, in my judgment, an unusual number of 
noteworthy articles. 

Јонх B. Katsen, director 
Newark (N.J.) Public Library 


Many thanks to all of those who wrote to the 
editor about the new format. We've since noticed 
that a number of hats around here, including our 
own, have shrunk terribly.—Ed. 







COMING IN APRIL: Films in Libraries—five 
articles on selection, use, service, programing 
and previewing. x 
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"EDGE-KLEER^ 
BOOK JACKET COVER 

For those who prefer a cover without 

reinforced edge. Mylar Film is folded 

over and glued to paper backing (slit for 

easy jacketing) that cushions binding and 

keeps cover flat and unwrinkled in stor- 


age and on the book. Sis gamma Ma 


E. f. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


INDUSTRJES 
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Naturally I use 


x dd Ў 


> ап adult encyclopedia . 





Real research is fun! 


ES 







THE NEW 1956 AMERICANA 


30 volumes 

25,500 pages 

60,000 articles 

10,000 illustrations 

44,000 cross references 

300,000 index entries; 21,000 pages have 
been completely revised (1950-1956) 


The оше А | IRIRI CANA | 


The International Reference Work 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, М.Ү.  GAmerans Corporution, 18% 
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COVER 


This assortment of reaching 
hands is the unusual picture idea 
used to illustrate the Toledo Public 
Library’s annual report for 1955. 
The report, issued February 1, 
1956, is entitled For All of You. 





Acceptance of an advertisement by 
the "ALA BULLETIN" does not imply 
endorsement of the product by the 
American Library Association. 


The "ALA Bulletin" publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to librarians 
and those interested in the library 
world. |t carries official news of the 
Association. its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own, unless 
ALA endorsement is specifically noted. 
The "Bulletin" is partially indexed in 
"Education Index," and "Library Liter- 
ature.” 

Manuscripts of general interest are 
invited. When submitted, they will 
not be returned unless accompanied 
by return postage. 
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Editorial | 


The story of the Midwinter Meeting in this issue is largely the story of ALA reorganization. 
It reports the pfosaic facts of progress to date and outlines the steps to bé taken in the next 
few months. In our opinion the story is incomplete without disclosure of the attitude of earnest 
professional people dealing with conflicting views. The editor of the ALA Bulletin found the 
best reflection of this side of the story in the following statement made by Robert Vosper, presi- 
dent of ACRL, in endorsing the report of the Steering Committee on the Implementation of the 
Management Survey at the historic Council session on February 2: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, MEMBERS OF COUNCIL, AND 
FRIENDS BELOW THE SALT: 

The Association of College and Reference 
Libraries was born two decades ago and the 
birth was a difficult one, In fact, a Caesarean 
section was seriously considered. At the time 
of our founding we thought the ALA inflexible 
—we thought it provided inadequate oppor- 
tunity for members to organize effectively into 
groups along lines of common interest. 

Consequently we view with pleasure that the 
reorganization provides a more flexible means 
for other groups to gain a place in the sun as 
once we did. We look on this with special 

' favor—as we do on some other basic principles 
of the Survey. 

We have appreciated the ready opportunity 
this week for hard-headed discussion with mem- 
bers of the Steering Committee on the whole 
matter of implementation, so that hesitancies 
and doubts could be stated vigorously and an- 
swered forthrightly. 

After such discussion in both Board and 
Membership meetings, ACRL has simply and 
without formal dissent decided to endorse the 
Steering Committee Report. 

Since this is a significant decision, I think 
it only fair to place on the public record some 
of the considerations involved. Although there 
was no formal dissent, the minority opinions in 
so complex a matter must be kept clearly and 
democratically in mind, 

Many of us still reserve the right to scepti- 
cism on particular topics in the Report, but we 
recognize the desire and need at this time for 
general support and for an opportunity to ex- 
periment, without too great delay, with the re- 
organization proposals, We recognize the ex- 
istence of a common body of durable good will. 
We recognize, however, that just as in our 
political life there will be recurring tension 
between the ‘concepts of centralization as 
against decentralization. We see no perfect or 
final solution in this or any other plan, but we 
recognize that there will continue to be par- 

Viamentary opportunity to change and modify 
as needs change. . .. 
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Some of us in particular are still sceptical 
about the essential virtue of allowing Councils 
to subdivide into Committees by type-of- 
library, while denying to Associations a similar 
opportunity to subdivide by type-of-work. We 
are, some of us, frankly uncertain that Com- 
mittee assignments in Councils, even if com- 
posed of “the same” Association members, cart 
be effective. We see a problem in our having 
an “area of responsibility” but no truly re- 
sponsible relationship with the working Com- « 
mittee's appointment and activity. 

But we are prepared to experiment and to 
provide good will. We reserve the right to 
urge changes later. .. . 

We recognize that the publications ques- 
tion is not germane to the present Report, But 
we have been forced to consider it in direct 
psychological and fiscal connection with the 
Report. We must therefore state again that 
this is a matter to be discussed with charity 
as well as clarity. 

You will all recognize that these hesitancies 
and this scepticism result from the particular 
nature of ACRL people. We are, of course, 
involved in the life of colleges and universities. 
And in this academic world the intransigent, 
strong-minded individualist is cherished, He 
is protected against such intrusions as we are 
considering tonight—tightly centralized ad- 
ministration and neat, logically organized man- 
agement charts. But in addition, of course, this 
frame of mind is coupled with a belief in ex- 
perimentation and with some sense of history. 
I only suggest that you do not develop so tight- 
ly patterned an ALA that people of this cast 
of mind will fail to feel at home. 

In conclusion let me report that for myself, 
after this week of Committee sessions, I have 
found a happy personal modus vivendi under 
the reorganization. I can join an Association 
by type of library; I can then elect to join no 
Council by type of work—and thus I can avoid 
all Committee assignments. Nirvanal . 

Mr. Chairman, Members of Council, ACRL 
brings full good will and support to the irten- 

tions and best hopes of the Report before us. 
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colorful, sturdy Я 


Cloth Bindi ng 


rJ\HIRTEEN years ago the publishers of 

Golden Books demonstrated that fine 
children's books, illustrated in full color 
by outstanding artists, could be produced 
at a hitherto undreamed-of low price. Now, 
in 1956, Golden Books continue to be the 
most popular children's books in America. 
Here are the latest ones, specially bound 
for schools and libraries in the permanent 
yet inexpensive Goldencraft Cloth Binding 
(sturdy cloth or buckram on heavy binders 
board, printed in bright colors; McCain 
or Singer sewed) : 


Ready Now 


Golden Book of Science. By Dr. Ber- 
tha Morris Parker. 450 color pictures by Harry 
McNaught. From the lever to the jet plane. 
Grades 4-8. $5.00 (net $3.99) 


Walt Disney’s Robin Hood. Story 
from the Disney motion picture, with 59 Koda- 
chrome shots from the movie. Grades 3-6. $2.25 
(net $1.69) 


Walt Disney’s Davy Crockett and 
Mike Fink. By Irwin Shapiro. Story and 39 
Kodachromes from the motion picture. Grades 
3-6. $2.25 (net $1.69) 


Ноте for a Bunny. By Margaret Wise 


Brown. 32 sun-splashed pictures by Garth Wil- 
liams. Grades K-3. $2.50 (net $1.89) 


Ready in April 
My First Counting Book. By Lilian 
Moore. Counting rhymes from 1 to 10 with de- 


tailed animal drawings by Garth Williams. 
Grades K-2. $2.50 (net $1.89) 


A Golden Handbook 
Ready in. May 


Photography. A beginner’s guide to better 
pictures by Wyatt Brummitt, of Eastman Kodak, 
with Dr. H. S. Zim and R. W. Burnett. 392 
photographs and diagrams. Grades 5-H.S. $1.95 
(net $1.49) 


New Little Golden Books 
List $1.04 (net 8.78) 


Robin Hood. From the Disney picture. 
Grades 1-3. Ready 


Dale Evans and the Lost Gold 
Min e. Grades 1-3. Ready 


Trueks. By Kathryn Jackson. K-2. March 


Donald Duck Prize Driver. Grades 
2-4. March 


Jiminy Cricket Fire Fighter. Grades 
2-4. March 


Animal буш. By D. Hoffman. Illustrated 
by T. Gergely. Grades K-2. April 


My Snuggly Bunny. By Patsy Scarry. 
Illustrated by E. Wilkin. Grades K-2. April 


Cars. By Kathryn Jackson. Grades K-2. April 


JMowdy Doody’s Animal Friends. 
Grades 1-3. April. 


Lassie Shows the Way. 1-3. May 


Daniel Boone. By Irwin Shapiro. Grades 
1-3. May s. 
Counting Rhymes. Illustrated by C. Mal- 
vern. Grades K-2. May 


Roy Rogers and the Indian Sign. 
Grades 1-3. May 


For a complete- list of Golden Books in Goldencrajt Cloth Binding, write to 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Educational Division, 136 W. 52nd St., New York 19 
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State Libr Associations have supported the Washington Office in many wayse 
They are now - once more - offering much needed financial assistance at 
this critical stage in the progress of the Library Services Bill. * During 
the Midwinter Meeting, it was announced from the floor of the Council that 
the New Jersey Library Association had contributed 100 for the use of the 
Washington Office in connection with the Bill, This heartening example was 
followed by other Associations having a quorum of their boards present in 
Chicago. One representative followed another to the microphone and by the 
close of the Midwinter Meeting, the following had made contributions: New: > 
Jersey Librery Association, $100; American Association of Library Trustees, 
$100; Division of Cataloging and Classification, $100; Hospital Libraries 
Division, $25; Illinois Library Association, $100; Iowa Library Associa- 
tion, $100; Maryland Library Association, $100; Michigan Library Association, 
$100; Mountain Plains Library Association, $100; Pacific Northwest Library 
Association, $100; PID Library Extension Section, $150.. 


The Executive Board of the ALA joined the above with an allocation of $1500, 
one-half of the Operating Reserve in General Funds for 1955-56. The Council 
unanimously voted appreciation to the state and regional associations for 
these contributions and asked that all state associations be informed of 
this support and urged to take similar action. Such notification has gone 
to the state and regional associations. The help that they are able to 
give will mean much to the Association's efforts to bring about and - let 
us hoped ~ implement the Library Services Bill. It is thought that March 
will be.the month of decision ~ the 10th anniversary of the legislation] 


The formal redesignation of existing chapters of the ALA, in accordance with the 


new bylaws and within the interim period established by Council at the Minnea- 
polis Conference of 195h, was completed at the Midwinter Meeting. Тһе fol- 
lowing constitute the present chapters of ALA: Arizona, British Columbia, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Mountain 
Plains, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Ontario, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, South. 
eastern, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin, 


State and Provincial Associations on the above list are, by this action, entitled 
to continuing Council representation. Several additional applications are 
on file and will come before the Council at a future даће, 


The reorganization of the ALA took a long step forward at the Midwinter Meeting. 
in t E issue of the Bulletin, you will find the Report of the Steering 
Committee and the recommendations which were accepted by the Council. The 
first Coüncil vote was taken on constitutional changes. This makes possible 
at Miami Beach: the second Council vote on these revisions, the first and 


only Council vote necessary on the bylaws, and the membership vote. . 
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American Books Abroad: A Report of a Conference called by the National Book 
Comuitteg, Princeton, Nede, September 29-30, 1955, has been published by 
the Committee. This brief report (28p.) is an excellent supmary of the 
conclusions and recommendations adopted by the Conference. The National 

~ Book Committee, 2 West 46th Street, New York 36, will be glad to send a 
copy to individuals interested in the subject, 


The United States Steel Foundation Grant to ACRL and the future handling of 
such grants is the subject of a sixteen page report prepared by Arthur 
Hamlin, Executive Secretary of ACRL. The Report, available through ACRL, 
was prépared to serve a two-fold purpose: 1) to give the United States 
Steel Foundation full details on the stewardship of the ACRL in handling 
its $30,000 grant for college libraries, and 2) to present the national. 
needs of college libraries, and the Association's policies for handling 
future grants for libraries, to other foundations, corporations, and indi- 

. .Viduals interested in the support of higher education, 

The Nominating Committee for 1956, appointed at Midwinter, is made up of: 
—— Foster E. Moüardv, chairman; J. Richard Blanchard; Nancy Jane Day; Wil- 
: liam H. Hyde, Jr.; Margaret C, Scoggin; and Mildred 5. Young. 


A report on Executive Board Midwinter meetings will be given in the April 
Memo to Members. 


The ALA Membership Directory was issued in February and is being sent, as a 
perquisite of membership, to Institutional and Special Members; it is 


also for sale at a price of $5.00. 
D wie. a rep 


David Н, Clift 
Executive Secretary 


February 15, 1956 
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It's as easy as that. There’s nothing 
complicated about The New York Times 
Index. 

You get fast results when you use it in 
looking up facts that have appeared in 
the news. 

They can be facts about persons, 
events, places, organizations—about any 
subject you can think of. For The Index 
is a complete guide to all the news. There 
are over 20,000 references in each issue. 
And you get two issues a month. 

All references are listed alphabetically 
by subject—with the dates, column num- 
bers and page numbers that guide you 
straight to the original story in your file 
of The New York Times. Of course, the 
dates serve an additional purpose—they 
help you lo¢ate items in any newspaper or 








All you do 


is look... 





and there it is 


news magazine you keep on file. 

You'll appreciate, too, the value of The 
Index as an independent reference work. 
In each issue thousands of events are 
summarized . . . so thoroughly in many 
cases that your search for facts is ended 
then and there. 

As a time and money saver, The New 
York Times Index is a boon to busy li- 
brarians all over the country. If you're 
not using it now, let us start your sub- 
Scription with the current twice-a-month 
issue. The small investment will pay off 
handsomely. 


Yearly Rates: 

Twice-monthly Indexes with Cumulative 
Annual Volume -............... s $50 a year 
Twice-monthly Indexes only ......$35 a year 
Cumulative Annual Volume only ..$35 a copy 


THE NEW YORK TIMES INDEX i 
о 229 West 43rd Street, New York 36, N. Y. s 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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For more information on the Midwinter Meet- 
ing see in this issue: President Richards’ "Report 
to Council," Report of the Steering Committee to 
Implement the Management Survey, Organiza- 
tion Chart, Proposed Changes in the Constitution, 
"Memo to Members" and "In the Mill." 





Julia Bennett and David H. Clift 


REORGANIZATION OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION TO PRO- 
vide a greater measure of unity and membership participation has 
been brought close to reality by unanimous Council action at the ALA 
Midwinter Meeting in Chicago. 

The action was two-fold: The Council voted without dissent to 
accept the amended Preliminary Report of the Steering Committee to 
Implement the Management Survey (SCIMS). 
Similarly without objection, the Council ac- 
cepted recommendations of the ALA Commit- 
tee on Constitution and Bylaws which provides 
the legal and parliamentary adjustments to 
effect the transition. 

Discussion under the motion to accept the 
SCIMS report (page 159) brought to the floor 
spokesmen for Divisions and several Boards, 
Round Tables, and Committees who told of 
official endorsement of the reorganization plan 
which will create new ALA divisions of two kinds—distinguishable 
by type of library, and by type of activity. Some of the endorsements 
carried questions as to the details but all included declarations of agree- 
ment with the principles and made strong representations of good will 
and approval of the reorganization structure. During the discussion, 
the President-Elect reviewed the present financial status of the Divi- 
sions. 

In adjourning the Council's final session on Thursday evening, Feb- 
ruary 2, at which the unanimous action was taken, ALA President John 
S. Richards said: 

"[ may say that members of Council tonight have ushered in a 
moment of history in the development of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. I believe that this action of yours tonight and the spirit in 
which it has been done indeed augurs well for the future of this Asso- 
ciation.” 

Formal reorganization of the ALA can now be accomplished at the 
Miami Beach Annual Conference, June 17 to 23, and could become 
operationally effective by the Midwinter Meeting 1957. 

Here are the steps to be taken now: 

(1) SCIMS will continue its work to establish the ney divisions and 
units as closely as possible in consonance with the views and sugges- 
tions of all members of ALA. 

(2) Each ALA member will receive, by mail, explanation of the 
new organization and be asked to express individual interest in joining 
particular divisions, so that SCIMS may asstss the extent of interest 
in these units. 
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(3) The changes in the Constitution ap- 
proved by Council at Midwinter Meeting are 
published in this issue. Recommended revisions 
of the Bylaws wfll be prepared for the Miami 
Beach Conference and published in the May 
ALA Bulletin. 

(4) At Miami Beach, the Council will take 
its second vote on the Constitution changes and 
the one required vote on the new bylaws; then, 
if there is Council approval, the membership 
will take final action in an immediate member- 
ship meeting. 

The Midwinter Meeting centered around 
ALA reorganization. The Steering Committee 
under the chairmanship of Lucile M. Morsch 
worked almost continuously during the week to 
bring about a synthesis of views brought to it 
by various ALA units. SCIMS members also 
attended Division meetings to answer questions 
and were available for informal discussions. 
The Committee received, by vote of the Coun- 
cil, and by many warm individual expressions, 
high praise for accomplishing a monumental 
task in the brief period since the Philadelphia 
Annual Conference in June, when the road to 
reorganization was opened by unanimous ac- 
ceptance of the Management Survey. 


SUPPORT FOR THE LIBRARY SERVICES BILL 
Appropriations to the Washington Office made 
during the Midwinter Meeting. See adjoining 
text. 


New Jeney LAS ........... ..$ 100.00 
ALA Executive Board ..... 1500.00 
Mountain Plains LA. ...... of des. 010000 
Library Extension Section of PLD ...... 150.00 
Maryland LA. asserir: aa ee d 100.00 
Michigan АЖ... 100.00 
Iowa EAS зде» 100.00 
CIS P FR] .. 100.00 
ALA Division of Cataloging and Class... 100.00 
Pacific Northwest LA. ..... 109.00 


American Assoc. of Library Trustees, 





чоо ОЕ PED f asc, ы 100.00 
ALA Hospital Libraries Division . 25.00 
Total .. -$2475.00 


* Will also pay transportation of person to 
Washington to testify for the Bill. 


The Midwinter Meeting's vigorous spirit of 
ALA unity, to which President Richards called 
attention, was made especially evident by spon- 
taneous support of the ALA Washington Office 
under “chain reaction" cfrcumstances. At the 
Wednesday Council session, reference was 
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made from the floor to a recent appropriation tf 
$100 by the New Jersey Library Assdciation 
to help Julia Bennett таке eleventh-hour 
efforts essential to seeking passage of the Li- 
brary Services Bill which is nearing a vote jn 
Congress. A resolution to bring these needs to 
all state associations was promptly adopted. At 
the succeeding two Council gessions, repre- 
sentatives of state associations vied for the floor 
to announce as promptly as possible contribu- 
tions of their groups to this special fund. When 
Council adjourned, total contributions were 
$2,475, with promises of more to come! 

The spirit of the meeting was given an un- 
usual "lift" by the appearance, prior to the 
opening of the final Council session, of the pro- 
ducer and director of the library-centered -film 
"Storm Center" which is expected to be re- 
leased in the near future. Julian Blaustein, 
and Daniel Taradash came from Hollywood to 
describe the picture, which stars Bette Davis 
and deals with the dramatic consequences to 
an American community when its librarian 
takes her stand against book censorship. The 
film was made at the Santa Rosa, California, 
Free Public Library. The producer expressed 
his thanks for the cooperation of the librarian, 
Ruth Hall, and to John D. Henderson, chairman 
of the ALA Intellectual Freedom Committee, 
who assisted with technical suggestions, This 
assistance was solicited of ALA by the pro- 
ducer who said his aim has been to make the 
film one in which every librarian will have 
pride. It is understood that special prior 





ALA President Richards flanked by Daniel 
Taradash (left) and Julian Blaustein, direc- 
tor and producer of the library-centered 
film. “Storm Center." 
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screenings for librarians may be arranged when 
“Storm Center” iş released. 
In his presidential report (page 149) Mr. 
- Richards emphasized long-developing problems 
ofslibrary and association public relations, in- 
cluding neéds for recruiting and membership 
promotion. He recalled that the Executive 
Board at its Nevember meeting, realizing the 
extent of the problems, directed ALA Executive 
Secretary David H. Clift to study and report to 
the Board on the organizational scope and pur- 
pose of a public relations office at headquarters 
to deal with these problems. Mr. Richards said 
this report was being studied by the Board 
during the Midwinter Meeting. He expressed 
the belief that, from letters he had received, 
"some ALA. members see this matter as a crisis 
which may be threatening the survival of the 
library as an effective institution." He read 
.in full one letter which called for "a bold, 
vigorous program, national in scope." 

Action was taken on the report at the final 
Executive Board meeting on Friday, February 
3. The Board authorized Mr. Clift to establish 
a public relations program at ALA headquarters 
and provided for its financing during a period 
beginning immediately and continuing through 
August, 1957. Mr. Clift said the program plans 
will be announced shortly. 


@ Tue ALA Executive Волвр directed that a 
proposed merger of the Subscription Books 
Bulletin and The Booklist be submitted to a 
sampling of subscribers for their views on the 
proposal before further action be taken. The 
Board requested of the International Relations 
Board that these two bodies meet again to 
discuss ALA relationships with international 
organizations and the nature of ALA's interna- 
tional concerns and interests. The Board au- 
thorized appointment of a special committee of 
its members to carry out the recommendations 
of the SCIMS report relating to ALA head- 
quarters. The Board heard with approval the 
plan of the Committee on Committee p in 
ments to include as many new and different 
members as possible on 1956-57 ALA boards 
and committees, to be accomplished in part by 
making fewer reappointments. 


Ф ALA Counc. at its meeting on February 1 
heard the reports of the Nominating Commit- 
tee, the Finance Committee, the Board on 
Awards and the International Relations Board. 
It also accepted the report of the Special Com- 
mittee on the Study of the Religious Books 
Round Table that the round table be continued, 
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possibly through relocation in the reorganized 
ALA. Council listened with great interest to 
Robert A. Gitler, director of the Japan Library 
School at Keio University, who came from 
Japan for the meeting and reported on the 
progress and future prospects of the school, 
which was founded with the assistance of ALA. 

At the morning Council meeting, February 2, 
President Richards reported (page 149) on his 
presidential tour of the South and Miami Beach, 
on the Management Survey, the Library Serv- 
ices Bill and other matters of broad interest to 
the membership. The presidents of Divisions 
then brought before Council reviews of Division 
activity, including their consideration of the 
Management Survey and program planning for 
the Miami Beach Conference. Council also 
had reports on the Notable Books Council (see 
the February ALA Bulletin for the 1955 List of 
Notable Books) and the List of Interesting 
Adult Books for Young People, and accepted a 
report from the Committee on Boards and Com- 
mittees, 

At the evening Council meeting, February 2, 
Lucile M. Morsch, chairman of the SCIMS, 
outlined the final revisions in the Committee's 
preliminary report and moved its acceptance 
by Council Representatives of various ALA 
units and individual members then submitted 
statements and endorsements of the report. 

In his discussion of divisional budgets, the 
President-Elect reviewed the extent to which 
reserve and endowment funds are being used 
to support present operations of some of the 
Divisions. It was clear, he felt, that by Sep- 
tember 1, 1956 or soon thereafter, at least four 
of the Divisions were certain to be in financial 
traits because current income is not sufficient 
to meet current and ongoing expenses, This 
indicates that change in budgetary support or 
in expenditures will be necessary in the very 
near future, This is not a result of the reorgani- 
zation, but must be borne in mind in planning 
the organization and budgets. 

Council acted unanimously in accepting the 
report, The recommendations of the Constitu- 
tion and Bylaws Committee (page 169) neces- 
sary to the final implementation of reorgani- 
zation, were then presented and unanimously 
accepted by Council. 


© Тнк ACRL Boarn or Dmecrors endorsed 
the report of SCIMS; this action was later ap- 
proved at the ACRL Membership meeting. 
The directors declared,the association “unalter- 
ably opposed” to a single unified ALA publica- 
tion which would consolidate the ALA Bulletin 
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Francis R. St. John and President-Elect 
Ralph R. Shaw 


and all divisional publications, including Col- 
lege and Research Libraries—proposed for study 
by the ALA Executive Board. 

The ACRL Board accepted a grant of $5,000 
from the New York Times for placing backfiles 
of its microfilm edition in college libraries. The 
grant was formally accepted for ALA by the 
ALA Executive Board. The grant was made 
contingent to raising $5,000 from another 
source. 

A resolution was passed endorsing the edu- 
cational role of the college bookstore. The Ex- 
ecutive Secretary was instructed to send this 
resolution to the various regional accrediting 
associations and certain of the educational asso- 
ciations. It is hoped that the accrediting 
associations will require information on book- 
store facilities as a part of the over-all examina- 
tion procedure. 

The ACRL Committee on Foundation Proj- 
ects completed action on the U. S. Steel Foun- 
dation grant of $30,000: $1,000 was assigned 
to the University of Chicago for a study by 
Mrs. Patricia Knapp of curriculum motivation 
of students in library use; $1,000 to the ALA 
Division of Cataloging and Classification to 
continue the catalog use study now being led 
by Sidney L. Jackson; $1,500 earmarked for one 
or more of several proposals then in hand, each 
of which required minor restatement or clari- 
fication. d 

Dr. Manning M. Pattillo of the North Cen- 
tral Association spoke on the appraisal of col- 
lege libraries at the meeting of the ACRL Junior 
College Libraries Sectien. A revised set of 
tentative standards for junior college libraries 
was presented by Elizabeth Neal of Compton 
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College. The standards, which are ,entirely 
qualitative, are to be distributed to the mem- 
bers of the section for comment and criticism 


and will be submitted for approval at a later - 


meeting. d 

The ACRL Reference Librarians Section met 
jointly with the Reference Section of the Public 
Libraries Division to consider* and approve a 
field of interest statement for the proposed new 
division of Library Reference Services. At this 
meeting James T. Babb, librarian of Yale Uni- 
versity, paid tribute to the late Henry Fuller, 
who within a brief period had made a sizable 
contribution in ALA reference activities as well 
as within the Yale library. 


€ MUCH or THE BUSINESS of the División of 
Cataloging and Classification concerned the 
SCIMS report. The DCC field of interest state- 


ment was revised, and became a statement of . 


responsibility. 

The DCC Executive Board voted to accept 
the recommendation of the Code Revision 
Steering Committee for an editor for a new 
code. It was also voted to establish a Special 
Committee on Regional Processing in order that 
the Committee on Administration which has 
been studying regional processing will be free 
for other assignments. 

DCC members voted that the Special Com- 
mittee on Cooperation with Latin American 
Catalogers and Classifiers be made a Standing 
Committee and approved the establishment of 
a Special Committee on Bibliographic Control 
of Audio-Visual materials. 


Ө Tur DLCYP Boarn or Directors discussed 
the Steering Committee recommendations and 
following their adoption planned tentatively on 
the dissolution of the DLCYP and the inclusion 
of the CLA and AYPL in the proposed divisions 
for children's and for young people's services. 
On the proposal for a unified ALA periodical, 
the Board voted to recommend the establish- 
ment of an interdivisional and ALA committee 
composed of representatives with experience on 
the existing journal publications to study a de- 
sirable periodical publications program for ALA 
and the divisions. 

At the DLCYP Membership Meeting it was 
established that in the proposed Children's 
Services division it would be appropriate and 
possible for children's librarians in public li- 
braries to organize as a section of the division 
in order to identify their special problemis, to 
work on them and to take them either to the 
ALA Council or to the proposed Public Library 
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division for*support and action. The same 
would be true for young people’s librarians in 
public libraries ih the Young People's Services 
division. The DLCYP ended its meeting with 
a ynanimous vote to approve the Steering Com- 
mittee’s recommendations in principle. 

The DLCYP International Relations Com- 
mittee expressed its pleasure in the establish- 
ment during the Brussels conference of IFLA 
in September 1955, of the new International 
Committee of, Children’s and Young People’s 
Librarians; learned that a Jarge part of the 
committee’s list One Hundred Children’s Books 
Recommended for Translation is being trans- 
mitted to Information Centers by the U. S. 
Information Agency. 
© Tur HosprraL Lisranis Division voted to 
ask for division status in the ALA reorganiza- 
‚ tion with the name Association of Hospital and 
Welfare Libraries. It was voted to expend $125 
for the purchase of a second print of the film 
“Winged Bequest,” which was shown at the 
meeting. The film will be available from ALA 
headquarters Library, 

A survey of the needs of hospital librarians 
for specialized training in library schools was 
recommended, which could serve as a basis for 
approaching these schools with requests for 
special courses and/or workshops, 


€ Tur Lisrary Epucation Division discussed 
the position of the division in the ALA re- 
organization and voted to ask for division status, 
with the name Council on Library Education 
and Personnel Development. The division 
seeks a stated function of speaking officially for 
ALA on library education, in cooperation with 
the division on Library Administration and the 
Board on Education for Librarianship (in what- 
ever reorganized form it may take), as well as 
the American Association of Library Schools. 


€ THE ORGANIZATIONAL POLICY and the struc- 
ture of the American Library Association as it 
affects public librarians and library trustees 
were the major topics of discussion in the meet- 
ings of the Public Libraries Division, including 
its five sections, Adult Education, Armed 
Forces, Library Extension, Reference, and the 
American Association of Library Trustees. 
Before the ALA Management Survey began, 
the Trustees’ Section of PLD had discussed the 
need for renaming the group and for establish- 
ing a national assembly of elected delegates 
from state organizations of trustees and other 
citizen groups, whose purposes are in accord 
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with organized library trustees. The needed 
revision of Bylaws was adopted in July 1955. 
During this Midwinter Meeting, considerable 
progress was made toward clarifying the new 
Bylaws, establishing credentials for Assembly- 
men and making plans for enlarging the scope 
of interest and activity of library trustees on 
a national level. No consideration was given 
to the mangement surveyor’s recommendation 
that the trustees section remain a part of the 
proposed division of Public Libraries. 

The Library Extension Section devoted one 
membership meeting to open discussion of the 
group’s position in the new ALA organization. 
No decision was made, but several possibili- 
ties were mentioned, namely, a section of State 
Library Extension agencies in the proposed 
Association of State Library Agencies; a type 
of work division for Library Extension; a 
County, Regional and/or Branch Section of the 
Association of Public Libraries; and simply 
membership of the present extension librarians 
without section organization, in the division of 
Public Libraries. These suggestions will be 
considered further by the members of the Ex- 
tension Section. 

The Armed .Forces Libraries Section re- 
viewed the objectives and activities of their 
type of library and decided they were properly 
placed by the surveyors in the division of Pub- 
lic Libraries. 

The PLD Adult Education and Reference 
Sections will merge their interests with librari- 
ans from other types of libraries and form newly 
constituted type-of-work divisions as proposed 
by the surveyors. 

PLD's major project, restating standards of 
public library service, was discussed. Lowell 
Martin, chairman, PLD Coordinating Com- 
mittee on Standards, announced the Commit- 
tee's expectation that the new standards will 
be ready for PLD Board approval in May and 
for ALÀ Council approval in June at Miami 
Beach. 


@ A SERIES OF FIVE cooperative meetings based 
on the use of community resources and the 
use of a variety of materials was developed for 
the Miami Beach Conference by a number of 
groups headed by the Board of the Adult Edu- 
cation Section of the Public Libraries Division 
and the Adult Education Board. Participating 
in the planning were representatives from the 
Audio-Visual Board, the Audio-Visual Round 
Table, Office for Adult Education, the Intel. 
lectual Freedom Committee, the Inter-Cultural 
Action Committee, the Public Relations Com- 
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mittee, the Notable Books Council of PLD, the 
Joint Committee on Library Service to Labor 
Groups, and the Public Libraries Division. 
Malcolm S. Knéwles, Administrative Coordi- 
nator of the Adult Education Association, who 
will serve as a consultant for the cooperative 
meetings at Miami Beach, conferred with the 
group. 

€ Tue FEDERAL RELATIONS Committee held а 
panel discussion on “Getting Ready for the 
Library Services Bill,” at an open meeting at- 
tended by presidents, directors and coordina- 
tors of state agencies. The discussion dealt 
with ways and means of implementing the use 
of funds available to states for rural library 
service if and when the Bill is passed. Julia 
Bennett reported that the Bill stands an excel- 
lent chance of passage at this session. She 
stressed the importance of planning for use of 
the funds in compliance with the requirements 
: of the Bill, to be ready for immediate action 
upon passage of the appropriation bill which 
would implement the Library Services Bill. 


9 Tux FINDINGS AND IMPLICATIONS of the 1955 
Salary Survey were discussed by the Board on 
Personnel Administration, and plans were made 
to publish the results of the survey in the early 
Spring. The role of the staff organization in 
libraries will be the subject of an open meeting 
jointly sponsored by the Staff Organizations 
Round Table and the board at the Miami Beach 
Conference. 

The January, 1956 draft of the manuscript, 
The Position-Classification Plan, was reviewed 
by the Subcommittee on Classification and Pay 
Plans for Public Libraries, and a work program 
was made to insure publication in the late 
summer. 

The Subcommittee on Code of Ethics con- 
cluded that a new code of ethics should be 
prepared, considered its form and availability 
to the profession, and laid out a plan of work 
which will result in the preparation of a pre- 
liminary draft at the Miami Beach Conference. 

The Subcommittee on Placement Service 
considered briefly the status of its 1953 and 
1954 proposals submitted again to the ALA Ex- 
ecutive Board. These proposals include seven 
different ways for providing placement service, 
and vary from the simplest type, advertising, to 
the most complex type, counselling and selec- 
tive, evaluative placement service. The two 
new placement advertising media, Library 
Placement Exchange and Crusade, were dis- 
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cussed by the subcommittee in relation ,to its 
proposals. 
€ UNDER THE STANDARDS for Accreditatior 
adopted by the ALA Council, July 18, 195], 
the ALA Board of Education for Librarianship 
accredited programs leading to the master’s 
degree at the following library, schools: 
Rutgers University, Graduate School o! 
Library Service, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey : 
University of Wisconsin, Library School 
Madison 


Ө THE ALA Ровілс RELATIONS Committee 
worked with two major items: the possible neec 
for a public relations manual for librarian; 
which will be explored further with the ALA 
Publishing Department; and plans for a public 
relations workshop at the Miami Beach Confer- 
ence, to be held on Sunday, June 17. The 
workshop will be related to five community 
services meetings being developed by aduli 
education units of ALA. 


€ AT A LIBRARY ÁSSOCIATION Orricers Work 
Shop, a panel drawn from various ALA unit: 
discussed ways to develop closer relationship: 
between ALA and its state chapters. There 
was agreement that the ALA reorganization ha: 
elements in it which will make the link betweer 
ALA and its chapters stronger. Emphasis wa: 
placed on the responsibility of ALA to senc 
headquarters personnel more frequently intc 
the field to attend chapter meetings and the 
equal responsibility of state associations tc 
make good “use” of ALA personnel when they 
do make visits, The panelists found the effec 
tiveness of regional ALA conferences still ғ 
matter for consideration. 


Ө THE CHAIRMAN AND SEVERAL members of the 
Miami Beach Conference Local Arrangement: 
Committee met with ALA officers and staff tc 
clarify program and physical plans, Genera 
satisfaction was expressed over the progress anc 
with the close cooperation between ALA head. 
quarters and the local committee. The Gen 
eral Sessions for the Conference and those 
groups cooperating in the programing wert 
scheduled: Monday, June 18, 8:30 p.m.; Tues 
day, June 19, 2:00 p.m., ALA and PLD 
Wednesday, June 20, 8:30 p.m., ALA, AASL 
DLCYP, and National Book Committee; Fri 
day, June 22, 2:00 pm., ALA, ACRL, DCC 
and LED. A General Membership Meetin; 
was scheduled for Friday, June 22, 10:00 a.m 
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“If. libraries are crucially important 


in this mid-part of the 20th century, 


then the people must be made to 
realize their need for our services." 
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Report to Council 
John $. Richards, 


President, American Library Association 


ONE OF THE CHIEF CONCERNS of a President must be the programing 
and conduct of the annual meeting around which so much of the As- 
sociation business revolves, 

As you know our next meeting will be our first held in the South 
in twenty years. While this bypassing of the South has seemed 
necessary until we should be able to secure equal treatment for all 
ALA members, it has at the same time been a disservice to the entire 
membership. Our annual meetings give the membership of the host 
community the stimulation which comes from organizing the confer- 
ence and using local talent; and it gives the rest of the membership 
an awareness of regional problems and contributions to librarianship 
in this large and diverse country of ours. It is not in the best interests 
of the Association for any region to wait twenty years for an ALA 
Conference. 

Because I felt that the Miami Beach Conference had a special sig- 
nificance, and because coming from the far west I did not know the 
South, I have accepted as many invitations as possible from this region 
and spent 6 weeks in October and November south of the Mason- 
Dixon Line. 

This experience with Southern hospitality and Southern libraries 
has made me more sure than ever that ALA has been the loser. Li- 
brarians traveling to Miami Beach next June will find much to interest 
and much to inspire them. 

Perhaps the outstanding impression of my trip south was many 
evidences of an awareness of laymen of the importance of libraries. 

In Arkansas the Junior Chamber of Commerce has embarked on 
"Operation Library" with the intent to bring the need for better library 
resources to the attention of all the people of the state. 

In Louisiana, I attended a day-long meeting where nearly 100 


+ trustees from all over the state met with their librarians and discussed 


library problems and needs. A citizens’ movement for libraries is more 
than a slogan in Louisiana. 

In Houston, Texas, à newly formed Friends of the Library group 
is vigorously bringing to the attention of Houston's citizens the need 
to bring library service up to the high standards of that fabulous com- 
munity. 

In Mississippi I was impressed not only with the progress in the 
development of regional libraries but the high calibre and interest 
of the trustees. It was no accident that at the state meeting in Biloxi 
a member of the Board of Directors of the Mississippi Economic 
Council and the Director of the Woman's Services of the Farm Bureau 
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attended the Conference as special guests of 
the Association. 
In Alabama where I was limited by a tight 


schedule to only one day in Montgomery, I 


gained the impression that libraries are on the 
march. One would expect as much from Sena- 
tor Lister Hils home state and I had the 
pleasure of meeting Senator Hill at luncheon 
and hearing him proclaim his faith that the 
Library Services Bill would pass in 1956. 

In Georgia I was able to see at first hand 
the really outstanding development of rural 
library service where in ten years more than 
half of the counties of the state are organized 
into effective regional units made possible by 
continuing state aid. 

While in the South, I was' able to spend 4 
days in Miami Beach and Miami and satisfied 
myself that in selecting this locale for the next 
conference ALA has picked a community 
ideally equipped for a successful conference. 
Perhaps in no other surroundings could ALA 
members be so luxuriously housed and have 
so many facilities at hand for their comfort 
and enjoyment. Moreover Florida librarians 
under Archie McNeal, Chairman of the Local 
Committee, are enthusiastically planning for a 
successful and pleasant week. 

The silere Program Committee has plans 
well in hand for a streamlined program with 
fewer meetings which can be attended by a 
larger proportion of the members in attendance. 
Ample free time is being reserved for recrea- 
tion, 

The most important internal activity of the 
year has, of course, been the Management Sur- 
vey. It is our hope that the spirit of the 
Survey, so enthusiastically accepted at Phila- 
delphia, can be carried out with appropriate 
dispatch. 

I should like at this time to pay my respects 
to the hard working Council Steering Com- 
mittee on the Implementation of the Manage- 
ment Survey, familiarly known among its 
members as SCIMS. This group has taken the 
assignment very seriously and I believe you 
will agree that they have made great progress. 
Their report will be formally presented to 
Council on Thursday evening (tonight) and the 
Committee has endeavored during the week to 
be available to the fullest extent for discussion 
of the report with groups and individuals. I be- 
lieve the Committee has done a remarkable job 
in keeping the spirit of the original report and. 
yet resolving those problems that only come to 
light when actual implenientations and change 
over get under way. 
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This is perhaps the most important Associa- 
tion business to come before you in some years, 
and I bespeak your active cooperation in order 
that we may finish this reorganization at the 
earliest possible date. 7 

Our chief legislative concern in ł956, as for 
several years past, is of course the Library 
Services Bill. This year this legislation is in a 
very favorable situation and we can hope for 
passage. Its increased strength is shown by 
the fact that we have 27 sponsors in the House 
and 14 in the Senate. 

I have asked Miss Julia Bennett of our Wash- 
ington Office for a statement and will read her 
reply. She says: 


"The passage of the Library Services. Bill 
can come this year. Prospects are really 
excellent, Timing will be of the utmost im- 
portance. It is hoped that every trustee, 
every librarian and every friend of libraries 
will be ready to act when the call from 
Washington comes. The House action will 
come first. Each of us should know what 
he or she will do when the call comes—per- 
haps it will be an air mail-special delivery 
letter, a telegram or a long distance call to 
your Representative reminding him of your 
interest in the Library Services Bill and urg- 
ing his support and his favorable vote on 
that all important day. ‘These messages 
should reach the Member the day before 
or the day of the vote. A network of com- 
munication has been set up from the ALA 
Washington Office to the Coordinator in your 
state. Many state Coordinators have, in turn, 
set up their own networks of communication 
so that when the time comes, the word can 
be spread quickly throughout the state. If 
your state Coordinator has not asked you to 
help, get in touch with him or her and vol- 
unteer your help. In this work, the more 
helpers we have, the better communication 
we will have. When you write or wire be 
sure to get several others in your community 
to do the same, too. Remember that these 
messages from the Congressional districts are 
important to the Member and do carry 
weight with them, paticularly at voting 
time, Similar action will be needed in the 
Senate at a later date. 1956 is our anniver- 
sary year. lt can be the culmination of our 
ten years of effort." 


To this statement of Miss Bennett's, I would 
add only that it is now up to us. The Wash- 
ington Office has done a magnificent job. 1f 
enough librarians, trustees and friends of li- 
braries in the 48 states care enough to make 
the effort we can secure this legislation in 1956. 

It seems important to remind the member- 
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ship that thé procedures for chapter redesigna- 
tion set in motion at the Minneapolis Confer- 
ence will be concluded this Midwinter as re- 
ported by the Committee on Constitution and 
Bylaws. In this connection I should like to 
refer-to thé fact that at least two of the southern 
chapters have not applied for chapter status. 
In attending state meetings in the South last 
fall, I came to feel that this decision not to 
apply for chapter status at this time was a 
statesmenlike.way of meeting a difficult situa- 


tion. Certainly the membership at large will | 


have complete understanding and will join 
with our southern members in hoping that the 
problems they are currently facing can soon be 
resolved with fairness to all ALA members. 

* l'come now to three problems facing li- 
braries and librarians which are perhaps dif- 
ferent facets of one large over-all problem. I 
refer to recruiting for librarianship, public rela- 
tions for libraries and ALA membership pro- 
motion. Some pertinent facts central to these 
problems should be noted. First, it has been 
conservatively estimated that there are more 
than 10,000 unfilled positions in our libraries 
today. Second, we have so far been unable to 
bring libraries, their potentials and their needs, 
forcefully to the attention of all the people. 


Third, only a fraction of those working in and: 


for libraries are at present members of ALA. 
At this time I should like to quote from a 
letter recently received from one of our trustee 
members, a woman who has given distinguished 
service to libraries in her state and nationally. 


"Please do not think me too presuming in 
writing you of my feelings regarding a na- 
tion-wide public relations program in behalf 
of public libraries. 

"[ am concerned about the lack of force- 
ful and forthright programs and polay 
in behalf of public libraries, not only in my 
own state, but throughout the nation, 

“Do you think that a ‘bold, vigorous, pro- 
gram national in scope could or should be 
put into action? Would it peep be pos- 
sible to tap the Ford Foundation Fund for 
the advancement of education which has al- 
ready accomplished a great deal for teachers? 

“T recently read a report of the Joint 
Committee on Library Work as a career 
which takes up this problem. It was dis- 


appointing to me to note that no resolution | 


of action was taken. 

“As president of my own State Trustees 
Association during the past three years, I 
have met with trustees and librarians 

` throughout the state, and we have avidly dis- 
uel the crying need for concentrated ac- 
tion if our public libraries in the rural areas 
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are to survive. I am one of the first to 
acknowledge that many trustees have fallen 
down on their jobs and_ must be educated 
as to their responsibilifies. I have also 
found that some of our libraries are quite 
complacent and willing to accept things as 
they are. There are librarians as well as 
trustees who resist change, and distrust the 
pressures, subsidies, or anything pertaining 
to state or fedéral assistance. As a result, 
they appear ultraconservative and overcau- 
tious. 

“I feel that public libraries have much to 
learn from the progress of schools in the 
United States. Failure of the White House 
Conference on Education to give due recog- 
nition to public libraries in the over-all pro- 
gram of education should be of great con- 
cern to librarians and trustees. 

“Has not the time arrived when librarians 
and library trustees must take a decisive 
stand on this issue? With the demands upon 
the public purse by all institutions at an all- 
time high, the issue seems clear and un- 
compromising.” 


Remember this letter is from a trustee but 
other letters from librarians have been received 
during the year pleading for something to be 
done. 

The Executive Board has discussed this prob- 
lem and recognizes that action is needed. At 
the November meeting of the Board the Execu- 
tive Secretary was directed “to study and make 
a report at Midwinter on the possibility of 
packaging programs of public relations, mem- 
bership promotion, and recruiting and present a 
draft on the organizational scope and purpose 
of a public relations office for Executive Board 
consideration.” The Executive Board will con- 
sider this report at this meeting. The fact that 
such a program will cost not less than $30,000 
a year on a minimal basis presents problems of 
financing which are not easy to solve under our 
present shortage of funds. 

The letters which have been received indi- 
cate that some ALA members see this matter as 
a crisis which may be threatening the survival 
of the library as an effective institution. 

Certainly we must recognize that at present 
we are losing ground in that our personnel is 
not keeping pace with growing opportunities 
and new developments. 

Our increased efficiency and know-how in 
adult education, to mention but one field, can- 
not be implemented because of lack of trained 
personnel, Our shortage of children’s librarians 
has been of crisis proportions for several years 
now. If, as we have reason to hope, the Library 
Services Bill becomes law in 1956 the shortage 
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unbound periodicals. 


Practical and attractive. MAGAFILES 
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magazines, pamphlets and many other 
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ture and free sample. 


One note of caution, however: The 
MAGAFILE. Cure, while sure-fire and 
easy on the pocketbook, is both habit- 
forming and contagious. Satisfied custo- 
mers of 15 years continue to depend on 
MAGAFILES and the employment of the 
Magafile Magazine Library has spread to 
more than 5000 firms and. institutions. 


THE MAGAFILE COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 2615, Merchants Station, St. Louis 2, Mo. 





of adequate trained personnel may well hold up 
seriously this program of bringing libraries to 
our rural people. 

If libraries are crucially important in this 
mid-part of the 20th Century, then the people 
must be made to realize their need for our serv- 
ices. This problem is one of serious concern 
to every member of this Association and I urge 
careful consideration of it in your divisional and 
regional meetings. 

In closing, I wish to express appreciation to 
the many members of the Boards and Com- 
mittees of the Association for their fine service 
to the ALA program, a service sometimes 
made the more difficult by lack of needed finan- 
cial assistance. Moreover, no president can 
finish his year of service without becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the effective, loyal and 
hard working Headquarters Staff who do so 
much to pull the varied interests of the Associa- 
tion together and keep the whole program func- 
tioning harmoniously. 

As І look back over an ALA membership of 
35 years, I would not only say a very sincere 
thank you for assistance and cooperation during 
this presidential year, but I would salute Head- 
quarters Staff for a long record of distinguished 
service to the profession and to the Association 
in the best tradition of librarianship. 
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See ‘Gay Foreign 
HAVANA 


VISIT CUBAN kIBRARIES—TALK TO CUBAN LIBRARIANS 





BAHAMAS NEWS BUR! 


ACRL Sponsored Tour For All ALA Members 


ITINERARY 
June 23 Limousines will call at hotels (7:30 
a.m.) to take you and your baggage to 
“the airport for departure at 9:00 a.m. on Pan Ameri- 
can Clipper to Havana. On arrival in Cuba you 
will be assisted through Immigration and Customs 
and driven to the famous Hotel Nacional, where 
your room has been reserved. Balance of the morn- 
ing is free for relaxation or a swim in one of the two 
outdoor pools. 

At 1:30 p.m. an official luncheon with Cuban 
colleagues will be held in the Nacional. Cars will be 
provided for visits to the new National Library 
and to other libraries in Havana (return about 
6 p.m.). 

At 8:30 begins the night tour of Havana. Cars 
will take you to Sloppy Joe's, or through Chinatown 
and to the Club Tropicana. Here you will have 
cocktails, a full course steak dinner, ample time 
for dancing, visiting the game rooms, and see one 
or both of the different 1% hour musical revues for 
which the Tropicana is world-famous. Cars and 
guides are available until 5 a.m. for those who wish 
other entertainment or return early to the hotel. 


June 24 Morning free. 

At 1:30 cars will leave the hotel for a four hour 
sightseeing trip of old and new Havana. Included: 
National Capitol, President's Palace, Lady of 


Mercy Cathedral, rum distillery (drinks on the 
house), Columbus Cathedral, University of Havana 
and other historic spots and libraries not visited the 
day before. The evening is free. 


June 25 Morning free (shopping suggested). 

At 11:30 cars will drive you from the hotel to the 
airport for immediate departure for Miami. On 
arrival, transportation is provided to any point in 
the greater Miami area. 


PRICE: $89.60 per person including all transporta- 

tion, both on the ground and in the air, all 
taxes including Federal Tax and Cuban Landing 
Tax, tips pertaining to baggage handling, lunch and 
dinner Saturday, June 23rd, including tips, 2 nights 
at the Hotel Nacional on the basis of double oc- 
cupancy, sightseeing trip, admission fees, guide 
service. Not included are liquor, meals other than 
those indicated, and other items of a personal 
nature, 


Single occupancy—Add $7.00. 


Those wishing to go by steamer—The S.S. Florida 
sails from Miami at 5:00 p.m. June 22nd and sails 
from Havana 6:00 p.m. June 24th, effecting a re- 
duction in the price of $3.50 per person making the 
price $86.10. 
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(Please check division you are interested in) 
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reservation until your arrival in Miami Beach; 
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Meet the 
Publishers—ll 


BEULAH W, HAGEN 


assistant to the chairman 
of the Editorial Board of 
Harper & Brothers, has 
been with the firm for a 
number of years and in 
her present position is in- 
volved in all the varied 
aspects of book publish- 


ing. 
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“Stairway to i 
Literary 


Fame” 


HARPER & BROTHERS: 1817-1956 H B 


Beulah W. Hagen 


The history of the House begins with the four Harper brothers, sons 
of a hard-working Brooklyn carpenter-farmer, the eldest of whom, 
James, literally crossed to New York City in a rowboat to take a job as 
a printer’s apprentice at the age of sixteen. He is said to have chosen 
the printer's trade because of having been impressed by reading Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s Autobiography. A few years later he and his brother 
John started their own printing shop on Dover Street, calling it J. & J. 
Harper. That was in 1817, the same year in which they printed 
Seneca's Morals for a local publisher. Before long J. & J. Harper had 
become publishers as well as printers and the first book to be brought 
out was Locke's Essay Concerning Human Understanding, which was 
published in a modest edition of 500 copies—all they expected to be 
able to sell. In 1833, a few years after the two younger brothers, 
Joseph Wesley and Fletcher, joined the business, the name was changed 
to Harper & Brothers and the operations were moved to two buildings 
on Cliff Street. 

The business continued to grow. The buildings on Cliff Street, with 
the presses powered by a fine white horse harnessed to a revolving 
vertical shaft, soon gave way to more space and steam presses—in fact 
by the early eighteen fifties Harper & Brothers occupied several five- 
story buildings and was believed to be the largest concern of its kind 
in the world. It employed several hundred people and combined all 
the departments necessary for the production of books—editing, compo- 
sition, presswork, engraving, binding, storing and seling. During those 
years the firm made use of all the latest mechanical devices as they 
were developed—it was the first printer to use steam in the pressroom 
and later it pioneered in the introduction of electrotyping. These up- 
to-date methods made it possible for Harper & Brothers to produce an 
enormous quantity of books—reportedly "an average of twenty-five 
volumes a minute, ten hours a day." 

The four brothers made an effective team. James, the eldest, looked 
after the mechanical end, John the financial; Joseph Wesley read proofs 
and handled the correspondence, while Fletcher ran the composing 
room and eventually became the publishing idea man. When the firm 
began publishing magazines, it was Fletcher who was most involved in 
that venture. It is said that important policy decisions were made 
jointly, with one veto enough to kill a proposal, and that for many 
years each of the brothers helped himself to what money he needed 

"from the company funds. The enterprising character of the four 
Harpers is evident in the report that when yellow fever broke out in 
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e The Harper brothers—one veto was enough to kill a proposal. 


New York in 1822 and business in general was 
suspended, they rented a barn on Long Island, 
moved six presses and the necessary type and 
continued their activities out there. 

An interesting sidelight on those early years 
was the election of James Harper as the Mayor 
of New York City in 1844. At that time New 
York had the reputation of being the most 
prosperous and worst-governed city in the 
world and the Whigs and Democrats united 
to find someone not identified with either po- 
litical party. James Harper, who had never 
taken any active part in politics, was nominated 
and elected. He served for only one term of 
one year. But during that short time his re- 
forms included the establishment for the first 
time of a uniformed police force (whose copper 
buttons earned them the name of “cops”) and a 
street-cleaning service. It was also during his 
administration that regulations were set up 
which excluded pigs from the streets, and stip- 
ulated that cattle were not to be driven south 
of Fourteenth Street during the daytime. All 
this points up not only the rural character of 
America’s biggest city in the 1840's, but also 
the position of prestige and public service at- 
tained by the Brooklyn farmer’s eldest son. 
Though James Harper never again took part in 
politics, he continued to be referred to as Mayor 
Harper. 

In 1850 magazines became a part of the op- 
eration of Harper & Brothers with the founding 
of Harpers Monthly Magazine, which was an 
immediate success. Early in its career, Ameri- 
can articles and stories began to be added to 
the distinguished British serials with which the 
magazine had first attracted attention. Har- 
pers Magazine soon became a very popular 
periodical with a wide variety of subject matter 
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and a national audience. The year 1857 saw 
the establishment of Harpers Weekly, which 
was famous for its war reporting (the Civil 
War especially) and its political articles. The 


The Author Says: 

If those who determine the policies of 
Harper & Brothers today were asked 
about their: aims and objectives, they 
would express the conviction that a gen- 
eral book publisher has a cultural re- 
sponsibility that goes along with the ne- 
cessity of conducting a successful business. 
In specific terms they would define such 
responsibility as having these attributes: 
to present the work of new authors of 
creative talent, to publish books of cul- 
tural, historical and scholarly value, to 
keep Harper titles in print as long as pos- 
sible, and to present to the public in book 
form all points of view worthy of expres- 
sion. 





Weekly’s pictures and cartoons by such famous 
artists of the time as Thomas Nast, Edwin A. 
Abbey and Frederic Remington, among others, 
are still being reprinted in books and maga- 
zines. Harpers Bazar was launched in 1867 
with the somewhat startling subtitle, “A Reposi- 
tory of Fashion and Instruction." This maga- 
zine was later sold to William Randolph Hearst, 
at which time the second “a” in its name was 
added. Another periodical was Harper's 
Young People, later called Harpers Round 
Table. E: 

In December of 1853 a disastrous fire broke 
out in the print shop, eventually destroying 
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sixteen large buildings, including the entire 
Harper plant. It is said that the fire was so 
spectacular that “scores of thousands” of New 
Yorkers gathered to watch it. “From two to 
four,” said the New York Tribune, “the crowd 
in Franklin Square was beyond conception.” 
The loss for Harper’s came to over a million 
dollars and the insurance amounted to $200,000. 
Nevertheless, that same night the four brothers 
met and decided to rebuild at once. In less 
than a year they moved into new fire-proof 
buildings (the main one facing on Franklin 
Square)—buildings of iron and glass which 
students of architecture have since referred to 
as early forerunners of functional design. 

The years that followed were reasonably 
serene and the list of authors published by 
Harper & Brothers in the magazines and in 
book form was an impressive one. At first 
most of the authors were English, but gradually 
more Americans appeared in print. At the 
same time an American reading public was 
coming of age. Up to the time of the big 
fire, the firm reportedly published 1,549 
works in 2,028 volumes. Among the early 
projects was the publication of sets of books 
bound in uniform style, with uniform prices. 
The Family Library, started in 1848, eventually 
included over two hundred volumes. . Another 
series, called Library of Select Novels, grew to 
include five hundred volumes bound in paper 
and priced at 25¢. Though the volumes in 
this particular series later sold for from 856 
to 756, the Harpers Half Hour Series was 
being brought out as late as the 1880's at 254. 
Not many people buying "pocket" books today 
are aware of this early phase of paper-bound 
book publishing. 

Harper & Brothers was among the first to 
publish Sir Walter Scott's Waverley novels 
in this country. When a ship bearing English 
sheets was due in New York harbor, a Harper 
messenger would be on hand to rush them back 
to Franklin Square. There everyone would 
be alerted for action, including sometimes the 
brothers themselves, to get the Harper edition 
on sale at the earliest possible moment. It is 
said that Peveril of the Peak was published 
within twenty-four hours after copy was re- 
ceived! 

In those days, with no international copy- 
right, whoever first obtained English copy 
from which to set was the first American pub- 
lisher of a given work. However, reputable 
firms paid for this privilege and usually an- 
nounced forthcoming publication with the idea 
of forestalling competitive editions. Neverthe- 
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less, “piratical” editions of the same*work would 
often appear, making price reductions neces 
sary. According to the recérds, Harper & 
Brothers paid Dickens £1250 for Great Ех. 
pectations, Thackeray £480 for 1 ће Virginians 
and Wilkie Collins £750 for Woman in White. 

Other British authors on the Harper list 
during the latter half of the 19th and early 
20th centuries were George Eliot, Anthony 
Trollope, Thomas Carlyle, Disraeli, Meredith, 
Thomas Hardy, and the Brontés, as well as 
George du Maurier, John Stuart Mill, Trevel- 
yan, Gladstone, Stevenson, Macaulay, Tenny- 
son, J. A. Symonds, Conan Doyle, Arnold 
Bennett and Н. С. Wells, These and many 
other English writers owed much of their fame 
to their large American following. 

It is interesting to note that Charles Dickens 
first trip to America was made in the interests 
of international copyright—a goal which is only 
now being fully accomplished. Owing to his 
visits, the relations between Dickens and the 
House were perhaps more personal than with 
most other British authors. On the occasion 
of his second visit, “The Easy Chair’ in 
Harpers wrote: ". . . Harpers Monthly has 
a delightful sense of proprietorship in him be- 
cause it is in these pages that his stories now 
for many years have been first introduced tc 
American readers. And this has been done, in 
the absence of an international copyright, upon 
terms mutually agreeable.” 

The list of American writers brought oui 
under the Harper imprint in this period is ar 
equall impressive one: Herman Melville 
Lafcadio Hearn, Lew Wallace, William Dear 
Howells, Margaret Deland, Richard Harding 
Davis, Henry Van Dyke, George Bancroft, 
Henry James, Howard Pyle, Owen Wister, 
William H. Prescott, Mark Twain and many 
more. 

So well-known were the Harper authors that 
the circular iron staircase leading to the edi- 
torial department—and the only connection be- 
tween floors in the “modern” Franklin Square 
building came to be known as “the stairway to 
literary fame.” 

In this Franklin Square period the House ol 
Harper was considered one of the sights a 
stranger in New York must include in hi: 
itinerary. Visitors were always welcome and 
the office boy actually conducted tours through 
the establishment. A sixteen-page pamphlet 
entitled “Му Visit to Harper & Brothers" was 
available which contained a brief history of the 
firm and explained its operations in pictures and 
text. This became a cherished souvenir for the 
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the Franklin Square building. 
These, togetINr with the fine wood paneling 
used еге, were later moved to the board room 
and reception room in the present 33rd Street 
building. One can also see there the bxass 
kettles, coal scuttle and porcelain vases which 
were used around the fireplace in the early 
establishment. 

Interest is' frequently evidenced in the 
colophon which, in its many variations, has been 
used by Harper & Brothers over the years. 
The basic idea stems from an ancient Greek 
custom according to which runners passed a 
burning torch from hand to hand as a symbol 
of the transmission of life. The Greek phrase 
that appears as part of the colophon in many 
of the designs comes from Plato's Republic 
and is translated to read, ^Let those holding the 
torch pass it to others." It is not known how 
this symbol came to be chosen by the House 
or, indeed, exactly when it was first used. 
It is known to have appeared, however, in the 
catalogue of Harper books dated 1847, on the 
cover of Harpers Weekly in 1857, on book 
title pages as early as the 1870's and in Harper's 
Magazine of December, 1899. When the 38rd 
Street building was occupied, the colophon was 
built into the exterior under the gable and is 
also part of the mural decoration over the 
board-room door. In its modern adaptation it 
continues to be used on all Harper publications 
today. 

The ownership of Harper & Brothers re- 
mained in the family for three generations, but 
the successors of the original four brothers 
found the operations too big and complex to 
cope with successfully in the changing times. 
As a result, with outside help, the business 
became a stock company in ће 1890's, When, 
in 1928, Harper & Brothers left Franklin 
Square and moved uptown to the present loca- 
tion on East 88rd Street, it embarked on another 
new phase. Atthat time the company gave up 
its own printing establishment and, having 
earlier disposed of three of its four periodicals, 
the scope of operations was narrowed consider- 
ably. A reorganization resulted in which the 
stock ownership and the control of the business 
were placed in the hands of those immediately 
in charge of the affairs of the House. A period 
of careful planning and continuing growth fol- 
lowed and seven years later an adjoining build- 
ing was added. Since that time it has been 
necessary for departments to find space else- 
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where in order to accommodate the expanding 
business. 

One of these is the Franklin Square Subscrip- 
tion Agency, founded by Harper & Brothers 
in 1905. This organization handles subscrip- 
tions to all magazines published anywhere in 
the world, and is one of the oldest as well as 
largest agencies of its kind in existence. 

There are few areas in book publishing that 
are not now covered in the Harper editorial 
setup. For many years the House has pub- 
lished a long list of books for the general 
reader in its Trade Department, books for more 
special audiences in the department of Social 
and Economic Books, religious books of all 
kinds, Bibles, and textbooks for college use. 
Though important juveniles had always been 
published, a special department was estab- 
lished in 1926, Books for Boys and Girls; in 
1940 a Staple Book Department was added 
to publish works of reference and books 
of lasting usefulness. Books for the medical 
profession are issued by Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 
a wholly owned subsidiary. Recent further 
expansion has been made in the fields of nature 
books and books specially adapted to mail- 
order selling. * 

Although the present operations of Harper 
& Brothers are decentralized, they are at the 
same time closely integrated, with heads of 
various departments serving as officers and 
members of the Board of Directors. Cass Can- 
field, Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
acts as co-ordinating editor for the House in 
his capacity as Chairman of the Editorial Board. 
Frank S. MacGregor is Chairman of the Board 
of Directors and Raymond C. Harwood is Presi- 
dent of the company. 

Today, as in its whole history, Harper & 
Brothers strives to publish “A Harper Book for 
Every Taste." In 1898 it was stated, “From 
the books published by this House, embracing 
almost every department of knowledge and 
literature, a large and comprehensive library 
could be selected." This tradition is still re- 
flected not only in the current publishing lists 
but also in the wide range of earlier Harper 
books, many of which have come to be re- 
garded as classics in their fields. 

As a publisher Harper's has an enviable repu- 
tation for several important series of books—as 
well as single volumes—in the fields of history, 
the social sciences, etc, It also publishes out- 
standing reference works, the writings of many 
of the important public figures of our time, and 
many of the best biographical and autobio- 
graphical volumes being written today. In 
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addition to important juvenile, religious and 
educational volumes, the Harper list includes 
books in such varied fields as humor, poetry, 
fiction, suspense «апа western novels, as well 
as self help, child care, travel and inspiration. 


Encourage Writers 


In connection with its publishing of fiction, 
Harper & Brothers has conducted for some 
years a Prize Novel Contest, the prestige of 
which is well deserved. It is judged by a 
panel of three outstanding critics and writers, 
without consultation with the publisher. The 
contest was initiated in 1923 and has been 
held approximately every other year since then. 
During that time fifteen novels have received 
the award, three of which also won Pulitzer 
Prizes. While the Harper Prize is designed to 
give recognition to work of outstanding merit 
in the field of fiction, the publisher also hopes 
it may furnish encouragement to new and per- 
haps unknown authors, although the work of 
previously published novelists is not excluded. 
At present Harper's is accepting submissions for 
the 1956 contest. 

The establishment in 1943 of the Eugene 
Saxton Memorial Trust is further evidence of 
Harper & Brothers interest in encouraging 
writers of talent. The fellowships provide out- 
right grants to those needing financial help, not 
otherwise available, in order to complete work 
in the fields of either fiction, nonfiction, or 
poetry. To date forty-four authors have re- 
ceived substantial sums from the Trust, which 
is at the absolute disposal of three trustees. 
Writers receiving such assistance are free to 
make a contract with any publisher they choose. 

Harper's Magazine, which celebrated its Cen- 
tennial in 1950, is the only periodical now 
bearing the Harper & Brothers imprint. It is 
widely read for its independent interpretation 
and discussion of individuals and events, as well 
as for its presentation of creative writers in the 
fields of fiction, poetry, and ideas. 

Harper & Brothers is understandably proud 
of the many distinguished and outstanding 


' writers and illustrators published by the House 


at present and in the recent past-names which 
rank with those of the 19th century mentioned 
earlier. A list of them would be too long 
for inclusion here, but there is no doubt that 
on every bookshelf, whether in public library, 
bookshop, or American home, are to be found 
important and well-known volumes with the 
Harper imprint. 
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ALA Council Steering Committee 


on the {mplementation of 
the Management Survey: 


MARCH, 1956 


Report 


INTRODUCTION 


AT ITS MEETING IN PHILADELPHIA on July 6, 1955, the ALA Council 
voted “that the President and President-Elect, with the advice of the 
Executive Board, appoint a steering committee made up of members 
of the ALA Council who will use the appropriate committees and 
boards within ALA to carry forward the implementation of the Man- 
agement Survey” made during the preceding nine months by Cresap, 
McCormick and Paget, Management Consultants. Two days later 
President Mumford announced the appointment of the nine under- 
signed members of the Council to serve as the Steering Committee; 
the appointment of the chairman was announced in August. 

The Committee held two two-day meetings, one in Chicago No- 
vember 10-11, the other in Washington December 10-11, and a dele- 
gation of six members of the Committee met in New York with Mr. 
States Mead of Cresap, McCormick and Paget on January 2. 

As a result of these meetings, of extensive correspondence among the 
committee members, and the participation of many individuals and 
groups representing divisions, boards, and committees of the Associa- 
tion, the Steering Committee prepared a Preliminary Report, dated 
5 January 1956, which was sent to all members of governing boards 
of divisions, officers of round tables, and all members of ALA boards 
and committees affected by the Management Survey recommendations, 
as well as to all members of the Council, with the hope that it would 
be widely studied before the Midwinter Meeting and serve as a basis 
for study at that meeting by the various groups affected. This hope was 
fulfilled. In addition to participating in the meetings of these various 
groups, the Committee arranged an open meeting on the evening before 
the official opening of the conference. It held a meeting with the presi- 
dents and executive secretaries of divisions and three committee meet- 
ings. At the open meeting mentioned above, Mr. States Mead analyzed 
the Committee’s Preliminary Report in relation to the Management 
Survey, assured the audience that the Steering Committee had adhered 
to the spirit and intent of the Survey Report, and made some minor 
criticisms in the form of suggestions for further consideration, 

Because of the general enthusiastic approval of the Management 
Survey report evidenced at the Council meeting in Philadelphia, the 
Steering Committee has sought in making its recommendations to 
carry out the spirit of the Survey with a minimum number of modifica- 
tions. It has considered the implementation of the recommendations 
in regard to 1) the ALA General Assembly and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly, 2) associations and councils, 3) round 





* “ALA Management Survey," ALA Bulletin, September, 1955. 
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ION AND RELATIONSHIP 
or library, respectively, that is clearly 


ype would be delegated authority and 
usive concern of its type of library or 


participation in two divisions, one of 
onal dues would entitle a member to 


ən would be elected by, and thus repre- 
nated that division. Thus, the interests 
b. type-of-activity division to the extent 
signate their interest in the particular 





type-of-library division will reflect the 
to the extent that the members of the 
r division. . 





эптей as a result of dual membership. 
mmittees or sections as the need is de- 


tables, 4) ALA boards and committees, 5) dues, 
6) allotments to divisions, and 7) ALA head- 
quarters. 


Terminology 


The Committee has found the recommenda- 
tions relating to the designation of certain 
organizational units in the Association, viz., 
“General Assembly” for the ALA Council with 
its new responsibilities, “Executive Committee 
of the General Assembly” for the successor to 
the present Executive Board, “Councils” for 
the divisions that are organized on a type-of- 
activity. basis, and “Associations” for the di- 
visions organized on a type-of-library basis, of 
great assistance in planning the implementation 
of the Management Survey recommendations. 
It is in agreement, however, that once the new 
concept has been grasped, there will be no 
need for this new terminology, which in itself 
would not be as appropriate or self-explanatory 
as the present designation. 

Throughout this report, therefore, the name 
Council is used to refer to what the Survey 
Report called the “General Assembly”; type- 
of-activity division refers to what the Survey 
Report called a “council” and type-of-library 
division refers to the “associations.” The 
names of the various divisions or committees 
appearing in this report are not to be assumed 
to be definitive designations. The Steering 
Committee agreed that. the recommendations 
for names of committees should stem from the 
Committee on Boards and Committees and 
that the divisions should be free to determine 
their own names. The Committee recom- 
mends, however, that the name of each di- 
vision clearly indicate the relationship of the 
division to the ALA, either by the inclusion of 
the word “Division” in its name or by the use 
of the phrase “a Division of the American Li- 
brary Association” on its letterhead and in 
other appropriate places. 


The ALA Council and its Executive Board 


The Steering Committee recommends that 
the functions and organization of the ALA 
Council be specified in the Bylaws to cover 
the following principles: 


I. The ALA Council 


The ALA Council shall be the governing body 
of the Association. It shall determine policies 
and programs of the Association, and shall be 
the final authority in all matters concerning the 
Association, subject only to special instructions 
by the general membership. It shall be re- 
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sponsible for reviewing the рег папсе of all 
parts of the Association. ° 
The Executive Board of the JALA Council 
shall carry out operations within {е policies and 
programs determined by the Codhcil and shall 

act as Secretariat to it. к к 
Membership in the Council shall consist of 

three classes: 

Members elected by chapters and divisions 
Members elected at large 
Non-voting members 

General provisions: 

(a) No person may be nominated for or serve 
in the Council unless he is a member of 
the American Library Association. 

(b) No candidate may accept nomination from 
more than one group 

(c) Every member of the Council elected upon 
nomination of a group shall automatically, 
become a voting or non-voting member of 
the governing body of that group 

1. Members elected by chapters and divisions as 
follows: 

(a) One member to represent each state chap- 
ter. In the case of regional chapters the 
states within the region may decide whether 
they wish to have their representation as 
individual states or as parts of the regional 
association. If the states in a regional 
association decide to have their member- 
ship as parts of the regional association, the 
regional association shall elect one repre- 
sentative from each state in the association. 
These members shall be elected for four- 
year terms. 

(b) The presidents of divisions shall auto- 
matically be members of the ALA Council 
for the year of their presidencies, and the 
presidents-elect shall be their alternates. 

2. Members elected by the Association at large as 
follows: 

(a) The officers of the Association who shall 
serve also as the officers of the ALA 
Council. 

(b) Members of the Executive Board elected 
from the ALA Council as provided in II 
below. 

(c) Forty-eight members elected at large (12 
each year) for four-year terms who shall be 
nominated by the Nominating Committee 
from names submitted by the divisions. 
The Council shall apportion these mem- 
berships to the divisions in proportion to 
the number of members in each division, 
and shall re-apportion them periodically as 
required by changing membership. The 
divisions shall submit two names for each 
membership allotted to them and the 
Nominating Committee shall place these 
on the ballot in bracketed groups without 
indication of divisional representation. . 

(d) Forty-eight members elected at large (12 
each year) for four-year terms who shall be 
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from the general membership by 
inating Committee. 
(The ригрфѕе• of making the nominations as 
provided ij paragraphs c and d above is to 
provide repXesentation of all specialized knowl- 
sedges and skills, All members of the ALA 
Council, no matter how they have been nomi- 
nated, shall represent the Association as a whole 
rather than any particular group.) 
8. The non-voting membership shall include: 
(a) chairmen of ALA committees? 
(b) past-presidents of the Association 
(c) one representative of each affiliated as- 
sociation 


Il. The Executive Board 


The Executive Board of the ALA Council 
shall consist of eight members elected (two 
each year) for a four-year term by the Council 
from its voting members who are serving in 
the Council by virtue of election to it and who 
have served at least one year, the elected 
officers of the Association, and the Executive 
Secretary who shall serve without vote. Upon 
election to the Executive Board the member of 
the Council so elected shall continue to serve 
as a member of the Council; upon the expira- 
tion of the term for which he was elected to 
the Council he shall become an ex-officio mem- 
ber of the Council for the duration of his term 
on the Board. 

The Steering Committee considered the 
question relating to the possibility that the 
Council might have closed sessions and con- 
cluded that the rules established by the Coun- 
cil for the conduct of its meetings should re- 
quire that all final action on policy matters be 
taken at open meetings only. The Council 
should be allowed, however, to hold closed 
sessions for purposes of deliberation and study. 

The Survey recommended that the Finance 
Committee be continued in existence and be 
made responsible to the ALA Council. The 
present duties of the Finance Committee are 
“to review and approve the estimate of the in- 
come for the fiscal year prepared by the 
Budget Committee” and to “have all the ac- 
counts of the Association . . . audited by certi- 
fied public accountants” with an annual report 
to the Association. Since September 1949 it 
has been the policy and the practice to base the 
estimate of income for each year on the pre- 
ceding year’s actual income, thus eliminating 
the need for the first-named duty of the 
Finance Committee. The Steering Committee 
recommends that this policy be continued and 
that it be stated in the ALA Bylaws. The 


* See section below on Boards and Committees. 
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actual arrangements for the annual audit by 
commercial auditors are made by the Head- 
quarters Staff. The report op this audit could 
well be made a part of the general report to 
the Association on its financial status. The 
Survey strongly recommended that "at least 
once a year the ALA tell the story of its dues, 
financing of divisions, and other elements of 
the fiscal program in simple and clear fashion." 
The Steering Committee recommends that the 
responsibility for reporting on the audit and 
making this more general report be assigned 
to the Treasurer or to the Executive Board 
(of which the Treasurer is a member) as the 
administrative arm of the Council, and that 
the Finance Committee be discontinued. 

The establishment of two advisory com- 
mittees to assist the Executive Board by pro- 
viding counsel from representatives of all 
the divisions was recommended by the Survey. 
One of these, named the Advisory Committee 
on Program and Budget Evaluation, was to be 
be comprised of the immediate past-presidents 
of the divisions. The other was the Advisory 
Committee on Appointments, to be comprised 
of the presidents or presidents-elect of the di- 
visions. The Steering Committee recommends 
that both of these committees be established, 
the first to be ealled the Advisory Committee 
on Program Evaluation and Budget, to be com- 
prised of the immediate past-presidents of the 
divisions, the immediate past-president of the 
ALA as chairman, and the President-Elect of 
the ALA who would represent the interests of 
the ALA committees. The Steering Commit- 
tee recommends that the Advisory Committee 
on Appointments be comprised of the presi- 
dents-elect of the divisions and the ALA Presi- 
dent-Elect who would serve as chairman. 

The Steering Committee recommends also 
that a third advisory committee be established 
to counsel the Executive Board in respect to 
the Association's publishing program and op- 
erations, This Advisory Committee on ALA 
Publishing would be established by the Board 
to represent the over-all interests of the As- 
sociation; it would not be limited to Board 
members. І 


Divisions 

From the beginning the Committee has real- 
ized the great difficulties of drawing clear-cut 
and workable distinctions between the responsi- 
bilities and functions of the type-of-activity 
divisions and those of the type-of-library divi- 
sions. Late in the summer, therefore, all of 
the divisions were invited to assist the Com- 
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mittee by submitting tentative statements on 
their fields of interest which they believed 
should be assigned respectively to type-of- 
activity or typé-of-library divisions. After 
careful consideration of these and long dis- 
cussions, the Steering Committee arrived at 
firm convictions on the solution. While both 
Spe ey and type-of-library divisions 
indicated interests in the same fields, it is 
obvious that if we are to delegate authority 
to act, delegation must be to a single body for 
each activity. "The type-of-activity divisions, 
being limited to relatively naxrow fields, are 
the proper agencies for assignment of specific 
functional authority. The type-of-library di- 
visions, on the other hand, being interested in 
all types of library activity that impinge in any 
way on the work of their types of libraries, 
seem logically to be agencies for broad, over- 
all consideration of all policies, programs, and 
operations from the type-of-library point of 
view. 

Hence, the type-of-library divisions would 
have three major areas of responsibility: 1) 
the stimulation resulting from close association 
of librarians representing a particular type of 
library, 2) the synthesis of the activities of all 
units within the ALA that have a bearing on 
the type of library represented by the division, 
and 3) the operation of all programs that are 
in the exclusive interest of the division or which 
have been specifically assigned to it because 
of that division’s primary interest. 

The ALA Bylaws should state the general 
basis upon which divisions may exist within 
the ALA; more specific statements should be 
incorporated in the constitutions or bylaws of 
the divisions after they have been approved 
by the ALA Council. 

There will be overlapping interests of the 
divisions that will be taken care of by the 
groups formed as a result of dual membership. 
These groups will function as interdivisional 
committees or as committees or sections of the 
type-of-activity divisions. 

The Steering Committee concurs wth the 
statement in the Survey that “each associa- 
tion and council would be permitted to have 
such committees, sections, and other subordi- 
nate units as may be required to discharge 
properly the responsibilities assigned to its 
jurisdiction.” Furthermore, it recommends 
that interdivisional committees be established 
as required upon notification to the Commit- 
tee on Organization. 

It is anticipated that dual divisional mem- 
bership (membership in one type-of-library 
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division and one type-of-activity. division on 
the part of each ALA member) 
larger divisions than at present. 
Committee recommends, there 
organization of a division be j 
a group of not less than 500 members of the 
Association instead of 300 as now provided 
by Art. VI, Sec. 1(a) of the Bylaws. Provision 
should be made for the establishment of di- 
visions having fewer than 500 members under 
exceptional circumstances. 
Type-of-Library Divisions. Tò provide dual 
divisional memberships it is necessary that the 
scope of the type-of-library divisions be broad 
enough to encompass the primary interest by 
type of library for each of the Association’s 
members, The Steering Committee recom; 
mends that this be accomplished by the estab- 
lishment of the following type-of-library di- 
visions: 
Public Libraries 
College and Reference Libraries 
School Libraries 
Institution Libraries (to encompass hospital 
libraries and other libraries whose inter- 
ests are covered at present only by a 
Committee on Institution Libraries) 

State Library Agencies 

Specialized Libraries (to provide for all 
ALA members who have a primary in- 
terest in a type of library not represented 
by one'of the other divisions. The re- 
sponse of the members of the Art Ref- 
erence Round Table to the suggestion in 
the Management Survey that the ARRT 
be encompassed by a Council on Library 
Reference Services indicates clearly that 
this group is primarily an organization of 
art and museum librarians and that their 
interests are focused on the type of li- 
brary rather than type of work. It is 
recommended, therefore, that the needs 
of this group be met by the establish- 
ment of a section within the Association 
of Specialized Libraries. It is further 
recommended that whenever sections of 
the Association of Specialized Libraries 
develop to the point that they can meet 
the requirements for division status, they 
be so authorized. The pattern for such 
action is set by the establishment of the 
Institution Libraries Association.) 

Type-of-Activity Divisions. It is similarly 
recognized by the Steering Committee that the 
scope of the type-of-activity divisions must be 
extended in order to obtain membership par- 
ticipation in all of the substantive, professional 
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activities in*Jvhich the Association engages. 
At the same|time, it is realized that there 
must be cleak tistinctions between type-of- 
activity divisions in order to make it possible 
to delegate aixhority to act for the Associa- 
tion, .The Steering Committee has concluded, 
therefore, that type-of-activity divisions should 
be established only on the basis of activity or 
function and not on the basis of the form of 
material handled. 

The Steering Committee recommends that 
the following type-of-activity divisions be es- 
tablished: 

Acquisitions and Resources 

Cataloging 

Library Reference Services 
- Children's Services 

Young People's Services 

Adult Education 

Library Education 

Library Administration (to have authority 

for the Association's activities in such 
fields as library finance and budgets, build- 
ings and equipment, statistics, insurance, 
personnel administration including re- 
cruiting, public relations including state 
and federal relations, and legislation, as 
well as for problems of general library 
administration common to all types of 
libraries. The Association now has boards 
or committees in most of the specific 
areas of library administration named 
above. Assigning these fields to a divi- 
sion will enable all interested members 
of the Association to participate in the 
activities indicated and thus facilitate the 
selection of individual ALA members to 
be responsible for work that needs to be 
done in the interest of all types of li- 
braries.) 


Round Tables 


The Steering Committee recommends that 
the Association continue to have round tables 
organized as at present but only in areas not 
within the scope of any of the divisions. "These 
responsibilities, not falling within the fields of 
the divisions, should be assigned to general 
ALA committees. There should be close 
liaison at all times between committees and 
corresponding round tables. 

This recommendation affects the presently 
existing round tables, as follows: 

Six to continue as at present: 

American Library History 
Exhibits 
Junior Members 
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Library Periodicals 
Library Service Abroad 
Staff Organizations К 
The functions of two to be assigned as 
indicated: 
Acquisitions, to the Acquisitions and Re- 
sources Division 
Art Reference, to the Association of Spe- 
cialized Libraries 
The functions of three to be dispersed to the 
appropriate type-of-activity divisions: 
Audio-Visual | 
Religious Books 
Serials. 


Boards and Committees 


Boards. The Steering Committee recom- 
mends that the term board be discontinued 
except for the Executive Board and for the 
executive boards of the divisions and that the 
term committee be used instead. Standing 
committees, to be so designated when estab- 
lished, may vary in size but will have mem- 
bers appointed for three-year, overlapping 
terms; members may be reappointed for a 
second but not a third consecutive term. 

It is recommended that boards be changed 
to standing committees and that they be au- 
thorized to establish special subcommittees 
with members other than their own, to carry 
out functions of the committee. Appointments 
to these subcommittees will be made by the 
committee with due cognizance being taken 
of the interests of all divisions; when the func- 
tions of the subcommittee fall within the field 
of interest of a single division the division will 
appoint a committee to carry them out and 
serve as a subcommittee of the ALA commit- 
tee. Such division committees would report 
both to the division and to the ALA commit- 
tee. 

No ALA committee should be created or 
continued if its functions fall completely within 
the scope of any one of the divisions, so that 
the authority for the work of the committee 
can be delegated to one of the divisions. 

The four following present boards would 
be retained as general ALA standing commit- 
tees: 

Audio-Visual 

Awards (Awards within the field of interest 

of a single division to be the function of 
that division with the ALA Committee on 
Awards as the coordinating agency for 
publicity, presentation, etc. Subcommit- 
tees for the Dutton-Macrae Award and 
the Grolier Society Award would be re- 
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sponsible for these awards which are 
within the field of interest of two or more 
divisions.) 

Bookbinding ° 

International Relations 

It is recommended that the following boards 

be discontinued and their functions be trans- 
ferred as indicated: 

Acquisition of Library Materials to the 
Acquisitions and Resources Division 
Adult Education to the Adult Education 

Division 

Bibliography, to the Library Reference Serv- 
ices Division 

Education for Librarianship, to the Library 
Education Division, the Library Adminis- 
tration Division, and the Committee on 
Accreditation 

Personnel Administration, to the Library Ad- 
ministration Division 

Resources of American Libraries, to the 
Acquisitions and Resources Division 

Committees. The Steering Committee rec- 

ommends that twelve ALA committees be 
continued, the seven following to be standing 
committees: 

Boards and Committees (With the reduction 
of the number of ALA boards and com- 
mittees, the need to relate them to the 
scope of the various divisions, and the 
need for the continuing examination of 
the scope of divisions as new ones are 
proposed or membership changes, this 
committee should be assigned duties re- 
lating to the whole organizational struc- 
ture of the Association, including round 
tables and divisions as well as commit- 
tees, and its name should be changed 
accordingly. The name Committee on 
Organization is recommended.) 

Constitution and Bylaws 

Editorial 

Intellectual Freedom 

Membership 

Photoduplication and Multiple Copying 
Methods (The Survey suggested that the 
Committee on Photoduplication and Multi- 
ple Copying Methods be encompassed by 
a Council on Acquisitions and Resources, 
but the Steering Committee agreed with 
members of the committee who declared 
the field of interest to be in the techniques 
and possible uses of photographic meth- 
ods in various library activities—acquisi- 
tion, cataloging, loan, and documentation 
in general A better name should be 
adopted.) 
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Subscription Books . | 
The other five committees, With the same 
functions as at present, are: • 
Council Credentials 
Election ГА 
Nominating Р 
Program (to be called Committee оп Con- 
ference Programs to distinguish it clearly 
from the Advisory Committee on Program 
Evaluation and Budget). 
Resolutions | 
The Steering Committee recommends that 
the following committees be discontinued as 
ALA committees and their functions trans- 
ferred as indicated: 
Budget, to the Advisory Committee on Pro- 
gram Evaluation and Budget : 
Buildings, to the Library Administratio 
Division 
Citation of Trustees, to the Public Libraries 
Division 
Committee Appointments, to the Advisory 
Committee on Appointments 
Dutton-Macrae Award, to the Committee on 
Awards 
Equipment, to the Library Administration 
Division 
Federal Relations, to the Library Administra- 
tion 
Finance, to the Executive Board 
Friends of Libraries, to the Library Ad- 
ministration Division 
Grolier Society Award, to the Committee 
on Awards 
Institution Libraries, to the Institution Li- 
braries Division 
Insurance, to the Library Administration 
Division 
Library Legislation, to the Library Adminis- 
tration Division 
Oberly Memorial Award, to the Library 
Reference Services Division 
Public Relations, to the Library Administra- 
tion Division 
Statistics, to the Library Administration Di- 
vision 
It is recommended that the following com- 
mittees be discontinued and their functions 
dispersed among the appropriate type-of-ac- 
tivity divisions: 
Archives and Libraries 
Blind, Work with 
Intercultural Action 
Public Documents. 
It is recommended that the Committee on 
Divisional Relations be discontinued and it: 
functions assumed by the proposed Commit- 
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tee on Organization and the Advisory Com- 
mitteé on Probram Evaluation and Budget. 

One new committee, on Accreditation, would 
be established as recommended by the Survey. 

Special Project Committees. Special project 
committees are not listed in the attached or- 
ganization chart (page 160-161) because they 
are always temporary, created for a special 
purpose. The Steering Committee considers 
the following to be in this category: 

Relations with Publishers 

Relations with Subscription Books Publishers 

Religious Books Round Table, Study of 

State Library Agencies, Study of 

Joint Committees. Joint committees with 
other organizations will not be established as 
ALA. committees if the proposed functions can 
be appropriately delegated to a single division 
ж committee. ALA joint committees with 
other organizations that cannot appropriately 
;»e delegated to a single division or committee 
ind therefore should be continued are: 

Canadian Library Association—ALA 

Union List of Serials. 

The Steering Committee recommends that 
che ALA’s responsibilities with respect to the 
‘ollowing joint committees be transferred to 
che divisions indicated: 

Government Publications, to the Acquisitions 

and Resources Division 

Lake Placid Club Education Foundation— 
ALA Decimal Classification Editorial Com- 
mittee, to Cataloging 

Library Service to Labor Groups, to the 
Adult Education Division 

Library Work as a Career, to the Library 
Administration Division. 

It is also recommended that the following, 
oresently designated as joint committees, be 
studied by the Committee on Boards and Com- 
mittees to determine their proper status: 

Adult Education Association—ALA (It is 
understood that a recommendation has 
already been made to discontinue this 
committee.) 

Guide to Comparative Literature and Inter- 
cultural Relations (It is questioned whether 
this is really a joint committee or merely 
an administrative arrangement involving 
the ALA Executive Secretary.) 

International Library Congress, American 
Committee on Arrangements for (Sus- 
pended) 

Microcard (It appears here that the ALA 
has a representative on a committee that 
is not a joint committee.) 

NEA—ALA (The Steering Committee rec- 
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ommends that the possibility of réplacing 
this committee by two or more new joint 
committees between individual divisions 
of the ALA and the NEA or its sub- 
divisions be explored.) 

Rural Sociological Society and ALA (Dis- 
continue?) 

The Steering Committee recommends that 
joint committees of ALA divisions with or- 
ganizations outside the Association be estab- 
lished only with the approval of the ALA 
Council and the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Organization. The only such com- 
mittee recorded in the December 1955 issue of 
the ALA Bulletin is the Publishers Liaison 
Committee. 


Dues 


The Steering Committee has requested the 
Membership Committee, one of whose duties 
is stated as “to make recommendations con- 
cerning membership dues,” to study the Survey 
criticisms of the ALA institutional members 
dues scale and the suggestion that the addi- 
tional personal dues for selection of an addi- 
tional division be increased from $2 to $3, and 
to report at the Miami Beach Conference. 


Allotments to Divisions 


The Management Survey recommended that 
each division be supported financially in two 
parts, as follows: ў 

(а) A basic allotment proportional to the 
number of members, and at a level to 
support divisional administrative pur- 
poses, exclusive of staff and program 
costs. (Italics added) 

(b) Additional allocations on the basis of 
need as determined by the Executive 
Committee of the General Assembly 
[i.e., Executive Board of the ALA Coun- 
cil] upon the recommendation of the 
Advisory Committee on Program and 
Budget Evaluation. 

In August the Steering Committee requested 
the Finance Committee (Roger McDonough, 
Chairman) to study these recommendations, 
to advise the Steering Committee on defini- 
tions of administrative expenses as distin- 
guished from program expenses, and to rec- 
ommend whether allotments “proportional to 
the number of members” should be on a per 
capita basis. The Finance Committee re- 
ported in November that it was unable to 
distinguish and define administrative and pro- 
gram expenses. In reviewing divisional income 
and expense for 1954-55, the Finance Com- 
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mittee found that divisional expense exclusive 
of salary and publications costs totalled ap- 
proximately $30,000. Of this $30,000, how- 
ever, approximately $16,000 came from 
accrued cash balances in the divisions and 
approximately $8,000 came from Endowment. 
The Finance Committee concluded that thus 
$24,000 was abnormal income, the allotment 
procedure recommended in the Survey (para- 
graph a above) would involve the distribution 
of only approximately $6,000 at the present 
time, and this amount is so small that the 
bookkeeping and other administrative expense 
incident to the allotment procedure could not 
be justified. 

In its report to the Steering Committee, the 
Finance Committee pointed out that the di- 
visional fiscal situation is precarious, in that 
Such a large part of the funds being spent are 
coming from reserve balances and endowment 
funds, and that whatever the decision may be 
in regard to the new fiscal set-up resulting 
from the Management Survey, it is apparent 
that an early decision on these matters is in- 
evitable. 


MARADOR 
PLASTIC BINDERS 


o 


MARADOR REGAL RIGID BINDER 


Clear, rigid Vinyl covers, polished 
both surfaces. Lockbar metal parts, 
irremovable screws, Three colors, 
8 sizes, cushion back, no rivets. 





MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 GLENDALE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 26, CALIF. 
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, 
The Finance Committee recoftmended that * 


all funds available for the suppórt of the pro- 
posed divisions be allocated &nd administered 


along with the general funds, by the Executive | 


Board of the ALA Council withthe advice and 
counsel of the Committee on Program Evalua- 
tion and Budget. 

The Steering Committee was impressed with 
this report of the Finance Committee but was 
reluctant to recommend abandonment of the 
proposed “basic allotment proportional to the 
number of members.” It concluded that even 
though the amounts to be allotted would be 
small, the divisions should be assured in some 
way that they would always have assigned to 
them enough money to finance their adminis- 
trative activities. The Committee believes 
that it would be more satisfactory for the di- 
visions to have an allocation guaranteed to 
them with a review as to actual administrative 
costs at the time that their entire budgets for 
the next year are considered by the Program 
Evaluation and Budget Committee. Conse- 
quently the Steering Committee recommends 
that the basic allotment proportional to the 
number of members be considered as the basic 
budget for the divisions, the amount to be 
determined when the number of divisions to 
be established is known. 


ALA Headquarters 


The Steering Committee has not considered 
the recommendations in the Management Sur- 
vey in regard to details of the Headquarters 
Organization. In accepting the recommenda- 
tion in the Survey that 

The ALA Executive Secretary shall be 
accountable to the Executive Committee of 
the General Assembly for the achievement 
of a headquarters performance which is 
satisfactory to the divisions (associations 
and councils), chapters, boards, committees, 
and round tables, as well as to the member- 
ship as a whole 

the Steering Committee believes that the 
implementation of the recommendations in 
regard to headquarters should be the responsi- 
bility of the Executive Board, It recommends 
that the Executive Board be requested to study 
these recommendations and to report. 


Charles Е. Gosnell 

Alice Louise LaFevre 

Alice Brooks McGuire Helen А. Ridgway 

Keyes D. Metcalf Ralph R. Shaw 
Lucile M. Morsch, Chairman 


Louis M. Nourse 
John S. Richards 
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Proposed Changes in the 
ALA Constitution and Bylaws 


The: proposed changes in the Constitution of the 
American Library Association are presented as a 
means of implementation of the Management Sur- 
vey and the recommendations of the Steering Com- 
mittee. If acceptable to the Council, and later 
to the members of the Association, it will permit 
operation of the Association in the period of 
transition and provide a means of establishing a 
timetable for its reorganization. 

Much is contained in the Constitution today 
which belongs, logically, in the Bylaws. This first 
step in the simplification of the Constitution will 
permit the Steering Committee and the Consti- 
tution and Bylaws Committee to prepare recom- 
mendations concerning the Bylaws for considera- 
tion of the Council and the membership at the 
Miami Beach Conference. 

Please bear in mind Article XII of the Consti- 
tution which states: 

“All proposals for amending the Constitution 
shall originate in the Council. A proposed amend- 
ment shall become effective when it shall have 
been approved by a majority of the members of 
the Council present and voting at two consecutive 
meetings held not less than two months apart, 
followed by ratification by the members of the 
Association either by a vote by mail of a majority 
of the members of the Association voting, or by a 
majority vote of the members present and voting 
at a meeting of the Association . . .” 


(The following changes were unanimously ac- 
cepted by ALA Council on February 2, 1956. 
They will be voted on for the second. time at the 
Miami Beach Conference.) 
Articles I through III.——no change 
Article IV.——Divisions 
Sec. l. Divisions of the Association may be 
organized and supported as provided in the 
Bylaws. 
remainder of article deleted 
Article V——no change 
Article VI.—— Council 
Sec. 1. (а) The Council of the American Library 
Association shall be the governing body of the 
Association, and all powers of the Association 
not otherwise provided for in the Constitution 
and Bylaws of the Association shall be vested in 
the Council. 
(b) The Council shall determine all policies of 
the Association, and its decisions shall be bind- 
ing upon the Association. 
Sec, 2. Councilors shall be chosen as specified 
in the Bylaws of the Association, 
Sec. 3. Twenty-five members of the Council 
shall constitute a quorum. 
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PACKAGE LIBRARY OF 
FOREIGN CHILDREN'S BOOKS 


Sponsored by ALA 


Beautifully illustrated books se- 
lected by expert librarians for 
library use. 


Sold in special packages to help 


librarians build an exciting and 


stimulating collection of foreign 


language books for children. 
Write for catalog and information to: 
Package Library of 


Foreign Children's Books 
69-41 Groton St., Forest Hills, New York 75 





Sec. 4. Delete parts (a), (b), (f), (g) and (h). 
Article VIL.—— Executive Board 
Sec. 1. The Executive Board shall consist of 
the officers of the Association, the immediate 
past president, and eight members elected by the 
Council from among the members of that body, 
as provided in the Bylaws. 
Sec. 2. The Executive Board shall report on its 
activities promptly to the Council. The Execu- 
tive Board shall act for the Council in the in- 
terpretation and administration of established 
policies and programs. It shall serve as the 
central management Board of the American Li- 
brary Association, including headquarters opera- 
tions, subject to review by the Council, and shall 
make recommendations with respect to matters 
of policy and operations. 
Sec. 3. A majority shall constitute a quorum of 
the Executive Board. 
Articles VIII through XIL.—— no change 
Respectfully submitted, 

Edwin T. Coman 

John Eastlick 

William T. O'Rourke 

Benjamin E. Powell 

William R. Roalfe 

Frederick Wezemen 

Donald W. Kohlstedt, Chairman 
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February 
The Wizard in the Well 


By Harry Behn. New poems of lyric 
freshness and gentle humor by the author 
of The Little Hill. Author-illustrated. 

Ages6up. $2.25 


Knight’s Castle 


By Edward Eager. Four children spend- 
ing a summer in Baltimore find a magic 
way back into the time of Ivanhoe and 
Robin Hood. Illustrated by N. M. Bo- 
decker. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


March 
Was It A Good Trade? 


By Beatrice Schenk de Regniers and 
pictures by Irene Haas. A gay little non- 
sense book for the very young with a true 
folk quality and delightful three-color 
illustrations. Ages 3-6. $1.95 


Hippolyte—Crab King 
By Joy Anderson. A warmhearted story 
of a small Trinidad boy and how he earns 
money for his Carnival costume. 

Line drawings by Peter Spier. 
Ages 6-10. $2.25 


' What Susan Wanted 


By Sally Scott. Everyone—except Susan— 
knew exactly what she wanted for her 
birthday. A story full of humor and sur- 
prises. Wash drawings by Beth Krush. 
Ages 6-10. $2.00 


The Wonders of Seeds 


By Alfred Stefferud. The editor of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture’s Year- 
book describes the wonders of plant life 
and the ingenious ways in which nature 
insures its continuance. Illustrated by 
Shirley Briggs. Ages 10-14. $2.75 


Detectives in Togas 


By Henry Winterfeld. Humor and sus- 

pense as seven schoolboys uncover a dan- 

' gerous criminal in ancient Rome. Шиѕ- 
trated by Charlotte Kleinert. 

Ages 10-14. $2.75 


You and Your Senses 


By Leo Schneider. A lucid explanation 
of how the organs of sight, smell, taste, 
touch, and hearing work. Experiments. 
Diagrams by Gustav Schrotter. 

Ages 10-14. $2.75 


р Treasure for Young Renders fun, 
HARCOURT, BRACE 





April ` 


Davy Crockett’s Earthquake 


By William O. Steele. A tall tale of Davy 
Crockett’s bear-hunting expedition in 1811 
by Tennessee’s master storyteller. Nicolas 
Mordvinoff's illustrations add to the gusto 
and originality. Ages 6-10. $2.25 


Your World in Motion 
The Story of Energy 


By George Barrow. Energy and motion 
graphically presented, with simple experi- 
ments, by a science teacher. Many dia- 
grams by Mildred Waltrip. 

Ages 12 up. $2.95 


The Golden Thorn 


By Helen F. Daringer. Fine characteri- 
zation distinguishes this story of a girl who 
lived at the time of Christ and had to 
choose between a rich young Pompeian 
and a boy from Judea. Illustrated by Kurt 
Werth. Ages 12 up. $2.75 


Castle on the Border 


By Margot Benary-Isbert. With deep 
understanding, the author of The Ark and 
Rowan Farm tells how a girl, orphaned 
and homeless in postwar Germany, gains 
maturity in learning once more to care 
for and share with others. 

Ages 14 ир. $3.00 


Second Meeting 


By Kathrene Pinkerton. An expert on 
photography and Indians, 18-year-old 
Vicky Baird leaves her lonely Alaskan 
home to join a scientific expedition to the 
Muir Glacier — and meets the man she 
loves. Ages 14 up. $3.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 





Illustrations from WAS IT A GOOD TRADE? 
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Swim in the ocean or the pool at 
beautiful motels on the "strip." 


| Motel Life on Miami Beach 


MADELINE S, RIFFEY 


is assistant reference li- 
brarian, University of 
Miami Library, Coral 
Gables, Florida. 


Madeline S. Riffey 


Motel life on Miami Beach, like everything else, is fabulous, You've 
heard that word ad nauseam, we know, but it is precise—the only 
adjective that can even imply an exact description, Until you've seen 
the "Strip" where more than 5,000 motel rooms adjoin the ocean 
beaches, it will seem just as improbable as life on the Moon, If motels 
are an accepted feature of your travel life, or if you'd like an oppor- 
tunity to sample the informality of motel accommodations, you can at 
the Miami Beach Conference. 

The services offered by these motels are many and varied. One has 
“Private entrances, free parking, pool, open patio, coffee shop. Air- 
conditioned, with efficiencies or hotel rooms.” Another offers “Air- 
conditioned and heated efficiencies, coffee shop, separate entrances and 
parking, pool, sundeck, patio, barbecue and badminton court.” 

No contractual arrangements have been made by ALA with any of 
these motels. They are located within a radius of 10-30 minutes by bus 
from the Conference Headquarters at the Fontainebleau Hotel. Mem- 
bers will need to make arrangements on an individual basis with the 
motels. 

Collins Avenue, the main North-South thoroughfare, extends from 
the tip of a peninsula to 189th Street, bordering the ocean. The city 
limits of Miami Beach end at 87th Street, and Headquarters will be at 
45th Street and Collins Avenue. The “Strip” of motels is concentrated 
between 157th and 189th Streets on Collins Avenue. Buses run every 
hour from this area for a fare of $.25, and the trip to the Fontainebleau 
takes about 25 minutes. 

Several motels are located within Miami Beach city limits on city 
bus lines with fares of $.15 or two tokens for $.25. These provide 
service on a 10-15 minute schedule. Motels within the city limits of 
Miami Beach are not on the oceanfront, but they are much closer to 
Headquarters, have private swimming pools and all of the other motel 
facilities, 

It is customary to think of motels as practical for motorists only. At 
this conference the convenience of bus service, low weekly rates for 
car rentals, and the proximity to Headquarters all qualify the Miami 
Beach Motels as pleasant accommodations for any member who is 
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interested in making arrangements directly 
and personally with them. 

Parking facilities are available at a munici- 
pal parking lot in the Headquarters area for 
3.05 per hour with twelve hour meters. Тһе 
Fontainebleau parking lot offers a day rate 
of $.75. Cab fares from the “Strip” will 
average $3.50 to $4.00 from the motels on the 
“Strip” to the Conference Headquarters. 

A directory, Tourist Guide, is published by 
the Greater Miami Beach Motel Association, 
and can be obtained from Mr, Mike Wassell, 
secretary of the organization. It contains a 
list of approved resort motels within the area, 
tourist attractions, transportation, car rentals 
and other facilities are also included in the 
directory, a very handy guide (with map) to 
help you choose a motel. No rates are given, 
but the minimums will range from $6.00 to 
$10.00 per day for a double occupancy dur- 
ing the conference dates. 

However, parties of 4-5 persons can get quo- 
tations as low as $4.00 per day for a double 
occupancy according to Mr. Wassell, if they 
care to make arrangements with him as secre- 
tary of the motel association. He also states 
that arrangements for a car rental with full 
insurance and a fifteen mile a day mileage al- 
lowance can be included with a room reserva- 
tion for as little as $5.50 per day for a party. 
Rental cars will be delivered to railroad or air- 
line terminals. Rollaway beds in double rooms 
can be as low as $2.00 per day. 

Motels, here, are accustomed to making 
"package deals" with airlines and railroads, to 
furnish rented cars which are delivered to their 
terminals. Car rentals in these packages can 
be as low as $21.00 per week with 100 free 
miles and they are fully insured. ALA mem- 
bers planning to come to the Conference in 
small parties of four or five can make arrange- 
ments through Mr. Wassell for similar small 
“package” deals. However, it must be empha- 
sized that ALA. has not and will not make any 
contracts for housing with the motels. Gen- 
eral information can be had by writing to Mr. 
Mike Wassell, Secretary, Greater Miami Beach 
Motel Association, 17501 Collins Avenue, 
Miami Beach, Florida, 





PLAN NOW to attend the 
Miami Beach Conference. 

Use the Reservation Form in 
the November ALA Bulletin. 
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515 x 8" 224 pages Ages 12-16 





The Florida Everglades 


of 1894 become as exciting 
to young readers as tonight's 
TV program—in this tale 


of a heroic girl who 
fights to be a 


Wilderness 


Teacher 


By ZACHARY BALL and 
MYRNA FOWLER 
Illustrated by LEONARD VOSBURGH 


yo SELINA WILLIAMS wanted 
only one thing — to be a teacher. 
But before she can teach the three 
R's, she becomes involved in one 
thrilling escapade after another — 
keeping a lighthouse lit during a 
storm, homesteading in the wild 
Florida Everglades, rescuing chil- 
dren in a violent hurricane. These 
action-packed incidents, plus au- 
thentic backgrounds and believable 
characterizations, make Wilderness 
Teacher a book that will intrigue, 
inform and entertain older boys and 
girls. Junior Literary Guild Selection 






Order from your library supplier 
RAND MSNALLY 2 € 


& COMPANY 
Chicago 80, 
Illinois 


$2.75 
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. Overdue Finds 





Most important of all it seems to me in terms of security of the American people, he [Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt] liked to read for fun. The man who reads only for improvement is beyond 
the hope of much improvement before he begins. 

JONATHAN DANIELS 
Three Presidents and Their Books 


UNIV. OF ILLINOIS PRESS, Urbana, 1955, p. 104 
Submitted by: Katharine H. Wead, Hartford, Conn. 


In the flush of TV spectaculars, wider and wider screeneramas, and all the rest of our frightful, 
fruitful mechanical advancements the book is still the essential civilizing influence, able to 
penetrate the unknowns of human aspiration. 

. Bupp SCHULBERG 


"Why Write it if You Can't Sell it to Pictures?" Saturday Review, Sept. 3, 1955 
Submitted by: Pearl Portnoy, librarian, Avondale Branch, Cincinnati (Ohio) Publie Library 


A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department. To be valid, 
quotations must be from non-library publications. Subject matter should generally be concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 
ind allied subjects. Length should be less than 250 words. Source must be stated in full. 

The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used. If duplicate quotations are received, priority 
will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark. Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered. 

If a quotation submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 
by the member. Address quotations to ‘‘Overdue Finds," ALA Bulletin, 50 Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 





Successful libraries know ..... 


A successful library, like a successful 
business, thrives on "customers." To 
a library this means more people 
borrowing and reading more books. 
Successful libraries throughout the 
U.S.A. have found that Gersten- 
slager Bookmobiles enlarge the 
scope of library service with busi- 
ness-like economy and maximum 
comfort for bookmobile personnel 
and the public. 





Gerstenslager 


The Gerstenslager Co. 
. Wooster, Ohio 


Established 1860 
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DOUGLAS ARMSDEN 





GORDON G. DUPEE 


president, The Great Books 
Foundation, has been as- 
sociated with the Founda- 
tion since 1948, serving 
as academic director, 
Eastern regional director, 
and vice president. A 
native of Glencoe, Illinois, 
and a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Dupee conducted Great 
Books discussion groups 
as a member of the staff 
of the University College 
at the University of Chi- 


cago. 
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Participants in a Great Books leader training 
course are shown in the midst of a discussion А 
of Shakespeare's “Macbeth.” 


A Richer Comprehension 


Gordon G. Dupee 


Providing libraries with a workable, rewarding adult education pro- 
gram is not the easiest job in the world. But the job’s importance far 
overshadows the difficulties, Over one hundred years ago Henry David 
Thoreau wrote, “It is time that we had uncommon schools, that we did 
not leave off our education when we begin to be men and women. 
It is time that villages were universities, and their elder inhabitants the 
fellows of universities." The libraries in the United States today are in 
a unique position to implement Thoreau’s words for they are among 
the few nonpartisan, truly democratic, free public institutions which 
can accept the role of informing our citizens, 

Since Thoreau’s time the role of the librarian has taken on a new 
dimension—that of an educator. In recognition of this new role the 
ALA, in 1954, published its comprehensive survey “Adult Education 
Activities in Public Libraries” prepared under the direction of Helen 
Lyman Smith. For the first time adult educators had a record of their 
successes and failures—the librarian had spoken. 

For librarians the findings in the survey were familiar reading—lack 
of funds, time, qualified staff, "know-how," and program leaders. For 
adult educators it was somewhat of a relevation. Too long has it 
been felt in professional educational circles that all you needed was the 
"right" program and the libraries would open their doors en masse. 
As the ALA survey indicates, such is not the case and for good reason. 

Given the realities of limited monies and personnel what are the 
steps in formulating an effective adult education program for libraries? 
It is to this problem that the Great Books Foundation has most actively 
involved itself during its eight-year history. The facts show that this 
effort has not been without success. According to the ALA survey 
Great Books is the most successful individual program currently offered 
by libraries to the community. Of the more than 1,500 Great Books 
Discussion groups currently meeting from coast-to-coast, eighty per 
cent meet in public libraries. Today the Great Books program is the 
largest liberal adult education program in the nation. But still only the 
merest beginnings have been made in terms of over-all participation. 

To increase that participation the Foundation has steadily concerned 
itself with techniques and procedures designed to minimize the work- 
load of librarians—already overburdened in their role as librarian, no 
less educator. 

Specifically what has the Great Books Foundation, a non-profit 
organization, done to overcome the various roadblocks encountered by 
librarians desirous of initiating adult education programs? First, the 
Great Books program operates without direct expense to the library. 
In keeping with prevailing library practice no fee is charged. The 
participants if they wish, may purchase the inexpensive, paper-bound 
readings directly from the Foundation. No library has or wants suffi- 
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cient’ copies of each title to loan biweekly to 
20 or 30 individpals, simultaneously. АП pub- 
licity and instructional materials are furnished 
libraries without charge. In certain instances 
the Foundation will give cash grants to li- 
brariés to aid in expanding local programs. 

'The Great Books program is self-operating 
requiring little of the librarian’s time. АП 
idministrative work is usually handled by the 
zroup itself directly with the Foundation. 
Field offices are maintained by the Foundation 
‘throughout the country for the purpose of 
iervicing the communities. One of the major 
obs of the field staff is to conduct leader- 
raining courses to assure an adequate supply 
of trained leaders for newly organized groups. 
* This year such courses will have been con- 
lucted in 137 cities and villages, mostly in 
»ublic libraries. 

In addition to the leader-training courses 
ield annually in such metropolitan areas as 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
J)klahoma City, Los Angeles, and Seattle the 
*oundation has developed "orientation insti- 
utes" for the smaller communities. These 
hree-session institutes, conducted by Founda- 
ion staff members, are especially designed for 
ibraries wanting to start only one or possibly 
wo Great Books groups but where no trained 
eaders are available. This winter the Founda- 
ion's staff will have held 43 of these institutes 
n such diverse spots as Bangor, Maine; Niles, 
2hio; Roswell, New Mexico, and Klamath Falls, 
Jregon. 

By next year the Foundation will have a 
ilm for self-training with records and written 
naterials for use in smaller libraries where 
imitations of Foundation staff prevent on-the- 
pot leader training. 

But what about the program itself? What 
ias the Foundation done to assure its continu- 
ng success? 

In the Spring of 1953 The Foundation sent a 
juestionnaire to all discussion leaders, partici- 
ants, and sponsors in an attempt to find out 
vhat the members thought about the program. 
Che response was large (5,000 questionnaires 
eturned), informative, and heart-warming. 
Chis was perhaps the largest, most comprehen- 
ive survey yet taken of a specific adult educa- 
ion program. From the responses the Founda- 
ion had a working base for instituting some 
najor revisions in its reading lists. These re- 
іѕіопѕ were aimed at minimizing the rate of 
ittrition in groups. Since adult education is a 
‘ontinuing activity the attrition problem is a 
erious опе, 
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“What did you say?” 


The most significant changes made in the 
reading lists this year, the first in the Founda- 
tion’s 8-year history, are those done with the 
intention of making the program more of an 
immediately rewarding challenge to the be- 
ginning participant. First, the courses and 
readings are shorter. There are 16 instead of 
18 readings in each course. The average read- 
ing in the first year, for example, has been re- 
duced from 90 to 65 pages. 

The important point in these revisions, how- 
ever, is that no change was made in the cri- 
teria for choosing the Great Books but rather 
those criteria were reinterpreted according to 
the accumulated years' experience of the Foun- 
dation's star, participants and sponsors. 

The main purposes of the Great Books pro- 
gram are these: to keep alive the common 
heritage of thought, sensibility, and faith which 
finds expression in the great books of our tra- 
dition; to give men and women, through read- 
ing and discussing the great books, a richer 
comprehension of what the good life can be; 
and to help them, here and now, to lead the 
good life, for themselves, their community, 
their nation. It is in the libraries of America 
that we seek to realize these purposes. 





NEWBERY-CALDECOTT 
AWARDS 1956 


The announcement of the Newbery-Calde- 
cott Awards for 1956 will be made March 5, 
1956. The information will be forwarded im- 
mediately to the state library agencies where it 
will be available to all interested persons. A 
self-addressed envelope sent to the agency will 
speed the reply. 
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Librarians, of course, know that the American Library Association 
and its division, the American Association of School Librarians, were 
interested in the White House Conference on Education from the very 
beginning and were concerned that libraries find their place in the , 
educational picture on the state and national level. «Оп both levels 
they met with some success, though in a number of instances not with 
as much as had been hoped. 

The White House Conference on Education was under the leader- 
ship of a thirty-four member committee appointed by the President. 
The committee set up six areas for discussion which they considered 
critical in the elementary and secondary school fields. These were: 
1. What should our schools accomplish? 2. In what ways can we 
organize our school systems more efficiently and economically? 3. 

What are our school building needs? 4. How 


i h hers— k 
White House Conference "о оой fortes and keep 


Н build and operate them? 6. How can we ob- 

on Education tain a continuing public interest in education? 

I counted myself fortunate in having the 

Nancy Jane Day opportunity to participate in the conference 

ALA Official Representative and went to Washington with high hopes and 

came away feeling amply repaid for time and 

effort spent. There were approximately 1800 participants, seven of 

whom were librarians. Present also were a library trustee and the 

Chairman of Reading and Library Service for the National Congress of 

Parents and Teachers. There undoubtedly were others interested in 

library service. The participants were to be “broadly representative 

of educators and other interested citizens from all parts of the nation.” 

If table 119 were typical, this was so. For they were people of such 

varied interest as Law, Library Service, Industrial Relations, School 

Administration or worked with groups such as war veterans, Congress 

of Parents and Teachers, and the League of Women Voters. They 

came from New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 

Georgia, Texas, Indiana, Michigan, California and Washington, D.C. 
There were six men and four women. 

This was in reality a work conference. The people there were con- 
cerned about education. Before each discussion, background informa- 
tion on the topic was presented by a member of the sub-committee of 
the Committee on the White House Conference on Education which 
was responsible for that particular area. Questions on the topic were 
distributed to the participants. Each table could decide whether or 
not it wished to use the questions as a basis for discussion. Table 119 
used them as, I understand, did most tables. The questions were 
broad enough to cover the important phases of the topic. They in- 
cluded such questions as: “If we have agreed on continuing the com- 
mitment [to provide a free opportunity to all for an education] then 
what should every pupil learn in school? Beyond this basic education 
which everyone should receive, can we list in order of their importance 
other things the schools should accomplish? In the States which can- 
not meet their building needs under present plans, what obstacles 
stand in the way? How can such obstacles be overcome? What are 
the basic facilities that every satisfactory building must have? What 
facilities are desirable, but not mandatory? How can we increase the 
supply of good teachers? Should the federal government increase its 
financial participation in school support?” : 

In the six final reports, one for each of the critical areas discussed, 
three reports included specific references to libraries. This seems 
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significant when опе considers the broad areas 
"covered at this conference. Of course, we 
would have liked to have seen more emphasis 
on the library and its place in the educational 
. program; but we know that a school library, 
its establishment, development, and services 
rendered depend on the total school program 
and cannot be separated from it. Better 
schools will mean better school libraries. 
Whether libraries are mentioned or not, they 
must be taken into consideration when such 
statements as the following are made in the 
discussion of what our schools should ac- 
complish. 

"The schools should continue to develop: 

"The fundamental skills of communication— 
reading . . . continuous improvement [in teach- 
ing these skills] is desirable and necessary . . . 
appreciation for our democratic heritage . . . 
ability to think and evaluate constructively 
and creatively . . . intellectual curiosity and 
eagerness for life—long learning . . . wise use 
of time, including constructive leisure pursuits. 

‘In each school an appropriate balance must 
be maintained in the educational program to 
insure wholesome, all-around development of 
the individual with provision for the stimula- 
tion and development of useful talents of all 
children including the retarded, average, and 
gifted children. 

‘Consideration must be given the need for 
continuing growth and development in educa- 
tion at all levels in amount and scope, to keep 
up with the economic, social and moral im- 
plications resulting from the advances in 
technology and science.’ " 

Such a philosophy of education affords the 
kind of climate in which good school library 
service should develop if librarians and others, 
who understand the contributions the library 
may make, take advantage of the opportunity. 

The first of the final reports to mention li- 
braries was the one dealing with the school 
building needs where basic facilities every 
satisfactory school should have and those de- 
sirable but not mandatory were discussed. 
The following statement was included: 

"Some felt that this report should also be 
particularized: Basic facilities for an elemen- 
tary school: adequate site, classrooms includ- 
ing kindergarten, office facilities, space for 
assembly and cafeteria, activities or multi-pur- 
pose room, physical education and playground 
facilities, equipment health unit, teacher's 
room, service and sanitary facilities, toilet 
rooms, custodial and storage rooms. Desirable, 
but not mandatory, facilities should include 
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special service rooms, library and visual aid 
facilities, 

“Basic facilities for secondary schools; ade- 
quate site, general classrooms, special class- 
rooms for science, art, homemaking, music, 
industrial arts, and for vocational education, 
boy's and gir's physical education, offices, 
library and textbook rooms, cafeteria, audi- 
torium, health unit, teacher's lounge, locker 
facilities for students. Desirable, but not 
mandatory, swimming pool, visual aid facili- 
ties." 

It was good to see that a school library in 
the secondary school is basic, but disappoint- 
ing to find that in this representative group a 
library in the elementary school is not con- 
sidered essential. Several tables did consider 
it basic, but evidently not a sufficient number 
for inclusion in the final report. An oppor- 
tunity was given each table, to file an opinion 
for the records if it felt the final report did 
not reflect the opinion of the table. I under- 
stand several tables planned to file such an 
opinion concerning the elementary school li- 
brary. Perhaps many of us were hoping for 
too much. We would have liked a statement 
which would have backed us in our efforts 
for elementary school library development on 
the local and state levels. 

In the same report when listing obstacles in 
the way of meeting building needs, two points 
were made which help explain why elemen- 
tary school libraries were not considerd basic: 
"Lack of foresight in long-term planning for 
future needs" and "Lack of understanding of 
school building needs on the part of the pub- 
һе.” We may take hope in the following, 
"Present crowded conditions in the schools 
should not be accepted as permanent stand- 
ards.” And “The basic facilities for every 
satisfactory school building should include 
housing for all functional services required 
to carry on the kinds of educational programs 
anticipated in the report on the first topic 
[What our schools should accomplish ]." 

The second of the reports to refer to li- 
braries was the one dealing with getting 
enough good teachers and keeping them. In 
this report we were concerned, among other 
things, with making more effective use of the 
teachers’ talents and the report included this 
statement: "We recommend relief of teachers 
from non-professional duties and the use of 
consultants and supervisory services. It is 
further recommended that there be consolida- 
tion of attendance units to provide good age 
groupings, good buildings, and good school 
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environment; the provision and more effective 
use of good equipment, library service, and 
teaching materials, including visual aids, sound 
films, and television." As you will note this 
statement is not limited to attendance units 
for secondary schools but for schools in gen- 
eral for, provision and more effective use of 
library service. 

The third report to refer specifically to li- 
braries dealt with obtaining a continuing inter- 
est in education and recognized the place of 
the public library in keeping the people of 
our nation informed. The recommendation 
was to “Encourage cooperative relationship 
between the school and public libraries.” 

Librarians should be pleased that in a con- 
ference dealing with such broad areas in the 
field of education during such a short period 
of time, libraries were given the consideration 
they received. This was a three day confer- 
ence of concentrated discussion; but two hours 
is little time for covering even the basic phases 
of each area. We were constantly amazed at 
how rapidly the time went by. We still had 
things we wanted to say. It was the feeling of 
our table and of others with whom we dis- 
cussed the matter that basically the final re- 
ports reflected our thinking and feeling on the 
matters discussed. The worthwhileness of 
the conference in so far as the library is con- 
cerned depends on what we do with the find- 
ings. Certainly, the need for working toward 
a better understanding on the part of school 
and lay people of the contributions of the 
elementary school library to the educational 
program was highlighted. We could well use 
the suggestions on getting and keeping good 
teachers as they apply to librarians as well as 
teachers. We should take advantage of the 
good climate for the development of library 
service as indicated in the reports and we 
should encourage the cooperative relationship 
between the school and public libraries as 
suggested. 

One of the statements in the report on 
finance sums up the problem not only for 
Schools, but libraries as we seek to develop 
them: "The problem of financing our schools, 
however, is not lack of capacity to support 
education adequately. The problem is na- 
tional determination to apply enough of our 
available resources to the job." We might 
add the application of human resources as 
well as financial What happens to library 
service in the United States as a result of the 
White House Conference on Education de- 
pends on you and me, 
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The Melcher Scholarship 


The Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship Fund 
has reached $13,700, well beyond the half way 
mark, The Children’s Library Association 
hopes to reach the $25,000 goal in 1956 so that 
the first scholarship may be awarded as soon 
as possible. 

Friends of libraries and of children’s books 
are invited to join with Children’s Library Asso- 
ciation members in making additional dona- 
tions, large and small, to the Frederic G. 
Melcher Scholarship Fund. (Donations are de- 
ductible for income-tax purposes.) 

This honor to Mr. Melcher is at the same 
time an investment in recruiting. CLA looks 
forward to a distinguished list of Frederic G. 
Melcher scholars who will play a significant 
role in children's library services of the future. 

Checks should be made out to the Frederic 
G. Melcher Scholarship Fund and sent to Mil- 
dred L. Batchelder, American Library Associa- 
tion, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

CLA has appointed a committee (Virginia 
Haviland, Chairman) to work out the qualifica- 
tions to be required and the criteria to be used 
in selecting the candidate to receive the schol- 
arship. 











REFERENCE MAPS 


Library and Commercial 








Large Scale Wall Size 
WORLD and CONTINENTS 
PCL9— World PCL2—Europe 


PCL4—Africa PCL6—S. America 
Write for information 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 


PICTURES & PRINTS 


ATTENTION Progressive Librarians} 


The public's growing interest in and appreciation 
of fine art means that no library today is com- 
plete without a print department. Oestreicher's, 
America's oldest and largest print house, is the 
leading supplier of full color facsimile reproduc- 
tions of fine art to library print departments 
throughout the world. We will be pleased to help 
and guide you in adding to your present list or 
starting a collection that fits your needs. 

Send today for our Fine Art Source Book, $1 p.p. 
Illustrates over 500 reproductions in black and 
white and lists more than 4700—Old Masters, 
Moderns, Contemporaries, Religious Subjects. 


м Dept, AL 
CG. ‚= la's 1208 Sixth Ave. 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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Paradise Beach, across from 


. Jo Ann Neuman 


When you arrive at Miami Beach for the 1956 Conference, you will 
be nearly as far south as is possible to travel within the limits of the 
continental United States. This location will provide you with one of 
the most alluring opportunities for delightful and inexpensive foreign 
travel you will ever experience—the Isles of Caribee. The whole area 
lies at your doorstep—Puerto Rico, Jamaica, Haiti, the Virgin Islands, 
Cuba, the Bahamas, and many other storied islands. 

Perhaps few people will have time to visit the more distant coun- 
tries, but everyone will have time to journey to one of our nearest 
neighbors, Nassau or Havana, Nassau and Havana—what greater con- 
trast could two words present? Nassau has typical British poise, the 
elegance and dignity of the Colonials, cricket at Windsor Park, mel- 
lowed by a near-perfect climate, sparkling beaches, and the leisurely 
way of life in the semi-tropics. Havana has the color, warmth, and 
pulse of the tropics, the gay, dancing peoples, and the traditions of Old 
Spain blended with echoes from Africa, and an increasing influence of 
the modern New World. 

An hour's flight from Miami will land you in either Nassau or 
Havana. The round trip fare is only $36.00, plus tax, to either place. 
A favorite means of transportation is the overnight boat trip. You can 
visit either place by ship, leaving Miami in the evening and landing 
the next morning, The voyage alone is worth the price, which starts 
as low as $44.00 round trip, plus tax. Still another pleasant route 
to Havana is by bus on the “highway that goes to sea,” down to Key 
West, and then by plane, at a total round trip cost of about $30.00. 

What will you find when you arrive? Nassau, on the island of New 
Providence, is the capital of the Bahamas. You will find excellent ac- 
commodations, good food, relaxation, and shopping delights (best 
buys are cameras, lrish linens, cashmeres, woolens, English leather 
goods, bone china, fine brandies, liqueres, and whiskies). Savings are 
as much as 50% of U.S, prices, and you may bring home $200 worth 
of imports duty-free if you are outside the country for 48 hours. 

When you are not shopping, swim at famous Paradise Beach, go 
boating, fishing, play tennis, golf, sightsee, or just relax. Among sights 
worth seeing are the government buildings, Fort Fincastle, Fort Mon- 
tague,, Blackbeard's Watch Tower, St. Augustine's Monastery, the Ar- 
dastra Gardens, and Fort Charlotte. Be sure to stop at the Public Li- 
brary. The library building is a replica of a powder magazine. 
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Nassau Harbor 


JO ANN NEUMAN, 


formerly of the circula- 
tion department and the 


Shenandoah Branch о} 
the Miami Public Li- 
brary, is currently on 


leave from a school li- 
brary position with the 
Dade County Board of 
Public Instruction. She is 
the wife of Richard Neu- 
man, business librarian of 
the Miami Public Li- 
brary. 
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HUNTTING'S 


NEW REVISED (1955) 


STANDARD JUVENILE CATALOG 


Indicates Titles For Which 
WILSON CATALOG CARDS 
ARE AVAILABLE 
OVER 11,000 TITLES INCLUDED 
—SUPPLIED IN 
PUBLISHER’S BINDING 


HUNTTING QUALITY BUCKRAM 
PLASTI-KLEER* ECONOMY BINDING 
























Also available! Our Complete List of Prebound 


PRIMERS AND READERS 
and EASY BOOKS 


If you have not received your copies of the above 
send for them today 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 


29 Worthington Street 
Springfield 3, Mass. 


Over a Half Century Serving 
à Libraries and Schools 
* Trade-Mark of Bro-Dart Industries, Inc. 








POPULAR COAST TO COAST 
WHY? 
Because librarians have found 
ADJUSTABLE 
SHELF PARTITION UNITS 





Provide economical upright shelving for pamphlets, 
catalogs, magazines, phonograph records, and vari- 
ous sized books. 


Drastically reduce binding costs. 


Keep back issues of magazines by volume without 
tying or binding. 


* Permit several users to have access to monthly 
issues simultaneously, 


* Keep phonograph records safe minimizing warpage 
and breakage. 


* End drudgery of straightening shelves. 
Save time for creative work. 


Thousands now in use as standard equipment 
Postcard will bring New Catalog 


SLYD-IN PRODUCTS 
2307 Princess Ann St., Greensboro, N.C. 
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On the Nassau trip, in addition to the air 
fare of $36.00, or boat fare of $44.00, you 
may expect to spend about $5.00 a day for 
your hotel room. The “name” hotels charge 
$10.00 per day, and up. Clean, comfortable’ 
guest houses have rooms for as little as $3.00. 
The Nassau Development Board publishes a 
complete summer rate schedule, so there will 
be no misunderstanding about rates for listed 
rooms. Meals feature many native dishes, and 
you will spend about the same amount that 
you would for meals in the States. Many local 
attractions are free, and the others are inex- 
pensive, 


An ACRL-sponsored tour to Havana for all- 


ALA members has been announced—see 
page 153. 





For approximately the same cost, you can 
visit Havana. Again, plane fare is $36.00, 
plus tax, and boat fare is from $44.00, round 
trip. Hotel rooms cost $3.00 to $10.00 a day, 
and meals cost about the same as they do at 
home. If you choose this trip, plan to do your 
resting when you get home. By day and 
by night, Havana offers a full schedule. Tops 
on the sightseeing parade are the Columbus 
Cathedral, the Presidential Palace, the Na- 
tional Capitol, the scenic Malecon, Morro 
Castle, and noted cigar and rum factories 
(free samples) You will enjoy shopping, al- 
though only the most discriminating visitor 
will pick up any bargains. Among the better 
buys are cigars, rum and liquers, and art 
objects. 

Havana throbs at night. Visitors consider 
a trip to the Tropicana night club as the high- 
light of their vacations in Cuba. The floor 
shows are excellent, food is good, and prices 
are reasonable. For those with gambling 
blood, the Tropicana provides a casino. There 
are many other clubs and entertainment spots 
to provide memories of nights under a tropical 
full moon. 

For detailed information on customs rules, 
what to wear, what to buy, and on other items 
for which advance information makes for 
smooth traveling, write to the Nassau Devel- 
opment Board, DuPont Building, Miami, 
Florida, and the Cuban Tourist Commission, 
336 East Flagler Street, Miami. They will 
send you the keys to a jaunt which will-add so 
much to your conference trip, for so little 
extra cost. 
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Michigan Library Association 


A Statement of Belief 


The Michigan Library Association believes that: 
l. The interests and activities of the association should include li- 
braries of all types—school, college, university, hospital, special 
and public libraries. 

. Since libraries are essential agencies for education, information, 
and recreation, the association should work for the development 


to 


and extension of library services to all citizens of Michigan. 


3. Libraries have a responsibility: 

. à. To select, assemble, preserve and ad- 
minister books and related educa- 
tional materials in organized collec- 
tions. 

b. To promote, through stimulation and 
guidance in the use of these ma- 
terials, an enlightened citizenship 
and enriched personal lives. 

c. To serve the community as a gen- 


In October, 1955, the Michigan Library Asso- 
ciation, holding its 65th annual 
unanimously accepted a practical working creed 
which states in concise terms what Michigan 
librarians work for and believe in. The ALA 


conference, 


Bulletin welcomes the opportunity of publish- 
ing "A Statement of Belief" and recommends 
it to the interest of librarians and to the use 


eral center of reliable information. 

d. To provide opportunity and en- 
couragement for children, young 
people and adults to educate themselves continuously. 

e. To appoint staff members with adequate training and experi- 
ence for all positions. 

f. To encourage the appointment of trustees who have a keen 
interest in libraries and who will work to achieve high library 
standards. 

g. To maintain recognized state and national standards of library 
service. 

4. Since free access to ideas and information is essential to democ- 
racy, libraries should support and follow the principles of the 
American Library Association Bill of Rights and its Freedom to 
Read Statement. 

5. Local government has the primary responsibility for public and 
school libraries, and the income and area of support should be 
adequate to provide a staff, a collection of materials and services 
which meet recognized standards. 

6. State government has a responsibility to provide assistance to 
libraries for the improvement and extension of library service to 
all its citizens, 

7. The State Library should be a strong, independent unit of state 
government carrying out the policies determined by a non-partisan 
State Board for Libraries. Its functions should include: 

a. Library service to state government. 

b. Administration of library law. 

c. Development of effective state-wide library service to all Michi- 
gan citizens. 

8. This association has a responsibility to support high standards in: 
a. Professional and in-service training. 

b. Recruitment of responsible, intelligent voung people. 


of other library associations.—Editor 
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As Timely 
As Today 


Admiral Lord Mountevans, last survivor of Scott’s 
tragic race to the South Pole, has written a full his- 
tory of the continent of Antarctica and man’s expedi- 
tions to probe its secrets: 


THE ANTARCTIC CHALLENGED 


Reading from 


Back to front: 


Map end papers. 247 
Bibliography. Byrd’s “Operation High Jump” 
(4,000-man attack in 1946-47). The Norwegian- 
British-Swedish expedition of 1949-52. Byrd’s sec- 
ond expedition, 1934. Byrd establishes ‘‘Little 
America.” Shackleton and the Endurance. Mawson 
and the Australian expedition. Amundsen’s tri- 
umph. Scott’s tragedy. Shackleton and the Nimred. 
Scott's first trial. Early probings. D'Urville, 
Wilkes and Ross. Pioneers. The Antarctic de- 
scribed. 11 photographs. $4.50. 


pp. cloth bound, Index. 





John de Graff, Inc. 
Publishers, Importers and Distributors of 
Professional Books 
31 East 10 St. 

New York 3, N.Y. 





LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT +A BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 
We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supply. 

WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 


TRAN SPARO 


TRANSPARENT SILK. CHIFFON 


THE STANDARD 
Y OF THE WORLD 


100% PURE SILK. 39” 
wide. We can fill your re- 
quirements immediately 
from one yard up. Shipped 
prepaid. $2.00 per yard. 
Sample sent if desired. 


2 


FOR REPAIRING AND 
PRESERVING BOOKS, 
MANUSCRIPTS, 
RECORDS 


TRANSPARO CO. 
P.0. BOX 838 - NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
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c. Salaries, employment „benefits, anc 
working conditions. | 

Opportunities should be provided for: 

a. Inter-communication among its mem 
bers. 

b. Self-education in the highest standard: 
and philosophies of librarianship. 

c. Learning about new library develop 
ments and procedures. 

All library staff members and trustee 

should become active members of thi 

Michigan Library Association and thi 

American Library Association. 

This association, as a chapter of th 

American Library Association, should taki 

an active part in its programs and sup 

port its professional activities and pro 

gressive legislation for libraries. 


INFORMATION WANTED 


Fellowships, Scholarships, Grants-in-Aid 


The Board of Education for Librarianship i 
revising its list of fellowships, scholarships 
grants-in-aid, and loan funds open to librarian 
and prospective librarians. 

Any library or library group maintainin: 
scholarships and loan funds is asked to sen 
detailed information on the amount of th 
award, who may apply and to whom applicant 


should write. 
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Please send material by Marcl 
to: Office of Education for Librarianship 


American Library Association, 50 East Ниго 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





"The trouble with this job—it's all future!" 
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BOOKS OF WIDE CURRENT APPEAL 
AND PERMANENT REFERENCE VALUE 
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FROM THE TABLETS OF SUMER 
By SAMUEL NOAH KRAMER 
The astounding tale of man’s first recorded civilization — education, commerce, 
politics, sciences, arts — as revealed through the strange Sumerian clay tablets by 
America’s foremost Sumerologist. May, 1956 $5.00 


EGYPTIAN BELIEF AND MODERN THOUGHT 
By JAMES BONWICK 
This revealing study of their ideas shows Egyptians as familiar with immortality, 
Last Judgment, Messiah, Baptism, and Eucharist, in a range of concepts covering 
nearly all human belief, ancient and modern. April, 1956 $5.00 


THE TRAIL STILL LIVES ву HERBERT J. SPINDEN 
Reveals Mayan culture at its height, throbbing with dynamic vitality, and in 
many ways the equal of that of Greece and Rome. The most exhaustive study of 
the great Central American Indian cultures yet published. Мау, 1956 $10.00 


A SYSTEM OF CAUCASIAN YOGA 
By COUNT STEFAN COLONNA WALEWSKI 


As orally received directly from the practicing masters of this hitherto unknown 


Society. The complete Master Secrets and exercises of Yoga. 
In Elephant Hide $4.95 


EAST-WEST FIRE ву CHARLES MUSES 


A most impressive approach to the common ground of Oriental and Western Re- 
ligion through the study of the corresponding world views of two great works, the 


Lankavatara Sutra and Schopenhauer’s The World as Will and Idea. 
March, 1956 $2.00 


THIRTEEN TIBETAN TANKAS ву EDNA BRYNER 
The inimitable Tibetan painted temple banners of the City Art Museum of 
St. Louis are published for the first time. A collectors’ item, rich in Buddhistic 
Art and Legend. Superbly illustrated. In Gold Cloth, 9⁄2 x 12⁄2 $9.95 


THE SEPTUAGINT BIBLE 
In the great Translation of CHARLES THOMSON 
The oldest Bible in the world, the Bible text used by Jesus and the Apostles. 
Only translation in print — first edition for the general public. 


Bound in Dark Blue Sturdite, with Crimson Ribbon Marker Only $6.50 
De Luxe Edition $11.50 


7 ARTS #3 Edited by FERNANDO PUMA 


Back again, is this most popular of the “arts” anthologies. The world's great 
writers, painters, composers, sculptors, architects, and dancers, contribute their 
innermost thoughts on the arts. With 48 magnificent reproductions of Braque, 
Degas, and others. Bound in indestructible Elephant Hide $2.95 
And in the new oversize de luxe paperback Wing Books Edition Only 95« 


MAYAPAN By ARGENTINA DIAZ LOZANO 


The author of prize-winning "ENRIQUETA AND I” scores another hit with 


her exciting and richly colorful novelized history of the Cortes Conquest. 
Bound in indestructible Elephant Hide $2.95 
And in the new oversize de luxe paperback Wing Books Edition Only 95¢ 


THE ГАСОМ WING DRESS INDIAN HILLS, COLORADO 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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In the Mill 


This column appears regularly in these pages in 
response to requests for information about the 
activities of ALA units. 

After the Midwinter Meeting has officially 
closed, and most of the conferees have taken their 
weary way homeward, there is one final meeting 
on Saturday. This is a meeting of the ALA Execu- 
tive Secretary, Associate Executive Secretary, and 
the secretaries of the divisions, who bring, as their 
guests, the divisional presidents. During this 
meeting the executive secretaries report on the 
program plans for the coming annual conference 
which their respective divisions have completed. 

In order to effect better coordination of the 
conference program this year President Richards 
invited all of the divisional presidents to serve 
on the conference Program Committee which has 
the responsibility for planning general sessions. 
The effectiveness of this kind of cooperation was 
apparent in the plans presented at the Saturday 
meeting. Three of the general sessions will be 
co-sponsored by ALA and the six divisions. In- 
formation regarding these general sessions pro- 
grams will reach you later. In this column I 
would like to report to you some of the plans for 
working sessions which are now being developed 
by different units of the Association, 

Having said that, we lead off with the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians’ boat ride, 
complete with authors and box lunches on “Dream 
Boat” on Sunday evening, June 17. (If you have 
not enjoyed one of these Sunday evening AASL 
affairs let me recommend them.) On Monday and 
Tuesday mornings AASL will present a elie 
on materials for teachers and students, and on 
Wednesday morning they will join with the Di- 
vision of Libraries for Children and Young People 
in a workshop called “Let’s Talk About Binding.” 
AASL's annual State Assembly Breakfast will j4 
on Thursday morning and will be followed by the 
Division's business meeting. 

Before coming to Miami Beach those members 
of the Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries who are especially interested in planning 
college library buildings will meet from Thurs- 
day to бандар in Atlanta for a buildings insti- 
tute. During the conference week ACRL will re- 
peat their Circles of Information which was so 
successful last year. At small tables set up within 
a large area different topics will be discussed and 
conferees may select the one or more tables con- 
cerned with their problems. ACRL will have a 
membership luncheon with a business meeting. 

The Division of Cataloging and Classification is 
planning a joint session with the serials Round 
Table on serials cataloging as related to the 
Lubetzky critique. They also expect to hold a 
workshop on card reproduction methods with 
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BY GRACE STEVENSON 
Associate Executive Secretary 


demonstrations, if possible. There will be a 
business meeting aui a regional group luncheon. 

After the general session on Wednesday evening, 
which will be jointly sponsored by the Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young People, AASL 
and the National Book Committee, the Children's 
Library Association is holding, an auction, the 
proceeds of which will go to the Federic С. 
Melcher Fund. The section is gathering a collec- 
tion of 50-75 auction items including original 
illustrations from children's books, rare children's 
books, and especially autographed books. A 
catalog of these items will appear in the May 
Top О’ the News, and the items will be displayed 
during the conference. CLA is going to present 
a Storytelling Festival and the Association of 
Young People's Librarians is planning a workshop 
on introducing books to young people. 

A business meeting is being planned by the 
Hospital Libraries Division as well as a program 
on bibliotherapy which will be a part of the 
workshop planned by the adult education and 
audio-visual groups. 

Tuesday will be Public Library Division Day 
with their membership meeting in the morning 
and a general session in the afternoon. PLD is 
stressing books, particularly Notable Books, 
throughout its programs. Late Tuesday after- 
noon there will be a big PLD ABC (Authors-Books- 
Conversation) Party, with refreshments and good 
talk about books. 

A workshop on the use of community resources 
and materials in library program planning will be 
sponsored by the Adult Education Board, the 
Adult Education Section of PLD, the Office for 
Adult Education, Audio-Visual Board and Audio- 
Visual Round Table. The workshop will hold a 
morning session Monday through Friday. Mal- 
colm Knowles, Administrative Coordinator of the 
Adult Education Association, will serve as con- 
sultant. Participating in the workshop are the 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom, Intercultural 
Action Committee, Public Relations Committee, 
Notable Books Council, Joint Committee on Library 
Service to Labor, the Library Extension Section 
and the Hospital Libraries Division. 

These events promise an interesting and profita- 
ble conference. The Miami Beach Local Com- 
mittee, under the Chairmanship of Archie McNeal, 
Director, University of Miami Libraries, Coral 
Gables, Florida, is also planning some delightful 
tours in that vacation paradise, and is cooperating 
with the ACRL on a post-conference trip to 
Havana. You can't afford to miss the Conference! 

Chairmen, or members, of all ALA Divisions, 
Boards, Round Tables, Sections and Committees 
are invited to send to this column any news of 
the activities of their unit. 
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~- FOUR EUROPE 


- Vie Royal Dutch Airlines, June 26-August 1 


NEA SPONSORED 


IN COOPERATION WITH ALA 


ані England, Kel: ит, 
| rance, Stal, А Sue 
ermany nud E 


SPECIALLY PLANNED FOR LIBRARIANS AND TEACHERS ABROAD FOR THE FIRST TIME 


THIS TOUR IS BEING OFFERED BY THE NEA IN COOP- 
eration with the American Library Association and 
will include visits to such famous European li- 
braries as the Bodleian at Oxford, British Museum 
Library in London, Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris, 
Vatican Library in Rome, and the Royal Library in 
Amsterdam. Brief, informal meetings with Euro- 
pean librarians have also been scheduled. While 
planned with the interests of librarians in mind, 
this program should also appeal to persons desiring 
a comprehensive general tour of the principal 
Western European countries. 

Price INCLUDES tourist class trans-Atlantic air 
transportation via Royal Dutch Airlines ( KLM) 
DC6-B. European transportation by chartered 
motorcoach, second class rail on the Continent and 
first class on channel steamers. Sightseeing as 
specified, including entrance and guide fees. Twin- 
bedded rooms without private bath in comfortable 
hotels. Table d'hote meals will be provided 
throughout the tour, except in London and Paris 
where breakfast only will be provided. Tour 
members will be free to try some of the famous 
eating places in these cities. Price also includes 
tips and government taxes, transfers of tour mem- 
ber and one piece of hand baggage, accident insur- 
ance provided maximum coverage of $5,000 and 
$500 medical expenses necessitated if injuries are 
sustained while on tour, and baggage insurance 
coverage of $500. 

PRICE DOES NOT INCLUDE passports, visas or entry 
permits, excess baggage charges, items not on table 


d'hote menus, theater tickets, laundry and other 
expenses of a personal nature. 

BaccacE is limited to one medium size suitcase 
per person, One small overnight bag may also be 
carried but must be the responsibility of the owner 
throughout the tour. Total weight allowance is 44 
pounds, not including cameras and other items 
normally carried. 

THEATER TICKETS may be requested at the time 
of registration, and the Travel Division will make 
every effort to get them. Prices cannot be deter- 
mined in advance since there is no way of know- 
ing where seats will be located but estimated prices 
are: Shakespeare Memorial Theater, $3.50; Folies 
Bergere $4 to $5; Terme di Caracalla $3. 

THE PRICES are subject to change. Prices are 
figured on the basis of foreign exchange, hotel and 
transportation rates as of November 1, 1955. In- 
creases in cost for any reason must be borne by the 
tour member. 

PRICE: $1215. 
Copenhagen, $135. 

A veposir of $125 per person is required with 
the balance due six weeks on e date of tour de- 
parture. SEND YOUR APPLICATION AND DEPOSIT, OR 
REQUEST FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION TO: 


Optional 4 day extension to 


Division of Travel Service 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


1201 16th St., N.W. . Washington, D.C. 


. Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


All items listed are in the Headquarters Library 
and are available for loan. 

The 1956 calendar issued by the Frank Briscoe 
Co. of Newark, N. J. carries a colored picture of 
the exterior view of the new Montclair Public 
Library building. This should prove to be good 
publicity for the library, the builders and the 
architects. 

Film librarians and others interested in audio- 
visual materials will want to see Criteria for Bus- 
iness-Sponsored Educational Films, compiled and 
published by the Association of National Adver- 
tisers, Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York 17. 

Binding, discarding, lamination and other preser- 
vation problems encountered in libraries are dis- 
cussed by authorities in the January issue of Li- 
brary Trends. Maurice Tauber is the editor of this 
issue. 

Connecticut's first Library Service Center was 
described and pictured in The Hartford Courant 
Magazine for November 27. John Crawford of the 
New Britain Public Library staff has written an 
interesting article about it, "Experiment in Books 
for the Public." 

The Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace conducted a survey on what universities 
and colleges are doing to promote international 
understanding. Н. E. Wilson and С. E. Samson 
have discussed what libraries are doing about it 
in "The College Library in World Affairs" in the 
December issue of The Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion. 

State Library Association members interested in 
giving citations to trustees will want to see the 
Rules for the Citation of Trustees, recently set up 
by the Illinois Library Association. (Headquarters 
Library has typed copies available.) 

A good basic book list for high schools has 
been compiled by the Michigan State Library in 
cooperation with Bureau of School Services, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Title is A Sug- 
gested Collection of Books for First Purchase by 
Michigan Secondary Schools. 

Cincinnatis new public library building was 
featured in the December issue of Progressive 
Architecture, both on the cover and in the maga- 
zine. Reprints are available from the Cincinnati 
Public Library or Woodie Garber & Associates, 104 
William Howard Taft Road, Cincinnati. 

Librarians interested in a source list for slides 
will want to see the latest edition of Where to Buy 
2" x 2" Slides; a Subject Index (available from 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library for 15€.) 

. Papers of the twentieth annual conference of 
the Graduate Library School of the University of 
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For Your Information 





BY HELEN T. GEER 
Headquarters Librarian 






Chicago have been published by the School under 
the title, The Future of the Book; Implications o] 
the Newer Developments in Communication ($3.75 
for bound copy; $1.25 as October issue of Library 
Quarterly.) 

The February issue of the ALA Bulletin wa: 
devoted to school libraries. Articles by a teacher, 
a principal, a library supervisor and a school li- 
brarian give comments on the school library as a 
materials center. Reprints are available in sirfgle 
or multiple copies from the AASL office, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 11. 

Children's and young people's librarians will not 
want to miss "Distinguished Children's Books of 
1955" in Top of the News for March, the ALA 
Bulletin for April and The Booklist for April 1. 
"Interesting Adult Books of 1955 for Young 
People" appeared in the March 1 issue of The 
Booklist and the March number of the NEA Jour- 
nal. 

Librarians everywhere, and especially those who 
have contacts with industry, will want to use A 
Program for Grants to Assist College Libraries 
and a Report on the United States Steel Founda- 
tion Grant of 1955, prepared by Arthur Hamlin, 
executive secretary of ACRL. Copies are avail- 
able from the Association of College and Refer- 
ence Libraries, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. 

The Public Libraries Division has issued its 
annual list of Notable Books, which includes this 
year 46 titles selected by its Notable Books Coun- 
cil with the help of 55 participating libraries. 
Single copies available from PLD Office; quantity 
lists from Library Products, Inc., Sturgis, Mich. 
A ten year compilation of the Notable Books 
from 1944-1955 is also available from PLD. 

The LCP News made its appearance at Mid- 
winter. Librarians will want to see this informa- 
tive publication about ALA's Library Community 
Project and can do so by sending for a free copy. 

Perhaps you heard the Mutual network radio 
program of Northwestern Reviewing Stand on 
Sunday, Jan. 15, when the subject of “What is 
Happening to America’s Reading Habits” was 
discussed by five authorities including Mrs. Grace 
T. Stevenson, our Associate Executive Secretary. 
A tape recording of this discussion is in the Head- 
quarters Library. 

According to some writers of fiction the librar- 
ians in the New York Public Library are “friendly, 
helpful, idealistic, enthusiastic, severe, bored, or 
criminal.” Edward F. Ellis mentions this fact in 
the preface to his bibliography, “The New York 
Public Library in Fiction” in the November issue 
of the Bulletin of the New York Public Library. 
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Indispensable for Librarians for 88 years The compact Ayer Directory is a 


one-volume reference shelf. 
Librarians the world over praise 
its usefulness and convenience. 


GET THE FACTS...FAST 
with the bigger-than-ever 
1956 AYER DIRECTORY 


More than 1500 pages. Thousands of 
"live" facts classified, condensed and 
cross-indexed for instant use. 


Newly revised every year for 88 years 


No other single volume can give you up-to- 
date information like this: 


21,000 newspapers and periodicals in the 
U.S. and its possessions, Canada, Bermuda 
and the Philippines. With names, addresses, 
subscription prices, circulation figures, names 
of editors and publishers. Plus such vital facts 
as railroad and airline services, banking in- 
formation, number of telephones and radios, 
vehicle registrations, farm ownership. 


County weekly newspapers listed by exact 
locations for the entire United States. Up-to- 
date changes in circulation, ownership and 
location, with maps of each state, territory 
and Canadian province. 


Full listing of scientific, professional, religious, 
social, foreign language and educational publi- 
cations, who they reach and where they are. 


With the 1956 Ayer Directory on your desk 
you can save yourself hours of research and 
correspondence. This indispensable one-vol- 
ume library of facts is published as a service 
to all those who need late, authentic facts and 
figures on newspapers, magazines, etc., and the 
edition is limited. Order your copy today. 


Orders ($30 postpaid within the U. S.) should be sent 
to the publisher, N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., Dept. L, 
W. Washington Square, Phila. 6, Pa. 
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Goods and Gadgets 





NEW MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT FOR LIBRARIES 


GADGET OF THE MONTH 


REMOVING WAX CRAYON marks from books 
has long been a problem of librarians, particularly 
those who deal with the “color it yourself” ele- 
ment. A solvent which will remove crayon from 
book covers and book pages including grease 
marks from book covers is Cray-Clean. It is 
claimed that it will remove all wax from covers, 
and that approximately 90% of the dissolved dye 
in a crayon can be removed. Time-Saving Spec- 
ialties, 2816 DuPont Avenue S., Minneapolis 8. 





CHARGING DESKS composed in individual 
units, with flush panel construction at the top and 
front, and ebonized toe space, give the impression 
of a continuous solid unit. Extremely flexible, the 
set-up may be adjusted and rearranged to take 
care of any changes that may occur in building, 
traffic, or circulation needs. Any number of units 
may be joined by the use of concealed bolts and 
detachable end panels. Standard height is 39” 
with a 32" height also available for children’s 
rooms and school libraries. Bro-Dart Industries, 
56 E. Alpine, Newark 5, N.J., or 1888 S. Sepul- 
veda Blvd., Los Angeles 25. 


DOUBLED MULTILITH PRODUCTION is 
claimed for the new 1250 series Multilith dupli- 
cator by virtue of special features designed into 
the machine to in- 
crease production and 
broaden usage. These 
features include an 
automatic blanket 
cleaner which com- 
pletely removes the 
image from the blan- 
ket in less than 5 sec- 
onds; an automatic 
platex applicator 
: 7 ` which introduces con- 
trolled automatic moistening of the master; an au- 
tomatic master clamp cylinder to provide an 
extremely fast means of attaching straight edge 
Multilith masters. Essentially, the new 1250 is a 
basic machine into which optional features can be 
incorporated to provide a combination exactly 
suited to requirements. Six additional machines 
are also available to cover the widely varying 
requirements of purchasers, Addressograph-Multi- 
graph Corp., Cleveland 17. 


DECREASED RECORD WEAR is claimed by 
Phono-Cushion, a disk of resilient polyester foam 
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which is placed on the turntable of the record 
player. Phono-Cushion is said to also reduce 
transmission of motor rumble, prevent record 
slippage, and picking up of lint from the na 
of the turntable. Fits all types of turntables anc 
automatic players. Robins Industries Согр., 
214-26 41st Ave., Bayside 61, N.Y. 


AUTOMATIC PAPER FEED is now built in 
to Peerless Photo Products Dri-Stat. Negative and 
positive sheets are fed into the entrance of the 
processing unit where they are carried through 
the processor at a constant rate of speed and in 
perfect register. The entire length of the copy is 
thus processed for an identical length of time 
and uniform density of the image throughout the 
positive print is assured. Automatic paper feed 
enables the operator to speed up her work, cut 
down paper waste, and greatly simplifies the 
training of new operators. Peerless Photo Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Shoreham, Long Island, N.Y. 


FILE AND STORAGE equipment that actually 
doubles the capacity of present facilities is prom- 
ised by a new product, Mono-Aisle, which con- 
sists of mobile shelf storage sections or file cabinets 
mounted on sealed, precision bearings that run on 
steel tracks. These sections, when heavily loaded 
can be moved back and forth for access with less 
energy than is required to open the front door 
of an office building. The Mono-Aisle can be ap- 
plied to existing filing or storage equipment, or 
specially designed to meet requirements, and the 
installation can be easily moved to a new location. 
Sedgwick Equipment Corp., 259 W. 14th Street, 
New York 11. 


SELF-SERVICE TYPING offers librarians an 
opportunity to provide patrons with a needed aid, 
and provides an extra source of income, These 
typewriters, which are available to the patron at 
the drop of a coin, can be rented by the library 
for as low as $2 a month, The equipment is in- 
sured and kept in operating condition by the 
vendor. For more information inquire about 
Type-O-Matic. Type-O-Matic Corp. 4217 East 
Gage Ave., Bell, Calif. 


REPAIR AND PRESERVE books, manuscripts, 
and records with Transparo. 100% pure silk, it will 
not deteriorate, and is so transparent that the finest 
printing and writing is clearly legible. Transparo 
Co., P. O. Box 838, New Rochelle, N.Y. 
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BOOKS THAT CHANGED THE WORLD 
by Robert B. Downs 


Here is a book which demonstrates the potential force of all books by describing 
sixteen books which actually have wielded immense global power—shaping the 
ideas and eyents that have ruled men’s lives from the Renaissance to this very day. 
Mr. Downs tells how each came into being, with vivid word-portraits of their 
authors and absorbing accounts of their effects. The reader can hardly doubt that 
books are dynamic, vital forces, entirely capable of changing—for good or evil— 
the course of human existence. Mr. Downs explains how he made the choice of 
these particular books in a provocative Introduction (pre-published in the January, 
1956, ALA BULLETIN)—itself a penetrating discussion of book selection. 


This book is rich reading for everyone, and invaluable to librarians in demon- 
strating the importance of books. Books That Changed the World is certain to win 
a wide readership and also be deemed a major contribution to the literature of 
librarianship. Additionally it is a "must" for discussion groups. ALA takes special 
pride in this publication which discloses Mr. Downs, a distinguished librarian and 
former President of ALA, as a writer of outstanding ability. 





“|. , Writing with clarity, force and 
charm (Downs) has packed an amazing 
amount of material into each sketch, 
amply proving his central thesis that 
books are far from being the inanimate 
and ineffective things some people 
think they are. . . . Books That Changed 
the World is exciting and inspiring 
and 1 am certain that it will open new 
vistas for many readers.”—David Dietz, 
Pulitzer Prize winner and Science Editor, 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, in Feb- 
ruary 1 LIBRARY JOURNAL 


ORDER IT NOW! 


price $2.25 





Also available in a paper bound Mentor 
edition at 354 from The New American 
Library of World Literature Inc., 

501 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 50 East Huron St., Chicago 11 
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Classified Advertisements 





WANTED 
BOOK Review Digests, 1904-1944, lost in flood. 


- Also Poole’s Index: abr. ed., and Readers’ Guide: 


vol. 18. Have any generous librarians extra 
volumes they would sell or donate? Gilbert School 
Library, Winsted, Conn. 

DEWEY Decimal Classification, 14th ed., 10 
copies urgently required for practical work in 
newly established department of Library Science at 
Potchefstroom University. Send offers to Univer- 
sity Librarian, Potchefstroom University, Potchef- 
stroom, South Africa. 


FOR SALE 


FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N. Y. 

WITH LIQUICK LEATHER you wil find 
that you can repair, restore and rebind leather 
and cloth books for a few cents each. 16 oz. 
bottleCenough for 50 to 100 volumes—$3.95. 
Will strengthen and preserve old powdery leather— 
ideal for building magazines. In use by Rare Book 
Departments of many great libraries. Liquick 
Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 6, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIALISTS. 
Established 1889. Largest and best selection any- 
where. We also welcome your lists of Duplicates 
for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Service, Serials 
Dept., 56 E. 18th St, New York 8, N. Y. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
East 


WANTED: Professional librarian to take charge 
of an active children's room. 88 hour week. One 
month vacation. State retirement. Salary $3800- 
$4410 depending on experience. Pleasant working 
conditions. Only 18 miles from New York City 
on Long Island Sound. "Write to Director, Larch- 
mont Publie Library, Larchmont, N. Y. 

JUNIOR Librarians. Two positions open for 
Library School graduates in industrial community 
close to New York City. (1) Children's Librarian 
—all phases of work with children. (2) Assistant 
in Adult Department. Must have experience in 
cataloging. Civil service, social security, pension, 
4 weeks' vacation, 38 hour week, beginning salary 
$3600. Apply R. W. Thiel, Director, Free Public 
Library, Kearny, N. J. 

ASSISTANT Librarian (Medicine). Openings 
in Albany in New York State Department of 
Health and at the Upstate Medical Center at 
Syracuse. Salary $4130 to $5200. Examination 
open to qualified U.S. citizens. Applications ac- 
cepted up to March 16. B.S. degree, 1 year of 
library school and 1 year of experience; or L.S. 
degree and 2 years of experience. Further in- 
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formation and detailed announcements available 
from Recruitment Office, New York State De, 
partment of Civil Service, AJbany, №, Y. 

JUNIOR Librarian. To assist librarian in 
Charge of Work with Young People. 4 years’ of 
college plus 1 year of library school. Salary 
(without experience), $4000, annual inerements 
$180; maximum, $4720; 2 years of acceptable ex- 
erience in work with young people, beginning 
salary $4360. Mount Vernon Public Library, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 

SCHOOL or children's librarian to run two 
grade school libraries. Public library has charge 
of grade school libraries. Beginning salary de- 
pending on professional experience. Annual in- 
crement. Pension, five day week. Library de- 
gree required. Write Librarian, Greenwich Li- 
brary, Greenwich, Conn. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian. New building, pro- 
gressive suburban community one hour from New 
York City. Starting salary $4200. N.Y. State 
Civil Service. Opportunity to initiate complete 
children’s program. Write to Director, Massape- 
qua Public Library, Massapequa (L.L), New York. 

CATALOGER for public library in attractive 
New Jersey suburb near N.Y.C. $4000 beginning 
salary for L.S. degree. Woman preferred. Posi- 
tion offers both cataloging and direct service to 
public. Sick leave, vacation and pension. B 101. 

TWO positions in Boston suburb. Branch Li- 
brarian and Circulation Librarian. B.L.S., no ex- 
perience. Salary min. $3328, all benefits. Apply 
Marjorie R. Shaw, Librarian, Milton Public Library, 
Milton, Mass. 


Southeast 


EXTENSION Department Head, require B.L.S. 
or M.L.S. degree. Some experience necessary. 
Will supervise county-wide service, with two 
bookmobiles and deposit collections. Annual va- 
cation, sick leave. City and social security re- 
tirements, Salary $4140-$5040. CATALOGER to 
assist in general cataloging, particularly non-fic- 
tion, Require library degree. Experience desired, 
but not necessary. Salary $3456-$4140. Apply 
Paul S. Ballance, Director, Public Library of 
Winston-Salem, Winston-Salem, N.C. 

THREE positions open in Public Library, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee; Head, Readers’ Service, Branch 
Librarian and Cataloger. Library degree and suc- 
cessful experience in similar positions required. 
Forty hour, five-day week, sick leave, retirement, 
liberal vacation. Salaries open. 





Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, please 
send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion. 
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* PROGRESSIVE Southern library has following 
penings for library school graduates: Children's 
Librarian I, salary yange $3552-$4260; Children's 
Librarian II, Bookmobile Librarian II, salary 
range $3900-$4680, 36% hr., 5-day week, vacation, 
sick leave, pension plan. Apply to Civil Service 
Commission, Room 208, City Hall Annex, Norfolk 
10, Virginia. 

HEAD librarian for county library. Salary 
based on experience, minimum $4800, with sick 
leave. Four week vacation, state retirement, so- 
cial security. Contact Carlisle Bean, Box 81, 
Spartanburg, S.C.* 

EXTENSION Librarian to be in charge of 
bookmobile three days a week, and to be in charge 
of department two days a week while Head of 
Department handles bookmobile. Also work with 
school deposit collections, which makes knowledge 
of children's work desirable but not mandatory. 
Salary $3595-$4154, in five steps. Five day, forty 
hour week. Retirement plan, sick leave, three 
week vacation. Write Librarian, Kanawha County 
Public Library, Lee and Hale Streets, Charleston, 
West Virginia. 


Midwest 


HEAD librarian wanted in city public library. 
Fine opportunity to develop library program. Be- 
ginning salary $4500-$5000 depending upon ex- 
perience and training. Write Margaret Fannin, 
1215 Blondeau, Keokuk, Iowa. 

HEAD of Work with Children, Librarian Grade 
П, $4400-$4900, Oak Park, Illinois, Public Li- 
brary. Attractive suburban environment, 25 min- 
utes from Chicago Loop. Supervise children’s 
work at Main Library and two branches, profes- 
sional assistant, New pay plan in effect, pro- 
gressive administration, all benefits. Require 
library school graduate with appropriate training 
and experience. Write Librarian, Public Library, 
Oak Pak, Ill. 

OAK PARK Public Library. New classification 
and pay plan now in effect creates these new pro- 
fessional positions in one of the country's finest 
suburban communities, convenient to Chicago, in 
the heart of Mid-America. Require L.S. degree, 
appropriate experience, enthusiasm and initiative. 
Assistant Librarian, Grade ШІ, $4800-$5200. 
Duties include publicity, book selection, planning. 
Head of Circulation, Grade II, $4400-$4900. 
Supervise circulation department, do reader’s ad- 
visory work. Branch Librarian, Grade II, $4400- 
$4900. In charge of all activities in branch with 
12,000 volumes. Prefer female with training in 
children’s work. Write Librarian, Public Library, 
Oak Park, Ill. 

TECHNOLOGY Department Head needed by 
Toledo Public Library, April 1, as present head 
moves to a company library position. Starting 
salary $4800-$5000 depending on experience. De- 
partment usually has five librarians, one clerk 
and two pages, and covers 500's and some of 
600’s. Separate Business Division. Beautiful li- 
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brary, excellent working conditions, 884" hour 
week, in city of many advantages. Write Di- 
rector, Toledo Public Library, 825 Michigan 
Street, Toledo 2, Ohio. 

ASSISTANTS needed for branch and Main 
Library adult assignments, and a children's li- 
brarian. Starting salary depends on experience 
and grade of assignment, may range from $3800- 
$4000. Excellent working conditions, 38% hour 
week, usually 5 days. Good Ohio retirement 
system. Inquiries invited. You will like Toledo. 
Write Director, Toledo Public Library, 825 Michi- 
gan Street, Toledo 2, Ohio, 

CHILDREN'S librarian, with professional de- 
gree and some experience, for public public li- 
brary in college town of 25,000 in southeastern 
Minnesota. Salary $4500. Retirement, sick leave, 


4 weeks vacation. Apply Librarian, Winona 
Public Library, Winona, Minn. 
CHILDREN'S librarian. Wonderful oppor- 


tunity to develop department and work with 
schools in 50,000 population area near Chicago. 
Good salary, pleasant working conditions, health 
insurance and pension. Write Ida G. Wilson, 
Gail Borden Public Library, Elgin, Illinois. 

WANTED, June 1956, graduate librarian in 
friendly county seat town of 6000. 40 hour week, 
sick leave, month's vacation and social security. 
Salary open. Apply Mrs. Ed Merkle, President of 
the Library Board, 128 South Hill St, Hobart, 
Oklahoma. 

PROFESSIONAL librarian for excellent, ALA- 
surveyed library in reform synagogue, North Shore 
suburb of Chicago. Work with Rabbi, auxiliaries, 
children in religious school emphasized. We are 
especially seeking librarian with warm personality 
who would enjoy stimulating interest in fine and 
expanding library resources; unusually attractive 
surroundings. Salary $5000. Apply Bertram B. 
Moss, Chairman, Library Committee, North Shore 
Congregation Israel, Glencoe, Illinois. 

HEAD, Catalog Department. Staff of 8, Elliott 
stencil and multilith used in processing and card 
duplication. Library degree and 4 years’ experi- 
ence required. Retirement benefits, 4 weeks' va- 
cation. Salary $5040-$5640. Apply Indianapolis 
Public Library, Indianapolis 4, Indiana. 

HEAD librarian for public library in medium- 
sized progressive town. Plans for expanding into 
county or multi-county service. Good library 
board, nice salary and good future. Requires 
library degree and public relations ability. Write 
Oklahoma State Library, 109 State Capitol, Okla- 
homa City 5, Okla. 

FILM Counselor. Position open March 1. 
M.L.S. with some previous experience desirable. 
Position also includes Reference and Reader’s Ad- 
visor. Salary $4600-$8000 in regular steps, 15 
years. 5 day week, 4 week vacation, sick leave, 
retirement plan plus social security. An unusual 
opportunity. Apply to Mr. Robert M. Orr, Di- 
rector, Public Library, 10 Kercheval Avenue, Grosse 
Pointe 36, Michigan. 

ST. PAUL Publie Library. Social Sciences Li- 
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brarian. Salary $4608-$5508. Retirement plan, 
sick leave and 3 weeks’ vacation. L.S. degree plus 
4 years’ experience. Write immediately Herbert 
Lyon, Civil Service Bureau, City Hall, St. Paul 2, 
Minn. 


Mountain Plains 


HEAD Librarian. Friendly Western Nebraska 
community of 16,000. Library school degree re- 
uired and some administrative experience de- 
sired. Staff of 6. Social security and 2-3 weeks’ 
vacation. 2 weeks’ sick leave. Salary $4400- 
$4800 depending on qualifications. Inquire Miss 
Nell Hartman, President, Library Board, North 
Platte Public Library, North Platte, Nebraska. 


Far West 


JUNIOR Librarians. Library located in cen- 
tral California, only two hours from San Fran- 
cisco, needs Bookmobile and Children’s librarians. 
Graduation from ALA accredited school required. 
37% hour work week, 12 work days vacation, 12 
days sick leave, retirement. Salary $806-$361. 
Inquire Miss Margaret Klausner, Director, Public 
Library, Stockton & San Joaquin County, Stockton, 
California. 

SENIOR Librarian. Central California library 
located only two hours from San Francisco now 
has open position in Extension Department. 
Graduation from ALA accredited school and at 
least two years’ professional experience required. 
37% hour work week, 12 work days vacation, 12 
days. sick leave, retirement. Salary $323-$404. 
Inquire Miss Margaret Klausner, Director, Public 
Library, Stockton & San Joaquin County, Stock- 
ton, California. 

RETIREMENT opens Catalog position April 1, 
1956. Graduation from ALA accredited school 
and 2 years’ experience public library cataloging 
required. 5 day week, 8 weeks’ vacation, group 
insurance, state retirement. Salary $319-395. 


Population 18,000; 6 miles Pasadena, 11 miles Los . 


Angeles. New air-conditioned building. 48,000 
vols.; book budget $10,000, Direct inquiries: Miss 
June Bayless, San Marino Public Library, San 
Marino, California. 


Pacific Northwest 


CATALOGER, University library in a centrally 
located city of 165,000. L.S. degree, some ex- 
perience desirable. Forty hour week, no night 
or Sunday work, one month vacation with pay. 
Starting salary $3600. Apply to Rev. Clifford Car- 
roll, S. J., Gonzaga University Library, Spokane 2, 
Washington. 

CHILDREN'S librarian in small town located 
on Columbia River. Complete charge of children's 
services with good book budget and adequate book 
stock and clerical help. Salary $346 per month. 
Sick leave and retirement provisions. Library 
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degree essential Write К. E. Xams, Librarian; 
Camas Public Library, Camas, Washington. , 
HEAD librarian wanted fot library in town of 
16,207, also giving county service. Minimum 
salary $4000, based on experience and training: 
Apply to Mrs. Jeanne Larson, Corvallis Public 
Library, Corvallis, Oregon. 


Europe 

U.S. AIR FORCE BASE and HOSPITAL LI- 
BRARIANS, England, France, Germany, North 
Africa and Middle East. U. S. citizen, male and 
female. L.S. degree and one year administrative 
experience. Beginning salary $4520 plus govern- 
ment furnished quarters and/or cost of living and 
housing allowance. Promotional opportunities. 
Send U.S. Civil Service Form 57 in duplicate and 
photograph to Command Librarian, Hq. USATE, 
DCS/Pers., APO 638, New York, N. Y. 


Canada 


APPLICATIONS will be received until May 
1, 1956 for the position of Chief Librarian of the 
Edmonton Public Library, Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada. Population 209,000, book circulation 
921,000, rapidly expanding system. Salary $7000- 
$7500 depending on qualifications. Increment set 
yearly by the Board. Apply to Mrs. E. S. Wilson, 
Chairman of the Board, 9319 108 A Avenue, Ed- 
monton, Alberta. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MAN, under 40, M.S. in L.S. (Berlin) and 
Ph.D. in American literature (Minnesota), with 
wide experience in library work and college teach- 
ing, seeks administrative library position in uni- 
versity or college, with or without part-time teach- 
ing. Current salary about $5000. B 4-W 

WOMAN, L.S. graduate, 15 years’ public li- 
brary experience, N. Y. State public librarians’ 
professional certificate, wants reference job in 
public or reference library in New York City. 
B 10-W 

TEACHING Library Science, Man 31, B.S. 
(Educ), M.S. (L.S., married, B 11-W 

CALIFORNIA. position wanted by woman with 
L.S. degree and 19 years' experience in city and 
county libraries, Prefer cataloging, but would 
consider children's work or other interesting posi- 
tion in a public or school library. B 19-W 

EXPERIENCED Public and Air Force base li- 
brarian, lady, graduate ALA accredited, desires 
challenging position with a state or special li- 
brary. Present salary $5000. B 13-W 

MAN, 35, M.E.D., M.S.L.S., 11 years’ library- 
teaching experience оп  school-college levels, 
including graduate library school teaching. 
Available for teaching library science, Summer 
1956. B 14-W 

WOMAN, 36, with 11 years' experience as library 
assistant in Medical and Chemistry Libraries wishes 
an interesting summer position. Some library train- 
ing. Available June, 1956. B 15-W 
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Grimsmudge Grime was a grisly cook ` 
Who loved to ruin the looks of a book; 

He smeared the covers with soil and dirt, 
And many's the book that he used to hurt. 


But ROXITE BUCKRAM defies the imp; 
His wicked career has suffered a crimp; 
Books bound in Buckram from Holliston 
Declare to Grimsmudge Grime: "You're DONE!" 


Yes, ROXITE BUCKRAM is smooth and sleek 
As a dainty damsel's damask cheek; 

It's colorful, gay, and washable, too — 

The Buckram that keeps a book like new! 


HOLLISTON colors are clear and true — 
Trustworthy colors of pleasant hue; 
Artistic, practical, comprehensive — 
Quality, too — but not expensive! 
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» TO THE BINDER: 
% Holliston Roxite Buckram 
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THE HOLLISTON MILLS, inc. 


NORWOOD . MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK . PHILADELPHIA . CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE . SAN FRANCISCO 










takes stamping and print- 
ing easily with full 
coverage. 





Tell Them Y ou Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





Announcing the 


America’s thousands of visually handicapped 
have long been denied the satisfying pleasures of 
reading. With the exception of newspaper head- 
lines and a few specially printed books, all 
ordinary library reading material has been lost 
to them. 


Now, this new reading aid — the AO Projection 
Magnifier — allows many of the partially blind 
to read — letters, magazines, newspapers, even 
thick novels and textbooks. Two table models are 
available, one enlarges original material 3 times; 
the other, 5 times. Both are completely self-con- 
tained and portable. 


American 


_ Optica 


Instrument Division 
Buffalo 15, New York 
[T^ Reg. by American Optical Company 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


For the partially blind... 





the full pleasures of reading! 


PROJECTION MAGNIFIER 


As no new reading habits need to be learned, the 
instrument is extremely easy for young and old 
to use. Just plug in and turn on; and after a few 
moments explanation a new library enthusiast 
has been won. 


Sturdy construction. and simplicity of design 
guarantee years of usefulness . . . no maintenance 
problems. 


Investigate this opportunity to open all your 

library facilities to the partially blind! Full infor- 

mace at nearly 300 AO Offices or mail coupon 
elow. 
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GLOBE-WERNICKE LIBRARY PLANNING SERVICE 





No matter what your library problems are; planning a new one, expanding an old one, 
or reorganizing your present space, Globe-Wernicke's trained staff of Library Engineers are 
*on top" of all the latest planning methods. 

Rely on the knowledge and experience of these specialists to show you how G/W 
library equipment, the finest in the world, can give you a library, that is efficient, and up-to- 


the minute in space saving design. 






This Globe-Wernicke Library Planning Serv- 
ice is free. Write Dept. L for complete informa- 
tion. You'll also receive a catalog on G/W book 

. stacks and associated library equipment. CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 






GLO BE-WERNICKE 
ыл 


Manufacturers of the World’s Finest Library Book Stacks, Office Equipment, Systems, Filing Supplies & Visible Records. 
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PLASTI-KLEER® 


ION 
BOOK JACKET. . Зааны 


FOR THE 


. COVERS IN BOOK JACKET 
| AND tHe BOOK 


THIS PAPER CUSHION 
MEANS MANY MORE 
CIRCULATIONS 
BEFORE REBINDING 


PLASTI-KLEER “REGULAR” BOOK JACKET COVERS 
For books that receive normal library circulation. 


PLASTI-KLEER “DUPLEX” ADJUSTABLE BOOK 

JACKET COVERS Telescope to fit any book . . . 

Eliminate measuring and stockIng of extra sizes. No Torn Spines 
тош ы 

PLASTI-KLEER “EDGELOCK” BOOK JACKET COVERS Finger Pul 

An economy cover for those with budget problems. ў 


AND NOW . . . BRO-DART ADDS TWO NEW 
PLASTI-KLEER COVERS MADE WITH MYLAR* . .. 
DU PONT's New . . . Tough Plastic Film. 


“LIFETIME” Cover . . . For books that need "heavy- 
duty” protection. (Juveniles, School Library Books, Best- 
Sellers) 


"EDGE-KLEER" Cover. . . For those who prefer a cover 
without reinforced edge. Rapid Jacketing— 
*Reg'd Trade Mark, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Motion! 


RIDRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 


И ‘Bre Pat INDUSTRIES 


E. ALPINE STREET. NEWARK 5. NEW JERSEY 
1888 SO. SEPULVEDA BLVD.. LOS ANGELES 25, CALIFORNIA 
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LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 


Bookmobile Cartoon 


We have noted with particular interest the 
Bookmobile Cartoon which was reprinted in your 
January issue and believe that it will be an effec- 
tive instrument in bringing library needs into 
sharp focus. 

From information available to us and from 
reading the provisions of the [Library Services] 
Bill and editorial comments, it is our opinion that 
full support should be given its passage in Con- 

ess, > 
This Chamber of Commerce would like to en- 
dorse your efforts to extend library services to our 
rural areas. 3 

Е. E. WALLACE, JR., chairman 
Legislative and National Affairs Committee 
Kinston (N.C.) Chamber of Commerce 

Many thanks to Reader Wallace and the Kinston 
Chamber of Commerce for this welcome evidence 
of support for the Library Services Bill.—Ed. 


Considerable Disappointment 


I have just finished reading the February issue 
of the ALA Bulletin and it is with considerable 


disappointment that I find all your emphasis placed 
on the secondary level. Some of us in the ele- 
mentary grades have been struggling along for 
years trying to do a job and would like to see the 
national organization realize we were on the map. 
Adequate provision has been made in many Poon 
so certainly some competent person could have 
stated the case for early education. We pay dues, 
too. 
GERTRUDE H. MILLER, coordinator, Library Services 
Stockton (Calif.) Unified School District 


Notable Books 


The “Notable Books of 1955” list, in the Febru- 
ary ALA Bulletin, made clear, to me at least, that 
during the past few years a marked trend taward 
the safe and conservative in fiction has been evi- 
dent. Of the seven lists since the National Book 
Award was established in 1950, only three included 
NBA winners in fiction. Algren’s Man With the 
Golden Arm, and now O'Hara's Ten North Fred- 
erick were omitted. The 1955 list numbers only 
three novels among the forty-six titles included, and 
not one is an outstanding American novel And 
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“LIFETIME” 
BOOK JACKET COVER 


Sturdy Mylar Film, combined with an 
almost indestructible edge and heavy 
kraft paper “cushion”, provides a heavy- 
duty cover that will last the life of the 
average book. Recommended for books 
that get particularly hard usage, such as 
juveniles . . . best sellers. 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY 
CORPORATION no^ 
A DIVISION OF 


PROTECTION 


FOR THE 


ВООК ЈАСКЕТ aT 
AND tHe BOOK 4] 


— —— "EDGE-KLEER" 


BOOK JACKET COVER 
For those who prefer a cover without 
reinforced edge. Mylar Film is folded 
over and glued to paper backing (slit for 
easy jacketing) that cushions binding and 
keeps cover flat and unwrinkled in stor- 
age and on the book, 


*Reg'd Trade Mark, 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


INDUSTRIES 


65 Е. ALPINE STREET. NEWARK 5. NEW JERSEY 
1888 SO. SEPULVEDA BLVD.. LOS ANGELES 25. CALIFORNIA 
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this in a year when Andersonville, Marjorie Morn- 
ingstar, Faithful Are The Wounds, and Band of 
Angels were published! 

May I suggest that the Notable Books Com- 
mittee is not keeping the American public in- 
formed on the best in American fiction—only of 
the most conservative works in that field. Per- 
haps the list should be renamed the Notable Non- 
Fiction Books! 

Ext M. Овогкв, librarian 
Idaho State College, Pocatello 


Misnomer? 


I have had some correspondence with General 
Photo Products Co. whose advertisement appears 
in the ALA Bulletin, V. 50, No. 1, January, 1956, 
p. 46. I call your attention to the phrases "dry 
process copy machine" and "no chemicals" in the 
advertisement, and to a statement in a letter from 
them, "The dry process requires one solution." 

On the surface, do not these statements seem 
contradictory since a solution is usually considered 
a fluid, and a fluid has moisture, and is therefore 
not dry? ... 

VinGINIA Е. ENGLE, librarian 
Akron (Ohio) Law Library Association 


... They promise "dry process”, ^no chemicals", 
“no dark room”, “no wet hands”. Upon reflection 
I see that this business about no wet hands is 
really an injunction and not a promise, because 
the particular chemicals they supply are “caustic” 
(their adjective, not mine) . . . A quick compari- 
son of their printed claims with their directions 
for operating the machine will yield a whole 
firmament of discrepancies. . . 

Bruce Tuomas, assistant librarian 
Antioch College 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 


When this Photo Copy Process first came out, 
it was considered dry, even though there was one 
liquid involved, because there was no reason for 
the operator to touch the liquid. The old process 
required 3 messy trays—one for developing solu- 
tion, one for fixing solution, and one for a water 
bath. After the copy was processed through these 
3 trays, by hand, it was then put on an electric 
heat dryer inasmuch as the copy was wringing wet. 
This was considered the wet proces. Our new 
process which does require one solution, does not 
require any of the above mentioned procedures. 
In reference to the letter from Antioch College, 
there is absolutely no reason why your hands or 
any part of your clothing should come in contact 
with this deevloping solution except through care- 
lessness, No dark room is needed, and this ma- 
chine will copy all colors. 

R. T. PAuras, manager 

General Photo Products Co., Inc., Chatham, N.J. 
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Dated February 12, 1956 


Lincoln's Birthday seems a most appropriate 
time to salute Miss Autherine Lucy. 


Here is a person ready to undergo more than. 


her share of annoyance, to put dt mildly, for the 
sake of self-respect and human ey 

That an individual of her caliber intends to 

become a librarian is good cause for pride. May 

our profession continue to attract such recruits! 

Ѕірмеү L. Jackson, cataloger 

Brooklyn (N.Y.) Public Library 


Local Resources First 


I frequently wonder if library school students are 
introduced to search techniques in use of their own 
professional literature. Do they learn to look upon 
“Cannon” and “Library Literature” as tools which 
are as essential to the librarian as is the “Reader’s 
Guide”? Does it ever occur to them to use the 
annual indexes to the ALA Bulletin and other pro- 
fessional journals? ; 

Libraries frequently are the recipients of ques- 
tionnaires from students and requests for informa- 
tion which can be answered by a little routine 
searching through the above-mentioned indexes. 

The Pratt Library sends its Annual Report regu- 
larly to all accredited library schools, but it seems 
not to occur to students that their own school li- 
brary might provide the information they are seek- 
ing. Many of my replies to requests from students 
merely refer to these files of annual reports or to 
information easily available in professional journals. 

We do not object to questionnaires if they seek 


-to obtain information not otherwise available, but 


we would be saved much time if students were 
required to exhaust local resources before embark- 
ing on questionnaire projects. 


Amy WiNsLOow, director + 


Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Baltimore, Md. 





Newbery—Caldecott Awards Banquet 


The 1956 Newbery—Caldecott Awards banquet 
will be held during the ALA Conference at Miami 
Beach, Florida, on Tuesday, June 19, in the Pom- 
peian Room of the Eden Roc Hotel It will be 
the most exotic of all settings for this notable 
event which honors the winners of the Newbery 
and Caldecott awards. 

The supper club floor plan of this unique din- 
ing spot promises something different in the way 
of seating arrangements. Assignments of seats 
will be made on a priority basis, but block pur- 
chases will not necessarily assure group seating. 

The banquet ticket is $8.00 including tax and 
gratuity. Send check or money order to Mrs. 
May H. Edmonds, Miami Public Library, Miami, 
Florida. 
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SHE’ WANTED TO KNOW WHO 


‘but she stayed 
to learn how 













S. looked at me with her bright, curious, 12-year-old eyes. 
"Can you please tell me where to find out about the first explorers at the 
North Pole?" We went across the room, this eager youngster and I, and 
from the shelves I handed her the index volume of The Book of Knowledge. 
Back at my desk, I watched her reading, and I smiled, knowing that ХГ” 
I had started another child on a wonderful kind of treasure hunt. 
In Volume 12 she found her answer, and I saw her 
stubby pencil making rapid notes. But I knew she 
wouldn't stop there, for—as always with 
ү The Book of Knowledge—one question was leading- 
to another, and that one to the next. 

She had found the who and written it down, 

but now she wondered about the why and the how... V 
the story of the compass, the geography of 
the Arctic, the culture of the Eskimo, It was late 
when she finally put the volumes back and left. 
^x w, Day after day I observe this compelling fascination 
m that The Book of Knowledge has for children. 
4 Consistently it seizes any small spark of interest 
j in a youngster's mind, and consistently it fans 
this into a deeper desire to learn. 
Without fail, and without effort, 

The Book of Knowledge seems to encourage the 
young reader to turn the page, to get out the next 4 
volume, to learn more than just one answer, 
to pursue the priceless treasure hunt for knowledge. 
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BS THE MODERN BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


20 separate volumes with a quick, fact-finding cross-index 
in the 20th volume. Importantly revised, newly laid out. Big 





bleed photographs, more-readable-than-ever type. 13,000 
illustrations of which 700 black and white and 118 color 
pictures never appeared in The Book of Knowledge be- 
fore. More facts, greater unity and coherence than ever. 





THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


The Children's Encyclopedia 
Published by THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC., 2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE * CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS ; 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Dear Friend: 


CHAPTER AND VERSE FOR THE “FRESH” APPROACH TO CHILDREN 


The number “17” has curious significance in the development of children and in 
the development of the 17-year Cicada. 


Each must undergo a metamorphosis to reach its adult form. The seventeen year 
period from Kindergarten to College degree parallels in time the nymph’s 17-year 
slumber in its subterranean chamber. 


But it is the teacher, not Mother Nature, who watches over this critical period of 
a child’s development. 


What an interesting comparison for classroom discussion! 


In Britannica Junior, under “Cicada,” may be found the material for such a discus- 
sion. The text for an inspiring talk, that may bring alive a consciousness of the 
importance of school years, and the child’s role in forming man! 


Britannica Junior is an inexhaustible well of such material, so edited that the 
words of the text may be used without diluting them for full comprehension at 
the elementary level. 


Yours sincerely, 


(More, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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Editorial 


The establishment of a full-time ALA Public 
Relations Office at headquarters (see p. 238) 
is welcome news. Until now, ALA units at 
headquarters and in the field have had con- 
sultation service available but only on a part- 
time basis. Consequently the promotion of 
many ALA activities has had to depend largely 
upon the efforts of the groups concerned. 

According to the announcement, the new 
public relations office will “develop and carry 
forward a continuous program of public rela- 
tions activities in behalf of libraries and li- 
brarianship. . . ." It is important here to note 
the level on which the program will operate. 
As with other programs centered in ALA head- 
quarters, it is reasonable to expect that the new 
publie relations office must necessarily devote 
the major part of its energies to the broader 
activities of the Association. ALA member- 
ship, recruitment of librarians, and interpreta- 
tion of library objectives thru the national press, 
are examples. 

Because public relations, however, affects all 
association activities in one way or another, it 
will surprise no one if requests for consulta- 
tion and assistance rapidly become a flood.. If 
this happens, a great deal of understanding and 
cooperation on the part of ALA units, members, 
and librarians will be necessary to the most 
effective operation of the new office. Re- 
quests for assistance on routine matters and 
at a local or minor level, for example, may 
sometimes have to give way to the needs and 
programs of wider scope. It is only in this way 
that a broad program, or any national head- 
quarters activity for that matter, can be carried 
forward intelligently. 


xk k x 


Speaking of public relations, lately the public 
press seems to be giving an unusual amount of 
space to libraries and librarians. Perhaps it's 
because we have the subject so much in mind, 
but everywhere we've turned the last year there 
have been articles, news stories, notes, and more 
than a few plugs on library subjects. Nation- 
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ally circulated publications have carried many 
stories. Not to mention the good coverage in 
newspapers, periodicals of widely varying in- 
terests are well represented. Recently, for 
example, there was a complimentary story on 
one of the wire services about the List of Not- 
able Books. In the business magazine, Chang- 
ing Times, appeared not long ago an article 
on how to start a public library. A service 
club magazine, The Kiwanian, carried an article 
on the library and its services. The Industrial 
Press Service, a news service of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, printed a cartoon 
and long caption on the benefits of the book- 
mobile. In the popular field, a recent issue 
of The American Magazine took note of L. 
Quincy Mumford, Librarian of Congress, point- 
ing up his responsibility for the administration 
of that "154-year-old great-grandfather of all 
American libraries." 

Whether there has actuallp been more or 
less of such notices in the public press in re- 
cent months, the signs look good. The sooner 
the library is recognized as a necessary part of 
everyday community living, the sooner it can 
give the kind of service a free society requires. 


x * x 


Apparently some public relations work 
among librarians should be done on the library 
use of films, From the material appearing in 
this issue it seems that there are still many 
librarians who do not yet consider the film 
a basic part of the library collection. It seems 
to us that a deciding factor is the individual 
library's concept of what it is dealing in. If 
we can agree that it is dealing in ideas, then 
any media which disseminates ideas is the 
business of the library. It won’t work to say 
that films cannot compete with books in getting 
ideas across. The best of films and the best of 
books do not compete, each being equally effec- 
tive in achieving communication in its own 
way. Each has something to say and one can- 
not substitute for the other. 
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Simon & SCHUSTER 


Whether a Prebind or Rebind, your most sparkling 
attraction is a book with a genuine Picture Cover.* 


You just can’t mistake these covers for any others once 
you've become acquainted with their high quality, their 
durable plastic inks—in the most beautiful colors known 
to books. Send for a sample Picture Cover* today, 
so that you can be sure your binder uses them on your 
next order. | 





TOT UN BINDINGS, INC. 


MADE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS, INC. IN NEW YORK CITY* 


20 CLIFTON AVENUE STATEN ISLAND 5, NEW ee CITY 
L Tel. Gl-braltar 8-4901 
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Memo to Members 





Everyone is anxious to know what is happening on the Library Services Bill. 


Tt had been hoped that we might see passage by our 10th Anniversary Date 
of March 12. The Washington Office feels that House action may come 
late in March or early April, with Senate Committee action probably com- 
ing in April. 


Welcome contributions continue to come in for the support of the Washington 


Office. The following are the additions, as of March 15, to the list 
published in the March Memo to Members: ALA Headquarters Staff Associa- 
tion, $5h; California Library Association, $100; Connecticut School я 
Library Association, $25; Georgia Library Association, $100; Indiana 
Library Association, $100; Milwaukee, Public Library and Museum Employees 
Union 26, $25; Minnesota Library Association, $100; New Hampshire 
Library Association, $50; New Mexico Library Association, $100; North 
Carolina Library Association, $100; Ohio Library Association, $100; Okla- 
homa Library Association, $100; Iowa Library Association, $100; 

Florida Library Association, $100; Wisconsin Library Association, $100; 
Enoch Pratt Free Library Staff Association, $50; Vermont Library 
Association, $15; Virginia Library Association, $100; Washington Lib- 
rary Association, $25; contributions from individuals, $37. Thanks 

and great appreciation to all the above ~ and to others in advancel 


Adult Reading is the subject of The Fifty-fifth Yearbook of the National 


Society for the Study of Education, Part II. Four of the ten chapters 
are by librarians. 


Executive Board action, during the 1956 Midwinter Meeting, included the fol- 
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lowing: 


Decided to take a sampling poll of subscribers to The Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin to ascertain feeling on a merger of the two 
publications, Double reply post cards will go soon to one in every ten 
subscribers; if you receive one please be sure to reply ~ promptness will 
be appreciatedi ; 


Authorized the establishment this spring of a Public Relations Office at 
ALA Headquarters and assured its continuance through 1956-57. See 
announcement in this issue of the Bulletin. 


Approved plans proposed by the Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People for the Aurianne Award to be given annually, for a period 
of a few years, "for the Juvenile book on Animal life" which develops a 
humane attitude, Full announcement of the terms and purpose of this 
Award will appear later in the library press. 


Established an Executive Board Subcommittee to implement the Management 
Survey's recommendations on ALA Headquarters. 


^ 


Postponed further consideration of the idea of a single journal for ALA 
until further views were obtained from the divisions. 
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Accepted the Beta Phi Mu Award for Distinguished Service to Education for 
Librarianship as an official ALA award. 


-Voted approval and official acceptance of the New York Times grant of 
$5000 to ACRL for the purchase of microfilm copies of back files of The 
Times for college libraries. 


Voted to ask for a report from ALA divisions on the effectiveness of the 
use of endowment funds in terms of the basis on which the funds were made 
availables 


The ALA Nominating Committee sends you this urgent request for assistance, 
They need your help in selecting candidates for the offices of: Vice 
President (President-Elect); Second Vice President; two members of the 
Executive Board; six members of the ALA Council. Won't you please give 
the Committee your help now so that you can later vote on the candidates 
which you helped to select? Send your suggestions to any member of the 
Committee: Foster E. Mohrhardt, Chairman, Ue Se Department of Agriculture 
Library, Washington 25, DeCe3 Je Richard Blanchard, University of Califor- 
nia Library, Davis, California; Nancy Jane Day, State Department of 
Education, Columbia 1, South Carolina; William Н, Hyde, Illinois Institute 
of Technology, 3300 Federal Street, Chicago, Illinois; Margaret C. 
Scoggin, the New York Public Library, New York 18, New York; Mildred 5, 
Young, Public Library, Brooklyn, New York, 


Leadership Training Awards, offered by The Fund for Adult Education, have 
been granted the following librarians: Dorothy Bendix, Coordinator of 
Adult Group Services, Detroit Public Library, for study &t Columbia 
University; William H. Brett, Supervising Librarian, Adult Education De- 
partment, Oakland Public Library, for study at the University of Chicago; 
Helen M, Clark, Adult Services Division, New Jersey State Library, for 
observation in several libraries and study at Boston University; Redmond 
К. Molz, Senior Assistant Librarian, Enoch Pratt Library, for work in 
KRMA-TV station in Denver and in the Denver Public Library; John T. Park- 
hill, Head Adult Services, Brookline (Mass.) Public Library, for study 
at Boston University. 


The Implementation of the Management Survey moves forward. A questionnaire 
asking members to indicate the divisions they may join is going out dur- 
ing the week of March 19, Please be on the lookout for this double post 
card, indicate your present inclination, and drop the return card in the 
mails, The Constitution and Bylaws Committee will submit proposed 
revisions in this issue, 


We have learned that there is some confusion regarding the cost of hotel 
rooms in Miami Beach, For instance, some members have assumed that a 
double room listed at $8.00 means $8.00 per occupant. This is not the 
case; the charge for the room will be $8.00 whether occupied by one or 


two persons, а " 


А i ' David Н. Clift 
Executive Secretary 
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| 
What Makes | 
this Card Catalog | 
So Special? | 











М. 


At first glance this may look like an ordinary 
catalog drawer but close inspection shows you 
that reference can be made much faster and 
easier because of Gaylords' special tilted tab 


guides and printed guide headings. 


You will also find that many cards (those re- 
ferred to most often) are protected with trans- 
parent, acetate covers, The cards are Gaylords 
Super-Quality 100% all new, white rag stock. 


Write TODAY for complete details and prices. 














TILTED TAB GUIDES have transparent cellulose 
acetate tabs tilted at a 45% angle for 
easy reading. Even when cards ore slanted 
forward there is sufficient clearance under 
the tabs'so catalog cards will not cling to 
the guides. 








PRINTED GUIDE HEADINGS fit the tilted tab 
guides, eliminating tiresome typing, and 
providing improved appearance. Four differ- 
ent sets, ranging from 250 headings to 
5,400 headings, are available to meet your 
every requirement. - 
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CATALOG CARD PROTECTORS prevent soil 
marks, handling abuse and costly replace- 
ment of cards in "busy sections of catalog". 
Self-paying protectors are made of trans- 
parent acetate, easily and quickly slipped 
over cards. 


— ÁN, 


| GAYLORD BROS., INC. | 
| LIBRARY SYRACUSE, М. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. | 
i — "The house of prompt, friendly, personal service" od 
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delighted 


librarian... 


“I take off my hat to thé editors of The Children’s Hour 
Marjorie Barrows and her editorial assistants have succeeded 


in presenting а refreshing compilation of literary selections . . .” 









—from a recent review by a prominent children’s librarian 
in a leading library publication.* 


Such enthusiasm for The Children’s Hour is not the result of happy 
coincidence. Editor-in-Chief Marjorie Barrows and her staff by 
means of а nationwide survey had the able assistance of 120,000. 
librarians, teachers and children in planning The Children’s Hour. 








The result is truly delightful . . . 16 outstanding volumes, any 
one of which stands alone as a brilliantly edited unit. Together, 
they cover a wide age and subject range. There are 6,000 pages of 







stories and pictures by 500 distinguished authors and artists, 


including 33 popular Newbery and Caldecott Award winners. 





We know that you, too, will be delighted with The Children’s Hour. 






Please let us send you complete information. 
*A reprint of the full review will be sent upon request. 


TREASURE TRAILS 







Stories by Children's Hour authors, puzzles, 


magazine! Year's subscription included with 


games—all are included in this monthly 


your purchase of The Children's Hour to give E. 







p — M Óp—— PG 


continuing new enjoyment to your pupils. 
Send for sample copy. 


SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 
School and Library Division, Dept | 














Street City. State. 


N. H. Gilbert, Director А 

179 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois | 
Please send me further information about The Children's | 
` Hour and a copy of Treasure Trails. | 
Name. 

Library. | 
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easy way to gain space 


Maybe you already have that extra shelf space you’ve been longing for. 
But you can’t see-it! Those bulky newspaper files are in the way. 

Why not ease them out of the way by starting a compact file of the New 
York Times on Microfilm? You'll be getting the complete newspaper, while 
salvaging close to 96% of the space it takes to store the same news in news- 
print form. 

Then there’s the money and time you would otherwise spend on binding 
newspapers, and mending or replacing them. You'll be salvaging that too. 

No wonder busy librarians all over the country feel they have a good 
thing in The New York Times on Microfilm. It’s the most economical, most 
convenient way of preserving all the news ... in a file that is always up to 
date! A new reel is completed every ten days, and rushed to subscribers 
within four days of the period it covers. 

The cost is low—only $160 pays for a full year’s subscription starting 
with the current month, or a future one. If you haven’t yet taken advantage 
of this space saving, money saving service, why put it off any longer? 


THE NEW YORK TIMES ON MICROFILM 
229 West 43rd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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The Films and Recordings Center of the Public 
Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton County, Ohio, 
showing the auditorium, program planning and 
work rooms. 


@ The film is so recently a 
part of our heritage that in 
many of our communities its 
use as library material is still 
considered “novel.” Many li- 
brarians are not altogether 
sure of just how it fits into 
the library picture nor how 
it can be selected, handled 
and used most effectively. 
To get some of the best of 
current thinking on these 
problems, the ALA Bulletin 
invited contributions from the 
five authors who appear in 
these pages. Librarians will 
find their comments on film 
as a library service exciting 
and provocative.—Editor. 


mum Keep Up With Films - 





LIBRARIES 


Cecile Starr 


The film as an essential part 


of the library's program. 


I spent a week in Louisiana this winter, seeing family and friends 


among whom are several librarians. 


A small incident occurred on 


Christmas Eve which seems to me a suitable introduction to what I 


want to say in this article. 


I had remarked to a librarian-friend that I was sorry not to have 

been able to stop in to see her library. (The fact is that ever since 

I did a six-months research job for the Public Library Inquiry back in 

1948, I have had a constant curiosity to see what lies behind library 

walls in the various towns and cities I visit.) My friend replied, some- 

CECILE STARR what apologetically, “Oh, but we don't have films!" Before I could ex- 
: к plain that my interest was more widespread than that, she added, “Our 
outstanding critic of the þig problem is to keep the book collection up to what we think it 
ны: Dd editor of should be, and as long as we haven't enough books I think we shouldn't 
atur (ay HeviewS page try to start with films, don't you agree?" J murmured a rather quiet 


сат. Ds "no," but I don't think she heard me. 


Anyway, it was Christmas Eve 


done' much t 
nd assist publie librarios in the home of a friend, hardly the time or the place to start an argu- 


and. assist public libraries 


in the provision of film  ment—or even а discussion—about books and films. 


services. 


"APRIL, 1956 


Frankly, I think my friend was deceiving herself if she meant 
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to imply that any library ever has enough 
books; waiting for that time would be waiting 
forever. And yet I can understand her predica- 
ment, in terms of limited budget, staff, hours, 
and the fact that other library services would 
seem to suffer if a new one were introduced. 
But let us think of the consequences of letting 
films go by for these reasons. The most serious 
consequence is that in failing to keep up with 
films and the other new mass media, the library 
is falling far behind the public which it serves. 
Film is the communications medium of our age. 
The bare bones that make up the motion pic- 
ture—moving images edited to imply a con- 
nected narrative or a non-fiction treatment, to- 
gether with spoken words, sound effects, and 
music—are the world’s most widely understood 
“language.” As young and as primitive as it is, 
in comparison with the other arts of our time, 
it is the most compelling and most absorbing 
attraction of our time. For most of us today it 
is alive in a way in which nothing out of the 
past will ever be alive. It is surely as exciting to 
this generation as the theater was to the great 
masses of people in the several preceding cen- 
turies, or as the printed page was to the previ- 
ously untutored people of earlier times, or the 
songs of minstrels and troubadours before that, 
or the stories of the cave-dwellers before that. 
The motion picture is for us the one thing from 
which it is hardest to turn away, the one thing 
which most easily attracts. 

In addition to being popular, even at times 
irresistible, it is a powerful means of communi- 
cation, and capable of expressing highly artistic 
concepts. Although it derives from the accom- 
plishments of previous ages, the motion picture 
does employ a “language” of its own. I was im- 
pressed with the idea stated by Marshall Mc- 
Luhan, professor of English at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, in a paper he read at Columbia 
University this fall, in which he pointed out the 
educator's obligation to come to grips with the 
new forms of communication which our society 
has developed. "Let us not lose ourselves by 
supposing that we have merely to contend with 
new forms of mechanization,” he said. “The 
motor-car was not a substitute for the horse. It 
did what the horse could never do. Radio and 
TV [and the same applies to film] are not 
audio-visual aids to enhance or to popularize 
previous forms of experience, They are new 
languages. We must first master and then teach 
these new languages in all their minute par- 
ticularity and riches.” 

If film is to be recognized as one of the 
important new “languages” of our time, can 
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there be any question of whether a library 

should postpone dealing with it until previous 

aims and obligations have been fulfilled? It 

seems to me that the question resolves to this: 

can we let the present and future take care of 

themselves for a bit while we try to perfect the 
past? 

Please do not take this to mean that I think 
all libraries should circulate films. I do not. 
But I do think that all broad-based libraries 
should have some staff member who under- 
stands and cares about films, at least one person 
who can “see” a motion picture both for what 
it is and what it purports to be, who can make 
an intelligent evaluation of his own reaction to 
the film, and possibly of other people’s. Film 
is young enough that with some application 
and devotion its whole history and develop- 
ment can soon be comprehended by nearly 
anyone in a fairly short time. What I am asking 
for is simply a degree of “literacy” in film. 
Once this is present within the library, it is 
almost certain that the library’s policy with 
regard to film will be a sensible one. The li- 
brary will show educational and cultural films, 
if that is an activity needed in the community; 
or perhaps it will cooperate with organizations 
that are arranging such programs. It will guide 
groups in film selection, previewing, and avail- 
ability—if that is needed. It will circulate films 
in the community, if that is needed. It will do 
these things without regard to the completeness 
or incompleteness of its other services. It will 
do them because they are part of the educa- 
tional job that must be done. 

This must not be reduced to a battle between 
paper and celluloid. In themselves, both are 
worthless to the educator. What they can 
accomplish is the only important thing. As ma- 
terials and symbols, the paper page and the 
printed word are truly marvelous inventions. 
We have taught and learned by them for many 
centuries. But in this century particularly, we 
are beginning to realize that although they are 
marvelous things, words are not everything. 
They can condense and present life experiences 
in a way that is truly remarkable. But the 
motion picture can also condense and present 
life experiences, and in a way that words alone 
cannot do. Films show us things which have 
never been seen before. І don’t mean through 
X-ray or time-lapse photography, I mean 
through its unique way of feeding and stirring 
the mind and the imagination. З 

Nearly all the librarians now specializing in 
film work had to learn on the job. They were 
the pioneers. Those days are gone, it seems to 
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me. “It isn't enough to set up a department, 
give it some funds, look around for someone 
who would like to try something new, and hope 
for the best. Film work in a library today 
should start out'with a specialist who can study 
the community, outline a program which meets 
community needs, fight for the necessary 
budgets, and set things going (even if on a more 
limited basis than desirable) towards specific 
goals. 

One final problem which constantly rears its 
head among those of us who use films for 
educational purposes is how on earth they can 
be evaluated. No one goes to so much trouble 
to evaluate books or paintings or music, but 
almost ever since the 16mm film began we have 
plagued ourselves with criteria and standards 
by which they were to be judged. I believe 
this has resulted from the fact that film is so 
direct and so powerful a medium, so quickly 
absorbed into the personality of the viewer, 
that in most cases the reactions of people, even 
those who are otherwise objective in their ap- 
preciations, tend to be personal and extremely 
subjective. In attempting to overcome this, we 
have often saddled ourselves with criteria 
which do not make sense, which pick at the 
bones of the film without ever touching the 
meat. 


-FILMS IN 
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Here is a test I would like my Louisiana 
friend to try, and perhaps some of you who 
read this article will do so too. In the course of 
the next few months, try to see a dozen or so 
of the 16mm films which are recommended by 
your fellow librarians, and after seeing each 
one ask yourself these questions: 

Does the film stimulate the mind, heart, and 
possibly the actions of the viewer, toward 
ends which can be deemed desirable in a 
democracy? 

Does the film prompt the viewer to enjoy 
thinking for himself, and to appreciate the 
accumulated knowledge and honest opin- 
ions of other people? 

Does the film help the viewer to experience 
a variety of personal relationships, and 
to feel a part of humanity and of the 
world of nature? 

If your answers are in the affirmative, you 
will have discovered for yourself that films are 
not things that come after books, or even with 
them. They are part of our living world, and 
they come with life in the twentieth century. 
I have often deplored the fact that in many 
school systems the first criterion for a classroom 
film is “Does it fit into the curriculum?” Li- 
brarians are luckier. The world is their cur- 
riculum! 


The Library Use of Films 


Grace T. Stevenson 


The film today—a basic library service 


When Gloria Waldron wrote “The Informa- 
tion Film” in 1949 as a part of the Public Li- 
brary Inquiry she reported “over fifty” film 
collections in public libraries of the United 
States. She quoted John Grierson’s statement 
that “The unique qualification of the public 
library to act as co-ordinator for the visual 
media lies in the fact that it is the only insti- 
tution which serves the whole public . . . could, 
if mobilized, become a powerful agency for 
the creation of an intelligent community ap- 
proach to the visual media.” 


lJohn Grierson and Mary Losey, Brief for an American Li- 
brary Association Grant. Mimeographed memorandum, 
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Since 1949 relatively little progress has been 
made towards the realization of Grierson’s con- 
cept. It is encouraging to note, however, that 
by the summer of 1955 over 250 libraries were 
lending films, 192 of them through membership 
in some sort of cooperative film service and the 
rest through collections individually owned. 

Those figures, however, are far short of what 
seems to be a reasonable expectancy. Helen 
Lyman Smith’s Adult Education in Public Li- 
braries indicates that in 1958, a film service 
was one libraries would most like to provide. 
That being true, it is hard to understand why 
a great many more libraries are not now pro- 
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viding film services. Consider only the group 
of public libraries serving populations in excess 
of 100,000. Experience indicates that it is 
usually practical for a library in this population 
and income bracket to have its own film collec- 
tion. Yet of 107 such libraries in this country 
only 49 of them include films in their collec- 
tions of library materials, 

In the Smith report, the leading reasons 
given by libraries for not providing films were 
lack of funds, space and personnel. If 49 of 
our larger public libraries can surmount these 
obstacles, one is led to ask why can't the rest? 
Are there other reasons, either not realized or 
admitted, why the remaining libraries have still 
not found it possible to include films among 
their materials? 

Besides the lack of funds, space and trained 
personnel brought out in the Smith study, there 
are three other reasons why more libraries have 
not acquired audio-visual materials in the past 
ten years, These all have to do with their lack 
of acceptability by librarians. Perhaps another 
factor is the mechanical equipment involved 
which requires space and a mastery of its 
operation. For some reason the latter seems 
to frighten many of us, and to learn, or not to 
learn, occasions wordy battles in the considera- 
tion of library education, though we accept 
easily and without protest, learning how to 
handle  micro-readers, photo-chargers, and 
other mechanical appurtenances of our profes- 
sion. 

The physical aspect of audio-visual materials 
has had one result which has seriously impaired 
their acceptance and use. It has put them into 
a separate department in most libraries. Ad- 
ministrative patterns vary widely, but very 
often these materials, which are related to 
many subject fields, are isolated in a separate 
room with little effort made to bring them to 
the attention of the patron who comes to 
another department seeking information on a 
subject where a film might serve better than, 
or as an excellent supplement to, a book. 
Many librarians still regard the film as some- 
thing for elementary classrooms, or as enter- 
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tainment, and as such, on the level of the paper ` 
backs usually found in the corner drugstore. 

Most libraries have a well organized and effi- 
cient book selection process to which many of · 
the staff willingly and conscientiously give con- 
siderable time, but almost none of thesé staff 
book selection committees, or groups, devote 
any time to the films purchased by their librar- 
ies. For films alone the public libraries of this 
country spent about $400,000 in 1955, and 
during March of that year they reached 
4,300,000 people. The expenditure of such 
a sum, the quality of the material reaching so 
many patrons, should be of concern to other 
people on the staff than the film librarian and 
such outside help as she may choose to enlist. 
Most film librarians report that it is very diffi- 
cult to interest other members of the staff in 
screening films, even when they fall within 
their subject fields, yet not to do so means a 
gap in their knowledge of that field. 

. Audio-visual materials can add another di- 
mension to the resources which libraries offer 
their patrons, but they cannot do this with 
the competence inherent in them if they are 
not considered an integral part of the library's 
collection and acquired and used as such. 
Their physical form poses a problem. It has 
been suggested that films and recordings be 
filed on the shelves with books, so that a re- 
cording of Robert Frost reading his poems 
would stand along side volumes of his poetry, 
and the film on child care be found in the sec- 
tion housing those books. Perhaps this is too 
radical at present, but ways can be found to 
bring these materials to the consciousness of 
staff and patron. Dummies can be used on 
shelves, and cards filed in the general catalog 
—a practice objected to in many libraries. In 
publishing subject lists of materials some li- 
braries do include appropriate audio-visual ma- 
terials, but this practice could be much more 
general. If libraries are going to fully realize 
on the money which they are even now invest- 
ing in films they must recognize films as impor- 
tant informational and cultural material and 
take steps to insure that they are not overlooked 
in the total resources of any subject field made 
available to the patron. 

Audio-visual librarians, themselves, are re- 
sponsible in some degree for these materials not 
being must items in more library budgets. 
Poor selection, inferior collections, haphazard, 
inadequate and trivial programming, both in 
and out of the library, have not tended to build 
respect for the potentialities of the materials. 
Two recent studies of films have given us, 
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partly as a by-product, information on current 
film use through.libraries, and while there are 
some libraries doing a job that is an example to 
the whole 16mm field, there are others where 
thé work being done is of such poor quality as 
to reflect seriously on our qualifications to 
handle films in libraries. — ' 

Public library film collections have been, 
with few exceptions, intended for non-school 
use. They have, in fact, been directed chiefly 
at adult community use, since, aside from the 
instructional films, there are so few good films 
for children. Yet in many libraries classroom 
use of the film collection has been allowed to 
supersede all other demands, and the acquisi- 
tion of instructional films has overbalanced the 
collection accordingly. This is even true in 
communities where the school district provides 
films for school use. Unless there is agreement 
to this effect, and compensation therefor, it is 
no more the responsibility of the public library 
to supply classroom films than textbooks. The 
most horrifying statistic I have seen lately was 
in the recent survey made by Modern Talking 
Pictures which stated that 77% of the films used 
in the high schools of the country are sponsored 
films. No such high percentage obtains in li- 
braries, but we must constantly resist the 
temptation to accept a film because it is free, 
closing our eyes to obvious faults. The dearth 
of film selection tools for public libraries makes 
the acquisition problem difficult, particularly in 
the smaller libraries, but there are a few 
sources, notably Cecile Starr’s page in the 
Saturday Review, the reviews in Film News, 
and the new film section in The Booklist. 

In the film department the greatest expendi- 
ture of time and talent should go into program 
planning for showings inside the library or ad- 
vising the borrower who is planning a program 
outside the library. If the borrower’s decisions 
are made at the booking desk, or phone, it 
should be in charge of a professional person 
with a thorough knowledge of the collection 
and an understanding of community organiza- 
tions. This person stands in the relation of 
readers’ advisor on films. It takes skillfull 
counselling to convince the program chairman 
who has come in at the last minute for “thirty 
minutes of anything, so long as it’s in color,” 
that his group can be both better pleased and 
served by a film program with content which 
interests and stimulates, That which improves 
our grasp, while we enjoy it, does for the mind 
what a good game does for the body. 

We cannot expect more of the harassed pro- 
gram chairman if we do not, ourselves, present 
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Criteria for Selection of Films 
Used for films reviewed in The Booklist 
Film objective 
How well was this accomplished? 


Film content 
Is it valid—true to fact, true to life, true to 
text {if based on printed material}? 


Subject matter 
Is it timely or timeless? 
Treatment 
Has it imagination, originality, continuity? 
Technical qualities 
Are the photography and narration imagina- 
tive? 
Is the narration suited to the age level? 
Is the sound clear? 
Does the color add to the film's value? 
Use 
With what groups is it useful? 
Is it for general rather than classroom use? 
What are its special uses—discussion, train- 
ing, music appreciation, etc.? 





consistently the best possible programs, How 
many library film showings have that haphaz- 
ard appearance of good materials thrown to- 
gether with no particular relation to each other 
—or to what is going on locally, or elsewhere? 
How many "Family Nights" are made up of 
the pleasant little items in the collection, geared 
to the level of the family ten year old? How 
many programs list travel film after travel film? 
This is probably the screen’s purest escape 
literature—a good deal more so than the usual 
theatrical film which often bows, at least, in the 
direction of social and political problems. 
There are libraries which continually schedule 
flm programs made up of nothing but free 
films. Some of the best films we have are free 
or sponsored, but they are the exception. 
What librarian would build a book collection of 
free materials exclusively? These programs 
may be more popular than others that have 
serious content or aesthetic appeal, but librari- 
ans do not consider the most popular book the 
best one. If we undertake to supply films to 
the community we have a responsibility to sup- 
ply the best and to see that they are used to 
the best advantage. 

The selection and use of films is tied into 
our own knowledge and appreciation of films. 
They can provide factual information in many 
fields; they can portray and interpret all aspects 
of life and the world we live in; they are, them- 
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selves, one of the arts of our time; yet where 
do we have an opportunity to learn to know, to 
appreciate, to judge them? For those of us 
who are in the business now, and for most of 
the people coming into it in the immediate fu- 
ture, it is mostly a matter of self-education. 
We have classes in literary appreciation from 
grade school on through college. An important 
part of library education is book selection, but 
rare are the film appreciation or selection 
courses in, or out of, library schools, Sending 
the library school student to the department of 
education within the university is not the best 
preparation either. These courses often de- 
vote an inordinate amount of time to audio- 
visual gadgets; they are classroom, often ele- 
mentary classroom, oriented; and the films 
screened, if any, are classroom subjects. The 
use of films with a greatly varied adult com- 
munity, a totally different technique from that 
of the classroom, is not a part of such courses. 

Much of what we learn of literary apprecia- 
tion and book selection can be applied to films, 
but too often we seem unable to make the 
transference. Many of the same basic ques- 
tions apply. What was the author (producer— 
director) trying to say? How well did he 
succeed? Was the material well organized? 
Was it presented honestly, with taste and style? 
Is it timely, or timeless? How will it be useful 
to the people whom this library serves? We 
can teach ourselves a great deal. There are 
several books which give us the basic principles 
of good film making. Nothing substitutes for 
seeing films, and seeing them again, critically. 
Reading good film criticism helps establish 
standards and all librarians have access to the 
Saturday Review whose critics are second to 
none. The foregoing relates mostly to theatri- 
cal film, but as James Card says, 16mm is only 
a size, there is no essential difference—a quarto 
as opposed to an octavo volume. 

Another reason for the film’s lack of accept- 
ability in libraries is the product itself, which 
has not lived up to the hopes we had for it 
ten years ago. The production of good instruc- 
tional films has expanded and improved, but 
this is not generally speaking, library material. 
There is a plethora of art films of varying de- 
grees of excellence and there are many good 
films on mental health, child care, family and 
group relations. Up to date films in other 
subject areas, for adults, are not readily found. 
Compared with the great variety of subject 
areas available in print this is poverty indeed, 
and while no such variety could be expected 


in this medium, we were entitled to expect 
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more than has appeared in recent years. It is 
hardly possible to build a well rounded, bal- 
anced collection from the available productions. 

There are almost no good literary films (as ' 
distinguished from the instructional film) màde 
for children in this country. Another great lack 
is in the field of public affairs where films made 
a promising beginning until about 1945. The 
great problems of our time are the political, 
Social and economie problems. These the 
16mm film has almost refused to touch. Re- 
cently one of our larger libraries which is noted 
for its excellent film service, was planning a 
program for a library conference to be held at 
the same time UNESCO was meeting in the 
city. The UN is one of the most important 
institutions in today's world but there was no 
film available about the UN or UNESCO that 
was not so old it was unusable. In a world so 
influenced by the forces of caution and fear 
this is, perhaps, understandable, but it has left 
a vacuum in a subject field where material is 
most needed. It is one form of censorship, and 
has resulted in some contempt for both the me- 
dium and its producers. The authors and pub- 
lishers of books have shown more courage, and 
librarians have admired them for it and sup- 
ported them in it. 

Librarians need to do what they have not yet 
learned to do in many cases, to accept the film 
as a source of further information, different 
from the book only in form, not in content. 
Probably no film can do as thorough a job as 
a book on the same subject, but it can provide 
an intensive and dramatic presentation, and 
many people who will look at a film will not 
read a book on the same subject. It is just as 
much our obligation to provide these materials 
as the books, periodicals, maps and pictures 
we have included in our budgets for years. 
We must also use them with the same intelli- 
gence and respect. 

Now that 16mm films, not too long ago 
looked upon by the general library profession 
as gadgets or gimmicks, are beginning to 
achieve the stature and recognition they de- 
serve as legitimate library materials, librarians 
have a greater responsibility than ever before to 
see that they are effectively promoted and pro- 
grammed within the library and the community. 
How to discharge this responsibility satis- 
factorily so that interested library personnel as 
well as community leaders may be kept in- 
formed and trained in how to use the, vast 
wealth of material on films for informational 
rather than entertainment purposes is the ques- 
tion at hand. 
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* Library Film Programming 


Using Films Creatively 


Virginia Beard 


The community angle of the question may 
present relatively little problem. It depends 
Бес upon the promotional activities of the 
library department responsible for selling the 
library film resources and services to the com- 
munity at large. In our department we con- 
stder films as essential as printed materials, 
consequently we try always to be alert and 
prepared to talk “films” to any luncheon group, 
women’s club or civic organization interested 
in using films creatively. 

In Cleveland a net result of this word-of- 
mouth publicity is that churches, service clubs, 
PTA groups, parochial and suburban schools, 
museums, colleges and universities, labor 
unions, social and welfare agerfcies, and the 
like have acquired copies of the library film 
catalogs and supplements on file to study and 
consult. Having these printed aids at hand, 
they are at liberty and encouraged to contact 
the library's Film Bureau either in person or by 
telephone for further program counselling and 
advice. This informational and advisory service 
is further augmented by the second class mail- 
ing to some five hundred groups and organiza- 
tions within the county of a monthly newsletter 
for program planners entitled Reel Sights and 
Sounds. An additional supply is kept on hand 
in the Bureau for pick-up by film patrons whose 
names are not included in the mailing list. 

The primary purpose of the newsletter, of 
course, is to keep the community informed of 
new acquisitions through brief annotations, but 
it also includes tips on film programming and 
utilization, announcement of Main Library pro- 
grams and special previews, and selected film 
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bibliographies suitable for programming in 
connection with such national events as United 
Nations Week, Brotherhood Month, and Na- 
tional Education Week. At intervals the news- 
letter carries listing of films, new as well as old, 
to meet the interests and needs of specialized 
groups such as business and industry, social 
agencies, PTA's, film societies, garden clubs, 
boy scout groups, etc. 

The Akron Public Library, Canton, Detroit 
and Long Beach, California, just to mertion a 
few, circulate similar news bulletins anc from 
our own telling results, we feel certain that 
these libraries find them as satisfactory and 
inexpensive a means of promoting better film 
programming as does Cleveland. 

Telephone inquiries prove that the newslet- 
ter generates not only an interest in new films 
but rekindles an enthusiasm for older titles. 
Requests for The River, The City, Preface to A 
Life, Loon's Necklace, Boundary Lines, Super- 
visor as a Leader, Your Children and You. Face 
of Youth, Journey Into Medicine are excellent 
cases in point. This is all to the good when 
nothing but new films, pretty color films, or 
films without socio-economic impact frequently 
seem to be the order of the day. 

The established practice of scheduling peri- 
odie previews of the new films in the library 
for community groups and leaders in special- 
ized subject areas also results in better film pro- 
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gramming. These screenings are informal and 
invitation to attend them is either printed or 
issued by telephone. They involve discussion, 
presentation demonstrations, and on more 
formally planned occasions adopt the pattern 
of a workshop or institute, with two or more 
local agencies co-sponsoring the event at the 
instigation and invitation of the Film Bureau. 

A rewarding example of this type of pro- 
gramming which continued over a period of 
some four or five years was the annual series of 
monthly workshops co-sponsored by the Cleve- 
land Round Table of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, the Links Club, The 
Cleveland Council of PTA's, the Cleveland 
Council of Church Women, Federation of Jew- 
ish Women’s Organizations and the Cleveland 
Public Library. This series, “Human Relations 
on the Screen,” enabled program chairmen, 
civic leaders, film specialists and others to see 
the best intergroup relation films available and 
at the same time learn how to use them to full 
advantage either in group discussions or public 
meetings. 

Old hat stuff? Routine devices? Obviously 
—why argue the point? But by employing 
them, the film staff is working in the best spirit 
of public relations with groups in the com- 
munity and using the manifold resources, skills, 
and leadership training at its command, to aid 
and educate the film user on how to use and 
program films intelligently. At the same time, 
to paraphrase our good friend, Cecile Starr, 
with a minimum of trouble and expense the 
library is opening up for itself and the com- 
munity “a window on the world—a window 
through which the library and the community 
can observe people, things and activities which 
are beyond ordinary vision and which both the 
library and the community are richer for know- 
ing about.” 

Having given consideration to the commu- 
nity, let us turn our attention to film program- 
ming within the library itself where central 
departments, branch agencies and numerous 
county and suburban libraries far flung 
throughout a sprawling metropolitan area are 
interested in using films, but with skeleton 
staffs cannot afford time to travel downtown 
to the Main Library to preview them, 

The Film Bureau's responsibility to create the 
opportunity for preview still stands but how to 
discharge it to the satisfaction of the library 
agencies concerned requires careful study. 

Until recently oral film reviews and screen- 
ing of new films were a regular feature of the 
Main Library book meetings and divisions, de- 
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partments and branch agencies concerned with 

film programming had an opportunity to see 

them and analyze their contents in terms of , 
their own neighborhood interests and program- 
ming needs. . 

Of late, the continuation of this practice has 
not seemed feasible, so the department at pres- 
ent is exploring other possibilities for setting р 
some sort of satisfactory machinery by whic 
effective library film programming can be con- 
tinued at its present high standards. 

An equitable disposition of the present stale- 
mate, of course, would be the scheduling of a 
regular monthly film meeting—comparable in 
pattern and purpose to the book meetings. 
Such a meeting would permit the previewing 
of new films, a thorough and critical evalua- 
tion of their content and quality, and utiliza- 
tion demonstrations. Attention to and infor- 
mation concerning other non-book materials, 
such as filmstrips, kodachrome slides, and non- 
musical recordings could also be a part of the 
meeting. 

This solution to the problem failing, depart- 
ments and bfanch agencies might agree to ex- 
plore the practicability of having these activi- 
ties incorporated into their monthly confer- 
ences. 

For the past year new children’s films have 
been shown and discussed at the Children’s 
Department meetings, and this arrangement 
has resulted in better film programming for 
children and an intensification of cooperation 
between the Children’s Department and the 
Film Bureau. 

To state our policy briefly: we stand willing 
to cooperate and expend our facilities to the 
hilt in order to meet observable and expressed 
needs, It is only through the cooperative efforts 
of many that good library film programming 
can be done creatively. 

Examples of intramural film programming 
which illustrate this dictum are: thirteen sea- 
sons of weekly Noon Hour film programs; two 
series of Saturday morning film programs for 
children presented in the Main Library dur- 
ing the Fall of 1951 and the Spring of 1952; 
a series of eight film programs for business and 
industry in 1953 which attracted considerable 
local as well as national attention due to 
Cleveland’s reputation as one of the nation’s 
foremost industrial centers; two series of “Fic- 
tion and Films” programs for readers and book 
lovers; and a recently presented series of ten 
programs entitled, "To-night At Eight," in- 
spired by Dr. Raynard C. Swank's keynote 
address, "Sight and Sound in a World of 
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Books,” delivered at the ALA Pre-Conference 

Audio-Visual Wérkshop in June, 1953, at the 
. University of Southern California. This series 
correlated not only book talks but films, koda- 
chrome slides, non-musical recordings and even 
a five-minute demonstration of a talking book 
for the blind. 

In every instance, the theme and objectives 
of the programs cited above, were carefully 
planned and warked out in advance. But what 
is more important is that they were properly 
coordinated and publicized to the slightest 
detail by our own department, the Children’s 
Department, the Business Information Bureau, 
Main Library and the Public Relations Depart- 
ment, respectively. 

Such coordinated effort spells one thing— 
quality film programming at a high level. 

The Cleveland picture would not be com- 
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plete without a word about the branches 
which, at times and under handicap, have 
presented commendable programs correlating 
books and films. These programs focusing on 
family living, community problems, nationality 
interests and cultures, and our American way 
of life not only evidence considerable skill and 
imagination in planning, but help promote film 
utilization and win for the Film Bureau new 
film enthusiasts and patrons. 

Let us have more of this cooperative kind of 
programming. lf we can, the deplorable prac- 
tice of programming films from a printed cata- 
log, or showing films for the sake of showing 
films, or because they are pretty and in color, 
or just as fill-ins for the guest speaker who at 
the eleventh hour fails to put in an appearance 
due to an attack of laryngitis, will eventually 
vanish from the scene. 


Problems and Possibilities 
of Previewing 


Forrest Alter 


Previewing and what film festivals offer 
to audio-visual librarians 


One of the problems in using films, whether 
you are in charge of an audio-visual depart- 
ment with a good-sized collection or just occa- 
sionally putting on a program made up of 
rented or borrowed films, is the problem of 
selection. 

Obviously you must first decide what sub- 
jects you are interested in having represented 
in your collection or your programs. If you 
are buying, since your film budget will prob- 
ably be quite limited, your subject scope will 
have to be narrower than that for books. For- 
tunately you can supplement your collection 
by accepting on deposit sponsored films you 
consider will be useful and by borrowing or 
renting for specific programs. And you can 
decide not to buy in fields where sufficient films 
are available readily elsewhere. 

If you do not have to supply films for school 
use, you will ignore the film that deals with 
fractions or explains the use of a spectograph. 
But, although you can immediately eliminate 
academic classroom films, you cannot ignore 
all teaching films; for producers, cognizant of 
other markets for their product, often make 
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films which can be used outside the classroom 
as well as in a formal educational situation. 
Unless you have a military clientele, you will 
not bother with the film showing the cleaning 
and assembling of a machine gun. As a matter 
of principle, you will probably skip the film 
devoted entirely to extolling the merits of a 
detergent. 

In selecting books, the librarian can compare 
reviews and evaluations published by the Sat- 
urday Review, the New York Times, the New 
York Herald. Tribune, Time, the Library Jour- 
nal, The Booklist, and Virginia Kirkus—and 
this is not a complete list. However, there 
are comparatively few reviews of 16mm films, 
and often all one can find in print about a 
film is what is contained in a distributor's 
announcement, a listing in an audio-visual peri- 
odical, or an entry in Educational Film Guide. 
Since the days when Kurtz Myers was review- 
ing for the Library Journal, we have not had 
reviews of 16mm films regularly in a major 
library periodical? There are excellent reviews 


1 ALA's The Booklist began reviewing 16mm films once a month 
with the issue for January 1, 1956.—Eprror 
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in Educational Screen, but they are often of 
classroom films which most public libraries will 
not be purchasing. Reviews and reports in 
Film News, Film World and A-V World, and 
Business Screen should certainly be read. 
Periodicals in the subject fields should be 
watched for they sometimes contain film re- 
views. Educational Film Library Association 
evaluations should be considered, but remem- 
bering the primary interests of the evaluators 
"who in many instances are from classroom- 
centered institutions such as teachers colleges. 
Cecile Starr writing in the Saturday Review, 
more than most reviewers, looks at films in 
terms of the general audience which is the 
library's public. 

Most libraries order books on the basis of 
announcements and reviews, without having 
the opportunity of examining the volumes, but 
not without knowing a great deal about them. 
But the investment made in purchasing the 
average film is so much greater than that in 
purchasing the average book, unless the book 
is bought in quantity, that it is wise to examine 
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(or, to be more technical, preview) films before 
investing in them, s 

The audio-visual librarian should see as 
many films as he possibly can. After seejng 
each, he should fill out an. evaluation form or 
jot down an evaluation for later reference. 
Then when he has money to spend, he can 
check over the notes he has made on films he 
has seen and make up his list for purchase. 
Quite a few organizations have developed 
evaluation sheets, and a number of these are 
tie in books on the administration of 
school audio-visual departments; but some are 
forbiddingly complex. The Library of the Film 
Council of America has a collection of such 
forms which can be consulted. + 

Whether a film be only 10 minutes in length 
or 90 minutes, it is a time-consuming process 
to preview it. You have to put it on a pro- 
jector, look at sufficient footage to know that it 
will not do, or look at the entire film to be sure 
that what starts out promisingly ends with 
that promise fulfilled. Then it must be re- 
moved from the projector. (Don’t bother re- 
winding it; the distributor prefers to get it 
back without it being rewound.) A book can 
be taken home, examined on the bus or read 
while sitting in your favorite easy chair; but 
rare is the librarian who has a 16mm projector 
at home or can cart one there. However, get- 
ting the reaction of one’s family or friends— 
especially children if the film is intended for 
a child audience—can be rewarding. But do 
not be swayed completely by others since it is 
you who are the specialist and only you can 
think in terms of your collection and its needs. 

Previewing films in one’s own library is not 
only not an inexpensive procedure from the 
standpoint of the time needed to actually see 
the film. One must order the film for preview, 
it must be sent back to the distributor with the 
library normally paying the return postage or 
express charges, and a new print has to be 
ordered if the title is to be purchased. Despite 
the costs involved, I cannot stress too strongly 
the advisability of previewing before purchas- 
ing, renting, or borrowing. 

A film can be more powerful than a book. 
I do not mean to say that there are films which 
have changed the course of history, as some 
books are claimed to have done. (However, 
films have not been in existence for as long as 
books, and there may yet come along a film 
which will go down in history as having 
changed it.) Certainly the average film which 
the library has in its collection will be seen 
by more people in the community than read 
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the average book which the same library has 
in its holdings.. And the film will probably 
make a greater impact, if it has any impact 
to make. I do not mean to review here the 
comparative impact of the printed word and 
the visual image. Many studies have been 
made in this field, and those especially inter- 
ested can follow new developments in the 
Audio-Visual Communication Review. 

Films chosen should meet the qualitative 
standards set up by the library for its pur- 
chases of books. This discussion, however, 
will not attempt to suggest specific standards 
of selection, and the remainder of this article 
will be given over to a consideration of certain 
eccasions for seeing films outside the library 
and an importance some of these have which 
goes beyond the chance to see films. 

At ALA conferences, the librarian has not 
only the opportunity to examine new books 
and periodicals but he can also at the noon- 
time film showings see some of the best of the 
new 16mm films. These screenings, ar- 
ranged by the Audio-Visual Board, the Audio- 
Visual Round Table, and the audio-visual de- 
partment of the conference city’s public li- 
brary, are intended not just for those who work 
full-time with А-У materials. The sponsor- 
ing groups hope that others will come and get 
ideas for film programs. A librarian from a 
technology department looking at a film on 
the formation of the Grand Canyon may de- 
cide to put on a program or series of pro- 
grams on “The Earth Around Us.” An art 
librarian seeing a film on Jackson Pollock 
may become interested in showing films on 
“Artists at Work.” Another librarian may see 
the possibilities of a general series with the 
embracing title “Peoples and Places.” 

Other national conferences also often offer 
the opportunity of seeing films, for rare is the 
association today which does not have some film 
screenings included in its conference program. 
Of course it is at the audio-visual association 
conferences where you will see the most films. 
These meetings also offer the opportunity of 
talking with other individuals who are work- 
ing in the audio-visual field. Some of those 
who attend are librarians who have many of 
the problems you do; others are from en- 
tirely different fields but use the same ma- 
terials as you and often make real contribu- 
tions to discussions—whether formal and in 
meetings or informal and outside the confer- 
ence rooms proper. 

I well remember the strongest impression 
made on me by my first Educational Film 
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Library Association conference. I had been 
working in the audio-visual field for about a 
year when I went to the conference and had 
the chance to hear speakers and to meet indi- 
viduals who for me until then had been merely 
names seen in audio-visual journals or on the 
credits titles of films. Listening to these 
people participating in discussions and having 
the chance to talk with them was a very real 
inspiration. 

The National Audio-Visual Association 
(NAVA) holds its annual meeting in Chicago in 
the summer and although the sessions are usu- 
ally not of particular interest to librarians, the 
audio-visual specialist will find the exhibition of 
equipment and product quite valuable. Here 
is a chance to see the latest in projectors, in 
room-darkening devices, in screens, as well as 
films, The Educational Film Library Asso- 
ciation (EFLA) holds its annual conference just 
prior to the NAVA meeting and those regis- 
tered for the EFLA conference are admitted 
without charge to the NAVA exhibits. (EFLA 
also holds a regional conference in New York 
during the year.) High points in every EFLA 
conference are the screening sessions. Often 
producers introduce their own films, explaining 
why and how they were made. Following 
each film, several specialists discuss it and then 
the audience is invited to offer their criti- 
cisms. Such sessions serve to sharpen one’s 
own critical values. 

The Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion (DAVI) of the National Education Asso- 
ciation switches its meetings back and forth 
across the country. Although intended for 
school audio-visual people, public librarians 
working in the audio-visual field, whether or 
not they are charged with the responsibility 
of providing materials for the local school 
system, will find much of interest in the DAVI 
sessions. 

Other meetings of interest to the audio- 
visual specialist are the annual conferences of 
the University Film Producers Association 
(UFPA) and the Society of Motion Picture 
and Television Engineers (SMPTE). 

There are still further opportunities during 
the year of seeing a number of films in a short 
period and of meeting other people who work 
with films. These are the film festivals, so 
much a part of the audio-visual scene today. 

There are fairly few of us who can get to 
Edinburgh or Venice or the other places where 
great international film festivals are held, I 
was fortunate last summer in being at Edin- 
burgh and in having the chance to see films 
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which had been selected from those sub- 
mitted from East and West, in having the 
opportunity of talking with English and Scot- 
tish film people, with those who had come 
from the U.S.S.R. and from New Zealand. It 
was a critical group and we argued over the 
merits of what we saw. I saw not only Ameri- 
can films that were new to me but also many 
films which will eventually be distributed in the 
States. 

But there are a number of smaller festivals 
held each year here in the States; and if the 
librarian can get to Cleveland, Stamford, or 
Columbus—to name but three—he will find 
the experience rewarding. If possible, ob- 
tain in advance the schedule of films being 
screened, check it with the list of titles you 
want to preview which you have drawn up 
from announcements and reviews, and make 
the most of the opportunity of seeing these 
films with someone else doing the chores of 
ordering and projecting. 

From April 28 to 27, the Third American 
Film Assembly (AFA) will be held by the 
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Film Council of America (FCA) in Chicago. 
The Golden Reel Film Festival, the outstand- 
ing 16mm film festival held in the United .. 
States, and a Sound Slidefilm Conference 
with its own screenings, are presented as 
parts of the AFA. There are general sessions 
and workshops as well as exhibits at the As- 
sembly which brings together outstanding 
personalities from various sections of the 
audio-visual field. Because of the number of 
films competing for Golden Reels (over 380 
were screened in 3 days last year), several 
categories are screened simultaneously; but 
the films are shown on schedule and it is pos- 
sible to figure out what you can see during 
the week. И 

In summary, а major problem in a library’s 
film program is that of selection. It is highly 
recommended, even essential, that films be 
previewed before they are purchased, rented 
or borrowed. Previewing outside the library 
has the added advantage of bringing one in 
touch with others working with films. 


Putting Films to Work 


Muriel б. Javelin 


Selected examples of : 


Library Film 


Many librarians are unaware of the possibili- 
ties of the 16mm film. They do not recognize 
the potential impact upon the educational and 
aesthetic development of the individual and 
the group. Yet there are many examples of 
effective, even unique, uses of films in library 
programs. Some children's librarians correlate 
all their film showings with books. "Let us not 
forget,” say other librarians, "that just as a 
recording can be listened to without a book, or 
a story hour can be enjoyed by itself, a film 
can frequently, in its own right, open up new 
experiences for a child." 

'That film programs actually do lead to the 
reading of books was demonstrated during the 
summer reading program of the San Marino 
(California) library when, for the first time, 
stories and book talks were related to films. 
The children read 45% more books than the 
previous year. 
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Programs 


Recordings are also used with films and 
books. 'The Santa Monica (California) librar- 
ian writes, “То give children a more definite 
idea of foreign countries, the people and their 
language, we scheduled three foreign programs 
—Spanish, French, and Italian. Оп the French 
program, we used a film on children in France, 
a second film narrated in French, a recording 
of children’s French folk songs, and books about 
France.” In a series of story hours the Grand 
Rapids (Michigan) library combined one of the 
Gloria Chandler recordings Books Bring Ad- 
venture with a film on the locale of the story. 
A typical program included Lois Lenski’s 
Bayou Suzette and the films Alligator Thrills 
and People along the Mississippi. 

Libraries іп many areas are trying to'im- 
prove the use of films in their communities. 
The LaCrosse workshop Programming with 
Films, planned with the help of the Univer- 
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sity of Wisconsin Extension Division, included 
a program for community groups on effective 
use of films; a clinic on audio-visual equipment; 
and film showings for program planners. 
Twenty-one representatives from community 
groups received cards from the Livingston 
County Memorial Library (Chillicothe, Mis- 
souri) showing that they had completed a four- 
hour workshop in which they had threaded the 
projector while wearing blindfolds, learned how 
to use the rewind equipment, and how not to 
mend a film. 

In Springfield, Missouri, the County Library 
and the County Agent together worked out an 
attractive program aid suggesting books, peri- 
odicals, and audio-visual materials for a variety 
of subjects. This is being used by presidents 
and program chairmen of fifty-three clubs. 

In addition to inviting community representa- 
tives and library staff members to participate 
in evaluating films for purchase, the Films 
Department of the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
(Baltimore) holds previews of newly acquired 
films of interest to program chairmen, followed 
by a discussion on how the films can be used. 
During Brotherhood Week, the film Can We 
Immunize Against Prejudice was used at the 
Cincinnati Library as the basis of a panel dis- 
cussion by a parent, and the heads of four 
community agencies. Eight agencies coop- 
erated with the library "to give program plan- 
ners an idea of the types of human relation 
programs that can be planned throughout the 
year, utilizing film and book resources." 

Many library film programs are worked out 
with the help of community groups. An 
Augusta (Georgia) Branch Librarian writes, 
"The Augusta Music Club assumed responsi- 
bility for programming and publicity when the 
library presented Music in the Garden, seven 
weekly outdoor summer programs alternating 
between recorded classical selections and a 
musical film. ... People came with blankets, 
pillows, and their own folding chairs." The 
Magic of Music Series, held in four of Enoch 
Pratt’s branch libraries, were co-sponsored by 
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the Women's Association of the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra to increase local interest 
in the orchestra and to promote reading and 
use of library resources. The series combined 
music films with selections by Baltimore artists. 

The Kingsport (Tennessee) Library cooper- 
ated with the Science Women's Club in a pro- 
gram using the film Bird Migration. During 
her brief talk on possible causes of bird migra- 
tion, the speaker referred often to the books 
and pamphlets which were on display. 

A unique program of films and reading was 
developed by the Kansas City (Missouri) Pub- 
lic Library and the Naturalization Council for 
members of an Americanization class of refu- 
gees. At each session a film was shown, re- 
lated as nearly as possible with the reading. 
The general comment was, “I'll be glad to be- 
come a part of this great country—glad when 
І am an American.” 

With the Michigan Society for mental health, 
the Detroit Public Library is currently offering 
two film discussion programs in six branch li- 
braries, with qualified speakers. One is a 
series of four meetings on Mental Illness is 
Treatable; the second, a series of five sessions 
Meeting the Stress of Everyday Life. 

The Sheboygan (Wisconsin) Branch of the 
American Association of University Women 
co-sponsored an exhibit of chinaware in the 
Mead Library. Masters in Art and Clay and 
a privately owned film on Meissen china were 
shown each afternoon for the two weeks of the 
exhibit, with specially arranged talks. With 
the cooperation of the Los Angeles County 
Museum the Pasadena (California) library has 
monthly showings of documentary or historical 
films, such as The Titan. Books are reviewed 
at all meetings. The Librarian writes, “In this 
case films may be looked upon as ‘bait’ to bring 
in an audience who basically prefer films to 
reading. I have never been able to measure 
in a tangible way the effect of book reviews, 
but I feel strongly that films should be corre- 
lated with the printed word.” 

The Pasadena view is held by many. On 
the other hand, there are librarians who also 
believe in “the film for film’s sake.” The St. 
Paul (Minnesota) Public Library and the Na- 
tional Association of Internal Revenue Em- 
ployees planned eight library noon film pro- 
grams for Revenue employees. “They were 
not training, discussion, or serious programs 
and had nothing to do with governmental ac- 
tivities,” comments the librarian. “They were 
just е films.” 

Libraries of all sizes are on the alert to recog- 
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nize ways in which they can assist groups in 
their communities. 

“My time is up next Monday and I'm going 
to get out,” said the prisoner. “But if it is 
all right with the captain I would like to come 
back to the camp for the discussion next week.” 
This man, who was serving a short prison term 
in the Guilford County area of North Carolina, 
was one of the members of a discussion series 
for prisoners originated by the Greensboro Pub- 
lic Library. Films were particularly useful 
since they helped to fill a gap for those who 
had difficulty in comprehending the readings. 
Discussions ranged from Alcoholism and Civil 
Liberties to the Atom Bomb. 

Other cooperative film programs include a 
series of programs co-sponsored by neighbor- 
hood agencies in the 115th Street Branch (New 
York City) for tenants in a new housing proj- 
ect; a monthly cultural evening in honor of 
a Latin America country with recordings, films, 
local talent, and a talk by the consul planned 
by the Miami (Florida) Library and the Alianza 
Interamericana; a discussion program based on 
the film By All Means, worked out by the 
Fitchburg (Massachusetts) Library for a local 
church. 

Libraries often link their film programs with 
events in the community. During the celebra- 
tion of Historic Quincy Days (Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts) the library succeeded in borrowing 
from the Ford Foundation four kinescopes of 
the TV Omnibus shows on the Adams Family. 
The rest of the week miscellaneous art and his- 
tory films were shown in connection with the 
American water colors, and oil portraits of early 
colonists loaned to the library by the Fogg 
Museum and the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

The librarian’s awareness of community 
needs is evidenced in many areas. You and 
Your Community was the title of a film discus- 
sion series in the St. George Branch of the New 
York library. An open forum and final meeting 
was held with the cooperation of the Com- 
munity Welfare Council of Staten Island “to 
focus thinking on what practical steps we, as 
citizens, can take in our community to resolve 
some of the kinds of problems highlighted in 
discussions which followed film showings.” 

Two unusual film programs on driver’s edu- 
cation have been developed—one in Seattle 
(Washington) the other in Boston (Massachu- 
setts). - The Seattle publicity asked: "Are you 
a new driver or learner? Improve your tech- 
nique by seeing films and listening to experts. 
Are you an experienced motorist? ... Your 
legal and insurance problems will be discussed.” 
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Driving Is a Family Affair was emphasized in 
a series of four film discussion programs in 
three of Boston’s branch libraries and the Cen- , 
tral Library. This program was conducted with 
the cooperation of the Massachusetts Registry 
of Motor Vehicles, the Mayor’s Automotive 
Committee, and the Association of Driving 
Schools for Young Adults. 

The San Antonio (Texas) library worked with 
the TV Council in an effort to.secure an Edu- 
cational Channel by taking responsibility for 
film showings to supplement and support the 
arguments of the speakers. This library also 
used films and other materials to acquaint the 
citizens of the community with the various 
aspects of library service available to them. * 

Two uses of theatrical films are suggested 
by the Miami (Florida) and Salina (Kansas) 
libraries. During the summer the Miami li- 
brary schedules film classics from the New 
York Museum of Modern Art. Recordings are 
carefully chosen to create the mood of the film 
which is usually silent. A unique examination 
and discussion series of current theatrical films 
is just beginning in Salina. Participants are 
asked to view a pre-selected film in a local 
theatre and then on a specified date to come 
to a discussion at the library. Marty was the 
first; The Man with the Golden Arm, the sec- 
ond; Picnic, is to be the third. The local 
theatre carries a trailer on the program. 

Libraries, recognizing the interest in life and 
travel in other lands have approached this sub- 
ject in various ways. For example, four groups 
in Boonslick Regional Library (Missouri) using 
Public Affairs and government pamphlets, pe- 
riodical articles, and radio program reprints, 
held a discussion series on other lands. One 
group met in a community house that had 
formerly been a one-room rural school; another 
met in a school cafeteria. Each discussion was 
introduced by a film. 

Weekly noon film programs have become the 
custom in many libraries. At the suggestion of 
the Business Reference Branch, located in 
downtown Brooklyn, the library planned a 
series of films on Canada, using one industrial 
and one cultural film in each program. “We 
have ranged fairly widely for subjects since 
our industrial beginnings three years ago,” 
comments the film librarian. “Our present 
series Between Two Worlds includes films show- 
ing the development from primitive conditions 
to more modern ways of life in Africa and Asia.” 

Two of the many ways in which films are 
being used with senior citizens, groups are il- 
lustrated at the Boston Public Library. When 
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| fiver members of the Never Too Late Group 
previewed Retire to Life in preparation for 
their meeting, they recognized that the prob- 

- lems and solutions suggested by the film had 
been oversimplified. They worked out five 
role-playing skits, followed by buzz sessions, 
to discuss additional retirement problems and 
their possible solution. At another meeting 
the film Life with Grandpa served as the focus 
for a panel discussion by high school students, 
moderated by their English teacher. 

With the very good art films now being re- 
leased, a variety of programs is being pre- 
sented. The Kansas City (Missouri) Public Li- 
brary showed the film The Titan, with record- 
ings by Italian and French musicians and a 
short talk about Renaissance art illustrated by 
framed reproductions of paintings. 

The Art and Music Department of the 
Newark (New Jersey) Public Library for the 
last four years has held monthly film programs, 
using art and music films covered by the de- 
partment’s book collections. The programs 
have attracted many different interest groups. 
Artists swarmed in one evening to see Van 
Meegeren’s Faked Vermeers, while on the same 
evening others appreciated French Tapestries 
Visit America. Eliot O'Hara at work in Brush 
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Techniques was shown when a group of water 
colorists demonstrated their art. 

For four evenings Oakland (California) li- 
brary sponsored a Foreign Film Festival show- 
ing films in French, German, Swedish, and 
Spanish. Members of the consulate staff in 
San Francisco, spoke at the programs and pro- 
vided the films which were aimed to attract 
foreign language students and nationality 
groups. Books and language recordings were 
exhibited at each program. 

Librarians are putting films to. work in the 
community. I have necessarily given only a 
partial story of what is being done. We 
cannot rest until films have become fully ac- 
cepted as an integra] part of the whole library 
program and have found their rightful place 
beside the other library materials. The follow- 
ing, equally true today, was written in 1898 
as a piece of promotional literature in connec- 
tion with the Edison Projection machine: 
“What is the future of the film? Ask, rather, 
from what conceivable phase of the future it 
can be debarred. In the promotion of busi- 
ness interests, in the advancement of science, 
in the revelation of unguessed worlds, in its 
educational and recreative powers. . . . It is 
the earnest of the coming age.” 
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Columbus, by Ingri and Edgar Parin D’Aulaire. 
Pictures by the authors. Doubleday. $3.00. 
The life story of Christopher Columbus dramatically narrated 
and richly illustrated in full-page lithogzaphs. 
The Wicked Enchantment, by Margot Benary- 
Isbert. Translated by Richard and Clara Winston. 
Illustrated by Enrico Arno. Harcourt. $2.50. 
Evil personae of a Medieval legend come to life and nearly 
wreck the happiness of a present-day German cathedral town. 
Suspense and humor in an expert blending of fantasy and 
realism, 
The Children of Green Knowe, by Lucy M. Boston. 
Illustrated by Peter Boston. Harcourt. $2.75. 
A mood of enchantment suffuses this story in which three 
children of an earlier century come alive for a lonely boy 
visiting his great-grandmother in an English ancestral house. 
Switch on the Night, by Ray Bradbury. Pictures 
by Madeleine Gekiere. Pantheon. $2.50. 
Imaginative drawings which make effective use of line and 
color illustrate a poetically told story of a little boy who 
learned to like the night. 
Santiago, by Ann Nolan Clark. Illustrated by Lynd 
Ward, Viking. $2.75. 
A sensitive and moving story of the struggle of a Guatemalan 
Indian boy, torn between hís racial heritage and his Spanish 
upbringing, to find his rightful place in a modern world. 


Play With Me 
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Selected by the Book Evaluation Committee, 
Children’s Library Association, Division of Li- 
braries for Children and Young People. 


The Columbus Story, by Alice Dalgliesh, Illus- 


trated by Leo Politi. Scribner. $2.75. 
Well chosen events in the life of Columbus effectively pre- 
sented in simple text and handsome pictures. 

Dancing in the Moon, by Fritz Eichenberg. 

Pictures by the author. Harcourt. $2.25. 
Spontaneous nonsense rhymes and diverting pictures introduce 
children to the numbers 1 to 20. 
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The Buffalo Trace, by Virginia S. Eifert. Illus- 
trated by Manning de V. Lee. Dodd. $3.00. 
Unusually expressive writing vividly portrays people, scene, 
and period in an eventful chronical of Lincoln’s ancestors 
and pioneer America. 
Play With Me, by Marie Hall Ets. Pictures by 
the author. Viking. $2.50. " 
A little girl discovers the secret of making friends with wild 
creatures in this winsome, completely childlike picture book. 


The Three Kings of Saba, by Alf Evers. Illus- 
trated by Helen Sewell Lippincott. $2.50. 
The story of the three kings who trayelled together to 
Bethlehem to find the new prophet, adapted írom a legend 
told by Marco Polo. Striking illustrations. 
The Fabulous Firework Family, by James Flora. 
Pictures by the author. Harcourt. $2.75. 
The color and excitement of a Mexican fiesta are brilliantly 
portrayed in pictures and story of в family who build a 
magnificent firework castle for the fiesta of Santiago. 
See and Say, by Antonio Frascori. Pictures by 
the author. Harcourt. $3.00. 
A unique, truly international picture book in which familiar 
objects are shown in fine colored woodcuts, with the word for 
each given in four languages. 
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Springtime for Jeanne-Marie, by Francoise. Ріс- 
tures by the author. Scribner. $2.50. 
The simplicity of the story and bright pictures make this 
beguiling picture book perfect for the very young. 
The Fables of India, by Joseph Gaer. Illustrated 
by Randy Monk. Little. $3.00. 
Beast tales selected from The Panchatantra, The Hitopadesa, 
and The Jatakas and skillfully retold in simple, direct prose. 
World Full of Horses, st Daboy Ipcar. Pictures 
by the author. Doubleday. $2.50. 
Brisk, detailed pictures in warm colors show the place of 
horses in grandfather’s time and in the mechanized world of 
today. 
Frog Went A-Courtin’, retold by John Langstaff. 
Pictures by Feodor Rojankovsky. Harcourt $2.50. 
An American version of a well known ballad imaginatively 
interpreted in gay and colorful pictures. 


Carry On, Mr. Bowditch, by Jean Lee Latham. 
Illustrated by John O’Hara Cosgrave, II. Hough- 
ton. $2.75. 
Án animated fictionized biography of Nathaniel Bowditch, 
self-taught mathematician and astronomer who before the age 
of thirty had written The New American Practical Navigator. 
The Magician’s Nephew, by C. S. Lewis. Illus- 
trated by Pauline Baynes. Macmillan. $2.75. 
For another spellbinding fantasy about the magical land of 
Narnia the author goes back in time to its creation by the 
great lion Aslan. у 
The Golden Name Day, by Jennie D. Lindquist. 
Illustrated by Garth Williams. Harper. $2.75. 
A radiant, memorable story of a little girl's happy, eventful 
stay in the country with her Swedish-American grandparents. 
The Borrowers Afield, by Mary Norton. Illustrated 
by Beth and Joe Krush. Harcourt. $2.50. 
In a sequel which sustains the charm of the Borrowers’ minia- 
ture world Pod, Homily, and Arrietty escape to the open 
fields and spend a precarious winter in an old boot. 
Harriet Tubman: Conductor of the Underground 
Railroad, by Ann Petry. Crowell. $2.75. 
A forceful and moving portrait of the indomitable woman who 
led 300 of her people to freedom, written with sincerity and 
insight. 
The Secret River, by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. 
Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. Scribner. $2.50. 
Poetic prose and sensitive illustrations create an atmosphere 
of magic and btauty and make unforgettable a little girl's 
adventures in the imagination. 
Crystal Mountain, by Belle Dorman Rugh. Illus- 
trated by Ernest H, Shepard. Houghton. $2.75. 
Characters and setting are very real in this thoroughly enjoy- 
able story of the summer adventures of a group of children 
in the Lebanon mountains. 
Men, Microscopes, and Living Things, by Katherine 
B. Shippen. Illustrated by Anthony Ravielli. 
Viking. $3.00. 
The course of biological learning is clearly revealed through 
this adept survey of the work and discoveries of the world's 
great biologists. 
Crow Boy, by Taro Yashima. Pictures by the 
author. Viking. $2.75. 
Vibrant pictures and accompanying text tell a poignant story 
of a shy, lonely boy ridiculed or ignored by his Japanese 
village schoolmates because of his strangeness. 
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Committee members are: 
Jean Thomson, Toronto Public Libraries, Toronto, 
Canada, chairman; Laura E. Cathon, Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa; Leone Е. 
Garvey, Public Library, Berkeley, Calif.; Helen E. 
Kinsey, The Booklist, American Library Associa- 
tion; Mrs. Ruth Weedon Stewart, Public Library, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ERROR 
In “Stairway to Literary Fame," March 
issue, p. 156: "The Family Library, started in 
1843. . ." the date should read 1830. 








SPECIAL COURSES IN 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 


LIBRARY, LABORATORY, AND 
RESEARCH facilities of highest 
quality. 
SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and 
INSTITUTES in— 

Government and Politics 

Family Life 

Biological Sciences 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Industrial Education 

Humanities 

Speech 

and many others 


—and RECREATION!—sympho- 
ny and other concerts—plays 
—excursions — lectures — golf 
— tennis — swimming — fish- 
ing—campus in a distinguished 
cultural center yet located in 
the cool and refreshing Land of 
10,000 Lakes. 


FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 
JUNE 11-JULY 14 JULY 16-AUGUST 18 


For Bulletin write Dean of Summer Session 
610 Johnston Hall 


GRADUATE STUDY with dis- 
tinguished faculty. 
UNDERGRADUATE WORK 
in more than 1000 out- 
standing courses, 


UNIVERSITY or MINNESOTA 
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Newhery and Caldecott 
Awards—1955 


Chairman, Newbery and Caldecott Publicity 
Children’s Library Association 


The Newbery and Caldecott Awards for 1955 
were announced on Monday, March 5, 1956, 
in the New York office of Frederic G. Melcher, 
donor of the medals. It was an informal, but 
ať the same time, impressive occasion. Among 
the distinguished guests present were such 
notables as Anne Carroll Moore, Irene Smith 
Green, Ellen Lewis Buell of the Times, and 
Harrison Smith of the 
Saturday Review. Es- 
ther Averill, who pub- 
lished Daniel Boone 
and other books illus- 
trated by Mr. Rojan- 
kovsky in Paris during 
the thirties, was an- 
other honored guest. 
John O'Hara Cosgrave 
IT, illustrator of Carry 
On, Mr. Bowditch, was 
introduced at the 
meeting. The Chil- 
dren’s Book Council was represented by Vir- 
ginia Fowler, its president, Lucy Tompkins, 
executive secretary, and May Massee, past 
president. 

Mr. Melcher spoke briefly, telling the back- 
ground of the Newbery and Caldecott awards. 
He then presented the medals to the Children’s 
Library Association. Marian C. Young, chair- 
man of the Awards committee, accepted the 
medals for the Association, and presented the 
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Frog Went 
A-Courtin'! 
HARCOURT 
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wiuners. The medals will be conferred at the 
Newbery-Caldecott banquet at the Eden Roc 
Hotel in Miami Beach 
on June 19, 1956. 

The Newbery Award 
this year goes to Jean 
Lee Latham for Carry 
On, Mr. Bowditch, 
published by Hough- 
ton Mifflin, Miss La- 
tham is a person of 
great versatility, for 
she has done plays 
and radio and televi- 
sion shows. On the 
technical side she has 
studied radio maintenance and repair and dur- 
ing World War II she worked in electronics 
and was a Civilian in Charge of Signal Corps 
inspectors. When challenged that it would be 
impossible to write an interesting book about a 
“human calculating machine” she set out to 
prove that it could be done. In Carry On, Mr. 
Bowditch, she has succeeded in bringing to life 
not only the famous navigator and the people 
among whom he lived, but a whole period as 
well. 

The Caldecott Medal was awarded Feodor 
Rojankovsky for his gay, colorful illustration 
of Frog Went A-Courtin’, by John Langstaff, 
published by Harcourt Brace. Mr. Rojankov- 
sky was born in Russia and in 1912 began his 
studies at the Moscow Art Academy. These 
were interrupted by the First World War. 
He later lived in Poland where he became an 
art director for a large publishing house in 
Posnan. In 1927 he moved to Paris and lived 
there until 1941. This was a period of fruitful 
work, much of which was published later in the 
United States. World War II brought him to 
the United States, and he now lives in Bronx- 
ville, New York. 


Jean Lee Latham 


Carry On, Mr. Bowditch 


HOUGHTON 


“Without my Uncle Rat's consen 


I would not marry the president!’ 





Sightseeing in Greater Miami 
Margaret M. Beaton 


Miami is an exciting vacation spot in winter, fall or spring, but a 
summer spent in this wonderland (or even a week or two) can be just 
as exciting and a lot less expensive. Prices of nearly everything are 
much less than in the “season.” 

June is a capricious month when it comes to weather. It will be 
warm, but not excessively hot. The average mean temperature is 80° 
and chances are that it will rain sometime during your stay (keep 
your fingers crossed—it may not rain a drop!) but if it does it will 
probably be a right good shower and will be over as quickly as it came. 

Air conditioning seems to have had its inception here—it's just about 
everywhere, so if it’s a bit warm have no fear, you can cool off in the 
hotel; in the restaurant; in the theater; in the cocktail lounge; or even 
in the ocean! 

Now that we have the atmospheric conditions under control let's 
talk about where to go and what to see. 

Just as in any metropolitan city there are the usual and dependable 
bus tours (and in Miami there are the thrilling boat trips bobbing in 
and out of islands) but if you would like to take things more leisurely 
and see only what you prefer, then a private car is your best bet. 
Rental cars are available at a moderate rate. 

Sightseeing is fun in Greater Miami, but there is so much to see 
that it’s a matter of selection depending upon one's tastes and interests. 
For instance there are the cultural musts like the fabulous Vizcaya, the 
incredible Spanish Monastery, and the interesting modern campus of 
the University of Miami. For garden lovers there is the delightful 
Fairchild Tropical Garden. A visit to the Seaquarium will fascinate 
old and young alike. Then there are the usual tourist attractions such 
as the Seminole Indian Villages, the Parrot Jungle, and the Monkey 
Jungle (where the monkeys run wild and the spectators are caged!), 

But perhaps your idea of a real vacation is to laze on the beach and 
make like a beachcomber. There are miles and miles of sand and 
pounding ocean surf not only on Miami Beach but on lovely palm- 
studded Crandon Park which is a Dade County park located between 
Miami and Coral Gables (or about a forty-five minute drive from the 
Fontainebleau). 

If you are a fishing enthusiast the Miami area is an angler’s paradise. 
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РУ boats with expert guides are available 
for daily charter. * Or if you have your rod and 

, reel you may fish for free from one of the piers 
or several causeways. _ 

The bangtails will not be running but you 
should see Hialeah Park, one of the finest race 
tracks in the world. The vista of stately royal 
palms as one enters the Park is breathtakingly 
beautiful. Add to this the tropical landscap- 
ing, notably the glorious hibiscus, the climbing 
purple bougainvillea, the flock of graceful fla- 
mingos, and you have a rewarding sight. 

Miami Beach needs no introduction to you 
—its beauties, its salubrious climate, its mag- 
nificent hotels, its fabulous motels, have been 
publicized from one end of the world to 
the other by experts, and even Arthur Godfrey, 
so we shall not dwell on this playground 
which you will soon see for yourself. Your 
hotel will probably supply you with copies 
of “This Week in Miami and the Beach” which 
will give you a pretty good picture of what 
is going on, suggesting swank bistros, smart 
night clubs, etc. (if you are so minded!). But 
you may be interested to know that Miami 
Beach has no railroad, no airport, and believe 
it or not no cemetery, All planes and trains 
arrive in Miami. Several “causeways” join 
Miami to Miami Beach. 

If you are ready, how about starting on our 
sightseeing tour? 

We'll leave the Beach and take the Venetian 
Causeway (10¢ toll bridge) and cross Bis- 
cayne Bay to Miami. We'll turn left here and 
go to the Top o' the Columbus (Hotel) for 
a quick cocktail and catch the view from this 
copy-cat of the Top o' the Mark. Let your 
eyes wander over the blue, blue Biscayne Bay 
until they almost reach Miami Beach. 

There below us is traffic-busy Biscayne 
Boulevard. A little to the left is the Yacht 
Basin and to the right, in Bayfront Park, the 
imposing white marble building is the new 
million dollar Miami Public Library. 

How about lunch in the Terrace Room of 
Miami's newest downtown hotel, The Bis- 
cayne Terrace—just a block or two from here? 

Now that we're sufficiently fortified where 
shall we go first? Lets take the southern 
route and circle around to the west and north 
and then head back to the Beach. We can’t 
possibly do it in a day, but you may stop as 
you choose and then complete the tour at 
your ‘leisure now that youre somewhat ori- 
ented. 

Well skirt the downtown section as we 
drive south on Biscayne Boulevard and cross 
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The formal gardens at Vizcaya 


the Miami River out South Miami Avenue to 
Vizcaya. This is the former estate of the late 
James Deering, the International Harvester 
tycoon, and is now the Dade County Art 
Museum. Here you are transported to a 
wondrous dream world of thirty acres. The 
great Italian house of more than twenty rooms 
with rare and antique treasures brought from 
Europe, rises on Biscayne Bay. Неге every 
important furniture style from 1500 to 1800 
is superbly shown. The mansion is set in a 
fairyland of stately formal gardens with foun- 
tains and pools, statues and sculptured vases, 
sunny terraces and shady nooks, a secret 
garden and a miniature theatre. 

Now that you have drunk of so much 
beauty and sincé we are only a stone's throw 
from the causeway which will take us to 
Crandon Park, lets go. It's another toll 
bridge—a quarter this time, but it's a bargain. 
As we drive over this marvelous causeway cut 
your speed, pull over to the side and take a 
look across the Bay at the skyline of Miami 
and over toward Miami Beach. Beautiful, 
isn't it? Resuming our drive and just a little 
further down the road is the new Seaquarium. 
It's worth seeing, so let's stop. We're in luck— 
it’s feeding time. Look at the huge sea 
monsters and the little ones too and notice how 
gracefully they glide through the water with 
their unbelievably exquisite colors. 

Continuing on our way we are soon in a 
veritable South Sea island paradise. Did you 
ever see so many palm trees and so many 
varieties? 105 not surprising as this island 
was until recently privately owned and was 
a sort of palm tree nursery. A gift of the 
Key was made to Dade County. The Park 
has two public beaches with complete picnic 
facilities including barbecue pits, amusements 
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CITY OF MIAMI NEWS BUREAU 


The Spanish Monastery, transplanted 
from Seqouia, Spain 


for the small fry such as real ponies, a merry- 
go-round, and a fine zoo. 

Down the road a piece is the Key Biscayne 
Hotel and Villas where Vice President Nixon 
and Frank Lloyd Wright vacationed recently. 
A nice spot for real relaxation. In addition 
to the ocean there are two swimming pools 
and a nine-hole pitch and putt golf course. 
Two eating places on the Key which have 
atmosphere as well as good food are Hurri- 
cane Harbor (filet mignon $2.95!) and Jamaica 
Inn. The latter features a tropical garden 
(au naturel) with waterfall and orchids grow- 
ing on the trees. 

Still with us? From here we drive back to 
Miami and out Coconut Grove way to Coral 
Gables. The Grove and the Gables blend 
the old and the new. The Grove, quiet and 
Back-Bayish in its proud Miami antiquity, 
where houses are shrouded from view by high 
walls or gardens, has a colony of residents 
whose names read like a “Who’s Who." Driv- 
ing along we find ourselves in Coral Gables, 
the City Beautiful, which had the rare distinc- 
tion of being planned on paper before it was 
ever built. Here a dreamer, George Merrick, 
dared to dream a dream that came true. His 
vision and his faithfulness to that vision have 
made the city a worthy tribute to his integrity 
of purpose. The City has achieved stability 
and charm through good architectural plan- 
ning, strict zoning, and lush landscaping of 
streets and parkways. 

It is a lovely residential city and is the home 
of the University of Miami which Mr. Mer- 
rick founded and now has a student body of 
12,000. Suppose we drive around via the 
“self-guided tour" a novel idea which by way 
of marked signs enables one to see the city 
from end to end. The Riviera section is par- 
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ticularly attractive with its many homes tront- 
ing on the deep waterway. The University 
with its functional buildings of glass and steel. 
is a striking example of the new trend in archi- 
tecture. Let's swing up toward the business 
section but first well stop by the Venetian 
Pool and see the world's most beautiful swim- 
ming hole. It is carved out of native coral 
rock and its natural appearance is further 
enhanced by a touch of man's genius. We are 
not far from Miracle Mile where one may shop 
at stores of national fame and reputation. 

Just south of Coral Gables is the unique 
Fairchild Tropical Garden named in honor of 
the renowned botanist, Dr. David Fairchild; 
and to the southwest is the colorful Parrot 
Jungle. 

Leaving this area we point our way north 
to Hialeah past the International Airport to 
Hialeah Park which we've already talked 
about. 

Turning north we come to the Spanish 
Monastery. This magnificent monastery which 
over twenty-five years ago was transported 
piece by piece from Spain to this country by 
the late William Randolph Hearst, now stands 
again in all its majesty and beauty. It was 
built in 1141 for Cistercian monks by Al- 
phonso VII. It is the oldest man-made struc- 
ture standing today not only in the United 
States but in the entire Western Hemisphere, 
insofar as archeologists have been able to de- 
termine. 

Tired? Let's call it a day or even two and 
head for home. In our little excursion we 
have telescoped something of the old world 
into the new, something of tropical beauty 
into a modern setting. And now that you're 
safely back to your hotel we hope you enjoyed 
it as much as we did. 

Hasta la vista! 


Braquette 


Frame exhibits in seconds, change 
pictures just as quick. Foolproof, adjusts 


to 36". Stainless steel or clear lucite. 
Only $1.50 at art dealers or write 
Braquette, Dept.EXEg Lenox, Mass. 
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Auction Extraordinary — . 


Authors and artists add the personal touch 
to items offered at Miami Beach Conference 


Martha Bennett King 


"Going . . . Going . .. GONE.” When you hear the familiar cry 
of.the auctioneer ringing through the ballroom of the Fontainebleau 
at Miami Beach on the evening of June 20, an event of special interest 
will be taking place. A unique collection of sixty or more books, 
original illustrations and related items will be sold, piece by piece, 
to the highest bidder. Proceeds from the auction will go to the 
Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship Fund, established by the Children's 
Library Association for training in the field of library science, and 
named in honor of a friend of books. Each item has been donated, 
on request, by author, illustrator, or proud owner. Each will send a 
book lover's collecting urge to fever heat. 

Listen to the auctioneer. “What am I bid for . . ." the valuable 
Illustrators of Children’s Books, now out of print . . . for The Art of 
Beatrix Potter, also out of print . . . Little Men and Women from.the 
Pages of Kate Greenaway, fourteen exquisitely colored miniatures of 
children who look like adult fashion plates . . . A Day in a Child's 
Life also with charming Greenaway drawings (the donor says she 
may be impelled to buy this book back) . . . The Pasture, a special 
copy of the poem written in hand by Robert Frost especially for this 
auction . . . a boxed edition of five Japanese Fairy Tales “rendered 
into English by Lafcadio Hearn" printed in color by hand from wood 
blocks on beautiful rough silk paper... The Land of Dreams, twenty 
poems by William Blake, selected and illustrated by Pamela Bianco. 
The artist has added a drawing so delicate that it seems to be part of 
the printing . . . Little Men, a first edition . . . a collection of Randolph 
Caldecott's Sketches . . . the very hard to come by life of John 
Newbery, A Bookseller of the Last Century by Charles Welsh . . . 
a facsimile reproduction of the 1766 edition of Goody Two-Shoes 
containing a delightful inscription penned to "Professor Ruskin, Xmas 
1881" . . . Amos Fortune signed by Elizabeth Yates with an added 
signed drawing by Nora Unwin . . . The Big Snow with a lovely 
new watercolor by the Haders . . . A Little Book of Graces with a 
piquant watercolor added by Tasha Tudor . . . Pitschi with humorous 
pendrawings added by Hans Fischer, plus the original drawing for the 
title page . . . Poppy Seed Cakes autographed by Maud and Miska 
Petersham and by the author(s) Mary E. Clark and Margery Quigley 
(Margery Clark) . . . Charlotte's Web inscribed by E. B. White and 
"Charlotte" . . . Columbus, turned into a treasure Ае because of the 
many drawings added to the printed illustrations by the D'Aulaires 
. . . One Morning in Maine signed not only by Robert McCloskey 
but by Peggy, Sally and Jane. Also, six sheets of pencil sketches 
made by the artist in preparation for final illustrations . . . М isty of 
Chincoteague signed by the author, and artist, and hoofographed by 
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A charming original 
by Pamela Bianco, to 
be offered at the 
auction. 


MARTHA B. KING, 

a specialist in children’s 
literature, is director of 
programs for Miracle of 
Books, the annual festival 
of children’s books held 
in Chicago's Museum of 
Science and Industry. 
Mrs. King formerly re- 
viewed juvenile hooks for 
the Chicago Sun-Times. 
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One of the six McCloskey sketches from 
One Morning in Maine. 


Misty, plus a braid of hair from Misty’s mane 
. . . Book of Nursery and Mother Goose 
Rhymes with an original illustration by Mar- 
guerite de Angeli.... These and many more 
books with priceless personal touches added 
by author and artist. 

The original paintings and drawings in the 
collection are destined to become distinguish- 
ing features of children's rooms in many li- 
braries throughout the country. “What am 
I bid for . . .” these serenely beautiful illustra- 
tions by Helen Sewell from First Bible and 
Round of Carols . . . for Leonard Weisgard's 
paintings from his Book About God . . . for 
this delicately fragile illustration by Pamela 
Bianco from The Look-Inside Easter Egg . . . 
for this original Francoise from Noël for 
Jeanne-Marie . . . for this lifelike Clare Turlay 
Newberry kitten from Ice Cream for Two . . . 
for this magnificent painting by the Haders 
from their Picture Book of Mother Goose . . . 
for this Leo Politi painting made expressly for 
the auction . . . for this charming Elizabeth 
Orton Jones poster in honor of Kate Greenaway 
. . . for these brilliant posters in Pennsylvania 
Dutch design by Katherine Milhous made in 
pre-illustration-fame days . . . and for these 
two gifts from the Wanda Gag estate, a wood 
engraving and a lithograph by the beloved 
artist. 
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This interesting, varied, and valuable col- 
lection has been assembled by Mrs. Ruth 
Gagliardo (only a sample has been given herg). 
Mrs. Carolyn W. Field, Free Library of Phila- 
delphia, is chairman of the auction committee. 
A complete catalog of items to be sold will be 
presented in the May issue of Top of the 
News. Instruction for bids by mail will be 
included also. Stop, read and consider. Start 
making your plans to be the highest bidder for 
something you'll treasure forever. You will 
covet many items for yourself, but you also 
will want to bid in behalf of your library, 
using special funds or gifts from friends of the 
library. “Going . . . going . .. GONE.” 





No, not all headaches 


LET MAGAFILES 
...just that big one 


bé <9 END YOUR 
d of how to handle your 


HEADACHES! 
unbound periodicals. 


Practical and attractive, MAGAFILES 
come in 39 sizes and are ideal for filing 
magazines, pamphlets and many other 
items. Write today for descriptive litera- 


ture and free sample. 


One note of caution, however: The 
MAGAFILE Cure, while sure-fire and 
easy on the pocketbook, is both habit- 
forming and contagious. Satisfied custo- 
mers of 15 years continue to depend on 
MAGAFILES and the employment of the 
Magafile Magazine Library has spread to 
more than 5000 firms and institutions. 


THE MAGAFILE COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 2615, Merchants Station, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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. Мем ALA 
Public Relations Program 


At the Midwinter Meeting, the ALA Executive Board approved a 
program to assist development of library public relations, increase 
niembership in the ALA, and promote understanding of librarianship 
as a career. 

The ALA Executive Secretary has now announced that Len Arnold, 
who has served during the last five years as ALA Public Relations 
Consultant on a part time basis, has been retained full time as ALA 
Public Relations Director. An ALA Public Relations Office is now 
being established at headquarters. 

The office, Mr. Clift said, will function in an ALA endeavor which 
has this purpose: "To develop and carry forward a continuous program 
of public relations activities in behalf of libraries and librarianship; 
and increase understanding and support of the ALA's aims and objec- 
tives by professional and lay persons in the library field, in fields re- 
lated to libraries, and by the general public." a 

In strengthening public relations activities at headquarters, the Ex- 
ecutive Board acted on expressions received from members on the 
need for such an expansion of efforts. As a headquarters activity, the 
ALA Public Relations Office is designed to develop a program as 
rapidly as resources permit, which will be of effective assistance to the 
various membership groups concerned. 

Len Arnold began his association with ALA in 1950 in work on the 
ALA 75th Anniversary and since then, on part time, has been re- 
sponsible for working with local publicity committees at ALA Annual 
Conferences, for Midwinter Meeting publicity, for the public relations 
of ALA projects, for Headquarters liaison with ALA units in public 
relations, and for advisory and operational work with ALA officers and 
staff. 

Mr. Arnold, who is 49, was a newspaper man for 11 years before 
entering public relations work in 1938. He has been consultant for 
such organizations as the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
American Dental Association, Adult Education Association of the 
U.S.A., Illinois Society for Mental Health, and Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. During the war, he served more than two years overseas 
in the Office of War Information, mainly as Associate News Chief in 
England, and as Chief, Army Relations Section, in France. During 
his newspaper years, he was Assistant General News Manager of Inter- 
national News Service, and Assistant Daily Feature Editor of King 
Features Syndicate. He attended the University of Pennsylvania for 
two years. He has been an Assistant Instructor in Journalism at North- 
western University and taught public relations, news writing, and crea- 
tive writing in adult education courses at the Central YMCA, Chicago. 
Among his published short stories is one appearing in the O. Henry 
Memorial Award Collection, 1933-34. 
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Len Arnold, newly ap- 
pointed ALA Public Rela 
tions Director, discussing 
Miami Beach Conference 
publicity with Helga Ea- 
son, chairman of the Con- 
ference Subcommittee on 
Publicity. 
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: 
"CHURCHILL 
MAN OF THE CENTURY" 
All the Significant 
Events in the Life 


of One of the Great 
Men of our Age 





















16 mm Sound 2 Reels 21 Minutes 
Rental $3.50 per day Sale $65.00 per print 


E «cs e ө uc M the ae Е aul 
How Britain's Parliament Works 


The only film which goes inside the Chamber of the House of Com- 
mons and shows what it is like, how M.P.'s sit and behave, the 
Speaker in his chair, Black Rod, the Sergeant at Arms, the Mace, 
the method of conducting a division, etc., including a clear explana- 
tion of an electoral campaign. 


"BRITAIN'S CHOICE" 


16 mm Sound 1-1/2 Reels 13-1/2 Minutes 
Rental $3.00 per day Sale $55.00 per print 


Excellent for comparisons of American and British democratic procedure. 
These important films 


Soa] he in Every Library 
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. Authors Philip Wylie, left, and Gilbert Maxwell. 


FLORIDA, 
т An Enchanted 
Land 


Helga H. Eason 


South Florida is an enchanting land. Tourists, lured by its sun- 
drenched days and moonlit nights return year after year. Residents, 
intrigued by the lush foliage of the tropics, frame their homes with 
the moon-yellow chalice flower, purple bougainvillea, green and brown 
coconut palms, and yellow and red hibiscus. Musicians sing paeans of 
praise to the Moon Over Miami and artists yearly show some of their 
finest work at the Royal Poinciana Festival. 

It is the writers however, who are perhaps most truly charmed, for 
almost all of the authors who live in South Florida use this sub-tropical 
setting as a background for their novels and short stories as a basis 
for articles and books. Even those who have moved to other parts of 
the country often continue to write about this area. Brett Halliday, 
who used to live on a yacht on Biscayne Bay, continues to portray 
his red-haired Michael Shane feuding with Miami Beach’s chief of 
police and obtaining exclusive information from his reporter friend 
on the Miami Daily News. 

A few—Frederic Wakeman of Ft. Lauderdale, for example, whose 
The Hucksters is known internationally—have not yet used a South 
Florida background. Another is Maxwell Reed (though his Stars 
for Sam certainly shine in Miami) and Tennessee Williams whose plays 
are Southern rather than South Floridian. 

Several of our famous author-residents write of North, West and 
Central Florida. Baynard Kendrick is one of these. His love of 
Florida and knowledge of its history resulted in The Flames of Time, 
which vividly recreates the revolt against Spain that resulted in the 
East Florida Republic which eventually became fused into the United 
States. The action centered in St. Augustine and Fernandina. Others 
of his books—including Lights Out, the moving story of the rehabilita- 
tion of a blinded veteran were wholly or partly laid in.the central 
part of the state. Sara Jenkins’ Year in Paradise was spent among 
the phosphorous mines of Central Florida and her Saddlebag Parson 
rode his circuit around Pensacola in 1827 in spite of the many Indian 
uprisings that eventually grew into the Seminole Wars. 

These are the exceptions. For, from the earliest days (less than 
sixty years ago) when bobcats were screeching and foraging for food 
at the pioneer’s back doors, up to the present time when the glamour 
of South Florida is world-wide knowledge, local authors have woven 
their surroundings into their writings. Kirk Monroe, who came to 
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CITY OF MIAMI 


HELGA H. EASON 
head of the Community 
Relations Department of 
the Miami Public Li- 
brary, is chairman of the 
Sub-Committee on Pub- 
licity of the Local Com- 
mittee on arrangements 
for the ALA Conference. 
Mrs. Eason is the orig- 
inator of the Miami 
Public Library's Florida 
Author Nights on which ` 
authors from all over the 
State have appeared. 
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HERE it is... 

a really quiet 
STEEL BOOK 
TRUCK 8 





at no extra cost/ 


In addition to the durability 
of the one-piece welded construction, 
Demco Steel Book Trucks include the 
following features: 


END PANELS PACKED SOLIDLY WITH 
SOUND-DEADENING ROCK-FIBRE. 


RUBBER PLATES AND GROMMETS 
ELIMINATE ALL METAL CONTACT BE- 
TWEEN CASTERS AND TRUCK BODY. 


UNDERSIDE OF SHELVES COATED WITH 
SPECIAL SOUND-ABSORBING MATE- 
RIAL TO REDUCE REVERBERATION. 


SOFT, ROUNDED RUBBER TIRES INSURE 
FREE-WHEELING THAT'S SMOOTH AND 
QUIET. 


Write for FREE Folder 





е 
Coconut Grove іп 1885, set several of his books 
for boys in the Everglades, (perhaps yéu too 
remember sitting on the floor of the public — 
library of your childhood lost in the adventures: * 
of the Canoemates). Jack Kofoed, ex-Phila- 
delphian turned Miami Herald columnist, told 
in 1955 of the unique characters he has met 
on the Gold Coast, describing in Moon Over 
Miami the race tracks and the night clubs in 
vivid newspaperese. Helen Muir wrote less 
of “characters” and more of people in Miami 
USA, telling of the courageous average Ameri- 
cans who founded and developed Metro- 
politan Miami. Mary Helm Clarke collected 
bits and pieces of history in her Major and 
Minor Keys and Other South Florida Treasure 
Trails; while Ruby Leach Carson included the 
area in her young people's Fabulous Florida. 

Writers have been fascinated not only by 
the cities, but by that vast watery swampland 
known as the Everglades whose mystery was 
plumbed by Marjory Stoneman Douglas in her 
engrossing Everglades, River of Grass one of 
the most effective of the Rivers of America 
series. 

Theodore Pratt, too, has used the Everglades 
in his books but he has roamed all over South 
Florida in his writing. Mercy Island is near 
Key West, and the famous trilogy of novels 
dealing with the growth of the Gold Coast 
from pioneer tropical wilderness to a luxurious 
modern playground include the country from 
Jupiter to .Miami in The Barefoot Mailman, 
Palm Beach in The Flame Tree, and Boca 
Raton in The Big Bubble. Pratt is not alone 
in his interest in South Florida history, for in 
Road. to the Sun, Marjory Stoneman Douglas 
dramatically shows the changing of the small 
tropical frontier town of Miami into one of the 
most colorful boom towns in modern times. 
Philip Wylie, who can be relied on to be as 
stimulating and thought-provoking as any writer 
in the country, set his weird The Disappearance 
in Miami showing the city first as it would be 
if all women disappeared; then, as if its popu- 
lation were only women. Philip Wylie has also 
written just for fun, and his Mose stories 
about Crunch and Des have become such 
favorites all over the country that TV has now 
claimed them. Among the many writers who 
with Wylie have succumbed to the spell of 
fishing is Phil Francis whose Florida Fish and 
Fishing can be read with profit by ALA dele- 


Celebrating Our 
5Oth 
D. Anniversary 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
MADISON 1, WISCONSIN • NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 


gates who want to catch the whoppers they’ve 
dreamed of. And even non-fisherman will be 
amused by Florida marine life as cartooned 
by Chuck Thorndike in Oddities of Nature. 
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. The Semin8le Indians form part of South 
lorida’s heritage. The tragic fate of their 
reat chief Osceola, the fact that they have 
ever surrendered to the government and the 
issension among the Seminoles themselves 
reate many an unsolved problem. Zachary 
all has used this situation in his popular series 
f books for teen-agers. In Joe Panther, 
wamp Chief and Skin Diver a modern Semi- 
ole boy meets this challenge. 

As can be seg, writers in almost every 
enre have found South Florida the perfect 
ackground for their work; even such so- 
ihisticated authors as Pulitzer Prize Winner 
*, S. Stribling in whose inimitable mystery 
tories the criminologist, Professor Poggioli is 
nterested only in crimes that require subtlety 
nd insight, and Alberta Murphy who wrote 
he avante garde Lilac Caprice. Of course 
Miami poets make use of, as they do the 
vorld over, universal themes. Gilbert Max- 
vell whose Go Looking has an introduction 
›у Key Wester Tennessee Williams never uses 
{ tropical background in his poetry. Neither 
lo Violet McDougal, Stella Tuttle, Hannah 
Xahn, Lillian Grant nor Virginia Hagan. 
However, Harriet Blackwell and Orma Jean 
Surbey have written several poems celebrating 
Miami's beauty. Much of the lovely poetry 
of Vivian Laramore Rader, Florida's poet 
laureate, extols the song of the mocking bird 
and the scent of the mango, and her inspiring 
Christmas carol begins "I like to think that 
Christ was born beneath a Southern sky, where 
palms let down their silver fronds to weave 
a lullaby. ..." 

Yes, residents, tourists, artists, musicians, 
writers all feel the charm of this sun-drenched 
peninsula with its Seminoles and sea gulls, its 
palms and pelicans. 

Please, Come, be enchanted, too! 





ALBERT DAUB & CO., INC. 


Booksellers 
257 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


Orders for foreign and domestic books 
filled speedily and accurately. 


We welcome your inquiries-and requests 
for quotations. 


Ours is a complete, personalized 
library service. 
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Your Library is 
More Efficient 
More Beautiful 


with AM Ё % 


STEEL LIBRARY 
EQUIPMENT 





№ Convenient bookstacks at end of read- 
ing room follow planned color pattern 
and offer low maintenance. 


Reading room corner has attractively 
colored adjustable steel shelving with 9 
sloping magazine shelves. 






LAFAYETTE UPPER GRADE SCHOOL 
LAFAYETTE, CALIFORNIA 


If you are planning a new library 
or modernizing an old one, Ames' 
experienced library equipment en- 


gineers will be glad to assist you. 
Write for our helpful illustrated 
Established 1910 
BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
FREESTANDING SHELVING • MULTI-TIER CONSTRUCTION 
STOR-MOR BOOK DRAWERS - BOOKSTACK ACCESSORIES 





catalog. 

ш. n. AMES COMPANY үө 
150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7, Calif. 

Representatives in Principal Cities 
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HILLER C. WELLMAN 

Hiller C. Wellman, formeg president NS. 
American Library Association, 1914-15, died 
February 3, 1956, in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, at age 84. Mr. Wellman, who 
served as librarian of the Springfield Public 


MARADOR 
PLASTIC BINDERS 


Library for 46 years, succeeded John Cotton 
Dana in that position in 1902, After his re- 
tirement from the library in 1948, Mr. Well- 
man remained active in the Springfield 
Adult Education Council, gf which he was 
president for more than 15 years, 





manufacturer's Я 
agents To handle a high quality 


maravor REGAL кор sinner low cost furniture item for 
libraries, schools and 

Clear, rigid Vinyl covers, polished wanted research organizations. 

Write giving territories you 

cover and other pertinent 

information. 


both surfaces. Lockbar metal parts, 1 
irremovable screws. Three colors, і 
8 sizes, cushion back, по rivets. Н 

. 





DESIGN and PRODUCTION, Incorporated 
826 Slaters Lane . Alexandria, Va. 


MARADOR CORPORATION 


1722 GLENDALE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 26, CALIF. 


The Magicians Nephew 
by C. S. Lewis 


Selected by the American Library Association as 
one of the distinguished children’s books of 1955 


























NR 


SJ 


introduces children to the enchanted land of Narnia whose 
warmhearted little people and talking beasts parade through 
all these delightful Narnian adventures: 


Ages The Lion, the Witch and the Wardrobe... $2.75 





Prince Санаш 2.50 
The Voyage of the “Dawn Treader”... 2.75 
The Silver Chair ...2 see 2275 
The Horse and His Boy .....-.-.--------------—-----—--- 2.75 
The Magician’s Nephew -...---------------------------- 2.75 
"Тһе Last Battle ————— — — ———— E 2.75 


* this book, to be published in the fall, will conclude 
the series. 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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With a building and equipment cost of 

. $1,650,000, the new University of Toledo 
Library combines modern functional fea- 
tures and traditional good taste. 


Librarian: Mrs. Richard Е Gilham. Architects: Bellman, Gillett, and Richards. General Contractor: John H. Berkebile & Sons, Inc. 


CHOSEN FOR ANOTHER DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN 
LIBRARY —VMP METAL BOOKSTACKS AND CARRELS 


Whatever the need in metal library stacks 
and partitioning, умр can fill it! Shelves, 
stacks, desks, partitions, doors, conveyors 
—the list of vMP library products of 
value to the architect and owner is both 
long and complete. 


VMP HELPS YOU PLAN. The use of vMP's 
Library Planning Service often results 
in substantial savings in time and 
money, eliminates needless duplication of 
development work, lowers over-all con- 
struction costs. 


Catalogs and literature on request. We will 
gladly send an 8-page folder with details 
and specifications of vMP library book- 
stack equipment, along with information 
on VMP MOBILWALL partitions. Mention 
if you are currently interested in VMP 
Library Planning Service, and a capable 
representative will contact you. Address 


inquiries to Dept. ALA-4, 
VMP STACKS give the University of Toledo Library effi- quies ep LA-4 


cient, low-maintenance storage. VMP carrel units provide 
privacy, comfortable study conditions—at low cost. 





irginia etal | —roducts, inc. 


ORANGE, VIRGINIA 
Subsidiary of Chesapeake Industries, Inc. 
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Vote . . . But Don't Vote 
in the Dark 


Mildred W. Sandoe, President, ALA Public 
Libraries Division, and John S. Richards, Presi- 
dent, ALA, examining publicity materials in 
connection with the 1956 Register and Vote 


SCHOOL OF FIELD STUDIES 
IN EUROPE 
July 8-31 
England, France, Italy $750.00 
France and England ONLY for $690.00 


(inclusive prices) 
Added to our roster of distin- 
guished lecturers will be MR. JOHN 


BEAVAN, one of Britain’s most 


brilliant speakers. He will lead 
TWO lecture-seminars on modern 
British publications, their writers, 
and British Journalism. 
6 Units of Graduate Credit. 
e 
Address letters to Box 1405, Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif. (Office, 451 S. La 
Cienega, Los Angeles) 
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" 
Campaign, at the ALA Midwinter Meeting, 
Libraries will participate in that phase of thé 
campaign concerned with informing voters. 
The slogan adopted this year in connection 
with the library phase of the campaign is “Vote 
—But Don't Vote in the Dark." This, combined 
with the 1952 slogan "Listen, Read, Look, Talk, 
Argue, Think" will be used in developing local 
library programs. 


Drive Your Own Car 


Florida is at your fingertips when you have 
your own new Hertz car. See sunny Key 
West, explore the Tamiami Trail, or wander 
through the beautiful Miami area. Enjoy the 
freedom and convenience that only your car 
can offer you. Expensive? Not at all. Hertz 
has announced a $40 a week special rate for 
you—with 300 miles of driving completely paid 
for. Or if you want your car on a daily basis, 
you get 20% discount on the low summer rates, 
Here are some samples: Ford and Chevrolet 
sedans $6.00 per day, plus 8¢ per mile; con- 
vertibles $8.00 per day, plus 8¢ per mile. All 
at 20% discount if you identify yourself as a 
librarian! Hertz will meet you on your arrival. 

Make your arrangements now, or write for 
complete rates to Hertz Stations, Inc., 29 
S.W. Fourth St., Miami 32. 








í brary gem 


KEEP PAMPHLETS, BOOKLETS, MAGAZINES, 
LOOSE MATERIALS, IN GOOD CONDITION 
Save Binding Costs 


Full range of 5 sizes ranging from 10"x7"x 
4” to 1612'x11!2*x3*. Heavy cardboard 
construction, with reinforced corners, green 
vellum fronts, leather pull, and labeled for 
contents indication. $tandard equipment 
for any library! 
Card Index trays (heavy cardboard) in 
four sizes, as well as wood end vertical file 
boxes, are also a part of the Apex 
line of library equipment. Write 
today for complete descriptive folder. 












pex PAPER BOX CORPORATION 
311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, III. 
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Overdue Finds 





If a man have not acquired the habit of reading till he be old, he shall sooner in his old age 
загћ to make shoes than learn the adequate use of a book. And worse again;—under such circum- 
tances the making of shoes shall be more pleasant to him than the reading of a book. Let those 
vho are not old,—who are still young, ponder this well. 


IRNHARD TAUCHNITZ, 1867. Vol. 2, p. 297 ANTHONY TROLLOPE 
ubmitted by: Elizabeth Burrage, librarian, Administration Library, Boston (Mass.) School Committee The Claverings 
- 


But to acquire new and admirable friends among those who have left this transient world—and 
an there be a greater joy?—all that is essential can be summed up in a book, a lamp and one's 


wn company. 


oHN MURRAY, 1931, p. 28 YosHIDA KENKO 
ubmitted by: Donald J. Pearce, circulation librarian, Denison University, Granville, Ohio Harvest of Leisure 


A public library is a deep freeze that thaws with the touch of a hand on the front door. 
Joun T. WINTERICH 
jubmitted by: Gertrude D. Odell, San Bernardino, Calif. *Bookmarks" 


December 24, 1955 Saturday Review 


4 FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department. To be valid, 
quotations must be from non-library publications. Subject matter should generaly be concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 
ind allied subjects. Length should be less than 250 words. Source must be stated in full. 

The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used. If duplicate quotations are received, priority 
will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark. Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered. 
otation submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 
Address quotations to ‘‘Overdue Finds," ALA Bulletin, 50 Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


If a qu 
by the member. 





Ready in April 


THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF 
BOOKS FOR 1955 


119th year of issue—continuing an unbroken record of British books published since 
1801, Issued by the Publishers Circular Ltd. 


Over 30,000 entries in one alphabet by author and title. Full bibliographical details: 
size, price, data of publishing, publisher, etc. Includes a list of publishers and their 


addresses. 
Cr. 4to 350 pages cloth $8.40 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U.S.A. 


STECHERT-HAFNER, INC. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


Su World à Leading Jta Booksellers 


31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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Cooperative Film Services in 
Public Libraries A Report of a Sur- 
vey of Public Library Film Coopera- 
tives made by the A.L.A. office for 
Adult Education. Prepared by Patricia 
Blair Cory and Violet Meyer. A sur- 
vey of existing film “cooperatives” 
that doubles as a guidebook for their 
initiation, organization, and opera- 
tion. Reports in detail on administra- 
tive and participating agencies, 
organization, fiscal arrangements, 
selection of films, operation, and per- 
sonnel. Includes tables on organiza- 
tional plans, operating budgets, selec- 
tion procedures, records and statistics 
kept, and advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each existing cooperative. 
Bibliography. 


For all libraries considering, plan- 
ning, as now participating in coopera- 
tive film service. Paper. 112p. $2. 


Film selection and use The Book- 
list now includes a description and 
evaluation of current l6mm films 
chosen each month by public library 
film specialists. Selection is based on 
an evaluation of the technical quality, 
narration, treatment of subject, 
authenticity, and achievement of pur- 
pose. Age level, type of audience, use 
by library or community groups, 
given for each. Subscription $6.00 per 
year. 


Films for Public Libraries An an- 
notated balanced list of over 350 
sound films selected for library use. 
An excellent buying or selection guide 
for libraries, community groups, and 
schools that can afford to buy or use 
only the best in films. 68p. $1.50. 


ORDER FROM 


American Library Association 
50 East Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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7 ~ FREE ESTIMATES 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


DELUXE METAL FURNITURE CO. 


467 Struthers Street 
WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA 


A DIV. OF ROYAL METAL MFG., Co. 
т 


HELP! 


Although the ALA Nominating Committee 
represents all geographical sections, it still is 
limited in its personal acquaintance with li- 
brarians. Will you please send to any mem- 
ber of our committee, before May Ist, your 
recommendations for people to be considered 
for the following ALA offices: First Vice 
President (President-elect); second Vice Presi- 
dent; two members of the Executive Board; 
six members of the ALA Council. 

In addition to the names, the committee 
would also appreciate a brief note concerning 
some special qualifications of the individuals 
recommended, 

The committee members are: Foster E. 
Mohrhardt, chairman, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Library, Washington 25, D.C. 
J. Richard Blanchard, University of California 
Library, Davis, Calif.; Nancy Jane Day, State 
Department of Education, Columbia 1, S.C; 
William H. Hyde, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, 3300 Federal St., Chicago, Ill.; Mar- 
garet C. Scoggin, The New York Public 
Library, New York 18, N.Y.; Mildred S. Young, 
Public Library, Brooklyn, N.Y, 
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Travel Note Tor Librarians at the 
Miami Beach Conference 


The Ramon Guiteras Public Library 
. of Matanzas, Cuba 


For the many librarians planning trips to 
Cuba from Miami Beach, this stunning new 
public library ase Matanzas will be well 
worth seeing. Matanzas is half way between 
Habana and famous Varadero Beach. The 
information is from an article by Dolores 


Rovirosa in Cuba Bibliotecologica, v. 3:14- 
16, 1955, photographs by courtesy of Joseph 
L. Wheeler, Fort Myers, Florida, who was 
U. S. library consultant and technical ad- 
visor of the Guiteras Library.—Ed. 





When the Ramon Guiteras Public Library 
of Matanzas was opened July 4, 1955, it con- 
verted into reality the dream of Gertrude 
Guiteras Wardwell of Bristol, R.I., who had 
bequeathed a large legacy to build and main- 
tain a public library to perpetuate the memory 
of her father, don Ramon Guiteras y Font. The 
funds are administered by Industrial National 
Bank of Providence. 

This library, built from interest funds over 
a 10-year period, is жие located. It is 
a modern, three-storied building, built spe- 
cifically to house the library. It has two large, 
comfortable, air-conditioned reading rooms, 
and a beautiful auditorium, the latter at the 
disposal of institutions or groups wishing to 
present educational or cultural programs of 
benefit to the community. 

All rooms are functionally furnished, have 
attractive color schemes, and the most modern 
lighting system. To increase its appeal, the 
library has three exterior show windows, two 
in the adult division and one in the children’s 
division. 

Although it has a capacity of 50,000 volumes, 
it began its lending service with 12,000 vol- 
umes composed of works of general appeal, 
for information as well as recreational read- 
ing. The collection was selected by consulting 
catalogs, bibliographies, authorities, etc., keep- 
ing the interests of the community foremost. 

It follows the decimal classification and has 
a dictionary catalog for public and staff use. 
A vertical file is also available. Well known 
local, -national and foreign newspapers and 
magazines are included, with Kardex file, 
prominently displayed. The shelflist records 
purchase, avoiding accession records. 
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New public library building at Matanzas, Cuba, 
is perhaps the first in Latin America to combine 
free reference and circulating service in a modern 
glass-front building on a downtown corner. Chil- 
dren’s entrance is from the sloping side street. 
The 120-foot-long building cost $133,000. 


The library is open all day and three eve- 
nings. Books may be borrowed for a two 
week period. The borrower need only present 
personal identification and have his residence 
checked. This is the first independent public 
library in Cuba offering this service. 





FEBRUARY COVER PHOTO 

In reply to many requests, the filmstrip pre- 
viewer shown is manufactured by the Standard 
Projector and Equipment Co., Inc., 7106 
Touhy Ave. Chicago 31, Ill., and is priced, 
F.O.B. Chicago, at $14.95. 


PICTURES & PRINTS 


ATTENTION Progressive Librarians! 


The public’s growing interest in and appreciation 
of fine art means that no library today is com- 
plete without a print department. Oestreicher's, 
America's oldest and largest print house, is the 
leading supplier of full color facsimile reproduc- 
tions of fine art to library print departments 
throughout the world. We will be pleased to help 
and guide you in adding to your present list or 
starting a collection that fits your needs. 


Send today for our Fine Art Source Book, $1 p.p. 
Illustrates over 500 reproductions in black and 
white and lists more than 4700—Old Masters, 
Moderns, Contemporaries, Religious Subjects. 


Quinn / 
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THE CLASSIFIED 
CATALOG 


Basic Principles and Practices 


by Jesse H. Shera and 
Margaret E. Egan 


With a Code for the Construction and 
Maintenance of the Classified Catalog 
by Jeannette M. Lynn. Chief, Catalog 
Department, and Zola Hilton, Cata- 
loger, The John Crerar Library. 


This first American work on the classi- 
fied form of subject catalog considers 
all phases of the classified catalog 
problem from a theoretical approach 
to its nature and function through 
general principles for the construction 
of a classification scheme, to concrete 
rules for the establishment and main- 
tenance of a Classified Catalog. 


Satisfying the demand for both the 
theoretical and the practical it is a 
“must” for librarians considering a 
classified form of subject catalog, a 
text for students of cataloging and 
classification, and a working tool for 
classifiers. 


Cloth. 160p. $4. 


ORDER NOW 


American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Midwinter Meeting 1956: 


The following report of AASL activities at the 
Midwinter Meeting was inadvertently omitted from 
the general report appearing in the March issue 
under the title above.—Ed. 

The Board of Directors of the American 
Association of School Librarians met with Miss 
Ridgway and Miss LeFevre, of the Steering 
Committee, and with Mr. States Mead, of 
Cresap, McCormick and Paget, at the Mid- 
winter meeting, in order to confer with them 
on the report of the Steering Committee’s -re- 
port and its implications for AASL. The Board 
also met with the AASL Councilors in order 
to discuss the report with them. After a com- 
mittee of the Board had studied the advantages 
and disadvantages of combining all ALA peri- 
odicals, the consensus of the Board was that 
we need to retain our own publication, 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES, although the Board 
recognized the values of a unified publication. 

The AASL Board voted that the President 
of AASL, Mrs. Dilla W. MacBean, be author- 
ized to take steps to appoint, in cooperation 
with the Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion, NEA, a committee, including membership 
from ACRL, to consider mutual interests in the 
Audio-Visual field. 

A suggestion from the American Institute of 
Architects that a member of AASL write a 
description of school library programs for a 
publication of AIA, "School Plant Studies," 
was accepted by the Board, and Miss Sara 
Jaffarian agreed to write the material The 
Board agreed that a special item in the Budget 
was needed for exhibits at educational meet- 
ings, and that the School Library Bill of Rights 
should be printed for framing. A committee 
of the Board recommended that a special com- 
mittee on Student Library Assistants be estab- 
lished, and that the proposed committee be 
separate from the AASL Committee on Re- 
cruitment, in order that the two functions may 
not become too closely allied. The Board ap- 
proved two special issues of SCHOOL LI- 
BRARIES, for May, 1956, on Student Assist- 
ants, and for October, 1956, on International 
Relations. 

Committee reports were presented at the 
Business Meeting, which will be reported on 
fully in March School Libraries. The State 
Assembly requested more information from 
Headquarters on AASL programs and plans. 
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Catalog Code Revision 


The DCC Catalog Code Revision Committee 
at its Midwinter meeting agreed on a state- 
ment of objectives and principles to be fol- 
lowed in its plans for revision of ALA Catalog- 
ing Rules for Author and Title Entries. The 
proposed new edition will also include the cur- 
rent Rules for Desgriptive Cataloging and its 
supplements, but with free use of alternative 
rules for the use of small libraries. The Com- 
mittee's statement in full is published in the 
April issue of the Journal of Cataloging and 
Classification. 

The new code will aim at meeting the mini- 
mum cataloging needs of general research li- 
braries, but will include alternative rules sug- 
gesting more complex or more simple treatment 
whenever this appears needed. It will include 
rules covering author and title entries and 
descriptive treatment for all types of materials 
normally acquired by libraries. Economy in 
cataloging will be emphasized as far as is pos- 
sible without adding greater expense to the 
public services than is saved in the cataloging 
operation, However, when there is a choice 
between clarity in the catalog and simplicity 
in the cataloging process, the former, represent- 
ing the convenience of the user of the catalog, 
will prevail. 

The Committee has agreed that the author- 
title catalog should enable a person who con- 
sults it to determine whether the library has а 
work of which he knows an attribute adequate 
for identification, such as author or title, and 
it should reveal what works by a given author 
and what editions or translations of a given 
work the library has listed. This does not 
necessarily imply that all works of an author 
will be presented in one place in the catalog. 

After xeaffirming belief in the principle of 
corporate entry, the Committee voted that, 
when there is a choice between personal entry 
and corporate entry, the person is to be pre- 
ferred unless he is an officer or employee per- 
forming a routine or strictly administrative duty 
for the organization. 

Personal names are to be given in the latest 
form used in the person's published works. 
The general consensus favored entry under 
pseudonym when a person has consistently 
used a single pseudonym for all his published 
works. Names of corporate bodies are to be 
enteréd under the first word, not an article. 
Periodicals and other serial publications which 
are entered under title will be cataloged under 
title as issued. 


APRIL 





Staff Appointment 


On March 1 Mrs. Frances Frommherz joined 
The Booklist as an adult books assistant. Mrs. 
Frommherz was recently assistant librarian at 
Morse Institute (Public Library) in Natick, 
Massachusetts, and before that was cataloger 
and classifier of slides in the Art Institute, 
Chicago, and cataloger and reference assistant 
in the Boston Public Library. 


TRARSPARDPO 


TRANSPARENT SILK. CHIFFON 


THE STANDARD 
2 OF THE WORLD 


100% PURE SILK. 39" 














FOR REPAIRING AND wide. We can fill your re- 
PRESERVING BOOKS, quirements E are. 

rom one yard up. Shippe 
MANUSCRIPTS, prepaid. $2.00 per yard. 
RECORDS Sample sent if desired. 


TRANSPARO CO. 
P.0. BOX 838 - NEW ROCHELLE, М. Y. 





LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT A> BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 
We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supply. 

WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A National Service since 1885 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Member NATA 


Top Library positions are listed with us. 
Universities, Colleges, Public and Private 
Schools everywhere have appreciated our 
distinctive and personalized service. Posi- 
tions open now. Early enrollment advis- 
able. Write for information. 


t 
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LIBRARY 
N 4 Wl ine saires 


Removes crayon and wax from hard surface book covers and 
90% from porous covers and book pages. Very effective also 
in removing grease marks, 


2 ox. Bottle ............ $.50 Вох. Can............... $1.25 


“REE-STIK” 

Will Stick Again and Again 

The perfect solution for attaching flyers, showcards, bulletins, 
newspaper clippings, manuscripts, prints, posters, notices, cut- 
outs, documents, stamps, display letters, and photographs, to 
all types of smooth surfaces. Will not mar surfaces. 

2 oz. Bottle and Applicator Brush ........................ $ .50 


MOTION PICTURE FILM MARKING PEN SET 

The Vaporite No. 70 Pen Set with Blue O.R. Ink is ideal for 
writing titles or other permanent data on white motion picture 
film leader, The O.R. Ink is not affected by sprocket oil, 
carbon tetrachloride, or the commonly used film cleaners. It 
is excellent for titling metal film containers, has good ad- 
hesion, and is not affected by finger oil. 

Set includes No. 70 Pen, 2 ounces Vaporite О.К. Ink and 
2 ounces O.R. Flushing Solvent ........................ $5.00 


TIME-SAVING SPECIALTIES 
2816 DUPONT AVE. SO., MINNEAPOLIS 8, MINN. 





AMERICANA 
BASIC WESTERN CLASSICS 
Deluxe Limited Editions 
FACSIMILE REPRINTS BY LONG'S 
Write for List 










WE ALSO BUY AND 
SELL NEW AND USED 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


“А. 





Founder & Manager 


NOW READY 


1956 General Catalog 

100 pages 

also 50 supplementary catalogs— 
covering 50 subjects. 

Write for complete list. 


A) PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1902 
yj 2/24 COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 
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FOR THE RECORD 





The new Chairman for the ALA Board on 
Bibliography for the year 1955-56 is Mr. Jesse H. 
Shera, 

The terms for the members of the ALA Board 
on Bookbinding are as follows: John Hall Jacobs, 
chairman (1956); John Dawson (1959); Paul 
Howard (1960); Helen Hutchinson (1957); John 
Stratton (1958). = 
CORRECTION: December 1955 ALA Bulletin, 

pp. 616-18-30 

The following former ALA chapters whose appli- 
cations have not been finally acted upon by the 
Council or who have not applied for Chapter status 
should now be omitted from the chapters entitled 
to Council representation: 

Alabama Library Association 

Arkansas Library Association 

Georgia Library Association 

Maritime Library Association 

Mississippi Library Association 

New Hampshire Library Association 

New Mexico Library Association 

Oklahoma Library Association 

Quebec Library Association 

Rhode Island Library Association 

Tennessee Library Association 

Texas Library Association 

Utah Library Association 

Vermont Library Association 

Wyoming Library Association 

The following additional former chapters should 
also be omitted in line with Bylaw Article IV, Sec- 
tion Ie): 

California School Library Association 

Florida State Library Association 

Illinois Association of School Librarians 

Indiana Library Trustees Association 

Indiana School Librarians’ Association 

North Carolina Negro Library Association 

Ohio Association of School Librarians 

Add to Board on Personnel Administration Sub- 
committee on Code of Ethics: Bernard W. Van 
Horne, chairman, Helen D. Hutchinson, and Flora 
B. Ludington. 








REFERENCE MAPS 


Library and Commercial 








Large Scale Wall Size 
WORLD and CONTINENTS 
PCL9—World PCL2—Europe 
PCLA4—Africa PCL6—S. America 


Write for information 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 


. 
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] 642 / books in 36 inches! 


| ИШМИ Follow the rows of books 

—| d TENE NT DENEN. Ifa back to the Hamilton 

A DS | Compo stacks along the 
wall. All these books 
were held by the two empty 
stacks in this library’s 
circulating book section. 
These books—642 of 
them—require only 36 
inches of wall space. Compo 
stacks actually double the: 
capacity of your present 
space—permit a more open 
and efficient book area. 






























Unique drawer-type 
design lets you place books 
on three sides of each 
a i Compo sliding shelf. Yet 
oni 1 “ә | every book is easily 

T | accessible. 


If you’re interested in 
solving a more-books-than- 
space problem, write for 
complete Compo stack 
information. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 


LIBRARY STACKS 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY • TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
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Goods and Gadgets 


NEW MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT FOR LIBRARIES 


GADGET OF THE MONTH 


A PAPER CUTTER with a sliding blade that 
will cut up to 20 sheets without buckling is avail- 
able in sizes from 12” to 24". The cutting blade 
is enclosed in a channel and an adjustable guide in- 
sures accuracy. This paper cutter will be par- 
ticularly useful in children’s departments (and 
perhaps to some librarians) for the hand cannot 
get near the cutting edge. The price range is 
from $10.95 to $30.00. Bro-Dart Industries, 59 
E. Alpine St., Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25, 
California. 





A NEW READING AID that magnifies material 
is now available to librarians who work with small 
type materials, manuscripts and maps, etc. By 
simply placing the material on a bookrest, the 

reader can see a 8x 

or 5x magnification 
on ап illuminated 
screen that can be 
used in a lighted 
room. The projection 
magnifier is small, 
light and portable. It 
adjusts automatically 
' to accommodate read- 
ing material of almost 
any size or thickness. 
Illumination is provided by an inexpensive 40 watt 
lamp. The screen is 12” wide by 4%” high, and 
the reader scans across a page simply by sliding 
the bookrest. No uncommon movements are neces- 
sary since the reading material lies before the 
reader in the same position as it would if he held 
it in his lap—right side up. American Optical 
Company, Buffalo 15, N.Y. 


PAPER storage is simplified by a modern, func- 
tional cabinet that will be of most use in the 
design department of the larger libraries. Dust- 
proof steel framed drawers store all stock sizes ш 
to 24” x 86” making poster stock instantly avail- 
able, Four or five drawer cabinets are available 
with island type or caster bases. Drawers operate 
on metal suspension slide arms equipped with 
nylon bearing surfaces. Matching colors in light 
blue and yellow on special wood faces of the 
drawers provide harmony with other Brunswick 
cabinets. Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 623 S. 

Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


"THE WORLD'S FASTEST completely dry 
copying machine" makes dry copies of originals 
in about four seconds from printed, written or 
drawn originals—transparent or opaque and printed 
on one side or both. There are no liquids, nega- 
tives or master copies involved. It copies direct 
from the original regardless of lighting conditions 
and can be operated after only a few minutes 
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instruction. The Secretary is 17” wide by 17” 


long by 9” high and operates from any 110 volt 
AC outlet. Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Co., 900 Fauquier St., St. Paul 6, Minn, 


LIBRARY PROMOTION is accomplished more 
easily by a desk top addresser that is actually a 
From a paper 


miniature duplicating machine. 
master to an addresse 

envelope or mailing 
piece takes about 8 
seconds. Names and 
addresses of your 
mailing list or patrons 
are made on a paper 
master which is pre- 
pared on the office 
typewriter, These 
masters constitute a file that is as handy as a 
group of individual rubber stamps. The machine 
occupies desk space of only 7” x 13”. Prints are 
made by the same rotary printing action as used 
in conventional liquid duplicators. Printing area 
size is 18 lines by 8” long—large enough for a 
postcard mailer. Each negative is good for ap- 
proximately 100 impressions. Cost, about $60.00. 
Master Addresser Co. 6500 W. Lake St, Min- 
neapolis 26, Minn. 

BOOK AND STORAGE STACKS made to sup- 
port any load demand without shifting or sway- 
ing are accomplished by the use of diagonal sway- 
brace rods, one set for every other 3-foot unit. 
Completely adaptable shelves are constructed in 
interchangeable 8", 10" and 12” depths. Chil- 
dren's height shelves are a specialized design in 
various heights, and built to the same specifica- 
tions as the standard stacks. Estey Metal Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Red Bank, N.J. 


SELF-ADJUSTING DESK LEVELLERS are 
claimed by the manufacturer who says, "Each 
glide automatically adjusts itself to make the leg 
on which it is installed stand firmly on the floor. 
They're guaranteed. When furniture is moved, 
the дч prevent furniture from wobbling—even 
in the new position. A new silicone ‘cushion- 
pack’ stabilizes the furniture on warped or uneven 
floors.” The glides are tapped into position, are 
not affected by temperature, humidity or climate, 
and sell for $1.85 for a set of four. Six sets sell 
for $7.95. Robert Brody, 8 Coenties Slip, New 
York 4, N.Y. 


NEW CATALOGS 


The latest in maps, atlases, globes for your li- 
brary in new and intriguing designs, charts, dis- 
play rails, are described in the new Denoyer- 
Geppert catalog. Ask for catalog #56, Denoyer- 
Се 5235-59 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, 
Ill. 
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the world’s most 
progressive library . . . 
The New York Public Lihrary's 


DONNELL 
BUILDING 


another outstanding 


STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS 
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б Young People's Room Union Catalog Room 


Standard Wood Products Corp. | Library Division 
Dept. A, 47 West 63rd Street, New York 23, N.Y. 


THE INDUSTRY'S FASTEST-GROWING LINE OF INSTITUTIONAL FURNITURE 
Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


In the Mill 


BY GRACE STEVENSON 
Associate Executive Secretary Шш 





А-У IN THE ALA REORGANIZATION 


This column appears regularly in these pages in 
response to requests for information about the 
activities of ALA units. 


The report of the Steering Committee on Imple- 
mentation of the Management Survey was accepted 
unanimously by the ALA Council at the recent 
Midwinter Meeting. This report recommended the 
discontinuance of the Audio-Visual Board and the 
Audio-Visual Round Table and the establishment, 
in their place, of an ALA Audio-Visual Commit- 
tee. This committee will be large enough to include 
representatives from all those councils having an 
interest in audio-visual materials. 


The original recommendations of the Manage- 
ment Survey included an Audio-Visual Council, 
but the Steering Committee decided that since good 
library service must make use of all material, no 
matter what its form, it was not logical to establish 
units within the Association by form of material. 
Consequently, both the Audio-Visual Round Table 
and the Serials Round Table will be discontinued 
when the re-organization goes into effect. The 
discontinuance of the membership unit, the Round 
Table, will be a disappointment to its membership, 
many of whom are asking, “Where do we go?” 
“How can we meet together to discuss the problems 
common to the administration of audio-visual ma- 
terials?” “What will be the function of the new 
committée?” 


We are all librarians first, and we use our ma- 
terials in relation to the library’s educational func- 
tion. If your work is with adults in public libraries 
you may have, for your membership dues, a mem- 
bership in both the Public Library Association and 
the Adult Education Council; if you are a school 
librarian you may choose American Association of 
School Librarians and the Council on Children’s 
Services—and so on. If you are serving both 
adults and children in a public library you may 
join the extra council for a small fee, such as you 
now pay, for membership in an extra division or 
round table. 


When the Audio-Visual Round Table was formed 
there were those who objected to it because they 
felt that we should not become separate, but should 
remain within the main stream of professional ac- 
tivity endeavoring to win complete acceptance and 
wide use of these materials. The presentation of 
the Audio-Visual Institute in Philadelphia last year 
was criticized by some people for the same reason. 
The dispersal of our membership among several 
associations and councils will give us an oppor- 
tunity to prove how sincerely we believe in the 
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need to integrate audio-visual materials into the 
total educational service of the library and how 
able we are in its realization. The joint workshop 
on the use of community resources and library 
materials which is being planned for the Miami 
Beach Conference is an example of integrated plan- 
ning and use of all types of materials. си 
on the workshop аге the А-У Board, А-У Roun 
Table, Adult Education Board, Adult Education 
Section and Office for Adult Education. Through 
your membership in the new councils you can see . 
that this kind of planning goes on continuously. 


Losing the Round Table is something of a jolt, 
and maybe we are a little fearful of walking alone, 
but I am confident we can do it. There was a little 
danger that, in our separateness, we were likely 
to become audio-visual specialists first and libra- 
rians second, 


The functions of the new Audio-Visual Com- 
mittee are yet to be spelled out, but among the 
reasons advanced for its establishment was to pro- 
vide some vehicle to work with other audio-visual 
organizations, and to make easier the coordination 
of all ALA work in this field. The ALA Commit- 
tees will have the same status as ALA Boards now 
have, and we must remember that audio-visual 
services in libraries had their greatest development 
under an Audio-Visual Committee that became an 
Audio-Visual Board in 1948. One of the most im- 
portant factors in the continuing development of 
these services is funds and staff help at Head- 
quarters. Under the reorganization the Round 
Table would not have had this, but the Audio- 
Visual Committee will be entitled to its share of 
the ALA General Funds and staff, depending upon 
the quality of the program it presents. 


The Audio-Visual Committee may also plan 
whatever program meetings it wants at the annual 
conferences. This will provide the opportunity to 
get together, wearing only your audio-visual hats, 
to talk about resources and damage, equipment and 
cataloging—to just talk—nobody likes it more, or 
does it better, than the audio-visual people. In all 
my professional career I have never known a group 
of people more interested and enthusiastic, more 
full of ideas, more real—nor one that I enjoyed 
more, This is going to be harder, but I really be- 
lieve it can spur us into the next step needed, a 

‘more mature grasp of the use of our materials. 
I know we can do it. 


Chairmen, or members, of all ALA Divisions, 
Boards, Round Tables, Sections and Committees 
are invited to send to this column any news of 
the activities of their unit. 
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An inexpensive one-volume edition of the famous 


DICTIONARY OF AMERICANISMS 


the one authoritative guide to American 


contributions to the English language 


RICED in its regular two-volume edition at 

$50.00, this distinguished work is the only 
dictionary of its kind, the only dictionary that 
deals exclusively with American contributions 
to our language. Based on historical principles, 
it traces American words and phrases and 
meanings from their first discovered appear- 
ance in print down to their present usage. 


Its 50,000 entries cover the history of 
America’s own language—and, incidentally, a 
good deal of the cultural history of America 
itself—from the coming of the colonists to the 


i ДЕБ 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS Ё z 
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present day. Now, sturdily bound in handsome 
red cloth with gold stamping, every word of 
the expensive two-volume edition becomes 
available to the most modest library budgets 
at a remarkably low price. 


Edited by Mitford M. Mathews, Editor, Dic- 
tionary Department, University of Chicago 
Press; and Associate Editor, with Sir William 
Craigie, of the great Dictionary of American 
English. 1968 pages, profusely illustrated; red 
cloth with gold stamping, $12.50 


5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois Page 
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For Your Information 


BY HELEN T. GEER 
Headquarters Librarian 





All items listed are in the Headquarters Library 
and are available for loan. 


A very lovely book, which children’s and young 
people’s librarians may want to own as well as 
have in their libraries, is Newbery Medal Books: 
1922-1955, edited by Bertha M. Miller and Elinor 
W. Field and published by the Horn Book in Bos- 
ton (price $10.00). This well made and nicely 
illustrated book contains the acceptance papers of 
the Newbery authors plus other related materials, 
chiefly from the Horn Book Magazine, 

The librarian who is interested in serving the 
labor groups in the community will welcome the 
study of the Joint Committee on Library Service 
to Labor Groups, entitled “A Guide for Develop- 
ing a Public Library Service to Labor Groups,” 
included in the Winter-Spring 1956 issue of 
Library Service to Labor (available from Mrs. 
Mary A. Backer, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more). Basic suggestions on how to begin and 
how to make further progress in work already 
begun as well as an extensive bibliography are 
included. 

Adult education is described by Robert A. 
Luke as “the 4th level” of education in a recent 
pamphlet in the Vocational and Professional Mono- 
graph Series of the Bellman Publishing Company, 
Cambridge 88, Mass. This pamphlet, entitled 
Adult Ен sells for $1.00. 

Good Books for Poor Readers by George Spacha 
will help librarians looking for materials of this 
kind, especially the section on narrative materials 
written or adapted. This pamphlet is available 
for $1.50 from the Reading Laboratory and 
Clinic, University of Florida, Gainesville. 

Interesting new annual reports are those from 
Richmond, Va. (“How Does Richmond Stack 
Up”) and the Los Angeles County Public Library. 
Good publicity material has: come from the Ra- 
leigh, N.C., Enoch Pratt, Dallas and Queens 
Borough Public Libraries. 

The Library of Congress has published a new 
edition of its directory, Library and Reference 
Facilities in the Area of the District of Columbia. 
This publication is available from the Library's 
Card Division for $1.85. 

Interested in television? If so, you will want 
to see Producing Your Educational Television Pro- 
gram, issued by the Mohawk-Hudson Council on 
Educational Television, Schenectady, N.Y. This 
simple and practical manual should be useful. 

The Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries has issued ACRL Organization Manual, 
which will be of interest to other divisions of 
ALA (available from the ACRL office). 

Extension librarians will be interested in Manual 
for Regional Librarians, prepared by Mary .N. 
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Bates, field librarian for the Public Libraries Divi- 
sion, Tennessee State Library and Archives, Nash- 
ville. This publication is available only for loan 
from the Tennessee State Library and from us. 

One of the new buildings erected recently is 
the Donnell Branch of tht“New York Public Li- 
brary. The dedication remarks of Morris Hadley, 
as well as descriptive articles by Edward G. 
Frehafer and John McKenzie Cory are given in 
“The Donnell Building” in the Bulletin of the 
New York: Public Library for January. 

Those who might be toying with the idea of 
installing the Westminister (Eng.) Public Library 
charging system will want to see the latest evalua- 
tion by the librarian, L. R. McColvin “Progress 
Report on the Westminister Token System” in 
The Library Association Record for January. In 
spite of the fact that Mr. McColvin has no re- 
grets, he does not recommend it for any other 
library, 

"Oklahoma is a great song, a. great state, but 
what about its libraries" is the title of a leaflet 
issued by the Oklahoma Library Association and 
the Extension Division of the Oklahoma State 
Library. . This publicity item will be of interest 
to others. 

Serial Slants for January includes a symposium 
on О. S. Government Documents, edited by Ells- 
worth Mason. The collections at Montana State 
College, Oklahoma A & M, and the Enoch Pratt 
Free Libraries are described by those in charge. 

F. J. Hill of the Department of Printed Books 
at the British Museum has written an interesting 
article, entitled "The Compact Storage of Books: 
a Study of Methods d Equipment" in The 
Journal of Documentation for December, Al- 
though written for English librarians, this study 
will be of intrest to us in this country. 

Bibliographical Services Throughout The World 
by L. N. Malcles, issued by UNESCO as one of 
its bibliographical handbooks, gives a good résumé 
of the subject. The publication, which is the first 
of its kind, will be of use to reference librarians. 

Many people said that the programs at the 
Philadelphia meeting of the Joint Committee on 
Library Work as a Career were most interesting. 
The proceedings, "Nominating Librarianship as a 
Career," have been printed in the February issue 
of the Wilson Library Bulletin. 

The new American Library Annual will cer- 
tainly help librarians seeking that elusive, hard- 
to-find information on libraries. It includes a 
wealth of information that will make this book a 
“must” for every librarian’s desk. R. R. Bowker 
is the publisher and the price is $5.00 (by the way, 
turn to p. 97 and see if you can identify the 
library “firsts”). 
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"n Unquestionably 


the most important single source book 
A for 16 mm films is the 


Educational Film Guide" 


Completely Revised, 1] th Edition—~Semi-annual Supplement Service (Bound 
1ith ed, $7.50; semi-annual supplement service through Spring of 1957 
is $7.50. When ordered together, both are $12.50.) 


^ 


"Unquestionably," wrote Theatre Arts Monthly in a review, "the 

. most important single source book for 16mm films is the Educational 

Film Guide.” The NEA Journal has called the EFG and the Film- 

strip Guide (described below) “the best single sources of informa- 
tion.” 


The EFG has earned such praise by being the most comprehensive 

i ‘guide available. Edited with skill and care, it lists more than 11,000 

16mm films, some 3000 of which are available free. Most of the 
others are available at low cost or on easy rental terms. 


Divided into two parts, the Guide devotes Part I to a title and 
subject index. Part II is a classified subject list arranged by the 
Dewey Decimal Classification. As the Catholic Educator has said 
“all the necessary information is given... ." 


Here are some other reviews of the EFG: 


“To ask if those using visual aids have the Educational Film 
Guide and the Filmstrip Guide (see below) . . . seems а little like 
asking if an editor has a dictionary on his desk or a school has a 
library . . . they are indispensable to anyone using visual aids.” 

Official Journal of the National Vocational Guidance Assn. 


“The most frequent question asked by readers, and one which 
I ask myself often enough, is ‘What films are there on art, child care, 
Alaska, sales techniques, or one thousand other subjects? The first 
place I look to find an answer is in the Educational Film Guide. . . ." 

Cecile Starr in Saturday Review 


FILMSTRIP GUIDE—Completely Revised, 3rd Edition 


Completely revised, this comprehensive Guide lists 5,882 35mm filmstrips released since 


1947. 'The bound 3rd edition is $5.00; supplement service through the Fall of 1957 is $5.00. 
Both together are $8.50. 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
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Classified Advertisements 


FOR SALE 


FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

WITH LIQUICK LEATHER you will find that 
ou can repair, restore and rebind leather and 
cloth books for a few cents each. 16 oz. bottle— 
enough for 50 to 100 volumes—$3.95. Wil 
strengthen and preserve old powdery leather— 
ideal for binding magazines. In use by Rare 
Departments of many great libraries. Liquick 
Leather, 548 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIALISTS. 
Established 1889. Largest and best selection any- 
where. We also welcome your lists of Duplicates 
for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Service, Serials 
Dept., 56 18th St., New York 8, N.Y. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
East 


SCHOOL, or children's librarian to run two 
grade school libraries. Public library has charge 
of grade school libraries, Beginning salary .de- 
pending on professional experience. Annual incre- 
ment. Pension, five day week. Library degree 
required. Write Librarian, Greenwich Library, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

CHIDREN’S Librarian. New building, pro- 
gressive suburban community one hour from New 
York City. Starting salary $4200. N.Y. State 
Civil Service. Opportunity to'initiate complete 
children's program. Write to Director, Massa- 
pene Public Library, Massapequa (L.L), New 
York, 

JUNIOR Librarian. To assist librarian in 
Charge of Work with Young People. 4 years of 
college plus 1 year of library school. Salary 
(without experience), $4000, annual increments 
$180; maximum, $4720; 2 years of acceptable ex- 
perience in work with young people, Кешр 
salary $4860. Mount Vernon Public Library, 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 

LIBRARY Director. Small library in suburban 
village of 22,000 having now achieved public li- 
brary status after four years as association library 
кн library director, public library experience 
and administrative capacity to direct its future 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, please 
send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion. 
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growth. Salary depending on qualifications and 
experience. N.Y. State Civil Service and retire- 
ment. : Write Box 225, Garden City, N.Y., en- 
closing photograph. 

HEAD Librarian. 18 miles north of Boston, · 
Pop. 16,000. New building, 1954. Al regjstential 
area. To be in charge of 6 staff and 2 custodians. 
Graduate degree, administrative experience neces- 
sary. Salary depends on qualifications.. State 
pension. Blue Cross-Shield. Stimulating oppor- 
tunity to develop moder library policies, Apply 
Mrs, Walter McKim, Mabnehead. Massachusetts. 

FINE Arts librarian to administer collection in- 
cluding Architecture, Drama, Music, Painting and 
Design, and Sculpture. Month vacation, sick 
leave, Blue Cross and Shield, group life insurance, 
87% hr week. L.S. degree required. Веріппіп 
salary $3600 and up depending on training an 
experience. Position open July 1, 1956. Apply 
K. H. Fagerhaugh, Librarian, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh 18, Pa. 

ASSISTANT Children’s Librarian, L.S. degree, 
experience desirable but not mandatory, for an in- 
teresting combination of school and public library 
work in a small live public library, 25 miles north 
of Boston. Salary depending upon qualifications. 
Month’s vacation, sick leave, retirement. Apply 
Memorial Hall Library, Andover, Mass. 

CATALOG and Reference Librarian, L.S. de- 
gree, preferably with two years' appropriate experi- 
ence, for small, live library in a community with 
unusual cultural opportunities, 25 miles north of 
Boston. Salary $3500-$4000, depending upon quali- 
fications. Month’s vacation, sick leave, retirement. 
Apply Memorial Hall Library, Andover, Mass. 

JUNIOR Children's Librarian, starting July, in 
pleasant suburb 35 min. from New York City. 
Salary $3900-$4400. 5th year L.S. degree required. 
Excellent opportunity for varied experience in chil- 
dren's work. Apply Director, Public Library, White 
Plains, New York, | 

CATALOGER in Maine State Library, Augusta, 
Maine. Library school training. Experience pre- 
ferred. Five day week, retirement, sick leave. 
Salary range $3276-$4056. 


Southeast 


HEAD librarian for county library. Salary 
based on experience, minimum $4800, with sick 
leave. Four week vacation, state retirement, social 
security. Contact Carlisle Bean, Box 81, Spartan- 
burg, S.C. 

EXTENSION librarian to be in charge of book- 
mobile three days a week, and to be in charge of 
department two days a week while Head of De- 
partment handles bookmobile, Also work with 
school deposit collections, which makes knowledge 
of children’s work desirable but not mandatory. 
Salary $3595-$4154, in five steps. Five day, forty 
hour week, Retirement plan, sick leave, three 
week vacation. Write Librarian, Kanawha County 
Public Library, Lee and Hale Streets, Charleston, 
West Virginia. 
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REFERENCE librarian to assist with question- 
answering and information-locating services, selec- 
tion of materials for purchase and correspondence. 
Graduation from accredited library school re- 

uired« Previous experience not required. Cap- 
able supervision provided. Salary $3595-$4154 in 
five steps. Retirement plan, social security, sick 
leave, three week vacation. Congenial staff and 
good book collection. Write Librarian, Kanawha 
County Public eae all and Hale Streets, 
Charleston, West Va: 

LIBRARY graduate for position of Head Li- 
brarian in public library in South Florida com- 
munity. Position open June 1, 1956. $8600 yearly 
salary, 5 day week. Write giving full personal 
particulars and photograph. B 102 І 

LIBRARIAN to head work with children, young 
people, do story telling and some general library 
work in active library in charming old-new southern 
town. Children’s collection needs developing. 
Opportunity to display initiative. 40 hr. wk., 4 
wks. vacation, sick leave, Blue Cross, social security, 
retirement plan, expenses paid to library meetings, 
salary $3200-$3300. Apply Library, Fisk Library, 
Natchez, Mississippi. 


Midwest 


HEAD librarian wanted in city public library. 
Fine opportunity to develop library program. Be- 
ginning salary $4500-$5000 depending upon ex- 

erience and training. Write Margaret Fannin, 
1215 Blondeau, Keokuk, Iowa. 

HEAD librarian for public library in medium- 
sized progressive town. Plans for expanding into 
county or multi-county service. Good library 
board, nice salary and good future. Requires 
library degree and public relations ability. “Write 
Oklahoma State Library, 109 State Capitol, Okla- 
homa City 5, Oklahoma. 

‘FILM Counselor. Position open March 1. 
M.L.S. with some previous experience desirable. 
Position also includes Reference and Reader’s Ad- 
visor. Salary $4600-$8000 in regular steps, 15 
years, 5 day week, 4 week vacation, sick leave, 
retirement plan plus social security. An unusual 
opportunity. Apply to Mr. Robert M. Orr, Direc- 
tor, Public Library, 10 Kercheval Avenue, Grosse 
Pointe 36, Michigan. 

CHIEF librarian, Eau Claire Public Library, 
serving community of 40,000 in addition to ad- 
ministering all school library service. Library 
degree plus appropriate experience. Salary open. 
Contact Edmund Paige, Selection Committee 
Chairman, U. S. Rubber Co., Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin, 

REMODELED central building and expanding 
extension service require larger professional staff: 
Assistant with science or business background for 
Science and Industry Division; General Assistant 
to work in various departments of main library 
and branches; Young People's Librarian for large 
branch; Children's Librarians for branches; As- 


e 
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sistants for new bookmobile. Beginning salaries 
$3780 to $4320 with annual increments to $5040. 
Branch Librarian, $3900 to $5280. Most liberal 
vacation and other allowances. Outstanding in- 
service training program. . Apply to James C. 
Foutts, Public Library of Youngstown and Mahon- 
ing County, Youngstown 8, Ohio. 

HEAD of cataloging, order and processing 
needed for a division with staff of fifteen. Process- 
ing more than 30,000 volumes annually. Salary 
$4800 to $5880. Apply to James C. Foutts, Pub- 
lic Library of Youngstown and Mahoning County, 
Youngstown 3, Ohio. 

CHIDREN'S librarian in charge of Public Li- 
brary service to elementary schools. $3500 to 
$3900 beginning salary depending on experience; 
etc. A new position in active library. Congenial 
surroundings, enthusiastic staff. Close cooperation 
with attractive children's room, its professional li- 
brarian and staff. Industrial community midwa 
between Cleveland and Columbus near Bromfield's 
Pleasant Valley. 5 day, 40 hour week, 4 week 
annual vacation, other benefits. Write Lois Mac- 
Kellar, Librarian, Public Library, Mansfield, Ohio. 

PROFESSIONAL assistant to develop the posi- 
tion of assistant to the County Librarian and to 
supplement, the reference staff in the main library. 
Beginning salary $3500 to $3900 depending on ex- 
perience and other qualifications. A new position 
in an active library. Congenial surroundings, 


enthusiastic staff. “An industrial community half- 


way between Cleveland and Columbus, near 
Malabar Farm. 5 day, 40 hour week, 4 week 
annual vacation, other benefits. "Write Lois Mac- 
Kellar, Librarian, Public Library, Mansfield, Ohio. 

BRANCH Children's Librarian. Organize serv- 
ices to children of township, direct elementary 
school station libraries, car furnished.  B.S. in 
L.S. required. Salary $4200-$4800. 5 day week, 
1 month vacation, retirement, sick leave, Blue 
Cross. Write Librarian, Macomb County Library, 
Mt. Clemens, Michigan. 

DIRECTOR School Station Libraries. 15 ele- 
mentary and high schools, Two assistants. Organ- 
ize collections, reading guidance, instruct student 
assistants, give book talks, story hours, assist teach- 
ers. Car furnished. B.S. in L.S. required. Salary 
$4400-$5000. 5 day week, 1 month vacation, re- 
tirement, sick leave, Blue Cross. Write Librarian, 
Macomb County Library, Mt. Clemens, Michigan. 

PEDIODICALS—binding librarian in fast-grow- 
ing college library. New position. Experience and 
M.S. in L.S. required. Position carries faculty 
rank of instructor with all its privileges, including 
all college vacations. Beginning salary $4400 on 
ten month basis with additional salary for summer 
session. Open September, 1956. Apply Walfred 
Erickson, Librarian, Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

EAST CHICAGO; Indiana—Public Libraries. 
New position as Reference Librarian. An unusual 
opportunity to help develop business service. Li- 
brary I: $4200-$5000 in 4 annual steps. Beginning 
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salary depends on your qualifications. Experience 
helpful but not essential. Retirement plan and 
social security, sick leave, 4 weeks vacation. Sys- 
tem of 6 libraries in industrial city on Lake Michi- 
gan 16 miles from Chicago’s Loop. Inquire Harold 
O. Harlan, City Librarian, 8601 Grand Blvd., East 
Chicago, Ind. 

GENERAL Library Assistant (new position) for 
public service areas (reference, circulation and re- 
serve) plus binding routines, 1.5. degree. 35 
hour week including 2 nights. Retirement, faculty 
status, academic rank, all vacation the college has, 
beginning minimum salary $440 per month, Send 
application, including data sheet to Miss B. Hanby, 
Librarian, Northern Illinois State College, DeKalb, 
Illinois. 

RESEARCH Librarian. B.S., at least, in physical 
science or engineering. Experience in a responsible 
library position essential. Library school degree 
desirable but not necessary This position offers 
an unusual opportunity for combining library ad- 
ministrative duties.with high level subject service 
to the staff of a new laboratory in pleasant sur- 
roundings in the Chicago area. Salary open. 
B 105 


= 


Southwest 


ASSISTANT reference librarian to serve as 
first assistant under Department Head in provid- 
ing adult readers’ service in public library. aty 
wide awake and growing rapidly. Climate good. 
Healthy interest in library. Special duties include 
supervision of all work in periodical service, in- 
cluding serials, clippings, pamphlets, etc. Beauti- 
ful surroundings, eight full-time employees in de- 
partment. F., with L.S. degree required. Begin- 
ning salary $3600. For details and application 
forms, write Alice Green, City Librarian, Mary 
E. Bivins Memorial Library, Amarillo, Texas. 

HEAD, Cataloging Department. Assume full 
fesponsibility of department with three full-time 
non-professional assistants. L.S. degree and ex- 
perience required. Good working conditions in 
comfortable quarters. Salary $3900 and up de- 
pending on qualifications. Open April 15. For 
details and application forms, write Alice Green, 
City Librarian, Mary E. Bivins Memorial Library, 
Amarillo, Texas. 

ASSISTANT librarian in charge of cataloging 
in small Colorado college. New building. Faculty 
status, tenure and retirement. Beginning salary 
$3600. Apply Miss Phyllis Dunham, Librarian, 
Adams State College, Alamosa, Colorado. 


Pacific Northwest 


CHILDREN’S librarian in small town located 
on Columbia River. Complete charge of children’s 
services with good book budget and adequate 
book stock and clerical help. Salary $346 per 
month. Sick leave and retirement provisions, Li- 
brary degree essential Write R. E. Iams, Li- 
brarian, Camas Public Library, Camas, Washing- 


ton. 
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HEAD librarian wanted for library in town of 
16,207, also giving county service. Minimum salary 
$4000, based on experience and training.” Apply 
to Mrs. Jeanne Larson, Corvallis Public Library, , 
Corvallis, Oregon. 

WANTED: A Cataloger and an Adult Waders’ 
Asst. who look on books as a means to greater living. 
Good working conditions, 5 day week, 40 hours, 
month's vacation and retirement. Salary open. 
Rocky Mountain area. B 108 

NORTHWEST poA ger university li- 
brary desires man for genéral, special assignments 


‘relating to over-all administration and operation; 


for assisting library departments on occasion; for 
planning and supervising special library services. 
Excellent opportunity for all-around professional 
growth. Good opportunity for advancement. Start- 
ing salary dependent upon ability and previous ex- 
perience. B 104 


Puerto Rico 


ASSISTANT librarian for cataloging and refer- 
ence in church-related liberal arts college. Library 
degree ү. Experience and knowledge of 
Spanish desirable. Position open immediately. 
Address inquiries to Ronald C. Bauer, Pres., Poly- 
technic Institute, San German, Puerto Rico. 


Europe | 


U.S. AIR FORCE BASE and HOSPITAL LI- 
BRARIANS; England, France, Germany, North 
Africa and Middle East. U.S. citizen, male and 
female. L.S. degree and one year administrative 
experience. Beginning salary $4520 plus govern- 
ment furnished quarters and/or cost of living 
and housing allowance. Promotional opportunities. 
Send U.S, Civil Service Form 57 in duplicate and 
photograph to Command Librarian, Hg. USAFE, 
DCS/Pers., APO 638, New York, N.Y. 


Positions Wanted 


MAN, under 40, M.S. in L.S. (Berlin) and Ph.D. 
in American literature (Minnesota), with wide ex- 
perience in library work and college teaching, 
seeks administrative library position in university 
or college, with or without part-time teaching. 
Current salary: about $5000. В 4-W 

WOMAN, 86, with 11 years’ experience as li- 
brary assistant in medical and chemistry libraries 
wishes an interesting summer position. Some li- 
brary training. Available June, 1956. В 15-W 

MAN, 85, M.E.D., M.S.L.S., 1l years’ library- 
teaching experience on school-college levels, in- 
cluding graduate library school teaching.  Avail- 
able for teaching library science, summer 1956. 
B 14-W 7 

MAN, experienced librarian wishes position in 
modest-sized library or college in New England. 
Columbia M.L.S. Married, 46. Presently em- 
ployed. Available approx. September. Current 
salary $4600. Increments and benefits desired. 
B 16-W 
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Naturally I use 


an adult encyclopedia p 
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Real research is fun! 


THE NEW 1956 AMERICANA 

30 volumes 

25,500 pages 

60,000 articles 

10,000 illustrations 

44,000 cross references 

300,000 index entries; 21,000 pages have 
been completely revised (1950-1956) 


The Eneyclopedia А MERI CANA 


The International Reference Work 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, IN. Y. @americana Corporation, 1956 
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NO. C-282 Multi-Level Circulation Desk. A desk with 
MICOLOR top and shelving wing. Cabinet on exterior 
side closed with sliding doors. 





THE FINEST 
IN LIBRARY 
FURNITURE 


Finest because 

Sjöström emphasizes quality, 
looks ahead to tomorrow, 
meets new needs with 

new designs. 





NO. 291-30RS Reference Unit. i| Combines 30 drawer card catalog 


auxiliary shelving (reverse <b side) and counter-height table. 





Just introduced 

are the units shown 

and MICOLOR—Formica 
tops in 4 basic colors. 





Catalog L-54 describes 
the "New Life" line; 
Circular C-553 describes 
the units shown 

and MICOLOR tops. ы 

Ask for either or both. 200-series FREELINE table with MICOLOR top in satin smooth Form! 





SJOSTROM OF PHILADELPHIA 


1717 NORTH TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT! 


Introducing DELKOTE'S New 
<’  Supor Floxible PLASTIC ADHESIVE 


Now .. .,a completely new, completely 
different plastic dispersion makes it possible 
for libraries to do their own book rebinding 
and make major repairs without stocking a 
variety of tools and materials. 


Super Flexible PLASTIC ADHESIVE is 
extra-strong and extra flexible. Makes the 
ideal "gluing-off" adhesive. 


Books hold their round better and the ad- 
hesive permanently holds leaves or signa- 
tures together instead of drying out and 
flaking off. The result is a stronger, longer- 
lasting book. 


Use Super Flexible PLASTIC ADHE- 
SIVE for lining-up also. Its added strength 
holds backing material firmly and perma- 
nently while its super-flexibility makes open- 
ing and closing easy, without “cracking.” 
Extended tackiness makes it possible to 
work leisurely and carefully so that even 
inexperienced hands can produce profes- 
sional quality work. 


Because Super Flexible PLASTIC AD- 


HESIVE can be brushed out smoothly, it is 
especially suited for case-making and cas- 
ing-in where the operations are done by 
hand methods. Its drying characteristics 


: and low water content minimize warp, even 


with a limited amount of pressing. 


Super Flexible PLASTIC ADHESIVE is 
also used for reinforcing magazines and 
pamphlets with red rope. It brushes out 
smoothly, holds covers firmly and speeds 
timely publications to the shelves because 
only a limited amount of pressing is neces- 
sary. Use it for preparing records for cir- 
culation, too. It is one of the few adhesives 
which will hold firmly to the high-gloss 


stock used in patent record holders. 


Book mending, where a "dry-finish" ma- 
terial like BOOK-SAVER is not required, is 
easier to do and the adhesive's super-flexi- 
bility and extra strength provides a longer- 
lasting repair. Extended period of tackiness 
helps tremendously because complicated 
mending can be done leisurely, without fear 
of the adhesive drying out. 


One quart plastic squeeze bottle $5.00 prepaid. 


Prices for larger quantities on request. 


Sold direct. 


DELKOTE, 


Post Office Box 1335 
Post Office Box 574 


Order from: 


INCORPORATED 


Wilmington 99, Delaware 


Berkeley, California 
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OUR READERS 


mbryo school librarian to 
Jiation for your February issue. 
he school library were timely, 
[ісу rewarding reading. It is 
l’ to the teaching skill of Rachael 
Jagelo, the present Coordinator of 






Yucation Program at Queens College 
3, no doubt, as the first Executive 
y the AASL) that the contents of the 
e so meaningful and flowed so logically 
ntents of the first two courses in library 


a large apartment, community activities—but with 
the help of an understanding, husband, ope some- 
how not only read but liked" it. 

On the brink of the next 6 credits, and with 26 
more to go (at the rather mature age of 42—purely 
chronological, of course) I look forward with pride 
and anticipation to joining the ranks of one of the 
most advanced segments in the field of American 
education, the school librarians. 

| X Rose HYLA AGREE 

cens Village 27, N.Y. 


Peveril of the Peak 


Thank you for the delightful historical sketch of 
Harper & Brothers which appeared in the March 
issue of the Bulletin. This is a valuable and in- 
formative series which I hope you can see fit to 
continue, . 

In describing the madcap reprint trade of the 
1820's, Miss Hagen says that the Harper firm 
allegedly published Sir Walter Scott's Peveril of 
the Peak within twenty-four hours after copy was 
received. Нег source for this statement is un- 
doubtedly Joseph Henry Harpers The House of 
Harper, where substantially the same statement is 
made. It is not, however, quite right and may as 
well be corrected before it receives further circula- 
tion. 

Scott's Edinburgh publishers, Constable & Com- 
pany, contracted to furnish advance copy of 
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Protect the Jacket AND THE BOOK! 
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LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 
Understanding Husband 


Please permit an embryo school librarian to 
voice sincere appreciation for your February issue. 
The articles on the school library were timely, 
informative and highly rewarding reading. It is 
no small tribute to the teaching skill of Rachael 
Wingfield DeAngelo, the present Coordinator of 
the Library Education Program at Queens College 
(known to you, no doubt, as the first Executive 
Secretary of the AASL) that the contents of the 
articles were so meaningful and flowed so logically 
from the contents of the first two courses in library 
education which we have just completed. 

Successful completion of four credits may not 
seem a very impressive accomplishment; yet last 
August when I dusted off my B.A. (vintage '82) 
and went to see Mrs. DeAngelo for the first time, 
the obstacles to my returning to school seemed in- 
surmountable. One hour with this inspiring 
woman gave me the final shove, and I emerged a 
student in the library education program. Classes 
proved stimulating and downright enjoyable. 
There was some difficulty to be sure, in finding 
time to read, what with two young school children, 


ce ot 
aed, 


. 


a large apartment, community activities—but with 
the help of an understanding, husband, ope some- 
how not only read but liked it. 

On the brink of the next 6 credits, and with 26 . 
more to go (at the rather mature age of 42—purely 
chronological, of course) I look forward with pride 
and anticipation to joining the ranks of one of the 
most advanced segments in the field of American 
education, the school librarians. 

с Rose HYLA AGREE 
“Sereens Village 27, N.Y. 


Peveril of the Peak 


Thank you for the delightful historical sketch of 
Harper & Brothers which appeared in the March 
issue of the Bulletin. This is a valuable and in- 
formative series which I hope you can see fit to 
continue. Я 

In describing the madcap reprint trade of the 
1820’s, Miss Hagen says that the Harper firm 
allegedly published Sir Walter Scott’s Peveril of 
the Peak within twenty-four hours after copy was 
received. Her source for this statement is un- 
doubtedly Joseph Henry Harper’s The House of 
Harper, where substantially the same statement is 
made. It is not, however, quite right and may as 
well be corrected before it receives further circula- 
tion. 

Scott’s Edinburgh publishers, Constable & Com- 
pany, contracted to furnish advance copy of 
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More New Bro-Dart 
Products to save time... 
labor . . . money in your 
library! 








PLASTI-KLEER® DOCUMENT PROTECTOR 


Transparent — two-piece cover 
effectively protects documents 
from soil and exposure. 













PLASTI-KLEER® CATALOG CARD PROTECTOR 


“Keyhole” slotted . . . slips right 
over catalog tray rod. 


BRO-DART PLASTIC GLUE 


.Low-cost, all purpose .adhesive 
for all general library uses: 


"SAFE-T" PAPER CUTTER 


Hidden blade makes this cutter — j 
safe . . . even for children's use, ^4 





INDUSTRIES 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY DIVISION 


90 E. ALPINE STREET — NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 
1899 SO. SEPULVEDA BLVD. — LOS ANGELES 25, CALIFORNIA 


See these products 
. and many more... 


At the A. L. A. CONVENTION 
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DEMCOBOARD 


[РЭ /AA BUB E? PF. А.Б" 
BINDERS 


The Demcoboard Pamphlet 
Binder is a quality material mod- 
erately priced to give sturdy, long- 
lasting protection. Demcoboard 
comes in attractive red and blue 
colors to help you identify series 
or subject groups. The deep color- 
ful surface of Demcoboard is ideal 
for white lettering. 

Use color to aid filing and 
finding pamphlet material. Order 
Demcoboard Pamphlet Binders 
today! 


Send for prices and free samples. 


Also Available: 


Tan and Gray Pressboard, Two-Tone 
Gray Photomount and Tan Lithomount. 


Ф du 


Peveril as it became available to the Philadelphia 
house of H. C. Carey & I, Lea for £25 per 
volume. The Edinburgh edition was in four 
volumes, and Carey & Lea planned to reprint in . 
three. This was the only advance copy Cogstable 
was to allow to get to America. Copy of the first 
three volumes was received and printed in good 
order at Philadelphia, but 112 pages of volume 
four temporarily miscarried in transit and delayed 
American publication. , 

` Henry Carey, fearful tbt some rival American 
house should in some manner obtain and reprint 
from another source before he could complete his 
edition, decided to publish the work in two stages. 
The first two of his three volumes were ready for 
marketing, so he published them; with the promise 
that the final volume would follow as soon as 
possible. 'Two days later he received the missing 
pages, and four days later he published the final 
volume. 

Meanwhile J. & J. Harper had not been able to 
obtain advance copy of Peveril from Europe, so 
when the first two volumes of the Carey edition 
were published, they immediately reprinted from 
them. Thus when Carey & Lea published the last 
volume four days later, Harper's had left to re- 
print only the final one-third of the work. This 
they did in twenty-one hours, giving rise to the 
statement in Miss Hagen's article. 

Davip Kaser, chief of acquisitions 
Washington University Library 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Mr. Kaser's reference is his doctoral dissertation. 
Messrs. Corey and Ford of Philadelphia, 1822-1838, 


` University of Michigan.—Ed. 





Storytelling Festival 


“A Storytelling Festival" will be presented 
by the Children's Library Association at the 
Miami Beach Conference in June. The festival 
will extend over a three day period during 
which distinguished storytellers within the pro- 
fession will tell stories to their colleagues. Mrs. 
Frances Clarke Sayers will be the sole story- 
teller on the third day. 


Looking forward to seeing you at 
A.L.A. in Miami Beach. 
Our Booth Is 79 
Ask for a satchel there to carry 
old shoes, Junch, cans, clothes, 


bottles, our lists, other lessts & stuff 
like that there. 
Besides you can see our 


Celebrating Our 
Both 
D. Anniversary 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
MADISON 1, WISCONSIN e NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 


PARAGON BINDINGS 
DON R. PHILLIPS 
P.O. BOX 57, VANDALIA, MICHIGAN 
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Boston College Law Library, Boston, Mass. 
Dean: William J. Kenealy, S.J. 

Librarian: Stephen G. Morrison 

Architect: Maginnis & Walsh & Kennedy 
General Contractor: C. J. Maney Co., Inc. 











ANOTHER DISTINGUISHED LIBRARY CHOOSES 
VMP BOOKSTACKS AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 








Functional beauty and true space economy... 
that’s why The Boston College Law Library 
specified Умр bookstacks and library equipment 
for its new building. АП library-equipment re- 
quirements, from shelves to conveyors, are met 
and surpassed by Virginia Metal Products’ ad- 
vanced design, manufacturing know-how and 
final installation by skilled умр craftsmen. 


AND УМР HELPS YOU PLAN. VMP's Library Plan- 
ning Service, with hundreds of completed instal- 
lations to draw on, can show you money- and 
space-saving hints that will give you the maxi- 
mum in beauty and utility from your budget and 
building. In the very early stages of planning, 
УМР can help the architect and owner in deter- 
mining the use and specifications for multi-tier 
or free-standing bookstacks, shelving, carrel 
units, book conveyors. 

Be SURE yours is the best library your resources 


can provide... write today for vmp’s library 
equipment catalog. Dept. ALA 5. 


irginia | oducts, inc. 


ORANGE, 


VIRGINIA 


Subsidiary of Chesapeake Industries, Inc. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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Now, for the first time you can get Bound- 

To-Stay-Bound PRE-BOUND books in a Club 
. Plan which saves you time and money. Books 
in each group will be selected — five from 
Spring publication: and seven from Fall pub- 
lication. Any selection not wanted may be 
returned for full credit. For complete infor- 
mation, send TODAY for brochure describ- 
ing the plan and the books. 





IN Do S of Lindy 


MANUFACTURERS OF PREBOUND 
"BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND" BOOKS 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Editorial 


We regret having to announce that Helen 
Geer, headquarters librarian, has resigned, ef- 
fective July 1, and that her column, “For Your 
Information," will be discontinued—at least 
temporarily—beginning with the June issue. It 
may not be customary for editors to sing the 
praises of one of their own column writers and 
if that is true we are glad to fly in the face 
of custom. Helen Geer, headquarters librarian 
for eight years, has written the “FYI” column 
since its inception in the issue for January 1953. 
During these three years and more, Miss Geer 
has built an information service for librarians 
which has had perhaps the widest readership 
of anything of its kind. Her monthly siftings 
of the best and most useful materials to bring 
to the attention of librarians have resulted in 
a considerable amount of correspondence— 
enough to certify a wide-spread interest and ap- 
preciation. 

It is difficult enough to say goodbye to a 
fine column, worse when we must couple with 
it the news that the services of the headquarters 
library must be suspended and will not be re- 
sumed until September 1. 

We feel, along with many others, that the 
ALA member should know the why of these 
drastic measures. 

Referring to a memorandum from the ALA 
Associate Executive Secretary to Directors of 
State Library Extension Agencies, we read: 

“The Headquarters Library has undergone 
examination and survey by different groups at 
different times during the past; by ALA Ac- 
tivities Committees; by Mrs. Lucile Keck, Li- 
brarian, Joint Reference Library, Chicago, at 
the request of the Executive Secretary; and by 
the ALA Management Survey. The general 
conclusion reached by all of these groups is 
that thorough-going changes in the organiza- 
tion and service policy are needed to improve 
the services of the library to ALA members. 

“At the meeting of the ALA Executive Board 
in November, 1955, a subcommittee of the 
Board was appointed to study the library, and 
this committee is now developing recommenda- 
tions. The reorganization of the library is a 
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part of the reorganization of the total Head- 
quarters operation in line with the recommen- 
dations of the ALA Management Survey. The 
Subcommittee on the Library has agreed, there- 
fore, that in order to make use of Miss Geer's 
thorough knowledge of the collection and,the 
very special uses to which it is put, library 
service wil be suspended from April 16 to 
September 1, giving Miss Geer an opportunity 
to devote herself to this work. 

"The library will be open for the use of the 
Headquarters Staff only, but the services of the 
librarian will not be available to anyone... . 
During the interim we will carry on as far 
as possible in the following manner: Inquiries 
will be referred to members of the Head- 
quarters Staff who will strive tæ give the best 
help possible without the assistance of the li- 
brarian, Pressure of regular duties of staff 
members, aud the necessary disorganization of 
the library materials, will mean that letters re- 
quiring extensive reference work, or asking for 
collections of materials, cannot receive adequate 
attention. It has been the practice to refer in- 
quiries of many kinds to the State Library 
Agencies and supply direct those materials— 
such as collections of pictures and plans of 
buildings—which are understood to be rarely 
available at the state level. The staff will be 
obliged to depend to a greater degree on the 
state agencies during the period of suspension 
of the Headquarters Library service. 

“While we regret the inconvenience this com- 
prehensive operation may cause, the Subcom- 
mittee of the Executive Board agrees that the 
job is long overdue. In spite of the handicaps 
under which it has worked, the Headquarters 
Library has been of real service to the Head- 
quarters Staff, and through them, to the mem- 
bers of the Association, as well as to non- 
members. It has a potential for still greater 
service, and it is to achieve increased service 
and efficiency that we are undertaking the task 
while we have the help of Miss Geer."  ' 

If you have suggestions as to how thé head- 
quarters library may best serve your interests, 
please write and make your wishes known. 
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ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA 


425 М. MICHIGAN AVENUE * CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


from 


: John Rowe 





THE IMMORTAL WAREHOUSE OF THE MIND - 
Dear Friend: 


Bachaumont is credited with referring to an encyclopaedia as the 
"immortal warehouse of the mind.” 


The brain itself carries a tremendous "stock" of facts. What a 
tempting array is displayed in that retail store of the brain— 
all the things we have learned, and can still remember. 


If only we could tap that deeper storehouse where even greater 
treasures lie—the subconscious, the mind of the perfect memory. 


But when our “retail” store of facts, despite its variety, cannot supply 
the needed information, we have available the world’s greatest warehouse 
of facts in the English tongue: ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica’s immortal warehouse is tapped by its 
incomparable index volume (number 24) containing nearly half a 
million references and cross-references. Librarians frequently say that 
Britannica’s Index Volume is the most comprehensive and easily 
used cross-reference source available in any form. 


Yours sincerely, 


(CU Coe. 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 


. Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





Memo to Members 


Negotiations and arrangements for an Annual Conference of ALA must begin 3 to 
5 years prior to the meeting, because of advance bookings on the part of 
many groups. Not many cities in the country can accommodate an ALA‘Con- 
ference owing to our particular requirements. The non-discrimination 
policy is one, We must ask not only for sufficient sleeping rooms to 
take care of from 3,500 to 5,000 members, but also for meeting rooms for 
approximately 300 meetings in the course of the Conference week, as well 
as about 30,000 square feet of conveniently located exhibit space. То 
illustrate the complexity of Conference planning, there is presently a 
strike of some employees at the Fontainebleau, headquarters hotel for the 
Miami Beach Conference, and at certain of the other hotels on the Confer~ 
ence list. The National Committee to Aid the Miami Beach Strikers has 
asked ALA to change our Conference arrangements to exclude these hotels 
in the event the strike is not settled before June 17 when the Conference 
opens. We have explained that it is not feasible to shift long-standing 
commitments; that negotiations for facilities at Miami Beach were begun 
four years ago; that only the Fontainebleau could meet our requirements 
for meeting rooms and exhibit space at the times we were obliged to make 
various commitments for our groups; that it still is the only hotel 
which can meet certain space requirements; similarly, the listed hotels 
were those which could meet our policy of equal treatment for all our 
members, Complexities have arisen in the past and will undoubtedly be 
encountered in the future. At the present time, negotiations are under 
way for the following Conferences: Kansas City in 1957; San Francisco, 
1958; Washington, 1959; Montreal, 1960; and the Midwinter Meetings in 
Chicago for the next few years. 


Contributions to the Washington Office continue to arrive. Since the last 


Memo to Members the following associations have made donations to help 
in the final push on the Library Services Bill: Connecticut Library 
Association, $100; North Dakota Library Association, $25; West Virginia 
Library Association, $25; Missouri Library Association, $100; Colorado 
Library Association, $25; Arizona Library Association, $100; Louisiana 
Library Association, $100. The total contributions to date come to 
$4,431. This is heartwarming evidence of the profession's interest in 
and support of the bill. 


AIA was asked to testify at the hearing on the proposed National Library of 
Medicine on April li. Frederick 0. Kilgour, Librarian, Medical School 
Library, Yale University, testified in support of 5.330 which provides 
for the establishment of a National Library of Medicine and the construc- 
tion of an adequate library building. 


During the recent Midwinter Conference the Executive Board, at the recom- 
mendation of the Steering Committee on Implementation of the Management 


Survey, appointed a Special Committee of the Board to implement the 

recommendations of the Management Survey in regard to the organization 
of the AIA Headquarters, Emerson Greenaway, librarian, Free Library of 
Philadelphia, Chairman of this Special Committee, spent April 16-17 at 
Headquarters discussing the proposed reorganization with members of the 


staff, р 
Grad ae ease зом 


April 18, 1956 (irs) Grace T. Stevenson . 
Assosiate Executive Secretary 
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/ books in 36 inches! 


Follow the rows of books 
li back to the Hamilton 
Compo stacks along the 
wall. All these books 

were held by the two empty 
stacks in this library’s 
circulating book section. 
These books—642 of 
them—require only 36 
inches of wall space. Compo 
stacks actually double the 
capacity of your present 
space—permit a more open 
and efficient book area. 











Unique drawer-type 
design lets you place books 
on three sides of each 
Compo sliding shelf. Yet 
every book is easily 
accessible. 








If you’re interested in 
solving a more-books-than- 
space problem, write for 
complete Compo stack 
information. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 


LIBRARY STACKS 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY • TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


Another annual volume of The New York: 


Times Index—the 1955 edition—will soon 
be off the press. It will bring you around 
1,300 pages of information on last year's 
events, and the people involved in them. 

Over a half million facts condensed 
from the news that appeared in The Times 
during 1955 are in this new volume. This 
great wealth of source material is organ- 
ized under thousands of alphabetically 
arranged headings that identify subjects, 
persons, organizations and geographical 
locations. Under each heading, of course, 
the events are listed and summarized in 
chronological order. 

You'll find that each news reference is 
dated to show when (and where) the story 
'appeared in The New York Times...or 
when it may have been mentioned in other 





news sources you. keep on file. The thou- 
sands of skillfully written news sum- 
maries give all the basic facts to save you 
many hours of tedious research. 

The 1955 volume of The New York 
Times Index will be printed on long-last- 
ing. rag-paper, and attractively bound in 
library buekram. It can be purchased sep- 
arately for $35, or with a year's subscrip- 
tion to the twice-a-month -Index at the 
low price of $50...a combination rate 
that saves you $20. 

If your library has not arranged for a 
copy of this time-saving guide to the news 
of 1955, we suggest you hurry in your 
order. Almost the entire press run is ear- 
marked for distribution to current New 
York Times Index subscribers. There 
won't be many copies left! 


THE NEW YORK TIMES INDEX 
Times Square, New York 36, N. Y. 
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75th Annual ALA Conference, 


Miami Beach, Florida 
ИЙЕ 17-23, 1956 


Tentative Program 


. Compiled and. Edited by 


Cora M. BEATTY 


Chief, Membership Services Department, ALA Headquarters 


Conference Meetings 
GENERAL SESSIONS 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


Monday, June 18, 8:30 p.m. 
residing, John S. Richards, President і 
2fficial Welcome 
ntroduction of Local Committee 
Xddress—speaker to be announced 
Zitation of Trustees 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Tuesday, June 19, 2:00 p.m. 


fointly sponsored with Public Libraries Division 

"residing, President Richards and Mildred W. San- 
doe, President, Public Libraries Division 

4 Case for Notable Books, from the viewpoint of 
author, publisher, critic, and librarian—a panel 
discussion 

Moderator: Mrs. Florence S. Craig, chairman 
Notable Books Council 

Panel members: Mrs. Louise Hall Tharp, Darien, 
Conn., author; Raymond Walters, Jr., book re- 
view editor Saturday Review; Joseph Barnes, 
editor, Simon and Schuster; Lillian C. Clarke, 
Public Library, East Cleveland, Ohio, and Grace 
W. Gilman, Lincoln Library, Springfield, Ill. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Wednesday, June 20, 8:00 p.m. 


Jointly sponsored with Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People, American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians, and National Book 
Committee 

Presiding, Mrs. Frances L. Spain, Second Vice 
President 

Address—Jessamyn West, author 


MAY, 1956 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, June 22, 2:00 p.m. 

Jointly sponsored with Association of College and 
Reference Libraries, Division of Cataloging and 
Classification, and Library Education Division 

Presiding, Ralph R. Shaw, First Vice President 

Address—P. M. Sherlock, Vice Principal Univer- 
sity College of the West Indies, Jamaica, B.W.T. 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 

Friday, June 22, 8:30 p.m. 
Presiding, John S. Richards, President 
Address—The Hon. Frank G. Clement, Governor of 

Tennessee, Nashville 

Election Committee report- Wayne M. Hartwell 
Introduction of new officers 
Inauguration of incoming president 
Inaugural address—Ralph R. Shaw 


ALA COUNCIL 


Monday, June 18, 2:00 p.m. 
Thursday, June 21, 2:00 p.m. 
and 


ALA MEMBERSHIP MEETING 


Friday, June 22, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, John S. Richards, President 

Report of the President—Mr. Richards 

Report of the Executive Secretary—David H. Clift 

Committee on Committee Appointments—Ralph К, 
Shaw 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee—Donald W. 
Kohlstedt 

Committee on Boards and Committees—L, Quincy 
Mumford 

Intellectual Freedom Committee—]ohn D. Hender- 
son 
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International Relations Board—William S. Dix 

Audio-Visual Round Table—William J. Quinly 

Council Steering Committee on Implementation of 
the Management Survey—Lucile M. Morsch 

Friends of Libraries Committee—Mrs. Gretchen G. 
Conduitte 

Acquisition Board—Edwin E. Williams 

Canadian Library Association-ALA Joint Com- 
mittee—Andrew H. Horn 

Public Libraries Division—Mildred W. Sandoe 

Revision of Post-War Standards for Public Li- 
braries-Lowell A. Martin, PLD Coordinating 
Committee on Standards 

Presentation of ALA Awards 

Resolutions Committee—John D, Henderson 


PROGRAM OF DIVISIONS, ROUND TABLES, 
COMMITTEES, BOARDS, AFFILIATED 
ORGANIZATIONS, AND OTHER GROUPS 


ACQUISITION OF LIBRARY MATERIALS, 
BOARD ON 


Chairman, Edwin E. Williams, Harvard College 
Library, Cambridge, Mass. 


Thursday, June 21, 10:00 a.m. 


Advance Payment Plan for Periodical Subscrip- 
tions—William H. Kurth, Order Division, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

A Code of Fair Practice for Librarians and Book 
Dealers: Report of Progress—John Fall, Eco- 
nomics Division, New York Public Library, New 
York, N.Y. ; 

Reprinting: The Work of the Reprints Expediting 
Service—Joseph N. Whitten, Cooper’Union Li- 
brary, New York, N.Y. 


ADULT EDUCATION WORKSHOP 


Use of Community Resources and Library Ma- 
terials 

Sponsored jointly by the Adult Education Board, 
PLD Adult Education Section, Audio-Visual 
Board, Audio-Visual Round Table, and Adult 
Education Office 

Cooperating Groups: Intellectual Freedom Com- 
mittee, Intercultural Action Committee, Library 
Service to Labor Groups Joint Committee, Pub- 
lic Libraries Division, PLD Library Extension 
Section, and Public Relations Committee 

Coordinator—Mrs, Muriel C. Javelin, ALA Library 
Community Project 

Consultant—Malcolm S. Knowles, administrative 
coordinator Adult Education Association of 
U.S.A., Chicago, Ill. 


Monday, June 18, 8:00 a.m.-12:00 noon 


Registration, 8:00-9:00 a.m. free 

Opening session, 9:00 a.m. 

Presiding, Fern Long, Public Library, Cleveland, 
- Ohio, and chairman Adult Education Board 


` 
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Greetings—Mrs. Grace T, Stevenson, Adult Edu- 
cation Office : 

Planning a Library Adult Education Program, a 
demonstration—Ruth Warncke, Library Com- 
munity Project: . 


Tuesday, June 19, 8:00 a.m. 


FINDING AND Usinc Соммомігү RESOURCE PEOPLE 
—discussion groups based on June 18 session 


Wednesday, June 20, 8:00 a.m. 


Use or Community Resources IN PROGRAM PLAN- 
NING—concurrent demonstrations 
Discussion ~ 

Library Service to Labor Groups: The Libtary 
works with Labor Groups—Ruth Shapiro, Public 
Library, Milwaukee, Wis. . 

Other discussion groups in preparation. 


Thursday, June 21, 8:00 a.m. 


Types or LIBRARY PROGRAMS-concurrent demon- 
strations 

Discussion 

Audio-Visual Board: Selection and Use of a Film 
with the PTA (Age of Turmoil)—Vivian Caza- 
youx, State Library, Baton Rouge, La. 

Audio-Visual Round Table: Two programs based 
on use of recordings—Harold Goldstein, Public 
Library, Davenport, Iowa, coordinator 

Music Appreciation through Records—William 
Shank, Music Library, Roosevelt University, Chi- 
cago, chairman 

Program on non-musical recordings—to be an- 
nounced. : 

Intercultural Action Committee: Can We Im- 
munize Against Prejudice? 
Discussion leader—Irving Lieberman, School of 
Librarianship, University of Washington, Seattle 

Library Service to Labor Groups: Use of Audio- 
Visual Materials for Senior Citizens—Mrs. Doro- 
thy K. Oko, New York Public Library, New 
York, N.Y. 


Friday, June 22, 8:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Vivian Cazayoux, chairman, Audio- 
Visual Board 

Have We Met Our Goals-—discussion and critical 
analysis—Malcolm S. Knowles 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 
(Section of Public Libraries Division) 
President, Frank T. Milligan, Maple Hill Place, 

Jefferson, Iowa; secretary, Mrs. Samuel Berg, 

8528 Schreiber Drive, Munster, Ind., executive 

secretary, S. Janice Kee, 50 E. Huron St., Chi- 

cago 

Wednesday, June 20, 10:00 am. . 

How Can Public Libraries Help to Make the U.S. 

a Nation of Readers and Thinkers—a panel dis- 

cussion 


4 
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“Moderator: Harold J. Baily, Blooklyn, N.Y. 
Panel members—to be announced 
Discussion 


Thursday, June 21, 10:00 a.m. . 


Business meeting ` 


-Plan to establish the State Assembly of Delegates | 


Discussion 


Thursday, June, 21, 6:30 p.m. 


Dinner meeting 
Program chairman, Mrs. George R. Wallace, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 
.Address—Hodding Carter, author, and editor Delta 
'emocrat-Times, Greenville, Miss. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


‘Président, Mrs. Dilla W. MacBean, Route 2, Stone 
Lake, Wis.; executive secretary, Mary Helen 
Mahar, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 

Chairman, Mrs. Lillian L. Batchelor, Pedagogical 
Library, Board of Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Co-chairmen, Mrs. Betty S. Lunnon, Dade County 
Board of Public Instruction, Miami, Fla, and 
Mrs. Lois M. Pilson, Miami Shores Elementary 
School Library, Miami, Fla, 


Sunday, June 17, 6:00-9:00 p.m. 


Cruise dinner on excursion ship Dream Boat, Bis- 
cayne Bay 

Chairman, Mrs. Dorothy Heald, Citrus Grove Ele- 
mentary School, 2154 N.W. Fifth St, Miami, 
Fla. 

Authors of children's books who are living in 
Florida will be guests 

Chicken box lunch, Tickets, $3.50. Reservations 
in advance with check or money order to Miss 
Mary B. Holgate, 25 S.W. 14th St., Miami 


Wednesday, June 20, 2:00-4:00 p.m. 
School Library Tours, $1.00. Reservations with 
Miss Mary B. Holgate 


Chairman, Mrs. Mary Allston, Little River Ele- 
mentary School, Miami, Fla. 


Thursday, June 21, 8:00 a.m. 
State Assembly breakfast, $3.00. Reservations with 
Miss Mary B. Holgate 
Chairman, Mrs. Marie Lapp, Allapattah Elemen- 
tary School, 4700 N.W. 12th Ave., Miami, Fla. 
Ticket information in May School Libraries 


Thursday, June 21, 10:00 a.m. 
Presiding, Mrs. Dilla W. MacBean, President 
Business meeting 


Instructional Materials Workshop 


Co-chairmen, Louise Galloway and Louis Shores, 
Library School, State University, Tallahassee, 
Fla. 


MAY, 1956 


The School Library as an Instructional Materials 
Center: Improving Teaching and Learning 
Through ‘Planned Programs of Instructional 
Materials 


Monday, June 18, 8:00 a.m.-12:00 noon 


Introduction to the Workshop 
Address—Dr. Joe Hall, Associate Superintendent, 
Dade County Board of Public Instruction, 
Miami, Fla. 
Consumer Aspects: 
Teaching with Instructional Materials 
Kinescope or film—demonstration of 
materials used in teachin 
Teacher use of School Libraries and Materials 
Centers 
Librarians Response to Teaching Needs 


Tuesday, June 19, 8:00 a.m.-9:30 a.m. 


Tape Recording: Trends in Emerging Patterns of 
Instructional Materials Programs 

Emerging Patterns in School Libraries and Mate- 
rials Centers 

Summary of Workshop 


Bindings Workshop 


Wednesday, June 20, 8:00 a.m.-12:00 noon 


Let’s Talk About Bindings 

Joint Workshop with Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People, ALA Board on 
Bookbinding, and Publishers Liaison Committee 

Presentation of fypes of binding for children’s 
books by representatives of binding companies 

Panel discussion of problems 

Panel members—to be announced 

Buzz sessions | "E ' 

Exhibit of bindings and demonstration of mate- 
rials and methods 





"Isn't this your first convention?" 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY HISTORY ROUND TABLE 


Co-Chairmen, Wayne Shirley, Finch College Li- 
brary, New York, N.Y., and Louis S. Shores, 
School of Library Training and Service, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee 


Tuesday, June 19, 10:00 a.m. 

Southern University Libraries in the Civil War— 
Benjamin E. Powell Duke University Library, 
Durham, N.C. 

The Contributions of Louis Round Wilson to 
American Librarianship-Maurice Е. Tauber, 
School of Library Service, Columbia University, 
New York, N.Y. 

The Carnegie Corporation and the Library Renais- 
sance in the South—Robert M. Lester, Chapel 
Hill, N.C. 


ART REFERENCE ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Marjorie E. Lyons, Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wednesday, June 20, 10:00 a.m. 
Lowe Gallery, University of Miami 
Museum Collections—Clay Aldridge, director Lowe 
Gallery and Dade County Art Museum 
Tour of Lowe Gallery 


Wednesday, June 20, 12:00 noon 
Luncheon 
Business Meeting at Viscaya 
Address, Robert T. Davis, director, Vizcaya 
"Tour of Vizcaya (Dade County Art Museum) and 
gardens ` 


Tickets, $5.80, including lunch, bus and admis- 
sion, at ALA Central Ticket Desk 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE 
AND REFERENCE LIBRARIES 


President, Robert Vosper, University of Kansas 
Libraries, Lawrence; executive secretary, Arthur 
Т. Hamlin, 50 E. Huron St., Chiiago 


Friday; June 22, 2:00 p.m. 


Joint sponsor of General Session 
For program see General Sessions 


Junior College Libraries Section 


Chairman, Mrs. Thelma V. Taylor, Los Angeles 
Harbor Junior College Library, Wilmington, 
Calif; secretary, Orlin C. Spicer, Morton High 
School and Junior College Libraries, Cicero, Ш. 


Thursday, June 21, 10:00 a.m. 


Standards and Statistics 
Discussion 


Libraries of Teacher Training Institutions Section 


Chairman, Donald A. Woods, State College Li- 
brary, Milwaukee, Wis.; secretary, Katherine 
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Tuesday, June 19, 8:00 a: 
Breakfast meeting 
Criteria used in making bogk awards—A. 


ory, Library School, Florid si 
Tallahassee a State Univarg 


AUDIO-VISUAL ROUND TABLE 

Vice Chairman, William’ J. Quinly, Audio 
Materials Center, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Wednesday, June 20, 10:00 a.m. : 
Speaker—Maurice B. Mitchell, President, Епсу $. 
pedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Ш. 
Business meeting : 
Coffee Hour , 


E 
Ni 
Chicago Teachers College, 


BLIND, WORK WITH, COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Donald G. Patterson, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C. 


Thursday, June 21, 10:00 a.m. 


National Survey of Library Services for the Blind 
Discussion 


CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION DIVISION 


President, Evelyn Hensel, State University Li- 
brary, University Park, Pa.; executive secretary, 
Mrs. Orcena D. Mahoney, 50 E. Huron St, 
Chicago 


Tuesday, June 19, 8:00 a.m. 
Business meeting 


Tuesday, June 19, 10:30 a.m. 
Joint meeting with Serials Round Table 
Case Studies on the Application of the Lubetzky 
Principles to Serials: 
At the Armed Forces Medical Library—M. Ruth 
MacDonald 
At the New York Public Library—Paul B. 
Kebabian 
Comments and questions on previous’ papers—F. 
Bernice Field, Yale University Library, New 
Haven, Conn. 


Thursday, June 21, 8:00 a.m.-12:00 noon 
Card Reproduction Workshop 
Demonstrations: 
Mimeograph—A. B. Dick Company 
Multilith and Multigraph—Addressograph—Mul- 
tigraph Corporation 
: Zerox—Haloid Company 
Cardmaster and Print-O-Matic display 
Written statements of users will be distributed and 
users will be present for questioning 


Public Relations and Recruiting Committee 


Chairman, Eleanor R. Hasting, Armed Force: 
Medical Library, Washington, D.C, 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY HISTORY ROUND TABLE 


Co-Chairmen, Wayne Shirley, Finch College Li- 
brary, New York, N.Y., and Louis S. Shores, 
School of Library Training and Service, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee 


Tuesday, June 19, 10:00 a.m. 


Southern University Libraries in the Civil War— 
Benjamin E. Powell, Duke University Library, 
Durham, N.C. 

The Contributions of Louis Round Wilson to 
American Librarianship—Maurice Е. Tauber, 
School of Library Service, Columbia University, 
New York, N.Y. 

The Carnegie Corporation and the Library Renais- 
sance in the South—Robert M. Lester, Chapel 
Hill, N.C. 


ART REFERENCE ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Marjorie E. Lyons, Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wednesday, June 20, 10:00 a.m. 


Lowe Gallery, University of Miami 

Museum Collections—Clay Aldridge, director Lowe 
Gallery and Dade County Art Museum 

Tour of Lowe Gallery 


Wednesday, June 20, 12:00 noon 


Luncheon 
Business Meeting at Viscaya 
Address, Robert T. Davis, director, Vizcaya 
"Tour of Vizcaya (Dade County Art Museum) and 
gardens : 
Tickets, $5.80, including lunch, bus and admis- 
sion, at ALA Central Ticket Desk 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE 
AND REFERENCE LIBRARIES 
President, Robert Vosper, University of Kansas 
Libraries, Lawrence; executive secretary, Arthur 
T. Hamlin, 50 E. Huron St., Chiiago 
Friday, June 22, 2:00 p.m. 
Joint sponsor of General Session 
For program see General Sessions 


Junior College Libraries Section 
Chairman, Mrs. Thelma V. Taylor, Los Angeles 
Harbor Junior College Library, Wilmington, 
Calif.; secretary, Orlin C. Spicer, Morton High 
School and Junior College Libraries, Cicero, Ill. 


Thursday, June 21, 10:00 a.m. 


Standards and Statistics 
Discussion 


libraries of Teacher Training Institutions Section 


Chairman, Donald A. Woods, State College Li- 
brary, Milwaukee, Wis.; secretary, Katherine 
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Walker, Norther# Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege Library, DeKalb 


Tuesday, June 19, 8:00 a.m. 


Breakfast meeting 

Criteria used in making bogk awards—Agnes Greg- 
ory, Library School, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee 


AUDIO-VISUAL ROUND TABLE 


Vice Chairman, William” J. Quinly, Audio-Visual 
Materials Center, Chicago Teachers College, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Wednesday, June 20, 10:00 a.m. E 
Speaker—Maurice B. Mitchell, President, Encyy.io- 
pedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Ш. 


Business meeting . 
Coffee Hour 


BLIND, WORK WITH, COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Donald G. Patterson, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C. 


Thursday, June 21, 10:00 a.m. 


National Survey of Library Services for the Blind 
Discussion 


CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION DIVISION 


President, Evelyn Hensel, State University Li- 
brary, University Park, Pa.; executive secretary, 
Mrs. Orcena D. Mahoney, 50 E. Huron St, 
Chicago 


Tuesday, June 19, 8:00 a.m. 
Business meeting 


Tuesday, June 19, 10:30 a.m. 
Joint meeting with Serials Round Table 
Case Studies on the Application of the Lubetzky 
Principles to Serials: 
At the Armed Forces Medical Library—M. Ruth 
MacDonald 
At the New York Public Library—Paul B. 
Kebabian 
Comments and questions on previous papers—F. 
Bernice Field, Yale University Library, New 
Haven, Conn. 


Thursday, June 21, 8:00 a.m.-12:00 noon 
Card Reproduction Workshop 
Demonstrations: ` 
Mimeograph—A. B. Dick Company 
Multilith and Multigraph—Addressograph—Mul- 
tigraph Corporation 
Zerox—Haloid Compan 
Cardmaster and Print-O-Matic display 
Written statements of users will be distributed and 
users will be present for questioning 


Public Relations and Recruiting Committee 


Chairman, Eleanor R. Hasting, Armed Forces 
Medical Library, Washington, D.C. 
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Thursday, June 21, 4430-6:00 p.m. Sugar on the Bread—Margaret A. Edwards, Enoch 
eception and Fashion Show for division members Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 
and friends Demonstration book talk 
ickets $1.50 on sale at ALA Central Ticket Desk Discussion 
until noon Wednesday, June 20 Wednesday, June 20, 9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon 
DIVISION OF LIBRARIES FOR Workshop: Introducing Books to Young People 
CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE Speaker—Dr. Evelyn Millis Duvall, author 
resident, Maxine LaBounty, Public Library Мем Ways of Interesting Young People in Books: 
Washington, D.C.; executive secretary, Mildred Through TV, Radio, and to Out-of-School Youth 
L. Batchelder, 50 E.'Huron St, Chicago —Olga Pobutsky, Public Library, Detroit, 


Mich. 

Monday, June 18, 10:00 am. Through Discussion Groups and Special Library 
Aembership meeting Rooms for Young People—Roxanna Austin, 
Wednesday, June 20, 8:00 a.m.-12:00 noon State Education Department, Atlanta, Ga. 
Joħt Workshop with AASL on Bindings Wednesday, June 20, 8:30 p.m. 

For program see American Association of School Joint sponsor of General Session 
‘Librarians 


R : For program see General Sessions 
Wednesday, June 20, 8:80 p.m. 

oint Sponsor of General Session 

Tor program see General Sessions 


Friday, June 22, 8:00 a.m. 
Business meeting 


Association of Young People's Librarians Children's Library Association 
Жайпап, Frances M. Grim, Public Library, Chairman, Jane Darrah, Public Library, Youngs- 
Cleveland, Ohio; secretary, Marian Trahan, Pub- town, Ohio; secretary, Effie Lee Morris, New 
lic Library, Oakland, Calif. | York Public Library, New York 

Tuesday, June 19, 9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon Thursday, June 21, 8:00 a.m. 


Vorkshop: Introducing Books to Young People Membership meeting 





More books 
to more people! 


If all the people who select books from 
the shelves of Gerstenslager Bookmobiles 
throughout the United States could be 
gathered in one spot you would have the 
population of a thriving metropolis. Li- 
braries determined to provide their com- 
munities with the best bookmobile 
facilities available have made Gersten- 
slager "America's big name in book- 
mobiles." 


The Gerstenslager Co. 
Wooster, Ohio 


Established 1860 


Gerstenslager BOOKMOBILES 
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“Tennis, anyone?” 


Tuesday, June 19, 7:30 p.m. 


Newbery-Caldecott Awards Dinner 

Chairman, Jane Darrah; vice chairman and chair- 
man Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee, 
Marian C. Young, Public Library, Detroit, Mich. 

Tickets, $8.00 including gratuities. Send reserva- 
tions with check or money order to Mrs. May 
Edmonds, Public Library, Miami, Fla. Tickets 
may be called for at Newbery-Caldecott ticket 
table near ALA Central Ticket Desk after Con- 
ference opens 


Wednesday, June 20, 8:30 p.m. 


Joint sponsor of General Session 
For program see General Sessions 


Wednesday, June 20, 10:00 p.m. 


Auction for Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship Fund 

Chairman, Mrs. Carolyn Field, Free Library, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Auctioneer, Jerome Cushman, Public Library, 
Salina, Kan. 

Immediately following the General Session, an 
auction will be held to raise money for the 
Melcher Scholarship Fund. Original work by 
illustrators of children’s books, and especially 
autographed and rare children’s books to be 
auctioned are described in the May issue of Top 
of the News. Catalog will also be included in 
Conference registration envelope. Mrs. Field 
will accept mail bids until June 8. 


Storytelling Festival 


Program Chairman, Mrs. Eulalie S. Ross, Public 
Library, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Admission by ticket only (no charge). To obtain 
tickets, send self-addressed return envelope to 
Mary Peters, Public Library, Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 
giving dates for which tickets are desired. Any 
tickets still available when the Conference opens, 
will be distributed from the Storytelling Festival 
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ticket table at мыјш Beach, location to be given : 
in Official Prograin 
Tuesday, June 19, 10:00 am. 
Mary Gould Davis day—proggam honoring a noted 
storyteller ? 5 
Wednesday, June 20, 10:00 a.m. 
Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen day—program honoring a 
noted storyteller 
Thursday, June 21, 10:00 a.m. 
Ruth Sawyer day—program honoring a noted 


storyteller 
Stories told by Frances Clarke Sayers HU 
FEDERAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
AND COORDINATORS М 
Chairman, John Н. Ottemiller;^Yale University 
Library, New Haven, Conn. 


Wednesday, June 20, 10:00 a.m. 


Open meeting with State Coordinators, State 
Library Association Presidents, and State Library 
Agency Directors. 

Federal Legislation: 

Library Services Bill 
Other Federal Measures affecting Libraries 
Discussion 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS JOINT COMMITTEE 
Chairman, Benjamin E. Powell, Duke University 
Library, Durham, N.C. 
Tuesday, June 19, 8:30 p.m. 


Open meeting for Documents and Reference Li- 
brarians, déaling with Census publications and 
other government documents. 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES DIVISION 


President, Mrs. Suzanne McLaurin Connell, Air 
University Library, Maxwell Air Force Base, 
Ala.; secretary, Mrs Vera S. Flandorf, Nurses’ 
Library, Children’s Memorial Hospital, Chicago, 
Ш. 


Tuesday, June 19, 10:00 a.m. 
Business meeting 

Wednesday, June 20, 10:00 a.m. 
Symposium on Bibliotherapy 


. Speakers—to be announced 


JUNIOR MEMBERS: ROUND TABLE 


Monday, June 18, 10:00 a.m. 


Chairman, Charlotte Leonard, Public Library, Day- 
ton, Ohio 

Coffee hour 

On Your Mark! Get Set! Gol—Mrs. Lura С. 
Currier, State Library Commission, Jackson, 
Miss. 
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ardson, ALA Bulletin, Chicago, Ill. 
NS Management Survey and its Effect on 


^ 
\. 

. ‘Meeting planned to help ygung people get ac- 
quainted at the beginning d the week and learn 
how to get the most out of the Conference. 

All persons under 35 are invited. 


LIBRARY PERIODICALS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, John F. 
burg, Kan. 


Tuesday, June 19, 8:30 p.m. 

The Librarian’s own Index: How Library Litera- 
ture is Edited—Dorothy Ethlyn Cole, Library 
Literature, Н. W. Wilson Company, New York, 
N.Y. 

Publishing the ALA Bulletin—Ransom L. Rich- 


arvey, State College, Pitts- 


the 
iibrary Periodicals Round Table—John Е. 
Harvey 

Directory of „Library Periodicals—Phillips L, 
Temple, PagéGgmmunications Engineers Li- 
brary, Washington, D.C. 

Manual for Library Periodical Editors—Grace 
Murray, State Library, Sacramento, Calif, 


LIBRARY WORK AS A CAREER 
JOINT COMMITTEE 


Chairman, John F. Harvey, State College, Pitts- 
burg, Kan.; secretary, Hazel M. De Meyer, 
Western Michigan College of Education, Kala- 
mazoo 


Tuesday, June 19, 10:00 a.m. . 

Action Manual for Library Recruiters—John F. 
Harvey 

Plans for a Recruiting Film—Louis Shores, Library 
School, State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 

ALA Plans to Recruitl-Raymond C. Lindquist, 
Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio 

ACRL Recruiting Pamphlet for Vocational Coun- 
selors—Eugene P. Watson, Northwestern State 
College Library, Natchitoches, La. 

SLA Recruiting Pamphlet for College Students— 
Mrs. Elsa S. Freeman, Geography Library, U.S. 
Department of Interior, Washington, D.C. 

Nominating Committee report—Eugene P. Watson 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION BOARD 
Chairman, Roberta Bowler, Los Angeles Public 
Library, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Thursday, June 21, 10:00 a.m. 
Joint meeting with Staff Organizations Round 
Table 
For program see Staff Organizations Round Table 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES DIVISON 
President, Mildred W. Sandoe, Public Library, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; executive secretary, S. Janice 
Kee, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 
Tuesday, June 19, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Mildred W. Sandoe and John T. East- 
lick, president-elect 


Pre- Publication Announcement 


Ready about June 1956: 


LEHMER, DERRICK N. Factor Tables for the First Ten Millions, contain- 

ing the smallest factor of every number not divisible by 2, 3, 5, or 7 between 

the limits 0 and 10017000. Folio, xvi—476 pages, originally published 1909. 
Bound. 

Pre-publication price $20.25 

After publication $22.50 


LEHMER, DERRICK: N. List of Prime Numbers from ! to 10006721. Folio 
xvi—133 pages. Originally published 1914. Bound. 


Pre-publication price $13.50 
After publication $15.00 


SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE FOR BOTH TABLES. 


Together $30.00 


PUBLISHED BY 


HAFNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


31 East Tenth Street, New York 3 
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President’s report—Miss Sandoe 

News from the PLD Headquarters Office—S. Janice 
Kee 

Achievements of the Sections: 
Adult Education—Edith Foster 
American Association of Library Trustees—Frank 

T. Milligan 

Armed Forces Librarians- Mildred A. Hammond 
Library Extension—Verna Nistendirk 
Reference—Dorothy Truesdale 

Current activities of the Division 

Inauguration of incoming president 

Introduction of new officers 


Tuesday, June 19, 2:00 p.m. 
Joint sponsor of General Session 
For program see General Sessions 
Adult Education Section 
President, Edith Foster, West Georgia Regional 

Library, Carrollton, Ga.; secretary, Lucy Lomax, 

State Library, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Monday, June 18-Friday, June 22, 8:00 a.m. 
Joint meetings with Adult Education Workshop 
For program see Adult Education Workshop 

Wednesday, June 20, 10:00 a.m. 
Membership meeting 


Committee 
Chairman, Keith Doms, Dow Memorial Library, 
Midland, Mich. 
Wednesday, June 20, 10:00 a.m. 


(Three simultaneous meetings in which building 
1g 5 
plans are presented and discussed) 


Architecture 


Group I 
Presiding, Francis Keally, A.LA., New York, N.Y. 
East Moline, Il, Remodeling-Proposed—Mrs. 
Mildred Schulz 
Critic: E. Caswell Perry, Public Library, Bur- 
bank, Calif. 
Lakewood, Ohio, Remodeling-Completed—Mrs. 
Mary B. Bloom 
Critic: Byron C. Hopkins, Public Library, 
East Orange, N.J. 
General discussion of plans 


Group II 
Presiding, Raymond E. Williams, Enoch Pratt Free 

Library, Baltimore, Md. 

Fairfax County, Va., Branch Building—Mrs. 
Mary K. McCulloch, and Russell Bailey, Archi- 
tect, Orange, Va. 

Critic: Charles M. Mohrhardt, Public Library, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Kalamazoo, Mich., Central Building—William 
Chait, and James Albert, Architect, Louis C. 
Kingscott and Associates, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Critic: Emerson Greenaway, Free Library, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

General discussion of plans 
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Presiding, Arthur №. Parsons, Jr., Public Library, 
Omaha, Neb. ` X 
Ardmore, Okla., Central Building— William Е, 
Morse 
Critic: Estellene P. бакет, State Library, 
Columbia, S.C. 
Wayne County, Mich., Headquarters Library— 
Harold D. Martelle, jr. 
Critic: Raymond C. Lindquist, Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio ° 
General discussion of plans 


Armed Forces Librarians Section 


Chairman, Mildred A. Hammond, Headquarte 
lst Army Library, Special Services Seco, 
Governors Island, New York 4, N.Y.; secrétary, 
Margaret Edwards, Headquarters 5th Naval Dis- 
trict Library, Norfolk, Va. 


Thursday, June 21, 8:07 a.m.-12:00 noon 
Workshop session 
Military Resources in Reference Service 
Thursday, June 21, 12:30 p.m. 
Luncheon meeting 
Speaker—to be announced 
Library Extension Section 


President, Verna Nistendirk, Boonslick Regional 
Library, Sedalia, Mo.; secretary, Elizabeth B. 
Hage, Scott County Library, Eldridge, Iowa 


Monday, June 18-Friday, June 22, 8:00 a.m. 
Joint meetings with Adult Education Workshop 
For program see Adult Education Workshop 

Thursday, June 21, 10:00 a.m. 
Membership meeting 


Notable Books Council 


Chairman, Mrs. Florence S. Craig, Cuyahoga 
County Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio 


Tuesday, June 19, 4:00 p.m. 


ABC party (Authors, Books, Conversation)—in- 
formal book conversations in small groups with 
authors, publishers and librarians as hosts 

Tickets on sale at ALA Central Ticket Desk 


Reference Section 


Chairman, Dorothy S. Truesdale, Public Library, 
Rochester, N.Y.; secretary, Margaret L. Jacobs, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 


Wednesday, June 20, 10:00 a.m. 


Business meeting 
Preliminary findings of the Survey of Reference 
Service in American Public Libraries—a sympo- 
sium 
Moderator: Doris M. Wells, Public Library, 
Denver, Colo. 
Panel members: to be announced 
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\PUBLIC RELATIONS COMM 


sonal Relations in Public Rel 
hairman, Dan A. Williams,-,Pub 
Moines *: ' . 
onsultant, моа, Knowles, Administrative 
Coordinator, Adult] Education Association of 


U. S. А., Chicago Ш. 


Sunday, June 17, 2:00 pam. 


egistration, 2:00-2:30 p.m., no, fee, attendance 

limited to 200. Advance registration to Mr. 

аак Des Moines Public Library, is advis- 

able, 

troduction to Workshop, 2:30 p.m. 

ow to Improve the Library's Public Relations—a 
le-playing demonstration: "Middletown" Pub- 

liq Library Public Relations Committee discus- 

Sion: | 

irticipants: “ұахіап, board member, public re- 

lations staffer, aper publisher, and repre- 

sentative of CouncilWf-Social Agencies 

roup discussion ` 


Sunday, June 17, 7:30 p.m. 


spresentatives of afternoon discussion groups will 
present points of their discussions to a Resource 
Panel 

asource Panel: Sarah L. Wallace, Public Rela- 
tions and Research, Public Library, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Len Arnold, ALA Public Relations Office; 
a newspaper man, a radio or TV editor, and a 
community agency representative to be an- 
nounced 

roup discussion 

1iblic Relations Workshop participants are invited 
to carry their thinking into the week-long Adult 
Education Workshop beginning Monday, June 
18. Sarah L. Wallace is taking part in that 
workshop. For program see Adult Education 
Workshop 


SCHOOL LIBRARY SUPERVISORS, 
CITY AND COUNTY 


hairman, Virginia McJenkin, Fulton County 
Board of Education, Atlanta, Ga. 

Tuesday, June 19, 12:30 p.m. 
uncheon Meeting 
ibrary Quarters in New and Remodeled Buildings 
—speaker to be announced 

| SERIALS ROUND TABLE 

hairman, Jane L. Pope, University of Chicago 
Library, Chicago 

Tuesday, June 19, 10:00 a.m. 
usiness Meeting 


Tuesday, June 19, 10:30 a.m. 


int meeting with Cataloging and Classification 
Division 
or program see Cataloging and Classification 
Division 


E WORKSHOP 






EI ibrary, Des 


АУ 
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STAFF ORGANIZATIONS ROUND TABÍE ` 


Chairman, Betty Lewis, Public Library, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


Thursday, June 21, 10:00 a.m. 


Joint meeting with Board on Personnel Administra- 
tion 

Role of the staff organization in the Library—a 
panel discussion 

Panel members—to be announced 





DCC Nominations 


The DCC Nominating Committee is now solicit- 
ing suggestions for the names of persons who are 
ualified to be nominated as candidates in the 
1957 election for the several Division offices. 
Nominees are sought for: 
1) Vice-President (President-Elect), 
2) Chairman, Council of Regional Groups, 
3) Executive Board Director-at-Large, and 
4) Division Councilors. 

Please send your suggéstions by June 1, 1956 
to the Chairman of the Committee, Miss Esther D. 
Koch, University of California at Los Angeles Li- 
brary, Los Angeles 24, California. 


2 





red Literary-Pictorial Map 
Map S9aL, Panorama of World Literature. Sizo 64 x 44". 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, lll. 


PICTURES & PRINTS 


ATTENTION Progressive Librarians! 


The public's growing interest in and appreciation 
of fine art means that no library today is com- 
plete without a print department. Oestreicher's, 
America's oldest and largest print house, is the 
leading supplier of full color facsimile reproduc- 
tions of fine art to library print departments 
throüghout the world. We will be pleased to help 
and guide you in adding to your present list or 
starting a collection that fits your needs. ` 

Send today for our Fine Art Source Book, $1 p.p. 
Illustrates over 500 reproductions іп black and 
white and lists more than 4700—Old Masters, 
Moderns, Contemporaries, Religious Subjects. 


И Dept. AL 
Q: , 1208 Sixth Ave. 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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Schedule of Open Meet 
Miami Beach, June 17 
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Conferenc&@Placemfnt Service 


A simplified Contac? Plfcement Clearing House 
will, be available durifig the Miami Beach Con- 
ference to empleyers and to librarians interested in 
changing position’. Ап office will be provided 
(1) where employers may post notices of vacancies 
and leave messages for persons interested in va- 
cancies, and (2) where librarians interested in 
changing positions may see the posted vacancies, 
leave messages for employers, and post notices of 
ir availability. 

Mmployers are asked to furnish all notices of 
vacaycies for posting on one side of a 5" x 8” card 
Лас notice should include the name and 
location of the Wazary, title of position open, the 
salary offered, the Wonimum requirements, the 
name of the person. intervIwing, his conference 
address and telephone number, and the days he 
will be at conference. At least 20 duplicate copies 
of each notice should be furnished for distribution 
. to interested individuals. 

Librarians interested in new positions who wish 
to post notices of their availability are asked to 
furnish on one side of a 5" x 8" card or sheet, 
name, permanent address, conference address and 
telephone number, days they will be at conference, 
a brief statement of their qualifications, types of 
positions they wish, location desired, and salary re- 
quirement. At least 20 duplicate copies of the 
notice to be posted should be provided for distribu- 
tion to interested employers. 

No blind advertisements will be accepted for 
posting, either from employers or from those de- 
siring to change positions, No notices will be 
posted unless the individual is attending the Miami 
Beach Conference. An employer not at Miami 
Beach may designate other members of his staff 
or another librarian to interview candidates pro- 
vided that person knows that library, the details 
about the vacancy, and has agreed to interview 
interested individuals. The hours the office will be 
open and its location will be announced in the 
official conference program. 

The staff of the office will confine its activities 
to posting notices, taking written messages, and 
other routines. It will not suggest persons for 
positions, evaluate records or openings, accept rec- 
ords of vacancies or persons which are not to be 
posted, post notices which do not contain the basic 
information listed above, accept records for post- 
ing prior to the conference week, or do any 
follow-up after the conference. No placement 
notices will be posted on bulletin boards except 
those in this office. 







. library School Alumni Reunions 
The New York State Library School Association 
(Albany) has scheduled a breakfast on Thursday, 
June 21 at 8:00 л.м. in Miami Beach. The Wis- 
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nference Notes 


consin Library School will hold a breakfast on 
Thursday, June 21 at 8:00 А.м. The University 
of Chicago Graduate Library School is arranging 
a reception on Thursday at 5:00 p.m. 

The following library schools will hold dinners 
on Thursday at 6:30 r.m.: Carnegie Institute, 
Drexel Institute, Atlanta, California, Emory, 
Florida State, Illinois, Michigan, Columbia, North 
Carolina, Syracuse, Washington, and Catholic Uni- 
versities, and Peabody and Simmons colleges. 


Sightseeing 


Six formal local sightseeing tours are being or- 
ganized under the direction of Richard Neuman, 
Miami Public Library, chairman of the Entertain- 
ment and Tours Sub-committee of the Local Com- 
mittee. For details see this issue, p. 285. 

The sub-committee reports many possibilities 
for informal trips also, and will have full informa- 
tion for inquirers. 


Bindings Workshop 


AASL, DLCYP, Board on Bookbinding, and 
Publishers Liaison Committee are sponsoring a joint 
workshop on bindings. On the Planning Com- 
mittee, AASL is represented by Dr. Lillian Batche- 
lor, and DLCYP by Mrs. Frances Lander Spain. 
Representatives of binding companies will present 
different types of binding for children's books, 
exhibit various types of bindings, and demonstrate 
materials and methods. A panel of school and 
children's librarians and members of the binding 
industry will discuss problems. 


Auction To Raise Money for Frederic G. Melcher 
Scholarship Fund 


About seventy-five very special children's books 
and originals of illustrations will be auctioned for 
the benefit of the Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship 
Fund. First editions, special autographs and in- 
scriptions and many original drawings are in- 
cluded. 

'The Children's Librarv Association has planned 
this "spectacular" to follow the Wednesday eve- 
ning General Session, Tune 20th. Carolyn Field, 
Free Library of Philadelphia, is chairman of the 
Auction Committee, Jerome Cushman, Librarian, 
Salina, Kansas, will be the auctioneer. 

A catalog describing the items will appear in the 
May 15 issue of Top of the News and will also be 
available to everyone attending the conference. 
Bids by mail may be sent to Mrs. Carolyn Field, 
Free Library of Philadelphia, until June 8. 

There are many treasurers for children's libraries 
among these items. Friends of libraries, trustees 
and librarians will wish to seek special gifts of 
funds so that they may obtain for their libraries the 
items of most interest to them. 
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'Newbery-Caldecott Awards Banquet 

The banquet honoring the Newbery Medal 
winner, Jean Lee Latham for Carry on, Mr. Bow- 
ditch (Houghton) and the Caldecott Medal winner, 
Feodor Rojankovsky for his illustrations in Frog 
Went a-Courtin’ (Harcourt) will be held Tuesday 
evening, June 19, 7:30 р.м. at the Eden Roc 
Hotel. Tickets are $8.00. Reservations with check 
or money order should be sent to Mrs. May Ed- 
monds, Miami Public Library, Miami, Fla. Tickets 
may be picked up at the Newbery-Caldecott Ticket 
Table located near the ALA Central Ticket Desk in 
the exhibit area. 

Jane Darrah, chairman of the Children’s Library 
Association, and Marian C. Young, CLA vice- 
chairman are chief hostesses for this festive party. 
Miss Young is chairman of the 1955 Newbery- 
Caldecott Committee. 


Storytelling Festival 


The Children's Library Association has arranged 
a festival of storytelling which will give Miami 
Beach conference-goers a chance to hear some of 
the finest storytelling. There will be no talk of 
technique, no lessons in how to do it. It will be 
an opportunity to listen to and enjoy master story- 
tellers. 

The festival is scheduled from ten to twelve А.м. 
on Tuesday through Thursday, June 19-21. Mrs. 
Eulalie Steinmetz Ross is the chairman planning 
the program. Each day's program will honor a 
master storyteller—Tuesday, Mary Gould Davis; 
Wednesday, Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen; and Thurs- 
day, Ruth Sawyer. The festival will reach its 
climax on Thursday with stories told by Frances 
Clarke Sayers. On the other two days there will be 
stories by outstanding storytellers from libraries in 
various parts of the country. It is possible that 
there will be one or two stories by librarians from 
other countries. i 

To make sure that the audience does not exceed 
400 each day, admittance to the programs will be 
by ticket. There is no charge. Tickets may be 
obtained by sending with stamped, self-addressed 
return envelope, a request for the day or days de- 
sired, Requests for tickets should be sent before 
May 15 to Mary Peters, Public Library, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Any tickets still available at the opening of 
the Conference can be obtained from the Story- 
telling Festival ticket table. The location of this 
table will be given in the Official Program. 


Breakfast, Luncheon, Tea and Dinner Tickets 


As a convenience for conference delegates, there 
will be an ALA Central Ticket Desk for the sale 
during the Conference of tickets for all breakfast, 
luncheon, tea, and dinner meetings for which 
tickets will be sold in advance. 

If you are responsible for such tickets you are 
asked to make use of this ticket service by arrang- 
ing for the sale through this central desk. The 
supply of tickets to be placed on sale, numbered 
consecutively and accompanied by full information, 
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June 1. Ё 
Please 4 Пом points so that the 
may Min§tion “еду ! 
1. Name, date, Wqur, place, price of, function 
and ticket number should appear on the 
face of ticket. i Р 
. Tickets should be a cffivenient size for 
hardling, prefzzably about 3 x 24 inches. 
8. Tickets given to the Ticket Desk for sale 
for each function must be numbered con- 
secutively beginning at one. 
Tickets for which reservations have been 
accepted in advance will not be handled 
only those ready for unrestricted sale 
to be supplied. 
5. There should be only one pNee for all 


tickets for a given function“ 4S advisable 
to have the price ofge ticket include tax 
and gratuity, 3 oid odd cents, 
6. Checks wil not be accepted at the ticket 
desk. 
7. The supply of tickets should be accom- 
panied by the following information: 
a. day and hour when advance sale should 
close. 
b. name of group representative authorized 
to deal with the ticket desk. 
8. Payment by the Central Ticket Desk to the 
authorized. representative will be in cash. 


рә 


N.B. 4. 






Dream Boat Cruise 


The AASL, under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Dorothy Heald, has arranged a Cruise dinner on 
the excursion ship Dream Boat on Biscayne Bay on 
Sunday, June 17 from 6:00 to 9:00 р.м, Authors 
of children’s books who are living in Florida will 
be guests. A box lunch will be served. Tickets, 
$3.50. Reservations with check or money order to 
Miss Mary B. Holgate, 25 S.W. 14th St, Miami, 
Fla. 

ABC Party 

The PLD Notable Books Council will hold an 
ABC (Authors, Books, Conversation) party on Tues- 
day, June 19, at 4:00 р.м. Price of the tickets, 
which will be sold at the ALA Central Ticket Desk, 
will be announced later. 


Workshops 


Workshops are scheduled during the Conference 
Week on Adult Education, Public Relations, In- 
structional Materials, Bindings, Card Reproduction, 
and Armed Forces Libraries. 





Library Equipment and Supplies in the 
July-August Issue 


The annual list of library equipment and sup- 
plies will appear as usual in the July-August issue 
of the ALA Bulletin. Watch for this listing of 
products, all conveniently arranged under subject 
and manufacturer. It will be more complete this 
year than ever before. 
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transportation charges puid, Write 
for complete information, LIBRARY 
SUPPLIES SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





If you cannot read all your books, at any rate handle them and, as it were, кубе them. 
into them. Let them fall open where they will Read on frem thg-Sexentence that arre: 
eye. Set them back on their shelves with your own hands. Arrange them on your own pl 
that, if you do not know what is in them, you at least know where they are. If they cam 
your friends, let them at any rate be your acquaintances. | 

Winston Снов 
Amid These S 


Scribner, 1932. Submitted by: Grace H. Thomasson, librarian, Middlesboro (Ky.) High School Library 





To find just the right book at the moment when the soul is hungry for it is a 

a small one. 
JANE S 
Leaves from a Secret Ji 

Little, Brown, and Co., 1926, p. 145. Submitted by: Mrs. Ruth Milk Wick, Walton, N.Y. 


A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department. To: 
quotations must be from non-library publications. Subject matter should generally be concerned with libraries, librarians 
and allied subjects. Length should be less than 250 words. Source must be stated in full, 

The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used. If duplicate quotations are received, 
wil be given the one bearing the earliest postmark. Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered, 

If a quotation submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member d« 
by the member. Address quotations to 'Overdue Finds," ALA Bulletin, 50 Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ш. 





Available Soon ... The Most Complete Book of Rocket Facts Published! 


ROCKET ENCYCLOPEDIA ILLUSTRATEI 


Joun W. Herrick, Technical Editor 


600 pages of rocket knowledge . . . obtained from sources throughout 
world & verified by recognized authorities. Definitions, clearly explaine 
illustrated . .. plus rocket principles, operation, manufacturing, testing, 
tory, development, organization stories & biographies. Hundreds of beaut 
illustrations . . . many never published before! 


Special Prepublication Offer to Libraries 


Only $8.50 less 15% Library Discount for orders placed before publicatior 
September. (Approx. $10.00 thereafter). Order Now! 








By the publishers of these popular aviation books . . . 


AVIATION DICTIONARY & REFERENCE GUiDE Gentle & Chapel, Editor 
3rd Edition of the, authority on aeronautical terms. Replace your old editi 


nm " m formerly known as “Baughman’s Aviation Dictionary" .................. 
aviati ae wee JET AIRCRAFT SIMPLIFIED—Charles Edward Chapel 
А aera 2nd Edition of popular book of photos & data on jets, jet propulsion history, p 
ciples, developments, ete. ........................ n E Oe weed Vie Baars RAE 1 


E MUSIELAK 


BASIC AERONAUTICS—Merrill E. Tower 
Fascinating book that Profusely illustrata а ехраша “aviation” їп ап eas! 
understand manner ........................... 


Order Your Copies “On Approval” 


Ask about other aviation & technical titles we publish 


AERO PUBLISHERS, ING., LOS ANGELES 26, CALIF 
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. a world of fun and a world of problems; 
a world of things familiar and things strange; 


a world of facts and an even more wonderful world of fancy.” 








* 
eo? 
тш ` 
“pe "| 
How People Live and Work Communication World of Plants Quest for World Peace Nature of Matter and 
Energy 





Communities of People Animals and Man Exploring the Universe Transportation The Earth We Live On 


Our Wonderful World 


EXPLORING THE FIVE AREAS OF MAN'S KNOWLEDGE..... 





Ample Food Supply Enjoyment 





Living with Self and Others Basic Inventions Your Life Work 


Economic Life Our Cultural Heritage 








.IN THESE 30 BROAD EDUCATIONAL THEMES 





CAPTIVATING VOLUMES! 
8,500 pages, most of them with color—4,000,000 
words—15,000 illustrations—460 full-color plates— 
350 areas of knowledge—over 80,000 index entries 
—extensive bibliographies. 


Your Body and How 





Taking Care of Yourself 


Living and Learning 





and Mass Production 


Our Wonderful World is a unique 
tool of learning . . . a new kind of 
reference for youthful minds . . . 
books to grow into, not out of! 
Teachers, librarians, parents, and 
young people will find in it count- 
less alluring invitations to new 
adventures along the highways of 
learning! 

Here is the bold new concept of 
""Themagraphic"" organization— 
thirty broad themes consistent 
with today's general educational 
programs, interwoven through the 
length and breadth of eighteen vol- 
umes. These themes are distributed 
among five broad areas of man's 
knowledge and understanding. 

Our Wonderful World is a thril- 
ling journey unfolding long vistas 
of learning without the detours and 
stop signs inherent in traditional 
alphabetic or topical arrangements. 
Yet the index in Volume 18 makes 
it easy to use for looking up spe- 
cific subjects. 

For browsing, reference, motiva- 
tional reading, or just downright 
enjoyment, there is nothing else in 


the world like Our Wonderful World! 


HOW Our Wonderful World 
CAME TO BE 


Dr. Herbert S. Zim, Editor-in-Chief, 
is a leading educator as well as an 
outstanding author of informational 
books for young people. 

Before any editorial work was 
done on Our Wonderful World an 
extensive nationwide survey of 
teachers, librarians, parents, and 
children was made to learn what 
children are looking up in books, 
what they want to learn about, and 
what they want to read about. 
(Shores-Rudman, University of Ill.) 

Probably no other set of books 
has made use of such thorough re- 
search into the needs of the people 
who actually were going to use 
them. But this was the way that 
the publishers and editors were able 
to know best what to include in 


Our Wonderful World. 


Herbert S. Zim, Editor-in-Chief 





Hérbert Pinzke, Director of Design 


The Editorial Board 


of Our Wonderful World 


Jack B. Long, Supervising Editor 


A Project...and A Challenge... 


Four years ago in Champaign, Illinois, Dr. Zim 
assembled his editorial staff to pioneer with him 
a “first” in young people’s reference books. 
Scores of educators, researchers, and assistants, 
with the help of several hundred specialists, have 
been engrossed in the preparation of Our Won- 
derful World. 

A librarian or educator has but to leaf through 
any volume of Our Wonderful World to catch 
the "touch of magic" that runs. throughout. 
Until you have had this new experience the 
phrase "books to grow into—not out of" will be 


meaningless. Truly, here are eighteen volumes - 


that will never, never collect dust in any li- 
brary, school or home in any English-speaking 
country in this, our wonderful world. 


eu SPECIAL OFFER! 


E 


Available to schools and libraries only. 


Our Wonderful World is available in two 
editions. In the United States one of these 
editions is distributed to the general pub- 
lic exclusively by Sears, Roebuck and Co. 

The special School and Library edition, 
bound in durable gray buckram, is dis- 
tributed by Spencer Press, Inc. Price— 
$160.00 less 20% school and library dis- 
count—$128.00 net, postpaid. 

Order the complete 18 volumes today. 
Specify the billing date you prefer. Satis- 
faction is guaranteed, of course. Send 
your order to: 

SPENCER PRESS, INC. 

School and Library Division 

N. H. Gilbert, Director 

179 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. 
A publishing affiliate of Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. 


Printed in U.S.A, 







Copyright 1956 by Spencer Press, Inc. 





Tour Day at the 
Miami Beach Conference 


# 


"MAY, 1956 


CITY OF MIAMI 


The Entertainment and Tours subcom- 
mittee, your host for the afternoon of tours, 
Wednesday, June 20, has organized a schedule 
of formal tours for your convenience in visiting 
major attractions in the Greater Miami area. 
These tours, chosen by consensus from persons 
who have actually visited each of the spots, are 
highlights in any trip to this area. 

The formal tours provide for bus transporta- 
tion from an area near Conference headquarters 
and return, with the price including admission 
charges to the attractions. Arrangements have 
been made for special rates, which will save 
you approximately one-third on transportation 
cost and 25% to 50% on admission prices. The 
prices shown will be the total cost to you ex- 
cept for your camera costs and any souvenirs 
you might wish to buy. 

The tours will start about 1:30 p.m., and 
return at 5:30 p.m., so you will have time for 
lunch before leaving, and you will be back in 
time for dinner and your evening activities. 
Don't forget to bring your camera to record 
this memorable trip. 

Many of the stops on the formal tours will 
be at privately operated- attractions, so it is 
necessary to have advance indications as to 
which of the trips you would like to take. If 
you don't wish to cut up your ALA Bulletin, 
please take time to jot down the number of the 
tour and your name and address on a postal 
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card and mail it to the address on the reserva- 
tion blank. Do not send money. Tickets will 
be handled at the tour desk, adjacent to the 
local information desk, in the lobby of the 
Fontainebleau. In the event that seasonal 
schedule changes or similar factors necessitate 
alterations in any of the tours, full information 
will be available at the tour desk. 

In addition to the formal tours, the com- 
mittee will have full information on other tours 
which are available on an individual basis. 
The streamlined schedule provides many op- 
portunities for taking some of the sightseeing 
boats, other bus trips, visits to the many other 
attractions, night club tours, and trips which 
you can take in your own car. The post-con- 
ference tour agency, the Stevens Travel Agency, 
will have representatives at the tour desk to 
give you professional service in making the 
tours you would like to take a success. By 
combining a formal tour on Wednesday after- 
noon with a number of informal tours during 
the week, you should go home feeling that 
you have seen a great deal of this vacationland. 
TOUR NUMBER 1. GREATER MIAMI. If 

you would like to get a picture of the size 
and beauty of the metropolitan area, this 
is the tour to take. You will see the water- 
ways and bay islands, and the major points 
of interest in Miami Beach, Miami, Coral 
Gables, Miami Springs, and Hialeah. 
Stops will be made at such attractions as 
the famed Venetian swimming pool in 
Coral Gables, a Seminole Indian village, 
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Use this coupon or copy for formal 
tour reservations 


Mr. Richard Neuman 

1 Biscayne Boulevard 

Miami 82, Florida 

I would like to take the formal tour checked 
below, I understand that this indication of 
interest is not binding, but that it expresses 
my present preference. 

Tour 1. Greater Miami—. 

Tour 2. Parrot Jungle— 

Tour 3. Seaquarium—. 

Tour 4. Villa Vizcaya— 

Tour 5. Miami-Miami Beach Libraries — 
Tour 6. Southwestern Library Tour-— 


Name: 


Full Address: 
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1 and ingtresting . sights 

МӨ macaws, par- 
rots, cockatoos, pea-towl, pheasants, fla- 
mingos, and gouras inhabit a natural jun- 
gle of i ZNdise. In addition, you 
will see much of the southern-southwest- 
ern area of Greater Miami, including the 
University of Miami. The price will be 
only $3.25. і 

TOUR NUMBER 3. SEAQUARIUM. The 
Seaquarium is one of Miami’s newestfand 
most publicized attractions, an 
licity is well deserved. "fW many tanks 
and channels of the, 8aquarium present 
closeups ОБИТ 5Нс array of marine 
life. The layout is designed for optimum 
viewing, with special attention to the 
camera fan. The highlight of this visit 
will occur at feeding time for the thou- 
sands of denizens of this man-made “ocean 
under glass." Total cost for the trip will 
be $3.25. 

TOUR NUMBER 4. VILLA VIZCAYA. The 
former James Deering Estate is a unique 
showplace. The mansion is an Italian pal- 
ace, surrounded by ten acres of formal 
gardens complete with fountains and 
pools, statues and sculptured vases, sunny 
terraces, and shaded vistas. Inside, there 
are twenty rooms of antique treasures— 
furniture, rugs, tapestries, and art—repre- 
senting every important style from the 
year 1500 to 1800. The scope of this at- 
traction is so great that there will be no 
other stops on this tour. Price for this 
unforgetable trip will be $3.25. 

TOUR NUMBER 5. MIAMI-MIAMI BEACH 
LIBRARIES. On this trip you will leave 
the hotel and travel down Miami Beach to 
the Miami Beach Public Library. After 
visiting the Beach Publie, your bus will 
travel over a scenic route and causeway 
to the new Edison Center Branch of the 
Miami Public Library, and then on to the 
Main Library in Bayfront Park, Light re- 
freshments will be served, and you will 
get an excellent view of Miami and Miami 
Beach along the route. The total cost will 
be $2.00. 

TOUR NUMBER 6. SOUTHWESTERN 
LIBRARY TOUR. From the hotel you 
will travel over a scenic route to the Shen- 
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S andoáM Branch of the Miami Public Li- 
brary *The next stopp wl be the Coral 
+ Cab Public Ыра. “Nou wil enjoy 
your сії to Ñeautiful q^ "wables, and 
then mo\e on to the Pniversity of Miami. 
There yok. may jit the Univelsity li- 
brary, the Art Gallery, the Ring 
Theatre, and other buildings on this mod- 
ernistic campus. Light refreshments will 
be served. Total’ cost wilf be $2.00. 


FIVE for ONE 


Five can travel for the price of one when you 
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rent your own car. See America’s vacation wonder- 


land pleasantly and comfortably-and so inex- 
pensNely? Hertz has announced а $40 a week 
special мем for you, with 300 miles of driving 
completely paid fcr. Or if you want to rent your 
car on a daily basis, you, get 20% discount on the 
low summer rates. For exm™ple: ask for your 
car to be delivered to you in the morning, drive 
200 beautiful miles through Florida and leave 
your car at your hotel Your total cost will be 
$17.60, divided by the number of friends who go 
with you. 

It's for librarians only—-show your ALA member- 
ship card for identification, or write now for com- 
plete rates. Address Hentz Srarions, Inc., 29 
S.W. Fourth St., Miami 32. 











to serve you more 





` МАВАРОВ 
PLASTIC BINDERS 








MARADOR REGAL RIGID BINDER 


Clear, rigid Vinyl covers, polished 
both surfaces, Lockbar metal parts, 
irremovable screws. Three colors, 
8 sizes, cushion back, no rivets. 





MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 GLENDALE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 26, CALIF, 












THIS NEW PLANT 15 COMPLETEL 
EQUIPPED AND EXPERTLY MANNED! 








Heckman's have moved into their new home . . e 
no change of address... no loss of personnel... 
no service interruptions, 

Heckman's new Bindery has been especially de- 
signed for library binding . . . beautiful as well as 
functional, it's fireproof. 
















No fuss . . , no muss 


no botherl 










CERTIFIED] 
шлу BINDER 
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solo TO PLEASE INDIANA Y 


NORTH MANCHESTER, 
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British Referen 


“The process of free inquir\Nnecessary 


to education and research” 
> x 


Louis Shores 


LOUIS SHORES, dean, Florida State University Library School, draws for this article upon his experiences 
as a Fulbright Fellow in the United Kingdom 1951-52. Although Mr. Shores concentrates on British advances 
in reference concepts and procedures, he is quick to point out that British library leadership is also event 
in other areas as well. "It is my studied opinion," he says, "that with a bit less modesty on Һе ritish 
librarianship in 1955 could boast of some advantage over us in practice and concept in at least these major 
areas of professional effort, 1) Classification; 2) public library service; 3) national, regional, and local 
cooperation; 4) bibliographic organization; 5) cooperative reference. Anchsbsttfé say there are other areas, 


too, outside the major interests in my mission.” 

Mr. Shores says that since such comparisons were inevitable he spoke of them before the 75th Anniversary 
Conyention of the Library Association in Bournemouth, a condensed version of which appeared in Library 
Journal, January 15, 1953. The present essay, he points out, is necessarily different because it is addressed 
to an audience of American librarians, "| expect | shall go into some greater explanation about phases of 
British librarianship already known to librarians over there. It is my hope, however, that there will be no 
contradictions in the two reports (one to British librarians and the other for American librarians} on my 
observations." 





American librarianship has generally defined reference as the library's 
information service. Our literature has discussed and developed this 
definition with particular attention to how much aid should be given 
to the reader. Dr. Wyer has classified our American reference philos- 
ophies as “conservative,” “moderate” or “liberal,” ranging our profes- 
sional beliefs from doing nothing for the reader that he can do for 
himself to doing as much as possible for him. It may surprise you to 
learn that conservative Britain, by our definition, favors a liberal ref- 
erence philosophy. 

Evidence can be found both in research and in educational libraries 
that Britain reference librarians are performing all of the duties listed in 
the ALA Classification and Pay Plans for institutions of higher educa- 
tion in the first instance, and for municipal libraries in the second. 
But what is stimulating is the something extra they have added to our 
concept of reference. In the case of research references they seem to 
be a mile or two farther along the road to bibliographic organization. 
In the case of educational reference, they seem to have nearly attained 
William S. Learned’s ideal intelligence centers. The result is that the 
British are pushing our concept of reference toward a redefinition. 


War Impetus 


Behind the effort to redefine there is an urgency not yet felt over 
here. It arises from the almost continuous state of war in which 
Europe bas found itself and the necessity imposed on Britain by its 
proximity to the continental conflict. Into this continuous alert the 
British Nation has poured every resource at its disposal, including 
libraries. And under the lash of first fascism and then communism, 
British librarianship has developed a brand of reference that promises 
startling directions. 
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“These diyections are both educational and 
research. "Together, these two branches of ref- 
erence services, one predominantly contributing 
to the information of the people, and the other 
toward the advancement of knowledge and in- 
vention, provide an invulterable defense against 
subversive forces. And, in the races with first, 
the fascist nations, and now with the com- 
munist world the refergnce service of British 
libraries has steadily been redefined as the 
process of free inquiry necessary to education 
and research. 


Reference’ Service to Education 


Ag I visited British libraries I saw many in- 
stances of reference activity that parallel our 
owh. lithe. public libraries where the mis- 
sion is predominantly educational, I saw the 
information function performed about the way 
itis here. The reference room contained basic 
American as well as British reference sources, 
but with the addition of a collection that du- 
plicated often referred-to stack books. This 
proved very helpful in the case of certain stand- 
ard and much circulated works which could thus 
always be consulted in the library. 

A ready reference collection consisting of 
directories, handbooks and other fact-finding 
sources are found close to the entrance to the 
reference room. Inquiry logs are maintained 
and at the end of the day the chief reference 
librarian or the assistant chief reviews all of the 
questions referred, 

To supplement printed sources British refer- 
ence libraries carry on extensive local and co- 
operative indexing projects. The most common 
of these are, of course, related to the needs of 
-local industry and community enterprise. Since 
airplanes and tobacco are principal industries in 
Bristol, for example, the public library there in- 
dexes sytematically a great many serials and 
separates relating to these two subjects. - 

Thus far I have described services that are not 
startlingly different from ours. Perhaps the 
descriptions that follow are typical of your li- 
brary but I am certain they are not common in 
the reference service of our public libraries. 


Civic Information Service 


There are two reference services found in 
British municipal public libraries that push the 
liberal interpretation of reference to the limit. 
One of these is the so-called Civic Information 
Service. In many, if not most, British com- 
munities the public librarian is the official in- 


farmatinn officer far tha eammunitv and the 


reference aim of U.K. libraries is to get people 
to realize that the library is the community 
agency for information on any subject. I over- 
heard two women on a bus in Sheffield. Said 
one woman to the other, “You go to the public 
library; they'll tell you what you want to know.” 

In the shadows of the restful York Cathedral 
a renovated 12th century cathedral house just 
outside the main entrance to the York Public 
Library serves as the civic information center. 
It is operated by the public library and performs 
the double function of informing the residents 
and guiding the tourists. In the course of a 
day the library staff there will help organize 
conducted tours, answer fact-finding questions 
and refer to the main building inquiries requir- 
ing exténded search. 

Amidst the bustle of the striving industrial 
life in not too distant Sheffield the public library 
there operates an extensive civic information 
service, It consists of three parts: (1) informa- 
tion to residents; (2) information to inquirers 
outside the city; and (8) the Personal Inquiry 
Service. Among other things the public li- 
brary's information service publishes for the 
city the Civic Record. It maintains a great 
variety of local indexes, guides and directories. 
In the heart of the downtown section it provides 
street, bus and building location expertly. 
Sheffield citizens, in an endless stream, pour 
into the Civic Information Service of the Public 
Library located on the ground floor of the 
building. Truly here the public library has 
become the intelligence center for a commu- 
nity. For folks outside the city, C.LS. pro- 
vides a mail order information service. In 
anticipation of inquiries about industrial, recre- 
ational, cultural opportunities in Sheffield the 
library staff has prepared numerous pamphlets : 
for distribution. І 


Personal Inquiry Service 


But most startling is the Personal Inquiry 
Service, the second of the two unusual refer- 
ence functions found in British public libraries. 
Developed during the blitz, when homeless, 
stunned citizens separated from their loved ones 
by the devastation of bombing needed aid des- 
perately, P.LS. in British public libraries after 
the war has continued to provide an intimate, 
confidiential information service to citizens. 

P.J.S. does no social work itself, but it puts 
people in contact with the right social welfare 


„agencies. Usually, P.I.S. is placed in the library 


in such a way that it is easily accessible from 
the ctreat vet ienlated fram the rect af the H- 


only for their reference equipment but for that 
personal quality which encourages troubled 
people to confide. All requests are confidential 
and protected. 

The Personal Inquiry Service in Sheffield 
and in Luton are among the best. In the latter 
city I had access to the inquiry file. There were 
queries affecting health, employment, marriage, 
divorce. But these were not general questions 
such as are asked in our reference departments. 
They were specific: “My husband has gone off 
with another woman, what shall I do?” “Can 
the landlord make us move while we are waiting 
for the settlement of an estate?” “I need a 
lawyer and can’t afford to pay for such services.” 
The impression I had as I visited these Personal 
Inquiry Services was that here is an advanced 
type of reference concept—one that you will 
find described as a sort of professional utopia 
in Learned’s American Public Library and the 
Diffusion of Knowledge. 

Many other aspects of British reference li- 
brary service are impresive. The fact that read- 
ing guidance is an integral part of reference in 
so many places is revealing. For example, Il- 
ford’s outstanding reference service can be said 
to be built around the Readers Advisory Serv- 
. ice. When a new borrower registers there he 
feels almost as though he has just been honored 
by being elected to an honorary society. A 
member of the reference staff gives him a per- 
sonal orientation taking him on a tour of the 
library. On his registry blank he is invited to 
indicate his special interests and thereafter the 
reference department keeps him informed of 
new books and reading matter in his interest 
field. Should he subsequently take a book in 
an additional area, that subject is noted on his 
registry and thereafter he receives also informa- 
tion about new material in that field. 

These are by no means all of the devices and 
innovations I saw in British public libraries, but 
these are enough samples to indicate that refer- 
ence is mobilized for community service in 
such a way as to suggest awareness of the 
world conflict. 


Cooperative Service 


Nor are the individual libraries alone in this 
struggle. Compactness of geography assists in 
an advanced development of inter-library co- 
operation. The 28 London boroughs, each a 
city of considerable size, have a union catalogue, 
and an accession agreement which allocates 
among them subject and fiction specializations 
and a most generous exchange of borrowers’ 
privileges. Indeed, it is almost generally true 
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, 4 
that a borrower's card from any public library 
in the United Kingdom will be honored. in any 
other library. (Wouldn't it be wonderful if, 
say a Jacksonville, Florida Public Library card 
could be used in the Los Angeles, California 
public library?) Б 

What is true of the London boroughs is true 
of the rest of Britain, which is divided into 
library regions., Eachyof these regions has a 
union catalog of the libraries in that region 
with a liberal inter-library loan and reference 
service. Materials too rare to be loaned are 
photo-reproduced, copied or abstracted by the 
regional clearing house, financed by the libraries 
of the region. Ў К 

At the apex of this cooperative lending and 
reference service is the National" Céntral Li- 
brary, located in London, next door to Chaucer 
House, the Headqyarters of the Library Asso- 
ciation. There are to be found all of the re- 
gional union catalogs on sheafs. These sheaf 
catalogs are binders of carbon sheets sent in 
by the various regional union libraries continu- 
ously. Contrary to my first impression, these 
sheafs are fully as easy to use as the card 
catalog and more convenient to maintain. 


Rural Reference 


I rode the mobile units of two rural counties 
—Miss Е. E. Cook's Lancashire and Mr. Os- 
borne's Derbyshire. In both I took copious notes 
for use in developing our Florida extension pro- 
gram. Here I want to report some rural refer- 
ence I thought was good. 

In Lancashire, the mobile unit brings into 
central reference, subject requests by rural 
readers. 
provide the reference worker with the type of 
specificity that can be determined through cross 
examination. The reference librarian has to 
reason and often decide what is on the inquirer’s 
mind since he cannot in many instances reach 
him even by phone. For example, on the day 
I was in Preston, headquarters for the central 
Lancashire library, I traced an inquiry about 
North Rhodesia. Since there was no more on 
the query slip the reference librarian was hard 
put to determine whether the inquirer's interest 
was in colonization, travel, history, culture or 
any one of a dozen phases of the subject. By 
consulting the borrower's card for the inquirer 
the reference librarian discovered major inter- 
est in native dances. The material the refer- 
ence librarian sent out on the mobile unit ex- 
actly answered the patron's question when it 
turned out later that the specific request was 
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These requests specify no title пог. 


for a description of a Mat used for tap dancing 
in North Rhodesia. : 

Af Preston three sections of the library are 
concerned with rural reference, The Reference 
section handles all non-fiction except 500’s and 
600’s and handles all inquiries brought in by the 
mobile unit from rural areas. The Technology 
Section handles the 500’s and 600’s and deals 
with most of the inquiries that come from in- 
dustry and agriculture. Then, there is a Re- 
quest Section which undertakes all bibliographic 
and readers advisory questions. 

Gathering these observations together the im- 
pelling impression is that public libraries in Brit- 
ain ‘cooperatively have accomplished almost 
100% opportunity for the people to be well- 
informed. ` Libraries have achieved this remark- 
able service first through a high degree of co- 
operation of its regional and central library, 
second through its personalized citizen informa- 
tion service, third through its extension of ref- 
erence to its rural areas, and fourth through an 
unlimited opportunity for free inquiry on any 
subject by all of the people. Reference service 
in Britain, therefore, can be said to be support- 
ing education to the extent of consciously stim- 
ulating free inquiry. 


Reference Service to Research 


The overwhelming impression about refer-. 


ence service to research in Britain is one of ur- 
gency. As if the Russians were breathing on 
their necks, British industry races with a com- 
petitor it does not underestimate. For if there 
is going to be a war Britain wants to have the 
advantage of radar discoveries such as she had 
over Germany in World War II. And British 
scientists and technologists have already given 
notice with their jets that they will have lead- 
ership in at least one phase of warfare. 

Under the stimulation of such agencies as 
the D.S.I.R. (Department for Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research) British librarians and infor- 
mation officers are almost continuously abstract- 
ing research wherever it is reported, and dis- 
seminating it to the point in Britain where 
comparable investigation is under way. This 
process underscored at least three reference 
concepts that we in America have not come 
fully to accept or universally to provide. 

The first of these concepts recognizes that in 
research the inquiry may and should originate 
with the librarian about as often as with the 
investigator. Thus I discovered in Britain that 
the reference librarian (usually a subject spe- 
cialist) was asking the question today that the 
investigator himself was not ready to ask until 
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tomorrow, Often by that time the librarian 
had also the answer. 

The second of these concepts is the urge 
and necessity felt by the reference librarian to 
develop his own sources continuously and co- 
operatively. Abstracting responsibilities are di- 
vided among the various research libraries and 
the resulting abstracts reproduced on uniform 
sheafs for exchange. 

A third concept is equal attention to cus- 
tomer organization. By means of continuous, 
cooperative abstracting, bibliographic organiza- 
tion is strengthened. But by means of continu- 
ous records of investigations under way in 
various parts of the United Kingdom, customer 
organization is effective to the extent that ab- 
stracts related to a particular investigation are 
rushed there immediately. In this connection, 
teletype, radio teletype and even facsimile are 
being employed. 

The effect of these three concepts on British 
reference is the steady construction of a vast 
network of information services for research. 


In Retrospect 


These are enough illustrations of British 
thought and effort in reference and other as- 
pects of librarianship to suggest closer study 
of their professional literature by us. It be- 
hooves us not to underestimate any of their 
investigations simply because so any of them 
fail to pay tribute to the so-called "scientific 
method." What we must understand is that 
this “method” is well known to them, and that 
they are concerned about our heavy reliance 
on quantitative measures. They recognize 
what their great physicist, Sir James Jeans, once 
wrote: “The universe looks more like a great 
thought than a great machine.” 





FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


€ World's leading producer of AUTHENTIC folk music on 
RECORDS including THE ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LIBRARY 
which contains an unusual selection of the music of over 
200 peoples: recorded on location by native orchestras and 
voeal groups; each Long Play Record is accompanied by ex- 
tensive notes by famous collectors and recognized author- 
ities... 


And the famous SONGS ТО GROW ON series for children. 
ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ, and AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC, 
INTERNATIONAL, SCIENCE AND LITERATURE SERIES. 


Most of the issues are original recordings on HIGH FIDEL- 
ITY—~10-18,000 cycles, ALL FOLKWAYS RECORDS are 
guaranteed for quality of reproduction and content, 


For complete catalogue write to: 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORPORATION 
117 W. 46th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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Miami Beach Packing Tips 


In A nunnv? Have to pack twice as much as 
your bags will hold? Research by the Sam- 
sonite Travel Bureau has analyzed all general 
packing problems and a simple scientific ap- 
proach to proper packing is offered to confer- 
ence packers with the answer—proper packing 
is easy—all you need is the knowhow. 

First, begin by listing the things you'll really 
need when you get there. Cosmetics, toiletries 
and jewelry can be put in a small traveling kit 
and placed inside of a glove, a man’s sock, or 
a shoe if there’s any danger of breakage. But 
be sure to fasten bottle caps with adhesive tape. 

Good idea to include a traveling iron, a sew- 
ing kit, shoeshine outfit, clothes brush and a few 
simple first-aid items. Plastic bags are good 
for shoes, keeping clothes clean while letting 
you see which shoes are which. 

To save folded clothes from creases: Pack in 
layers—the heavy things first, the smaller pieces 
last; wrap lingerie about cardboard from a man’s 
shirt; insert a few layers of crumpled tissue 
paper. Stuff men’s socks in the shirt collar ring 
to save space, and prevent the shirt collars from 
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getting crushed. 

Dont forget the corners of your bag—just 
the place for an extra pair of gloves, a'scarf 
or a belt, hankies, or a loosely rolled sweater. . 

The best way to fold a jacket is to button 
it and lay it face down on the bed. Put sleeves 
in a "V" across the back; smooth the shoulders 
so they're straight and uncreased; then fold the 
jacket across the middle—sleeves inside—and 
place it carefully in the suitcase. 

Put dresses also face down on the bed; fold 
flaps on each side in a straight line from the 
middle of the shoulder to the hem; arrange the 
dm in a “V”; then fold the dress to fit the 

ag. 

Unpack as soon as possible after you arrive. 

Don't pack your bag too tight and most im- 
portant-don't pack with unnecessary haste. 
Its always wise to keep that original packing 
list handy before you to check against when 
you begin to re-pack. "That way you can also 
jot down the additional articles you bought plus 
the original things you took. Then, when you 
return home you'll know that everything you 
originally took with you has returned safe and 
sound, 





INDEX OF AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION 


This Index is compiled by the University of Illinois Library School and is based on monthly circula- 


tion reports from 41 public libraries which are known to constitute a representative sample of all U, S. 
Public Libraries in cities of over 25,000 (1940) population. Each index value is the median of the 41 
libraries’ percentages found when their current circulation figure is divided by their own circulation 
figure for 1939 (or the corresponding quarter of 1989). 


Table 1. Annual Index Values for a Sample of 41 American Public Libraries, 1939-1955 (1939 — 100). 

















1989 '40 '41 '49 '43 '44 'A5 '46 'A7 'A8 °49 '50 51 '52 '58 '54 '55 

Index Value 100 98 90 80 75 75 75 76 76 76 82 85 86 89 92 102 108 
% Juvenile 98 81 84 86 86 38 88 88 42 42 45 44 44 49 49 50 50 
% Adult Fiction 46 48 44 43 42 40 40 89 85 85 82 81 80 27 27 265 27 
€ Adult Non-Fiction 21 21 22 21 22 22 22 23 98 93 28 25 926 94 94 935 98 

Table 2. Quarterly Index Values for a Sample of 41 American Public Libraries, 1954-55 
(Corresponding Quarter of 1939 = 100). 
1954 1955 

Jan. Apr. July Oct. Jan. Ар. July Ос 

Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June* Sept. Dec. 

Index Value 90 95 095 97 99 104 100 104 
% Juvenile 49 50 50 51 49 52 45 51 
% Adult Fiction 26 "97 97 95 25 25 81 25 
% Adult Non-Fiction 25 93 28 25 26 98 94 24 





Nore: Some of these percentages are based on reports from only 39 to 41 libraries, since not all 41 libraries are able to supply all 
the needed data. 
* Figures in this column corrected since publication in ALA Bulletin, November 1955, p. 578. 
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Proposed Constitution and Bylaws 


Ілке Topsy, the Constitution and Bylaws of 
the American Library Association "just grow'd." 
As needs arose new sections were added. Com- 
mittee after committee has worked valiantly to 
provide the proper mechanics for effective Asso- 
ciation functioning. Each had a different point 
of view and, on occasion, a different interpreta- 
tion of words employed. No two groups of 
ALA, members given the repeated tasks of revi- 
sion which confronted this committee would 
have produced identical documents. 

Tn accepting the mandate of the Management 
Survey and the recommendations of the Steering 
Committee, a new Constitution and Bylaws was 
imperative immediately to meet the timetable 
established and implement reorganization. The 
Constitution was presented at midwinter and 
approved by Council on its first reading. We 
present, herewith, the revised Constitution and 
Bylaws for your consideration. If approved by 
Council, at Miami Beach, and acceptable to the 
membership the reorganization may be effected 
as now contemplated. 

Your committee has endeavored to translate 
the Survey recommendations and Steering Com- 
mittee interpretation into a working document. 
We have tried to eliminate inconsistencies. We 
are convinced that further drastic revisions may 
be required after the Executive Board, the 
Council the Standing Committees and the 
Divisions of the Association have an oppor- 
tunity to operate in the new organizational con- 
cept and the relationships proposed. We do 


Constitution 


: Article I. Name 


Sec. l. The name of this body shall be the 
American Library Association. : 


Article П. Object 


Sec. l. The object of the American Library 
Association shall be to promote library service 
and librarianship. 


Article IH. Membership 


Sec. 1. Members. Any person, library or other 
institution interested in library work may become 
a member upon payment af the dues provided 
for in the bylaws. The Executive Board may 
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not believe we can anticipate all of the problems 
of reorganization at this time. 

We invite your close scrutiny of this submis- 
sion. Your comments or suggested changes are 
desired. If directed to the chairman, care of 
the Grand Rapids (Michigan) Public Library 
prior to June 1, the committee will be able to 
consider their incorporation in the final draft 
to be prepared for Council approval and, we 
hope, save considerable time at that meeting. 

We realize this document is far from perfect. 
We have worked against time to be able to pre- 
sent this implementation to operation in a transi- 
tion period. Refinement will be inevitable with 
experience, 

Articles, sections and subsections which ap- 

ear both in italic type and between dots 
(* *) are areas in which changes have 
been made. Since the changes, which include 
revisions, additions and deletions, apply in many 
cases only to parts of such areas, a fully accurate 
comparison can be made only with the present 
Constitution and Bylaws, published in the ALA 
Bulletin, December 1955. 


Respectfully submitted, 


EpwiN T. COMAN 

Jonn EasrLiCK 

WiLLrAM T. O'ROURKE 

BENJAMIN E. POWELL 

WiLLIAM К. ROALFE 

FREDERICK WEZELMAN 

DoNarp W. Коніѕтерт, Chairman 


suspend a member for cause after hearing by 
a two-thirds vote of the members of the Executive 
Board and may reinstate a member by a three- 
fourths vote of the members of the Executive 
Board. 

Article IV. Divisions 


* Sec. 1. Divisions of the Association may be or- 
ganized and supported as provided in the Bylaws. • 


Article V. Meetings 


Sec. 1, Meetings. Meetings shall be held as 
provided for in the bylaws. 

Sec. 2. Votes by Institutional Members. The 
vote of an institutional member shall be cast by the 
duly designated representative whose credentials 
are filed with the executive secretary. If there 
shall be no such person designated, or if at any 
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meeting such person be not present, the vote may 
be cast by the chief executive officer of such insti- 
tution and by no one else. . 

Sec. 8. Quorum. Two hundred members shall 
constitute a quorum. 


Article VI. Council 


e Sec. l. (a) The Council of the American Library 
Association shall be the governing body of the 
Association, and all powers of the Association 
not otherwise provided for in the Constitution 
and Bylaws of the Association shall be vested. in 
the Council. . 

(b) The Council shall determine all policies of 
the Association, and. its decisions shall be bind- 
ing upon the Association. 

Sec. 2. Councilors shall be chosen as specified 
in the Bylaws of the Association. 

Sec. 3. Twenty-five members of the Council 
shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Association by a majority vote of 
those present at a meeting ‘held during an annual 
conference may refer any matter to the Council 
with recommendations and may require the Coun- 
cil to report on such matter at any specified session 
of the Association. 

(b) Any question of policy may, by,a majority 
vote of the Council, be submitted to the Associa- 
tion to be voted upon either at an annual confer- 
ence or by mail as the Council may determine. 

(c) Any action of the Council may be set aside 
by a three-fourths vote at any meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, or by a majority vote by mail in which 
one-fourth of the members of the Association have 
voted. Such vote by mail shall be held upon peti- 
tion of two hundred members of the Association. 


Article VII. Executive Board 


* Sec. 1. The Executive Board shall consist of the 
officers of the Association, the immediate past 
president, and eight members elected by the 
Council from among the members of that body, as 
provided in the Bylaws. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Board shall report on its 
activities promptly to the Council. The Execu- 
tive Board shall act for the Council in the in- 
terpretation and administration of established poli- 
cies and programs. It shall serve as the central 
management Board of the American Library As- 
sociation, including headquarters operations, sub- 
ject to review by the Council, and shall make 
recommendations with respect to matters of policy 
and operations. 

Sec. 3. А majority shall constitute a quorum of 
the Executive Board.° 


Article УШ. Officers, and Committees 


Sec. 1. Officers. The officers of the Association 
shall be a president, a president-elect, who shall 
serve as first president, a second vice president, 
an executive secretary, and a treasurer. The presi- 
dent-elect, the second vice president and the treas- 
urer shall be elected at the annual conference of 
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the Association, the president-elect and the second 
vice president for a term of one year and the 
treasurer for a term of four years beginning with 
the year 1952. The executive secretary shall be , 
appointed by the Executive Board, and shall hold 
office at its pleasure. 

Sec. 2. Duties of Officers. The president, presi- 
dent-elect, second vice president, executive secre- 
tary and treasurer shall perform the duties pertain- 
ing to their respective offices and such other duties 
as may be approved by the Executive Board. The 
president-elect shall serve the first year after elec- 
tion as first vice president, the second year as 
president, and the third year as immediate past 
president. The president, for the Executive Board, 
and the executive secretary, for the headquarters 
staff, shall report annually to the Council. The 
executive secretary shall be in charge of head- 
quarters and its personnel; he shall carry out the 
activities provided for in the budget and shall 
pm such other duties as may be assigned to 
his office. He shall submit a monthly report to 
the Executive Board. ‘ ! 

Sec. 8. Appointments. 'The Executive Board 
shall appoint all other officers and all committees 
of the Association not otherwise provided for and 
shall fix the compensation of all paid officers and 
employees. Only members of the Association shall 
be appointed to committees except by authoriza- 
tion of the Executive Board. 

Sec. 4. Terms of Office. All officers and all 
elected members of the Executive Board shall serve 
until the adjournment of the meeting at which 
their successors are chosen. 


Article IX. Endowment Funds 


Sec. 1. All receipts from life memberships and 
all gifts for endowment purposes shall, subject to 
conditions attached thereto, constitute endowment 
funds. Such funds shall, subject to conditions le- 
gally incident thereto, be in the custody of three 
trustees, one of whom shall be elected by the 
Executive Board annually to hold office for three 
years from the date of his election and until his 
successor shall be elected. If any trustee resigns, 
dies, becomes incapacitated, or is removed during 
his term of office, a successor may be elected by 
a majority vote of the Executive Board at any 
meeting, and such successor shall serve for the re- 
mainder of the term of the original trustee and 
until his successor shall be elected. The trustees 
shall have authority to hold, invest, reinvest, dis- 
burse, and otherwise deal with endowment funds 
in accordance with such directions as may be given 
them by the Executive Board of the Association. 
The principal of and income from endowment 
funds shall be expended under the direction of the 
Executive Board but no such expenditures shall be 
made except in accordance with any conditions im- 
posed by the donors of any of such funds nor for 
any purposes which are not in consonance with the 
approved policy of the Association nor shall i 
cipal be expended unless expressly permitted by 
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thé terms of the gift, or any amendment or modi- 
fication thereof. No action shall be taken with 
reference to investment, reinvestment, or other 
principal transaction with respect to securities held 
in the endowment fund, except upon a resolution 
adopted by or written order signed by a majority 
of the trustees. 


Article X. Affiliated Organizations 
and Chapters 


Sec. l. The Council may by vote affiliate with 
the American Library Association any national so- 
ciety having purposes similar to those of the 
American Library Association. The dues of affili- 
ated societies shall be as provided in the bylaws. 

Sec. 2. By action of the Council, state, pro- 
vincial, territorial, and regional library associations 
and other library groups and organizations may 
be'associated with the American Library Associa- 
tion and receive recognition in such a manner and 
under such conditions as may be provided in the 
bylaws. 

Article ХІ. Bylaws 


Sec. 1. Bylaws may be adopted and amended 
by vote of the Association upon written report of 
the Executive Board or Council or of a special 
committee appointed by the Association to report 
thereon. Any bylaw may be suspended by a 
three-fourths vote of those present and voting at a 
meeting of the Association held during an annual 
conference. 


Article ХИ. Amendments 


Sec. 1. All proposals for amending the Con- 
stitution shall originate in the Council А pro- 
osed amendment shall become effective when 
it shall have been approved by a majority of the 
members of the Council present and voting at two 
consecutive meetings held not less than two months 
apart, followed by ratification by the members of 
the Association either by a vote by mail of a ma- 
jority of the members of the Association voting, or 
by a majority vote of the members present and 
voting at a meeting of the Association. The Coun- 
cil, on approving a proposed amendment for the 
second time, shall specify whether a vote on rati- 
fication shall be taken at a meeting of the Associa- 
tion or by mail, and if a mail vote is ordered the 
Council shall fix the time for the beginning and 
closing of the balloting. 


Bylaws 


Article 1. Membership 


Sec. 1. Classification of Membership. Mem- 
berships of the Association shall consist of: 

(a) Library Members—all members who are or 
have been employed in library service or related 
activities or who have been enrolled in or grad- 
uated from a library school 

(b) Trustee Members—all members who are 
trustees or former trustees of libraries 

(с) Lay Members—all other nonlibrary per- 
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sonal members interested in the work of fhe As- 
sociation 

(d) Institutional Members—libraries and other 
institutions interested in the work of the Associa- 
tion 

(e) Honorary Members—persons nominated 
by the Executive Board and elected for life by the 
Council 

(f Corresponding Members—any person 
nominated by the Council and elected by a ma- 
jority vote of the members present and voting at 
any annual conference of the Association. Cor- 
responding membership shall be available to any 
person eminent for his interest in library work, but 
who is, by reason of his residence in a country 
other than the United States or Canada, or for 
other reasons, unable to take active part in the 
affairs of the Association 

(g) Special Members—sustaining, supporting, 
cooperating, subscribing and contributing—persons 
or institutions eligible for membership, except li- 
braries or library schools, which elect to pay the 
dues specified in Section 2 of this Article 

(h) Life Members—all who are life members 
at the time of the adoption of this section, and 
other persons eligible for membership who shall 
elect to contribute to the endowment fund of the 
Association the sum provided in Sec. 2 of this 
article : 

(i) Continuing Members—those persons who 
have had twenty-five years of consecutive mem- 
bership in the Association, who have been perma- 
nently retired from service, and who have applied 
for and been elected to such membership for life 
by the Executive Board 
* Sec. 2. Dues, Rights, and Privileges. All mem- 
bers of the Association shall have the right to vote 
and shall be eligible for two divisional member- 
ships (one in a type-of-library division and one in 
а type-of-activity division) without the payment of 
additional dues. Members of the Association may 
become members of more than two divisions upon 
payment of an additional fee. Only personal mem- 
bers shall have the right to hold office. The dues 
to be paid, the publications to be received, and the 
divisional privileges shall be as follows: * 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


ALA. Bulletin and Proceedings. 

Class A. Non-salaried Librarians (Library 
school students, retired librarians not eligible for 
continuing membership, librarians who are mem- 
bers of religious orders, etc.) dues $3 

Class B, Salary $2999 or less, dues $6 

Class C. Salary 3000-3499, dues $7 

Class D. Salary 3500-3999, dues $8 

Class E. Salary 4000-4499, dues $9 

Class F. Salary 4500-4999, dues $10 

Class G. Salary 5000-5499, dues $12 

Class H. Salary 5500-5999, dues $14 

Class I, Salary 6000-6499, dues $16 

Class J. Salary 6500-6999, dues $18 

Class K. Salary 7000 and over, dues $20 
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TRUSTEE AND LAY MEMBERS 
* Dues, $6 annually; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


1, ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, Membership Di- 
rectory and periodical publications of the Divi- 
sions of which they are a member, 10% discount on 
standing orders for ALA publications, and ap- 
propriate headquarters services shall be available 
to libraries and library schools upon payment of 
annual dues as follows: e : 


Annual Income Dues, 
. $11,999 or under $6 
$12,000 or over 50 cents for each $1000 an- 


nual income or fraction 
thereof up to $100,000 


For determination of the rate to be paid for 
membership services and publications, annual in- 
come shall be defined as the total operating in- 
come received in the previous fiscal year. 

* 2. Divisions, departments or branches of library 

and library school institutional members, dues $6 

annually: ALA Bulletin, Proceedings and Member- 

, ship Directory. 

. . 8. All other institutional members, dues $6 an- 
nually: ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and Member- 

ship Directory. e 


HONORARY MEMBERS 

No dues; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and Mem- 
bership Directory. 
CORRESPONDING MEMBERS Е 

No dues; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, апі Mem- 
bership Directory. 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS 
° Dues $500 annually, any divisional memberships 
requested; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings and Mem- 
bership Directory. 
SUPPORTING MEMBERS 


* Dues $500 annually, any divisional memberships 
requested; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings and Mem- 
bership Directory. 
CooPERATNG MEMBERS 

Dues $200 annually; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, 
and Membership Directory. 
SUBSCRIBING MEMBERS 

Dues $100 annually; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, 
and Membership Directory. 
CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS : 

Dues $25 annually; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings 
and, on request Membership Directory. 
LIFE MEMBERS 

Dues $200 (ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, Member- 


ship Directory) and for those becoming life mem- 
bers after 1939, two divisional memberships. Addi- 
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• . 
tional life divisional memberships may be obtained 
for $50.00 each, subject to change from year to 
year as desired.* и 


CONTINUING MEMBERS 


No dues, ALA Bulletin 
* Sec. 8. The class to which any library member 
belongs shall not be specified in the Directory and 
shall be regarded as confidential. Allotments made 
to divisions shall be in lump sums accompanied by 
a list of members. : 

Any member may pay a higher rate than is pro- 
vided in Sec. 2 and shall be entitled to all privi- 
leges of such higher rate. 

The Executive Board shall have the authority to 
make adjustments in the scale of dues for cases not 
clearly covered in Sec. 2, ý 

Sec. 4. Affiliated Societies. (a) The annual dues 
of affiliated societies in the United States shall ‘be 
ten cents per capita for all members who are not 
members of the American Library Association. 

(b) The annual dues of affiliated societies out- 
side the United States shall be twenty-five dollars, 
Such affiliated societies shall be entitled to a free 
copy of the ALA Bulletin, and shall be privileged 
to purchase one copy of all American Library Asso- 
ciation publications at a discount of 50 per cent. 

Sec. 5. Unpaid dues. Members whose dues are 
unpaid on May 1 of each year and who shall con- 
tinue such delinquency for one month after notice 
of the same has been sent, shall be dropped from 
membership. Lapsed members may be reinstated 
upon payment of dues for the current year. 

Sec. 6. (a): Fiscal Year. The fiscal year of the 
Association shall end August 81. The fiscal year 
shall govern all business and activities of the Asso- 
ciation except as otherwise provided in the Consti- 
tution and bylaws. 

(b) Conference Year. The conference year 
shall be that period beginning with the adjournment 
of an annual conference of the Association and end- 
ing with the adjournment of the next succeeding 
annual conference. 

(c) Membership Year. The membership year 
for the Association and for the divisions shall be the 
calendar year. 


Article IL Meetings 


Sec. 1. Annual Meetings. There shall be an an- 
nual conference of the Association at such place 
and time as may be determined by the Executive 
Board. For all persons attending any meeting or 
conference there may be a registration fee as fixed 
by the Executive Board. 

Sec, 2. Special meetings. Special meetings of 
the Association may be called by the Executive 
Board, and shall be called by the president on re- 
quest of two hundred members of the Association. 
At least one month's notice shall be given, and only 
business specified in the call shall be transacted. 

Sec, 8. Regional Meetings. The Executive 
Board may arrange for regional meetings to include 
such chapters, divisions, library associations, and 
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such other organizations as may desire to join in 
such a meeting, provided that the Executive Board 
may not call a regional meeting in the area covered 
by a regional chapter without the consent of such 
chapter. 
e (Former Sec. 4. Travel Rates is deleted)e 
Sec. 4. Votes by Mail. Votes by mail, both of 
the Association and of the Council, may be author- 
ized by the Executive Board between meetings. 
Such mail votes shall be conducted under the same 
requirements as votes at meetings, except that for 
votes by Council, 50 percent of the voting member- 
ship shall constitute a quorum and a three-fourths 
majority of those voting shall be required to carry. 
The Executive Board shall have authority to set 
the time limit during which votes will be recorded 
but if no such time limit is set no vote shall be 
counted unless received within 30 days from the 
day the text of the ballot or question voted upon 


was mailed properly addressed to those entitled to. 


vote on the matter involved. In the case of a vote 
by mail by the Association, the Executive Board 
may designate publication of the ballot or question 
submitted in the official journal of the Association 
as the apprópriate method of submitting the matter 
to the members for their determination. 


Article Ш. Nominations and Elections 


* Sec. 1. (a) Prior to each annual conference of 
the Association the Executive Board upon recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Appointments, 
shall appoint a Nominating Committee of five 
members, no one of whom shall be a member of 
the board, to nominate candidates for elective 
positions. 

(b) Such committee shall nominate candidates 
from among the general membership for the posi- 
tions of president-elect, second. vice president; for 
the position of treasurer whenever this is required 
by Article VIII, Section 1, of the Constitution; 
members of Council as provided in sections (d) 
and (e) below; members of the Executive Board 
as provided in Section 1 (f) below; and to fil 
vacancies. 

(c) Such committee shall present names of 
candidates in blocks of two names each and 
members of the Association shall vote for only 
one name from each block. 

(d) Such committee shall nominate annually 
candidates for twelve members-at-large of the 
Council for four-year terms. i 

(e) Such committee also shall place on the bal- 
lot, in blocked groups without indication of their 
divisional representation, candidates for twelve 
members of the Council to be nominated by the 
Divisions as provided in Article IV. 

(f) Such committee shall nominate annually 
candidates for two members of the Executive 
Board for four-year terms for election by the 
Council and. from among the voting members of 
Council who are serving by virtue of election to it, 
and who have served at least one year. Upon 
election to the Executive Board the member shall 
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continue to serve as a member of Council for the 
duration of his term on the Executive Board. 

(g) No person may be nominated for or serve 
on the Council unless he is a personal member of 
the American Library Association; no candidate 
may accept nomination from more than one group. 

© (А) A councilor elected upon nomination of a 
group shall automatically become a voting or non- 
voting member of the governing body of that 
group.» 

Sec. 2. (a) The Nominating Committee shall re- 
port its nominations in the ALA Bulletin not Jess 
than three weeks before the midwinter meeting of 
the Association. At the midwinter meeting of the 
Council, the names of the candidates shall be an- 
nounced. The presiding officer shall call the atten- 
tion of the Council to Sec. 2 (b) of this Article. 

(b) At the midwinter meeting any member of 

the Council may present a petition signed by not 
fewer than ten councilors proposing additional 
nominations. In case nominations for more than 
two candidates for any office are made by the com- 
mittee and by petitioners, the Council shall take 
a written ballot on the names presented. The two 
names receiving the highest number of votes for 
any office shall be the official candidates placed 
on the official ballot. 
* (c) No person shall be nominated by the com- 
mittee or by petition whose written consent has 
not been filed. with the executive secretary of the 
Association. e 

Sec. 8 (a) Nominations determined as herein 


.provided shall be placed before the members of 


the Association on a printed ballot which shall be 
prepared under the direction of the Nominating 
Committee and which shall be known as the 
"Official Ballot." 

(b) The Nominating Committee shall also in- 
clude on the official ballot other nominations filed 
with the executive secretary by petition of any one 
hundred members of the Association at least three 
months before the annual conference, provided 
written consent of these nominees shall have been 
filed with the executive secretary of the Associa- 
tion. 

(c) The professional address of each nominee 
shall be given on the official ballot, 

Sec. 4 (a) The Executive Board shall appoint a 
Committee on Election which shall have charge of 
the conduct of the regular election and the count- 
ing and tabulation of all votes cast. 

(b) At least six weeks prior to the annual con- 
ference, the executive secretary shall mail a copy 
of the ballot to each member of the Association. 
Ballots shall be marked and returned to the execu- 
tive secretary in sealed envelopes bearing on the 
outside the name and address of the member vot- 
ing together with the words, “Official Ballot." 

Sec. 5. The executive secretary shall check on a 
list of members the names of all members whose 
votes were received. The candidate receiving the 
largest number of votes shall be elected and shall 
be so reported to the Association by the Committee 
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on Election, In case of a tie vote the successful 
candidate shall be determined by lot conducted by 
the Committee on Election. 


* Article IV. Council 


Sec. 1. (a) Meetings. The Council shall hold. at 
least two meetings each year. Such meetings 
shall be held, one at the time and place of the 
annual conference of the Association and one, not 
less than three months before the next annual 
conference, at a time designated by the Executive 
Board. The latter shall be called the midwinter 
meeting. Other meetings may be called by the 
president and shall be called upon request of 
twenty members. 

(b) Officers. The president, president-elect, 
second vice president, and the executive secretary 
of the Association shall serve as officers of the 
Council. The presiding officer may vote only in 
case of a tie and the executive secretary shall not 
have the right to vote. 

Sec. 2. (a) Each state, provincial, and territorial 
chapter shall be entitled to one councilor. Chap- 
ter representation shall be through state or 
provincial chapters unless the state or provincial 
associations in a certain region elect to take repre- 
sentation through a regional chapter and so notify 
the secretary of the Council. In such case, the 
regional association shall elect one representative 
from each state or provincial chapter in the as- 
sociation, ` 

(b) Ninety-six councilors shall be elected by 
the Association at large, twenty-four being elected 
each year as provided in Article III, Section 1 (d) 
and (e) of the Bylaws. 

(c) The presidents of the divisions shall auto- 
matically be members of the Council for the year 
of their presidencies, and the presidents-elect shall 
be their alternates. 

(d) Non-voting members of the Council shall 
include chairmen of ALA committees, past presi- 
dents of the Association, and representatives of 
affiliated organizations. 

(e) The Council shall apportion memberships 
to the divisions in proportion to the number of 
members in each division, and shall re-apportion 
them periodically as required by changing member- 
ship, but shall provide that each division shall have 
at least one membership. 

Sec. 3. All elected councilors shall serve for 
terms of four years or until their successors are 
selected and qualified. 

Sec. 4. Each councilor elected by a chapter shall 
present his credentials, signed by the president of 
the chapter, to the Council reden Committee 
in advance of the first meeting he may attend after 
his election.* 


Article V. Chapters 


Sec. 1. (a) The purpose of a chapter is to pro- 
mote general library service and librarianship 
within its geographic area and to cooperate in the 
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promotion of general and joint enterprises with the 
American Library Association and other, library 
roups. d 

(b) The Council may establish a chapter of the 

American Library Association in any state, prov- 
ince, territory or region in which a majority of the 
ALA members residing within the area involved 
and voting on the issue favors such action; pro- 
vided, however, that the total number of persons 
voting on the issue shall not be less than ten per- 
cent of the total number of ALA members residing 
within the area. A regional chapter may consist 
of any area composed of three or more contiguous 
states or provinces. 
e .(c) Апу state, provincial, territorial or regional 
library association may, at its request, be desig- 
nated a chapter of the American Library Associa- 
tion provided a majority of the ALA members.re- 
siding in the area involved voting on the issue is 
in favor of such action; provided, however, that the 
total number of persons voting on the issue shall 
not be less than ten percent of the total number of 
ALA members residing within the area involved, 
and provided further that there is no conflict be- 
tween the constitution and bylaws of the associa- 
tion involved and the constitution and bylaws of 
the American Library Association. э 

(d) A member of the American Library Asso- 
ciation who is also a member of more than one state 
or territorial chapter shall be accredited only to the 
chapter in the state in which he works. 

(e) No more than one chapter of the American 
Library Association shall exist in any state, prov- 
ince or territory. 

(f) In establishing regional chapters, no state, 
provincial or territorial association may be included 
in more than one such region. 

Sec. 2. A chapter may adopt its own constitution 
and bylaws subject to the certification of the ALA 
Committee on Constitution and Bylaws that there 
is no conflict between the constitution and bylaws 
of the chapter and that of the ALA. All amend- 
ments by ALA chapters shall be subject to similar 
certification. A chapter may admit members who 
are not members of the American Library Associa- 
tion. 

Sec. 8. Each state, provincial, territorial or re- 
gional chapter shall be the final authority within 
the American Library Association in respect to all 
programs and policies which concern only the area 
for which the chapter is responsible provided they 
are not inconsistent with any programs and policies 
established by the ALA Council Any chapter 
may establish committees and boards which paral- 
lel national committees and boards in order to 
carry out over-all programs within its own area 
and to maintain liaison between its members and 
the national committees and boards. State, provin- 
cial and territorial chapters may establish local 
chapters within the respective areas involved. 

Sec. 4. A chapter may be dissolved by the Coun- 
cil and shall be dissolved if it becomes inactive or 
fails to comply with the provisions of this Article. 
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Article VI. Divisions 


* Seg. +1. The Council may establish divisions 
under the following conditions: 

(a) The Council may authorize the organixa- 
Lion as a division of any group of not less than 500 
members of the Association who are interested. in 
the same field of activity, upon petition of such 
group. Under exceptional circumstances, the 
Council may admit as divisions groups having 
fewer than 500 members. 

(b) The Council by a vote at two consecutive 
meetings may discontinue a division when in the 
opinion of the Council the usefulness of that di- 
vision has ceased. 

Sec. 2 (a) The purpose of a division is to pro- 
mote library service and. librarianship within and 
for a particular type of library or as it relates to 
а particular type of library activity, and to co- 
operate in the promotion of general and joint 
enterprises within the Association and with other 
library groups. Each division shall represent a 
field of activity clearly distinct from that of other 
divisions. 

(b) A division may be delegated authority to 
act for the ALA as a whole on any matters re- 
lated exclusively to the field of interest of the 
division. 

(c) Type-of-library divisions shall be concerned 
with all activities that affect their types of libraries, 
shall function as agencies for broad, over-all con- 
sideration of all policies, programs, and operations 
of the Association from this point of view; type-of- 
activity divisions shall be concerned. with the func- 
tional, technical, and. resource fields which are re- 
lated. to their designated. interests. 

(d) Each division shall be organized under a 
board of directors with overlapping terms and 
with authority to make decisions between confer- 
ences or meetings of the division and shall be 
organized under such rules and procedures as may 
be determined by the Council. 

Sec. 3 (a) Each division shall receive a basic 
allotment proportional to the number of members. 

(b) Additional allotments may be made on the 
basis of need as determined by the Executive 
Board upon the recommendation of the Committee 
on Program Evaluation and Budget. 

(c) All divisional funds are to be in the custody 
of the Executive Board, to be accounted for and 
disbursed by its designated officer on authoriza- 
tion of the division officers. 

Sec. 4, A division may: Issue publications; 
charge additional fees; hold meetings; organize 
sections; retain or adopt a distinctive name; ap- 
point committees to function within the field of 
its activities; in general carry on activities along 
the lines of its interests. 

Sec. 5. Only members of this Association may 
be members of a division. 

Sec. 6. No division may commit the Associa- 
tion by any declaration of policy or incur expense 
on behalf of the Association, unless authorized to 
do so.. 
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Article МИ. Round Tables 


* Sec. 1. (a) Round Tables may be organized in 
areas not within the scope of any of the divisions, 
and may be established by petition to Council. 

(b) Round Tables shall not undertake any 
activities that require financial support from the 
Association and shall not be authorized to repre- 
sent the Association. 

Sec. 2. A petition for the establishment of a new 
round table should state clearly the purposes of 
and the need for the proposed round table. The 
petition must be signed by not less than 50 mem- 
bers of the Association who are engaged in the 
work of the proposed round table, and who thereby 
signify their intention of becoming charter mem- 
bers of such round table. Before such a petition is 
granted by the Council, it shall be referred to the 
appropriate committee which shall investigate and 
report to the Council the desirability of such 
round table. The Council shall have power to 
discontinue a round table when, in the opinion 
of the Council, the usefulness of that round table 
has ceased, 

Sec, 3. Round Tables may charge annual dues, 
limit their membership, and issue publications. 
All round. table funds are to be in the custody of 
the Executive Board, to be accounted for and 
disbursed by its designated officer on authoriza- 
tion of the round table officers. 

Sec. 4. Any member of the Association may be- 
come a member of any round table by complying 
with the requirements for membership. No per- 
son may vote in any round table unless a member 
of the same. The members of each round table 
shall, at its final session of each annual confer- 
ence, choose officers to serve until the close of 
the next annual conference. 


Article VIII, Publications 


Sec. 1. The Executive Board shall administer all 
publishing activities of the Association. It shall 
appoint annually an Editorial Committee of five 
members of the Association, who are not employees 
thereof, to advise upon material for publication. 
The members thereof shall serve until their succes- 
sors are appointed. The Executive Board shall 
make an annual report to the Association on its 
publishing activities. 


* Articles ІХ. Committees 


Sec. 1. Advisory Committees. (а) There shall 
be a Committee on Appointments, ‘to be com- 
prised of the presidents-elect of the divisions and 
the president-elect of the Association who shall 
serve as chairman, to advise the Executive Board 
on committee appointments. . 

(b) There shall be a Committee on Program 
Evaluation and Budget, to be comprised of the 
immediate past presidents of the divisions, the 
president-elect of the Association, and the im- 
mediate past president of the Association who 
shall serve as chairman, to evaluate the programs 
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of the Association and to advise the Executive 
Board in the preparation of the annual budgets. 

(c) There shall be a Committee on ALA Pub- 
lishing, to be comprised of five members of the 
Association who are not employees thereof, to 
advise the Executive Board on the Association’s 
publishing program and operations. 

Sec. 2. Standing Committees. (a) There shall 
be a Committee on Organization which shall 
recommend to the Council the establishment or 
discontinuance of divisions, round tables, and 


committees, as the needs of the Association may . 


require. Such committee shall define the functions 
of each division, round table, and committee sub- 
ject to the approval of the Council. 

(b) The Council, upon the recommendation of 
the Committee on Organization, may establish 
other standing committees to consider matters of 
the Association that require continuity of atten- 
tion by the members. The Committee on Organiza- 
tion shall recommend the name and size of each 
such committee. Members of standing committees 
shall be appointed for terms of two years; they 
may be reappointed for a second and third but 
not a fourth consecutive term. The terms of ap- 
proximately one third of the members shall ex- 
pire each year. 

(c) Subcommittees of standing committees may 
be established by the committees in cooperation 
with the divisions. When the functions of a sub- 
committee would fall within the scope of a single 
division that division shall appoint the committee 
to carry them out and to serve as a subcommittee 
of the ALA committee; such subcommittee shall 
report to the appointing division for information 
and to the parent committee for action. When 
the functions would not fall within the scope of 
a single division, the subcommittee shall be ap- 
pointed by the Executive Board upon recom- 
mendation from the Committee on Appointments. 

(d) The standing committees shall include the 
following administration committees with func- 
tions and size to be determined by the Council: 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee 

Editorial Committee 

Membership Committee 

Subscription Books Committee 

(e) The standing committees shall include the 
following general committees with functions and 
size to be determined by the Council: 

Accreditation Committee 

Audio-Visual Committee 

Awards Committee 

Bookbinding Committee 

Intellectual Freedom Committee 

International Relations Committee 

Photoduplication and Multiple Copying Method. 

_ Committee. 

Sec. 3. Special Committees. (a) All other com- 
mittees authorized by the Council, and interim 
committees authorized by the Executive Board, 
shall be special committees. The life of a special 
committee shall be limited to two years unless 
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the Council or the Executive Board which author- 
izes such committee shall otherwise provide., The 
term of appointment for members of a special 
committee shall end with the fiscal year unless 
the Council or Executive Board which authorizes 
such committees shall provide for a different or 
a longer term. Members of special committees 
whose terms expire shall be eligible for reap- 
pointment, except for the members of the 
Nominating Committee and any juries to make 
selections for awards. 

(b) The special committees shall include the 
following administration committees with func- 
tions and, size to be determined by the Council: 

Conference Programs Committee 

Council Credentials Committee 

Election Committee 

Nominating Committee 

Resolutions Committee 

Sec. 4. Interdivisional committees and other 
intra-association committees may be established 
as required by the groups concerned upon notifica- 
tion to the Committee on Organization. 

Sec. 5. Joint Committees. (a) The Council, on 
the recommendation of the Committee on Organ- 
ization, may establish joint committees, either 
standing or special, with other organizations when 
the functions of the proposed committee cannot 
be appropriately delegated to a single division 
or ALA committee. 

(b) Joint committees of the divisions or round 
tables with organizations outside the Association 
may be established only with the approval of 
the Council and upon the recommendation of the 
Committee on Organization. : 

Sec. 6. Not less than two weeks prior to the 
annual meeting the president-elect shall report to 
the Executive Board for the Committee on Ap- 
pointments. At a meeting prior to or during the 
annual meeting of the Association, the Executive 
Board shall consider the nominations and make 
its decisions as to appointments. 

See. 7. (a) The Executive Board shall designate 
the chairman of each committee annually. 

(b) Any vacancy occurring on a committee 
shall be filled by appointment by the Executive 
Board until the expiration of the fiscal year in which 
the vacancy occurs, at which time appointment to 
fill out the unexpired term shall be made. 

(c) Any member of a committee may be re- 
moved by a three-fourths vote of the Executive 
Board upon written recommendation of either the 
chairman of the committee, the chairman of the 
Committee on Appointments, the board of di- 
rectors of a division, or the president of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Sec. 8. Votes in the Executive Board, as well as 
in committees, may be taken by mail, provided all 
members are canvassed simultaneously. In case 
of dissent among the members, a second vote shall 
be taken after each member has been acquainted 
with the views of every other member, If on 
the second mail vote, more than one member 
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disagrees with the views of the majority, the 
action shall fail. . Each committee shall have the 
authority to set a time limit within which -the 
votes of its members shall be recorded, but if 
no such time limit is set no vote shall be counted 
unless received within 30 days from the day the 
text of the matter voted upon was mailed properly 
addressed to those entitled to vote on the matter 
involved. * 


¢ Article X. Finances 


Sec, 1. Annual estimates of income, within the 
general funds budget, shall he based on the actual 
income of the preceding yeur. 

Sec. 2. An audit of all accounts shall be made 
annually by a commercial auditor 

Sec. 8. A report shall be made annually to the 
membership, by a duly authorized member of the 
Executive Board detailing receipts and expendi- 
tures, explaining the Association’s fiscal status, and 
reporting on the audit.« 


Article XI. Parliamentary Authority 


Sec. 1. Robert's Rules of Order (Revised), in 
he latest available edition, shall govern the Asso- 
ciation in all cases to which it can be applied and 
n which it is not inconsistent with the Constitu- 
ion, the bylaws, or special rules of order of the 
Association. 





Miami Beach 
zonference Proceedings 


Each ALA group or unit holding a meeting at 
he Miami Beach Conference is responsible for 
xoviding a report of the meeting or meetings held 
or publication in the Proceedings. Each chair- 
nan or other presiding officer has been requested 
o name a Proceedings reporter for his group, along 
vith the request for the meeting. The names of 
he designated reporters are turned over to the 
ALA Bulletin office, which is responsible for mail- 
ng instructions to reporters and for gathering the 
‘completed reports. Е 

Presiding officers who have not designated a 
*roceedings reporter are asked to do so as soon 
is possible. This information should now be di- 
ected to the ALA Bulletin Office, ALA Head- 
juarters, 50 E. Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 












ITISN'T TOO LATE to attend 
the Miami Beach Conference. 
Use the Reservation Form in 


the November ALA Bulletin. 






MAY Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


LET MAGAFILES 
END YOUR 


No, not all headaches 
...just that big one 
of how to handle your 


unbound periodicals. 


Practical and attractive, MAGAFILES 
come in 39 sizes and are ideal for filing 
magazines, pamphlets and many other 
items. Write today for descriptive litera- 
ture and free sample. 


One note of caution, however: The 
MAGAFILE Cure, while sure-fire and 
easy on the pocketbook, is both habit- 
forming and contagious. Satisfied custo- 
mers of 15 years continue to depend on 
MAGAFILES and the employment of the 
Magafile Magazine Library has spread to 
more than 5000 firms and institutions. 


THE MAGAFILE COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 2615, Merchants Station, St. Louis 2, Mo. 





THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY 


Invites You to Visit Our Exhibit 


— m 45 — 


at the 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 


at Miami Beach, Florida 


June 17-23, 1956 
We hope to have the pleasure of greeting 
you there. 


Over a Half Century Serving Schools and Li- 
braries. 


If you are not receiving our catalogs, write to 
us to have your name added to our mailing list. 
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This is the last FYI column under: my by-line, 
since I have resigned as Headquarters Librarian, 
effective July 1, 1956. (See other information re- 
garding the Headquarters Library elsewhere in 
this issue.) It has been gratifying to receive the 
enthusiastic response which has come from the 
readers of this column and it is hoped that the 
column will be continued as a feature of the ALA 
Bulletin in the Fall. 


Librarians are versatile. The careers of Joseph 
L. Wheeler and Fremont Rider are good examples. 
Joe Wheeler has been a publicist, writer, builder, 
surveyor, consultant and administrator. Charles 
Compton calls him a “man with an unusual per- 
sonality" in his biography of him in the Sept.-Dec. 
1955 issue of Bulletin of Bibliography. 


Librarians, teachers, publishers and book sellers, 


will welcome Part 2 of the 55th yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education which 
is devoted to Adult Reading. Such distinguished 
educators and librarians as Asheim, Gray (W. 8.), 
Schramm, Dale, Stevenson (Grace T.) Hamlin, 
Houle, Clift, Lacy, Chall, and Witty have ex- 
plored in a series of articles the many aspects of 
adult reading. 


Those planning exhibits will want a copy of 
Selected Sources of Display Materials, which was 
prepared by Lois R. Josephson, Librarian, A oe 
Whitcomb Riley High School, South Bend and 
Carolyn І. Whitenack, former Director, School 
Libraries and Teaching Materials Division, Indi- 
ana Dept. of Public Instruction, Indianapolis 
(available from this Division). 


John A. Humphry, Librarian of the Springfield 
(Mass) Public Library and Philip J. McNiff, Li- 
brarian of the Lamont Library at Harvard, have 
been making surveys of Massachusetts libraries. 
These are Quincy (83,885 pop.), Milton (15,212 
pop.), and Winchester (15,509 pop.). John Hum- 
phry also made one of Newton (81,994 pop.). 


States studying county and regional library serv- 
ice will be interested in a survey made by Deoch 
Fulton of the New York Public Library, Should 
Westchester Have County Library Service? to the 
Board of Directors of the Westchester County 
Council of Social Agencies, Inc, 718 County 
Office Building, White Plains, N.Y. 


Elton E. Shell, Librarian of the School of Re- 
ligion, University of Southern California, has writ- 
ten a good, practical manual for church libraries: 
Organize Your Library; a Manual for Home, 
Pastors Study, or Church (available from the 
author, 1050 W. 84th Street, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
for $2.50). A complete organizational plan based 
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For Your Information 


~ 







BY HELEN T. GEER 
Headquarters Librarian 


on library procedures that can be used by non- 
librarians plus a simplified classification scheme are 
included. 


A new edition of Find It Yourself by Elizabeth 
Scripture and Margaret R. Greer has been pub- 
lished by the H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University 
Avenue, New York (single copies 40 cts.; 10 or 
more, 20 cts). This will be of help to librarians 
planning a course in the use of books and libraries. 


The latest edition of the Gold Star List of 
American Fiction is now available from the Syra- 
cuse (N. Y.) Public Library. Cost: $1.00 per copy; 
90 cts. each for 10 or more copies, 


The National Association of State Libraries has 
prepared and adopted The Role of the State 
Library, a “statement of its firm convictions of the 
scope, goals, organization and principles of opera- 
tion of state libraries.” Copies of this statement 
can be obtained from Walter Brahm, State Librar- 
ian, Ohio State Library, State Office Building, 
Columbus 15, (single copies free; additional copies 
26 each, with minimum order of 50 copies). 


Colliers Encyclopedia through its Library and 
Education Division (640 Fifth Ave., New York 19) 
have reprints available for 10 cts. of six articles 
from the 1956 Yearbook on Reports on the White 
House Conference on Education. 


The Bacon Pamphlet Service, with the coopera- 
tion of Patricia Nilan, Librarian of the Dickinson 
Elementary School in Northport, has compiled a 
Pamphlet Listing for Elementary School Libraries, 
covering a wide variety of subjects. Available free 
from Dept. E., Bacon Pamphlet Service, Northport, 
New York. ' 


Two other surveys of interest to public librarians 
are those of Lancaster, Ohio and Lorain County, 
Ohio Public Libraries, made by Walter Brahm and 
Faith B. Stoughton of the Ohio State Library. 


The long awaited second edition of Handbook 
of Medical Library Practice has been published by 
ALA (cost, $10.00). This book, edited by Janet 
Doe and Mary Louise Marshall, includes a wealth 
of material that could be used by practically every 
librarian, although written for medical and scien- 
tific libraries. 


Fremont Rider was another: versatile librarian. 
He classes himself as editor, poet, publisher, short 
story writer, printer, economist, real estate devel- 
oper, educational philanthropist, librarian, drama- 
tist, writer of non-fiction, inventor, architect, and 
genealogist in his autobiography (written in the 
third person) And Master of None (published by 
the Godfrey Memorial Library, Middletown, Conn. 
price, $6.50). 
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See Gay Foreign 
"HAVANA 


VISIT CUBAN LIBRARIES—TALK TO CUBAN LIBRARIANS 





BAHAMAS NI 


ACRL Sponsored Tour For All ALA Members 


ITINERARY Я 
June 23 Limousines will call at hotels (7:30 

: a.m.) to take you and your baggage to 
the airport for departure at 9:00 a.m. on Pan Ameri- 
can Clipper to Havana, On arrival in Cuba you 
will be assisted through Immigration and Customs 
and driven to the famous Hotel Nacional, where 
your room has been reserved. Balance of the morn- 
ing is free for relaxation or a swim in one of the two 
outdoor pools. 

At 1:30 p.m. an official luncheon with Cuban 
colleagues will be held in the Nacional. Cars will be 
provided for visits to the new National Library 
and to other libraries in Havana (return about 
6 p.m.). 

At 8:30 begins the night tour of Havana, Cars 
will take you to Sloppy Joe's, or through Chinatown 
and to the Club Tropicana, Here you will have 
cocktails, a full course steak dinner, ample time 
for dancing, visiting the game rooms, and see one 
or both of the different 1% hour musical revues for 
which the Tropicana is world-famous. Cars and 
guides are available until 5 a,m. for those who wish 
other entertainment or return early to the hotel. 


June 24 Morning free. 

At 1:30 cars will leave the hotel for a four hour 
sightseeing trip of old and new Havana. Included: 
National Capitol, President's Palace, Lady of 


ALSO TOURS TO NASSAU—WEST INDIES—MEXICO r 


(Please check division you are interested in) 


A $10.00 deposit per person will hold any 
reservation until your arrival in Miami Beach; 
the balance payable when tickets are de- 


livered. 
> 
STEVENS TRAVEL SERVICE 


2507 Collins Ave., Miami Beach 40 


' FOR RESERVATIONS 
PLEASE MAIL COUPON TO 


Mercy Cathedral, rum distillery (drinks on the 
house), Columbus Cathedral, University of Havana 
and other historic spots and libraries not visited the 
day before. The evening is free. 


June 25 Morning free (shopping suggested). 

At 11:30 cars will drive you from the hotel to the 
airport for immediate departure for Miami. On 
arrival, transportation is provided to any point in 
the greater Miami area. 


PRICE: $89.60 per person including all transporta- 

tion, both on the ground and in the air, all 
taxes including Federal Tax and Cuban Landing 
Tax, tips pertaining to baggage handling, lunch and 
dinner Saturday, June 28rd, including tips, 2 nights 
at the Hotel Nacional on the basis of double oc- 
cupancy, sightseeing trip, admission fees, guide 
service. Not included are liquor, meals other than 
those indicated, and other items of a personal 
nature. 


Single occupancy—Add $7.00. 


Those wishing to go by steamer—The S.S. Florida 
sails from Miami at 5:00 p.m. June 22nd and sails 
from Havana 6:00 p.m. June 24th, effecting a re- 
duction in the price of $8.50 per person making the 
price $86.10. 


NAMES(First and Last) 


ШИИНИН 


TOUR: Havana Air.( ) West Indies ..... 


Nassau ээч уе иан + 


Boat( ) Mexico 


NAME OF MIAMI BEACH OR MIAMI HOTEL .,............... 


TIPPS 
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NEW MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT FOR LIBRARIES 


GADGET OF THE MONTH 


QUICK SCANNING OF MICROFILM in 
aperature cards, in jackets or unmounted is made 
possible by the Micro-Midget, a hand-held reader 
that can be used in 
any light. Only five 
inches long, the Mi- 
cro-Midget has a lens 
diameter or X". To 
scan the entire area 
of a 16 or 85 mm 
frame of film or card 
the user merely shifts 
the card, jacket or un- 
mounted film strip 
across the optical lens area. Best results are ob- 
tained by viewing against a light background, such 
as a piece of white paper or a light wall. Micro- 
Midget is made by the Filmsort Division of Dexter 
Folder Co., 50 S. Pearl St., Pearl River, N.Y. 








A NEW DRAPERY FABRIC specially designed 
for the control of sun glare permits normal day- 
light illumination, retains ventilation and view- 
ability. This fireproof "translucent cloth" is 
inherently fireproof, and may be washed or cleaned 
by any method, with any soap, detergent or chemi- 
cal and is guaranteed not to stretch or shrink. It 
is exceptionally color fast and also highly resistant 
to fume fade. The fabric is 50” wide and avail- 
able in six colors. Quotations, including instal- 
lation hardware, on a fully guaranteed basis, can 
be made from blueprints or measurements, Edwin 
Raphael Co., Inc., Holland, Mich. 

THE HUNTER PHOTO-COPIER features an 
improved light source and a new exposure control 
system to allow ease of operation while insuring 
a true copy every time. The unit, housed in a 
sheet steel cabinet, is composed of two sections 
which open at a touch for easy access to all of the 
machine's parts. The processing solution is held in 
a stainless steel tray completely enclosed in the 
cabinet. Non-corrosive material mounted in ball 
bearings is used for all rotating shafts to insure 
free movement, Extremely quiet running is pro- 
vided by an electric motor with worm and pinion 
drive. The new model features a rheostat control 
which provides stepless variation in lighting for 
flexibility in selecting the proper exposure. Dupli- 
cates of any printed copy can be made in about 40 
seconds, Hunter Photo-Copyist, Inc. Syracuse, 
N.Y. | 

BOOK: JACKET covers made with duPont’s 
Mylar Polyester film include the highly tear re- 
sistant Lifetime cover made with built in rein- 
forced edges to give extra protection at the points 
of most wear, and the Edge-Kleer cover. Both 
of the covers include the paper cushion backing— 
the Lifetime cover is recommended for books that 
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receive unusually heavy circulation and rough 
treatment. These Plasti-Kleer covers are made by 
Bro-Dart Industries, 65 E. Alpine St., Newark, 
N.J., or 1888 S.. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles. 

A NEW EXHIBIT KIT makes it easy to as- 
semble colorful, professional-looking displays for 
table tops, counters, windows, walls. Packed in 
a carrying case with 
handle, the kit in- 
cludes three 24 x 82 
inch Masonite рер- 
board panels, each 
lacquered оп both 
sides in different col- 
ors. Panels are inter- 
changeable ара re- 
versible, giving 16 to 
82 square feet of exhibit area, and 10 or more 
color combinations. Other components include 
a title headboard, hinges, cut-out letters, fixtures, 
and a 16-page “how-to-do-it” manual. The price 
of the entire kit is $49.50, less in quantity orders. 
Design and Production, Inc., 1912 Duke St., Alex- 
andria, Va. 

The following comments regarding the ALTAIR 
CALL NUMBER STAMPING MACHINE have 
been received from Mrs. Mildred Freeman, Public 
Library of Cincinnati: “We have used the Altair 
for stamping all juvenile fiction and easy books, 
all branch clássed books of 5 or more copies of a 
title, We do not use the machine for one or two 
copies of titles for we have found it too slow to 
set up type for one book. The Altair speeds up 
work with large sets—we like the uniformity of 
the work. After almost 3 years of daily use, we 
would not want to be without the Altair. Our 
operator would like to fimd something to hold 
books securely for flat stamping. On the negative 
side, we wish that it-would not take 30 minutes 
for the machine to reach the proper temperature 
for stamping.” The Altair Call Number Stamping 
Machine is made by the Altair Machinery Corp., 
55 Vandam St., New York 13, №.Ү. . 

A DOUBLE FACE BOOK DISPLAY unit fea- 
tures a table arrangement with book wells on two 
sides of the table separated by a vertical partition 
suitable for announcements, Northern hard maple, 
air and kiln dried is used and the standard finish 
is available in two shades of blonde. Standard 
Wood Products, 47 W. 63rd’ St., New York 28, N.Y. 
ERROR 

In the announcement of the Type-O-Matic self- 
service typing table (page 188, March ALA Bulle- 
tin) the item states that the table, including the 
typewriter, is available for $2 a month. Тһе item 
should have clearly stated that only the table is 
available for a rental of $2 a month—the type- 
writer is furnished and attached to the table by 
the library. 
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Write our “Planned Library” 
Department for Illustrated Bro- 
chure. 


ESTEY 


METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


Four Catherine Street, Red Bank, N.J. 
in New England | 
123 Fells Ave., Medford, Mass. 
MYstic 8-2043 


OUR LIBRARY 


Could be — 
Like This ! 


"X The old Library gets a brand-new look, the 
* new Library gets enduring beauty, with metal 


book-stacks by ESTEY! 


All over the country, Estey installations are 
winning acclaim for their functional design 
and variety of colors wbich make for new 


beauty in the Library. 


Estey has gained widespread recognition in 
the Library field by rigid adherence to the 
precise standards that have made it leader 
for a half century in the manufacture of Open 
Shelf Filing and Hospital Equipment. Why 
don't you take a look at modern Library 
Book-Stacks . . . by Estey! 
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In the Mill 





BY GRACE STEVENSON 
Associate Executive Secretary 





This column appears regularly in these pages 
in response to requests for information about the 
activities of ALA units. 


The Fund for Adult Education is again offering 
grants to individuals for practical experience, uni- 
_ versity study, or combinations of the two, in liberal 
adult education. Applications must be received 
or postmarked no later than October 31, 1956 for 
training or study to begin June 1, 1957 and not to 
extend beyond August 31, 1958. 


The adult education movement in this country 
owes a good deal of its growth and development 
during the past five years to the support which it 
has had from the Fund for Adult Education. To 
particularize, the American Library Association has 
been able to plan and execute four major adult 
education projects in the field of librarianship dur- 
ing this time; the American Heritage Project, the 
ALA Sub-grant Project, the Survey of Adult Edu- 
cation Activities in Public Libraries, and the 
Library-Community Project which is currently in 
operation. A small grant to make possible a con- 
ference to consider "The Training Needs of Li- 
brarians Doing Adult Education Work" resulted in 
a meeting at Allerton Park (Illinois) in 1954. 


It is hardly necessary to point out here what 
these projects have accomplished in libraries in 
terms of increased interest, greater knowledge and 
skill, improved programming, and many by- 
products of importance in the advancement of 
libraries, All of these, however, have sharpened 
up that pressing problem of today’s libraries— 
personnel It is in recognition of this need, in all 
areas of adult education, that the Fund for Adult 
Education established the Leadership Training 
Awards mentioned above. To date 19 librarians 
have received these awards. It must be borne in 
mind that the awards are only for training in the 
field of liberal adult education. The announcement 
of the grants states, “He or she should have, or 
have the potentiality of acquiring, the skills in 
personal and group relationships essential for lead- 
ership in adult education. In addition, the indi- 
vidual’s possibilities of putting his training to use 
will be carefully considered." Awards will not be 
given for the purpose of enabling the applicant to 
secure basic training in librarianship, The writer 
will be glad to assist librarians in planning a study 
program, suggesting schools or work experiences 
which might best serve his need. 
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All inquiries regarding the awards, requests for 
applications and other communications should be 
addressed to Leadership аыр Awards, The 
Fund for Adult Education, 595 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 


During the Midwinter Conference, the Board of 
the American Association of School Librarians, 
voted to establish in cooperation with the Asso- 
ciation of College and Reference Libraries and the 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruction of the Na- 
tional Education Association, a joint committee to 
consider mutual interests in the audio-visual field. 
The members of the committee are: 


AASL: Pauline O'Melia, Assistant Professor, 
Division of Library Science, Indiana University, 
Bloomington; Dr. C. Walter Stone, University of 
Illinois Library School, Urbana; Elinor Yungmeyer, 
School Library Consultant, Michigan State Library, 
Lansing. 


ACRL: Ralph E. McCoy, Director, Southern 
Ilinois University Libraries, Carbondale; John Н. 
Moriarty, Director,- Purdue University Libraries, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 


DAVI: Dr. Walter A. Wittich, Director (Past 
President of DAVI) Bureau of Audio-Visual In- 
struction, University of Wisconsin, 1312 West John- 
son Street, Madison 6; Dr. Charles Schuller, 
Director, Audio-Visual Center, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing; Mrs. Wanda Daniel, Cur- 
riculum Assistant in Charge of Audio-Visual Aids, 
Grosse Pointe Public Schools, 389 St. Clair Avenue, 
Grosse Pointe 30, Michigan; Mrs. Altha Sullivan, 
Administrative Assistant in Charge of Audio-Visual 
Education, Department of Public Instruction, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 


There is a fifth person yet to be appointed for 
DAVI. The first meeting of the committee will 
be held at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago on 
Saturday, April 28. 


Mrs. Helen T. Steinbarger, Consultant in Adult 
Education, Washington (D.C.) Public Library, rep- 
resented ALA at the meetings of two national 
organizations recently, the Conference of National 
Organizations called by the American Association 
for the United Nations; and the eighth annual 
National Civil Liberties Clearing House. 


Chairmen, or members, of all ALA Divisions, 
Boards, Round Tables, Sections and Committees 
are invited to send to this column any news of the 
activities of their unit. 
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ALA's RELIABLE GUIDES TO BOOK BUYING 






The Booklist 


This guide to current books gives all the information a librarian needs 
to buy and to catalog with confidence. The listing of books is selective 
and represents the consensus of leading librarians—adult, children’s, 
school, young people’s, and subject specialists throughout the United 
, States who vote regularly on the books to be included. 

Each issue contains brief descriptive and critical notes on 100-125 
new and forthcoming books including separate sections on books for 
children and young people with the grade and interest level indicated 
for each. Other regular features are: books for the small library, series 
and new editions, U.S. government publications, and free or inexpen- 
sive material. The Booklist classifies each title by decimal system, 
gives subject headings and L.C. card numbers, and indicates whether 
Wilson cards are available. Twenty-two issues plus the August index 
issue, $6 a year. 













Subscription Books Bulletin 





This quarterly guide to the buying of subscription and reference books 
encyclopedias, dictionaries, atlases, collections of stories or materials 





for information and recreation—evaluates and compares books and sets, 





stating whether they are "recomniended" or “not recommended” for 





the home, school, and public library. The unbiased, critical reviews are 





prepared by a voluntary committee of thirty-five librarians. An im- 





portant service for libraries and the communities they serve. Quarterly. 





Per year, $3. 





ORDER FROM 


American Library Association * 50 E. Huron St. * Chicago, Illinois 
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LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT^2 2» BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success in thia field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of resuits through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, In the hook fietd. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 

No charge. No obligation. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 
P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 


book you cannot supply. 
SO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 


WE AL 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LIST: 


TRAN SPARO 


TRANSPARENT SILK. CHIFFON 


THE STANDARD 
2 OF THE WORLD 


100% PURE SILK. 39” 
wide. We can fill your re- 
quirements immediately 


from one yard up. Shipped 
MANUSCRIPTS, prepaid. $2.00 per yard. 


RECORDS Sample sent if desired. 


TRANSPARO CO. 
P.0. BOX 838 - NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


FOR REPAIRING AND 
PRESERVING BOOKS, 





АКСО” BRAND NEW TITLES ON 
3 POPULAR SUBJECTS! 


Yes—three of the most talked about subjects in America today— 
new Arco books! Each 



















GOLF SECRETS OF THE PROS, by Larry Robinson; Stroke-saving 
tips on every page . . . for every club from driver to putter! 
Over 400 photographs. Secrets of Sam Snead, Cary Middlecoff, 
lloyd Mangrum, 
LAWN AND LANDSCAPING HANDBOOK, by Thomas H. Everett: 
Authoritative answers to every problem-—from planning to weed 
and pest control. Easy to read text, profusely illustrated, dia- 
grams, photographs .' . . step-by-step instructions! 

SECRETS OF SPACE FLIGHT, by Lloyd Mallan: 275 Never 
Before Printed Photos! The story of the past, present and future 
of man's effort to explore mysterious interstellar reaches! Ex- 
clusive photos taken on an 18,000 mile tripi 


ARCO PUBL. CO., Dept. ALA-5 
480 Lexington Ave, New York 17, N.Y. 


Mike Souchak and other famous pros! 





Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 604. Deadline: 


first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, please 
send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion. 
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Tell Them. You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





Classified Advertisements 


FOR SALE 
FOREIGN books and periodicals current 


out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, V 
Plains, N.Y. 

WITH LIQUICK LEATHER you will find 
you can repair, restore and rebind leather 
cloth books for a few cents each. 16 oz. bo 
enough for 50 to 100 volumes—$3.95. 
strengthen and preserve old powdery leather— 
for binding magazines. In use by Rare Bool 
partments of many great libraries. Liquick Le: 
548 Boylston St., Boston 6, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER : MAGAZINE SPECIAL 
Established 1889. Largest and best selection 
where. We also welcome your lists of Dupl 
for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Service, S 
Dept., 56 E. 13th St, New York 3, N.Y. 

USED steel library shelving: Various uy 
columns; 2000 standard shelves; miscella: 
other lengths; tierred and free standing. 
further information communicate with the 
brarian or Business Manager, Carleton Co 
Northfield, Minnesota. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
East 


CHILDREN’S Librarian. New building, 
gressive suburban community one hour from 
York City. Starting salary $4200. N.Y. 
Civil Service. Opportunity to initiate con 
children’s program. Write to Director, N 
pequa Public Library, Massapequa (L.L), 


' York. 


FINE Arts Librarian to administer collecti 
cluding Architecture, Drama, Music, Paintin, 
Design, and Sculpture. Month vacation, sick . 
Blue Cross and Shield, group life insurance. 
hr. week. L.S. degree required. Beginning : 
$3600 and up depending on training and 
rience. Position open July 1, 1956. Apply: 
Fagerhaugh, Librarian, Carnegie Institute of ' 
nology, Pittsburgh 18, Pa. 

LIBRARIANS. Beginning salary: $4,50 
Senior Librarian, at least 2 years experienc 
quired; $4,000 for Junior Librarian, no exper 
required, Annual increments, College and 
degrees. Eligibility for М. Y. certification, Bı 
ful new air-conditioned building to open Jun 
Two attractive branches. On Long Islan 
miles from NYC. One month vacation, libera 
leave, and №, Y. State Retirement System. Е 
lent opportunity for alert, ambitious ре 
Elmont Public Libraries, Elmont, L. L, N. Y 

JUNIOR Librarian. To assist libraria 
Charge of Work with Young People. 4 ye: 
college plus 1 year of library school. Salary ( 
out experience), $4000, annual increments · 


ALA BULLE 


* 

A $4720; 2 years of acceptable experience 
in work with young people, beginning salary 
$4860. Mount Vernon Public Library, Mount 

, Vernon, N.Y. 

JUNIOR Children’s Librarian, starting July, in 
pleasant suburb 35 min. from New York City. 
Salary $3900-$4400. 5th year L.S. degree re- 
quired. Excellent opportunity for varied experi- 
ence in children’s work. Apply Director, Public 
Library, White Plains, New York. 

ASSISTANT school librarian. Connecticut girls’ 
boarding school. Starting salary $2000 with full 
maintenance. Social security. 15 week vacation. 
Library degree preferred. Experience not neces- 
sary. B 106. 

A NUMBER of attractive positions in Reference, 
Readers’ Advisory, Children’s, and Business Sci- 
ence and Technology Departments will soon be 
open in the Hartford Public Library, Hartford, 
Conn. If you are interested in working in a new, 
modern building in one of New England’s largest 
cities, we would like to hear from you. All posi- 
tions must be filled by September 1, latest. 5 day 
week, 4 week vacation, 10 holidays, 15 days sick 

' leave, cooperative pension plan, free group hospi- 
talization. Salary ranges (M.L.S.) $3748-$4188 or 
$4198-$4758 depending upon qualifications and 
experience. Apply to Mr. Magnus K. Kristoffersen, 
Librarian. 

CATALOGER (instructor level) for work under 
supervision of Head Cataloger. Graduate library 
degree, interest in all aspects of cataloging, and 
ability to work with others required. Excellent 
opportunity for beginner interested in cataloging 
and ready to enjoy life in a small town. Other 
aspects of position: staff now has graduates of 
eight library schools, lending diversification of 
thinking to problems; new building in process of 
construction; 24 working days of vacation'a year; 
five day work week; location close to Boston, sea- 
shore and mountains; $8800 a year salary. Posi- 
tion open June 15. For further information and 
application blank apply to Librarian, University of 
New Hampshire, Durham, New Hampshire. 

REFERENCE librarian to develop reader's aid 
services in liberal arts college. Attractive, new li- 
brary. Social security, retirement. Beginning sal- 
ary for L.S. degree $8500 for 10 months. Open 
September 1. Write Librarian, Lycoming College, 
Williamsport, Pa. 

CHILDREN'S librarian for fast-growing Long 
Island community, Circulation doubled in last 
two years. New extension voted in November, 
1955. Beginning salary $4000-$4600 depending 
on experience. Write Kenneth S. Barnes, Director, 
Hicksville Public Library, Hicksville, N.Y. 

OPENING for June Graduate: Assistant Cata- 
loger-Assistant Reference. An opportunity to gain 
varied experience. College library, New England. 
$8600, 11 months. B 108 

CATALOGER and Reference Librarian, L.S. 
degree, preferably with 2 years’ experience. Salary 
$4410 to $5250 depending upon qualifications; 4 
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week vacation, sick leave, retirement. 21° miles 
from N.Y.C. Apply William K. Harrison, III, Li- 
brarian, Rockville Centre Public Library, Rockville 
Centre, N.Y. 

THE STATE LIBRARY Committee of Connecti- 
cut is about to select a new state librarian. Any 
irae desiring to apply for the position may do so 

y writing to Honorable Edward J. Daly, State Li- 
brary, Hartford, Connecticut. 

HEAD, Catalog Dept, $3,595, month vacation, 
40 hour, 5 day week, sick leave, retirement. Berk- 
shire Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Mass. 

SCHOOL or children's librarian to run a grade 
school library. Public Library runs grade school 
libraries. Beginning salary depending on experi- 
ence. Annual increment. Pension. Library de- 
gree. Write Librarian, Greenwich Library, Green- 
wich, Conn. 

REFERENCE Librarian to be in charge of 
Reference Dept. and its services. 88 hour week 
and not more than 2 evenings per week, 1 month 
vacation, sick leave and state retirement. Salary 
$3200-$4000, with annual increments $200. L.S. 
degree preferred. Apply Pauline M. Fancher, Di- 
rector, James Prendergast Free Library, James- 
town, N.Y. 


Southeast 


CONSULTANT. Supervision and advisory serv- 
ice from state agency to establish regional libraries 
and/or survey and organization of new regions as 
part of state agency development program. Salary 
range $4140 up, depending on qualifications. Re- 
quire library degree. Apply Executive Secretary, 
West Virginia Library Commission, 2004 Quarrier 
Street, Charleston, W.Va. 

LOAN-REFERENCE Librarian. In charge of 
inter-library loans from state agency to 57 local 
public libraries and a growing reference service for 
state agencies. Supervise two clericals, 87 hour 
week, social security, 3 week vacation, sick leave. 
Salary $3540-$3900 depending on qualifications. 
Require library degree, but experience not neces- 
sary. Position open about June 15. Apply Execu- 
tive Secretary, West Virginia Library Commission, 
2004 Quarrier Street, Charleston, W.Va. 

ASSISTANT Reference and Circulation Li- 
brarian in busy library in growing community. 
F., with L.S. degree required. Beginning salary 
$800-$385 depending upon experience. Annual 
merit increases. 4 week vacation, 2 week sick 
leave, retirement. Apply Librarian, Washington 
County Free Library, Hagerstown, Maryland. 

NEW $15,000, air-conditioned, 3500 volume 
Gerstenslager Bookmobile, to be used inside city 
only, needs librarian to head staff of three. Salary 
range $3900-$4680. Openings also for Children’s 
Librarian I ($8552-$4260) and II ($3900-$4680). 
86% hr., 5 day week, vacation, sick leave, pension 
plan. Library school graduates only. Apply to 
Civil Service Commission, Room 208, City Hall 
Annex, Norfolk 10, Virginia. No examination re- 


quired. 
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WANTED: Head librarian for new endowed 
public library in northern panhandle of West 
Virginia. Good salary and working conditions. 
Paid vacation, sick leave and social security. L.S. 
degree desired. Position open July 1. Apply to 
Mr. Ralph Powell, Secretary of the Swaney Memo- 
rial Library, New Cumberland, West Virginia. 

HEAD librarian for county library in small at- 
tractive southern town within easy driving distance 
of New Orleans, La. and Gulf Coast. Gerstens- 
lager bookmobile, cooperative progressive library 
board. Plans for expanding into multi-county serv- 
ice. Requires library school plus administrative 
and public relations ability. Month paid vacation, 
five day, 40 hr. week, salary $3900. Apply Chair- 
man, Lincoln County Library Board, Brookhaven, 
Mississippi. 

CHILDREN’S librarian for attractive library in 
beautiful city. Library school graduate with some 
experience. Salary $3800. 5 day week, vacation, 
sick leave, retirement and other benefits. Apply 
Librarian, Public Library, Coral Gables 34, Florida. 

CHIEF Reference Librarian to manage the 


department, select materials for purchase (depart- - 


mental book budget $4575, 1955-6), perform actual 
reference service and supervise one professional 
assistant. Graduation from accredited library 
school, including a course in reference work, plus 
two years of reference experience, required. Salary 
$4252-94993 in five steps. Three week vacation, 
sick leave, retirement plan and social security. 
Five day, 40 hour week. Write Librarian, Kan- 
awha County Public Library, Lee and Hale 
Streets, Charleston, West Virginia. 


Midwest 


LIBRARY School Students. Investigate possi- 
bilities at Cleveland Public. Library before deciding 
on a job. One of world's leading libraries. Op- 
portunities for those with special subject back- 
grounds, for children's and young people's work, 
for branch and school positions. Professional range 
$3860-$4820 per year, with large numbers of 
positions at higher rates (for those who develop 
into supervisory work). State retirement plan. 
Unusual health and life insurance policies. Sick 
leave, one month vacation. No entrance or other 
examinations. Greater Cleveland has over a million 
population, excellent orchestra, museums, shop- 
ping, great variety of backgrounds. Good oppor- 
tunities for experience in high-quality library serv- 
ice. Write Personnel Supervisor, Cleveland Public 
Líbrary, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

INDIANAPOLIS Board of School Commission- 
ers invites applications for the position of Director 
of Public Libraries. Address The Board, Indian- 
apolis Public Library, 40 E. St. Clair St., Indian- 
apolis 4, Indiana. 

CHIEF Librarian, Waverly Public Library. Ini- 
tial salary based on training and experience. Ac- 
tive children's department. College town of 5400. 
Liberal vacations and state retirement. Apply Mrs. 
Merle Gruben, 305 Third St., S.E., Waverly, Iowa. 

WANTED: Assistant librarian with М.А, in L.S. 
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to do cataloging, reference and’ readers’ афо 
work in men’s liberal arts college; 89 hour Week; 
one month vacation and six holidays; salary $4000 
or more; position open immediately. Address is 
Librarian, St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minnesota., 
EAST CHICAGO, Indiana—Public Libraries. 
New position as Reference Librarian. An unusual 
opportunity to help develop business service. 
Librarian I: $4200-$5000 in 4 annual steps. Be- 
ginning salary depends on your qualifications. Ex- 
perience helpful but not essential. Retirement plan 
and social security, sick leave, 4 week vacation. 
System of 6 libraries in industrial city on Lake 
Michigan 16 miles from Chicago’s Loop. Inquire 
Harold О, Harlan, City Librarian, 3601 Grand 


.Blvd., East Chicago, Ind. 


CHIEF Librarian, Eau Claire Public Library, 
serving community of 40,000 in addition to admin- 
istering all school library service. Library degree 
plus appropriate experience. Salary open. Con- 
tact Edmund Paige, Selection Committee Chair- 
man, U. S. Rubber Co., Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

REMODELED central building and expanding 
extension service require’ larger professional staff: 
Assistant with science or business background for 
Science and Industry Division; General Assistant 
to work in various departments of main library and 
branches; Young People’s Librarian for large 
branch; Children's librarians for branches; Assist- 
ants for new bookmobile. Beginning salaries 
$3780 to $4320 with annual increments to $5040. 
Branch Librarian, $3900 to $5280. Most liberal 
vacation and other allowances. Outstanding in- 
service training program. Apply to James C. 
Foutts, Public Library of Youngstown and Mahon- 
ing County, Youngstown 3, Ohio. 

HEAD of cataloging, order and processing 


needed for a division with staff of fifteen. Process- 


ing more than 30,000 volumes annually. Salary 
$4800 to $5880. Apply to James C. Foutts, Public 
Library of Youngstown and Mahoning County, 
Youngstown 3, Ohio. 

CHILDREN'S Librarian in charge of Public Li- 
brary service to elementary schools. $3500 to 
$3900 beginning salary depending on experience, 
etc. A new position in an active library. Con- 
genial surroundings, enthusiastic staff. Close co- 
operation with attractive children's room, its pro- 
fessional librarian and staff. Industrial community 
midway between Cleveland and Columbus near 
Bromfield's Pleasant Valley. 5 day, 40 hour week, 
4 week annual vacation, other benefits, Write Lois 
MacKellar, Librarian, Public Library, Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

PROFESSIONAL Assistant to develop the posi- 
tion of assistant to the County Librarian and to 
supplement the reference staff in the main library. 
Beginning salary $3500 to $3900 depending on 
experience and other qualifications. A new posi- 
tion in an active library. Congenial surroundings, 
enthusiastic staff. An industrial community half- 
way between Cleveland and.Columbus, near Mala- 
bar Farm. 5 day, 40 hour week, 4 week annual 
vacation, other benefits. Write Lois MacKellar, 


П 
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Libyarian, Public Library, Mansfield, Ohio. 

FMLM Counselor. Position open March 1. 
M.L.S. with some previous experience desirable. 
Position also includes Reference and Reader’s Ad- 
visor. Salary $4600-$8000 in regular steps, 15 
years. 5 day week, 4 week vacation, sick leave, 
retirement plan plus social security, Av unusual 
opportunity. Apply to Mr. Robert M. Orr, Direc- 
tor, Public Library, 10 Kercheval Avenue, Grosse 
Pointe 36, Michigan. 

HEAD librarian wanted in city public library. 
Fine opportunity to develop library program. Be- 
ginning salary $4500-$5000 depending upon ex- 

erience and training. Write Margaret Fannin, 
1215 Blondeau, Keokuk, Iowa. | 

POSITIONS open for Adult Services апа Chil- 
dren’s librarians, Adult Services Librarian to su- 
pervise adult services in branch libraries; help 
selett adult books, assist with publicity and public 
relations, group discussion work and do public 
speaking. Open May 1, 1956. Children’s Li- 
brarian in charge of children’s work through book- 
mobile and branch libraries. Help select chil- 
dren's books and related library materials. Ele- 
mentary teaching experience desirable. Open June 
1, 1956. 1.5. degree and ability to drive саг 
required. Salary range $4329-$5523. 40 hour 
work week. 1 mo. vacation. 1 day per month sick 
leave, accumulative to 60 days, Local retirement 
plus social security. Blue Cross-Blue Shield avail- 
able. Apply Eudocia Stratton, Librarian, Jackson 
County Library, Jackson, Michigan. 

LIBRARIAN. Need qualified librarian to as- 
sume full charge of Carnegie Grant Library. 
Write Library Board of Trustees, Alexandria, 
Minnesota. 

DOCUMENTS Librarian. Midwest Inter- 
Library Center has created new position to take 
charge of acquisitions and handling of state and 
foreign documents. Exceptional opportunity to 
participate in the pioneering MILC enterprise. 
Small, congenial staff. New air-conditioned build- 
ing. Library degree and documents experience 
required. Salary $4600; more for unusually well- 
qualified person. Apply MILC, 5721 Cottage 
Grove Ave., Chicago 37, Illinois. 

LIBRARY assistant for work with children and 
young people in a public library located in a 
college community affording splendid cultural and 
recreational advantages. Library science degree 


required, some experience preferred. Salary de- 
pendent upon qualifications. 40 hour week, sick 
leave, retirement, month vacation. Write Li- 


brarian, East Lansing Public Library, East Lansing, 
Michigan. 

CATALOGING and circulation position open at 
new library in Chicago suburb. 15,000 volume 
collection needs rapid expansion. Good book 
budget. Salary dependent upon qualifications. 
Write Librarian, Glenview Public Library, Glen- 
view, Illinois. 

TWO attractive openings with opportunity for 
advancement. Junior High School Librarian and 
Assistant in Adult Work in a branch library. Suc- 
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cessful experience and library degree required. 
Good salary scale, five day week, one month vaca- 
tion, cumulative sick leave, retirement plan. Be- 
ginning salary based on experience. Positions open 
July first. Write Librarian, Cleveland Heights 
Public Library, Coventry Road, Cleveland 18, 
Ohio. 

JUNIOR Catalog Librarian, Catalog Depart- 
ment. Carries out pre-cataloging searching for 
materials with difficult entries, but mainly per- 
forms descriptive cataloging for titles for which 
L.C. printed cards are, or are expected to be, 
available. Library degree required; working 
knowledge of at least two principal Europen lan- 
guages. Salary $4000. Retirement benefits. Posi- 
tion available immediately. Apply to Director's 
Office, University of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor. 

BOOKMOBILE Librarian. Tired of your old 
bookmobile? Does the idea of having a brand 
new bookmobile appeal to you? We have that 
new bookmobile and we want a good librarian to 
match it. Salary open. Apply to Edward G. 
Linkhart, Librarian, New Castle-Henry County 
Public Library, New Castle, Indiana. 

LIBRARIAN, man or woman, as Head Librarian 
in city library. 25,000 volumes, 2 full-time assist- 
ants, plus some part-time. New wing recently 
added with community room and related facilities. 
Population 8000. - 60 miles southeast of Omaha, 
Nebraska. Community offers swimming pool, 
bowling, golf course and art classes. Write stating 
training, personal qualifications and interests and 
starting salary desired to Board Chairman, Shenan- 
doah Public Library, Shenandoah, Iowa. 

SCHOOL librarian to handle laboratory school 
library and supervise practice work of students in 
the college’s undergraduate library science pro- 
gram. Requirements: 5th year library degree, and 
some school library experience. Teaching expe- 
rience desirable, Rank: assistant professor. Be- 
ginning salary $5000. Apply to Leonard W. 
Menzi, Principal, Roosevelt School, Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

COLLEGE library position open in September. 
Circulation librarian, $3600-$3800, depending on 
qualifications. Faculty status, month vacation, 
social security and retirement plan. Professional 
degree required. Apply Warren Tracy, Librarian, 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

HEAD Librarian wanted July 1 for interesting 
county library 40 miles from Kansas City, L.S. 
graduate, salary based on experience. Address 
Secretary of Library Board, Box 300, Harrison- 
ville, Missouri. 


Southwest 


ASSISTANT Reference Librarian to serve as first 
assistant under Department Head in providing 
adult readers' service in public library. City wide 
awake and growing rapidly. Climate good. 
Healthy interest in library. Special duties include 
supervision of all work in periodical service, in- 
cluding serials, clippings, pamphlets, etc. Beauti- 
ful surroundings, eight full-time employees in de- 


зи 


partment. F., with L.S. degree required. Be- 
ginning salary $3600. For details and application 
forms, write Alice Green, City Librarian, Mary E. 
Bivins Memorial Library, Amarillo, Texas. >... 

HEAD, Cataloging Department, Assume full 
responsibility of department with three full-time 
non-professional assistants. L.S. degree and ex- 
perience required. Good working conditions in 
comfortable quarters. Salary $8900 and up de- 
pending on qualifications. Open April 15. For 
details and application forms, write Alice Green, 
City Librarian, Mary E. Bivins Memorial Library, 
Amarillo, Texas. 

TWO positions open: Circulation and Reference 
assistants needed in medium-sized library. Library 
degree required. Salary $8540. New building, 5 
day-40 hour week, 4 week vacation, sick leave, 
Blue Cross, social security. Splendid opportunity 
for recent library school graduate. Write Elizabeth 


Kelly, Librarian, Public Library, El Paso, Texas. 
ASSISTANT Librarian in charge of children’s . 


work. 4 years of college plus library science de- 


gree, Salary (without experience) $3800. Annual ’ 


increments, social security, 4 week vacation, sick 
leave, modern building, excellent collection, pleas- 
ant surroundings. Apply Warren Pope, Library, 
Mesa Public Library, Los Alamos, New Mexico. 


Far West 


HEAD cataloger for public library in alert, 
rapidly expanding southern California community. 
Entrance’ salary $4100 to $4500, depending on 
experience. Incentive increments, 3 week vaca- 
tion, sick leave; state retirement. Book budget 
$31,000. This is, a provocative position in a grow- 
ing library system, rewarding for qualified person. 
Man or woman considered. Apply to Raymond M. 
Holt, Librarian, Pomona Public Library, 380 N. 
Main St, Pomona, California. 

HEAD of catalog and order work open April, 
1956. Graduate. of ALA accredited school plus 
acceptable experience. 5 day week, 3 week vaca- 
tion, group insurance, state retirement. Salary 
$4380 to $5280. Direct inquiries to Miss June 
Bayless, San Marino Public Library, San Marino, 
California. MES 


Pacific Northwest 


WANTED: A Cataloger and an Adult Readers’ 
Asst. who look on books as a means to greater 
living, Good working conditions, 5 day week, 40 
hours, month’s vacation and retirement. Salary 
open. Rocky Mountain area. B 103. 

NORTHWEST Rocky Mountain university li- 
brary desires man for general, special assignments 
relating to over-all administration and operation; 
for assisting library departments on occasion; for 
planning and supervising special library ‘services. 
Excellent opportunity for all-around professional 
growth. Good opportunity for advancement. 
Starting salary dependent upon ability and previ- 
ous experience. B 104. 
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.pointee and the library board. 


LIBRARY in Pacific Northwest desires catajoger 
with or without beginning experience. Excellent 
opportunity. Good working conditions, forty hour 
week, thirty days vacation. Salary largely de- 
pendent upon previous experience, B 107. 

ASSISTANT librarian in a small college. Ас- 
credited library graduate degree required. Teach- 
ing of courses in library science and knowledge of 
Барас documents and audio-visual materials 

esired. Salary open depending on qualifications. 
Inquire of Elsie Lundborg, Librarian, Pacific Uni- 
versity, Forest Grove, Oregon. 


Canada 


The TORONTO Public Library Board invites 
applications for the appointment of an Associate 
Chief Librarian with the prospect of succession as 
Chief Librarian if mutually agreeable to thesap- 
Initial salary in 
accordance with qualifications and experience. 
Minimum academic requirements a university de- 
gree and a library school degree. All applications 


'will be accepted in.confidence and requests for 


testimonials or recommendations will not be made 
without the knowledge of the applicant. Applica- 
tions should be addressed to Charles R. Sanderson, 
Chief Librarian, Toronto Public Library, College 
and St. George Sts., Toronto, on or before June 
Ist, with the envelope marked confidential. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MAN, under 40, M.S. in L.S. (Berlin) and 
Ph.D. in American literature (Minnesota) with 
wide expérience in library work and college teach- 
ing, seeks administrative library position in univer- 
sity or college, with or without part-time teaching. 
Current salary about $5000. B 4-W 

MAN, experienced librarian, wishes position in 
modest-sized library or college in New England. 
Columbia M.L.S. Married, 46. Presently em- 
ployed. Available approx. September. Current 
salary $4600. Increments and benefits desired. 
B 16-W И 

MAN, 37, В.А. M.A. in American history, 
M.L.S., desires position in library specializing in 
history or social sciences or position in university 
library. Two years’ experience reference work in 
public library. B 17-W | 

CATALOGER, woman, degree, experience; de- 
sires position in college or university library, B 
18-W 

LIBRARIAN and instructor at small college, 
man, 28, married, M.S.L.S., desires interesting 
position in college or high school library. Avail- 
able September Ist. Present salary $4000. B 19-W 

SCHOOL librarian, woman, 30, A.B., M.LS., 
desires interesting summer position. B 20-W 

CATALOGER, degrees, excellent background 
and experience (social sciences, documents) seek: 
position in academic or research library. Social 
Security preferable. Organization of subject cata- 
log. Russian among other languages. Man, near 
retirement age. Available after summer. В 21-W 
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Keep your records in top condition to provide enjoyment 
for more and more people. Use durable Gaylord Albums 
for maximum safety in storage and handling. The entire 
selection incorporates all the features necessary for library 
convenience and record safety. 


Center holes are cleanly die-cut. All surfaces — including 
the bindings — are smoothly finished to completely eliminate 
"_PHONOGRAPH marring your records. 





RECORD HOLDER 
The Gaylord Album selection is complete — meets every 
library need for both standard and LP records of every size. 
For extra safety, record envelopes open toward the binding: 
records can’t slip out. : 


Expanding record collections are easily accommodated 
by the adaptable Multi-Record Album — 


MULTI-RECORD ALBUM with envelopes easily added. 


The Gaylord Record Carrying Bag with 
zipper top is excellent for protecting rec- 
ords from the weather— or for transporting 
books and other library materials. 





КУО 


RECORD HOLDER RECORD CARRYING BAG 


Immediate shipment on all orders, 
Blois or colored transportation charges paid. Write 


labels to fit all for complete information. 
standard or LP records P d 








“GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


ЕХЕ — ^ SYRACUSE, NOY, ^ srt : 
SUPPLIES . к жоу, SYRACUSE, М. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 









"The house of prompt, friendly, personal service" 








Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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Grimsmudge Grime is a gremlin grey 
Who left his marks on books each day; 
His greasy fingers and gritty tracks 
Could give a librarian heart-attacks. 


Buf his filthy days have come to an end — 

For ROXITE BUCKRAM!'S a book's best friend; 
It's colorful, bright, and grime-resistant, 

With a wearing quality that's consistent. 


Holliston Buckram has now called "Time!" 

On the troublesome antics of Grimsmudge Grime; 
And publishers know how the job is done — 
They depend on Buckram from Holliston. 


HOLLISTON ROXITE BUCKRAM —- looks 
Always clean on the busiest books. 

There are many colors from which to choose 
To bind your books in a host of hues! 


TO THE BINDER: 
Holliston Roxite Buckram 
takes stamping and print- 
ing easily with full 
coverage. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, mc. 


NORWOOD . MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK . PHILADELPHIA . CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE . SAN FRANCISCO 
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Globe-Wernicke free-standing study 
sarrels blend smart design with maximum 
ficiency, and are universal space-savers in 
iny library, regardless of present or future 
space limitations. 

Engineered to provide the most favorable 
work conditions in a minimum of floor space, 
these G/W study carrels are made up of 
standard component parts that can be easily 
assembled into various forms in many different 
arrangements, and just as easily dismantled 
and rearranged to meet expansion or reorgani- 
zation demands. Individual fluorescent lights 








adaptable anywhere—anytime 
to fit your space requirements 


or business machines can be directly con- 
ty nected to outlets pro- 
vided on the carrel. Sin- 
gle-faced free-standing 
carrels are also available. 


For full information 
write for Catalog No. 314. 





GLOBE-WERNICKE 
và 


“77 


CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


Manufacturers of the World’s Finest Office Equipment, Systems, Filing Supplies, Visible Records and Library Equipment. 
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SO FELL THE ANGELS 


THOMAS and MARVA BELDEN. A 
triple biography of Salmon P. Chase, 
his daughter, Kate, and his son-in- 
Jaw, Senator Sprague of Rhode 
Island. Illustrated. July 30. 


SPRING ON AN 
ARCTIC ISLAND 


KATHARINE SCHERMAN. Delightful’ 

experiences in Eskimoland 450 miles 

north of the Arctic Circle. 
Ilustrated. August 2. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT: 
THE TRIUMPH 


FRANK FREIDEL, The third volume in 
the highly praised “definitive biog- 
raphy of Roosevelt.” ` 

Illustrated. September 6. 


THE NUN’S STORY* 


KATHRYN HULME. A drama of spir- 
itual struggle that will appeal to 
readers of all faiths. A Book-of-the- 
Month Club selection. September 6. 






LES GIRLS* 


CONSTANCE TOMKINSON. A minis- 
ter’s daughter who danced in the 
Folies Bergére tells the entertaining 


story of her experiences. 
September 24. 


THREE SAINTS AND A SINNER 


LOUISE HALL THARP. The three fab- 
ulous Ward sisters and their bon 
vivant brother, By the author of THE 
PEABODY SISTERS OF SALEM, 
October 1. 





-.. AND THE RAIN MY DRINK* 


HAN SUYIN. A story of Malaya today 
by the author of A МАМҮ-ЅРІЕМ- 
DORED THING. October 22 


Look to Little, Brown & Company 
for Fewer and Better Books 


Outstanding Nonfiction 


Visit Booth 2 at A.L.A. Convention 


—Ó——Ü€ 





THE BIBLE FOR FAMILY 
READING 


' JOSEPH GAER. Old Testament pre- 


pared by Joseph Gaer. New Testa- 
ment prepared by Joseph Gaer and 
Dr. Chester McCown. А brilliant new 
arrangement, based on the King 
James version, made expressly for 
reading. October 30. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT ME* 


FRED ALLEN. The autobiography of 
the author of TREADMILL TO Ов- 
LIVION, November 13. 


THE LION AND THE THRONE* 


CATHERINE DRINKER BOWEN. The 
life of Sir Edward Coke, the great 
17th century English lawyer and 
patriot. November 19. 


3 Atlantic Monthly Press Books 















WATCH FOR THIS 


Fall Fiction 


Samuel Shell 
abar, 
TOLBECKEN a P 




















Bruce Lancaster 
ROLL SHENANDOAH% 


Aug. 27, 
John P. Marquand ug. 27, 


NORTH OF GRA. 
ND 
CENTRAL An Omnibus Sept. 26, 
Е, Maly Wyck Mason 
UR VALIANT FEW. Oct, 15, 
Ngaio Marsh 
DEATH OFA FOOL Oct, 17, 
Richard Bissell] 
SAY, DARLING% Nov. 5, 
Katherine Anne Porter 
SHIP OF FOOLS% Nov. 15. 
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Naturally I use 
an adult encyclopedia „~ 


• у, ^ 
Real -research is fun! à 


Dr 


tee 


THE NEW 1956 AMERICANA 

30 volumes 

25,500 pages 

60,000 articles 

10,000 illustrations 

44,000 cross references 

300,000 index entries; 21,000 pages have 
been completely revised (1950-1956) 


MERILCANAL 
The International Reference Work 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, IN. Y. @americane Corporation, 1958 





he Encyclopedia 
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of SUPPLIES 
‚.. SERVICE 


‚.. SAVINGS 
at Booths 56 -- 57 -- 58 -- 59 


A.L.A. CONVENTION, MIAMI BEACH 

















The "COMPLETE" Line 
or 

A FULL "MEASURE 

of Library Supplies* 


e Accessioning 
. Book y 
Protection 
e Book Display 
e. Cataloging 
„ Charging & 
Circulation 
e Filing 
e Mending - 
ө Periodical 
Protection 
e Periodica 
Display 
е Periodical 
Repair 
e Record 
Protection 
" Registration 
e Library 
Furniture 



























Musically inclined ог not.. 


2 1 
-Dart Display! 
d at the Bro 
you stoppe 


© à LIBRARY EFFICIENCY DIVISION 


INDUSTRIES 


90 East Alpine Street — Newark 5, New Jerse 
1899 So. 





y 
Sepulveda Blvd. — Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


| 

| 

| 
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Free for All 


LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 


Art of Beatrix Potter 


iave just received our copy of the ALA Bulle- 
эх April 1956 and are surprised to see that 
age 281 in an article entitled, “Auction Ex- 
linary" by Martha Bennett King, our publi- 
a The Art of Beatrix Potter is mentioned as 
; one of the items offered for sale and it is 
. as being out of print. This is far from the 
. The first printing of this work was sold 
ome six weeks after publication last Septem- 
ut a second printing is scheduled for release 
‘coming September. 

wy we request that you correct the erroneus 
зѕѕіоп caused by the article, by means of a 
nent in the pages of your publication? We 
ot know where your contributor obtained 
nformation but it was not from us and we 
1 appreciate a correction being made. 


, RICHARD BILLINGTON 

Frederick Warne & Co., Inc. 

. New York City 

| thanks to Reader Billington for this good 
Ed. 


ae 


On Films 


Let me express my great enthusiasm for your 
April issue on films. All the articles are excellent 
and I especially liked Grace Stevenson’s descrip- 
tion of and comments on present practice. 
R. RusseLL Munn, librarian 
Akron (Ohio) Public Library 


Miami Beach Apparel 


We've worried a bit about the clothes that our 
feminine colleagues will bring to the Conference. 
Nylon travels well, we know, but most of us pre- 
fer cottons for our climate. Silk prints, too, we 
reserve for our winter wardrobes. Cotton sheaths, 
usually sunbacks with jackets are our favorites. 

In June, hooded folding plastic raincoats which 
fit into a plastic bag, are apt to be essential, It 
often rains very hard in June, though the sun is 
out again in a jiffy. 

Sweltering nights may be a problem in other 
states, but not in Florida. They should not forget 
to pack a sweater or a stole. They’re often wel- 
come after dark. 

When we dress for dinners, such as the New- 
bery-Caldecott Award Banquet, we prefer to wear 
short cocktail dresses, not forgetting to take a 
stole or light sweater, Hats and gloves are sold 
here, but most péople wear them only to church 
or to weddings. It’s a matter of personal taste, 
and women are not hesitant to wear them if they 










90 EAST ALPINE STREET, NEWARK 5, М.Ј. 
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MAKES BOOKS 
LAST THROUGH 


50% MORE 
CIRCULATIONS 


Not even super-strong "MYLAR*" can 
protect a book's binding from circulation abuse. 
That's why all PLASTI-KLEER? Book Jacket 
Covers have a Kraft Paper Backing that. . . 










€ cushions binding for many additional circulations 
€ keeps covers flat and unwrinkled 
€ speeds jacketing — no wasted motion! 


*Mylor Polyester Film . . . reg'd trade mark 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


INDUSTRIES 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY DIVISION 
1899 SO. SEPULVEDA BLVD., LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 
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Visit us at Booth 


24 


Inspect the new 


Jp WATTS 
Ep LIBRARY 
JP- BINDING 


~ guaranteed for опе 


year of library service 
—the standard binding 
used for the famous 


PF FIRST BOOKS 


ERE’S money-saving news for librar- 

ies! ...a new super-reinforced bind- 
ing for our famous FIRST BOOKS that 
eliminates the cost to you of a special 
binding before the book goes into circula- 
tion. z 
Franklin Watts, Inc., guarantees that 
the Watts Library Binding of any FIRST 
BOOK published or reprinted after Octo- 
ber 1, 1955, will give a full year’s service 


jn your children’s library or the book will 


be replaced without cost to you. 
The Watts Library Binding is a newly de- 
veloped reinforcement applied between a 
book’s endpapers and binding case. It is 
completely hidden, yet provides the protec- 
tion you want around the backbone of 
books constantly circulated to young read- 
ers. 
FIRST BOOKS unit price 
remains the same 


Now, too, your young patrons can borrow 
new FIRST BOOKS in unmutilated condi- 
tion, with the endpapers intact-—not half 
covered up. 

All the advantages of the Watts Library 
Binding are yours at the regular FIRST 
BOOKS price of only $1.95 each. You pay 
no more than you have regularly paid for 
"the FIRST BOOKS to read on any sub- 
ject," but they save you a full year's bind- 
ing costs on your investment. 
Place your order now for 
FIRST BOOKS in the new, 
Watts Library Binding: 

The FIRST BOOKS of AMERICAN REVO- 
LUTION . . . ANTARCTIC ... CONGRESS 
‚ . . SEWING... WEATHER . . . WEST 
INDIES 


these Fall 
guaranteed 


FRANKLIN WATTS, INC. 


699 Madison Ave., New York 21 
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like. 


Swim suits, however, are absolutely essential if 
Florida is to be enjoyed at its best. 
must not worry about figures, for every possible 
variation of the human anatomy is seen on our 


Dark "City-cottons" are rather rare, too. 


beaches. 


We're looking forward to this Conference which 


we hope will be the best ever. 


Нюх D. O'NxrLL, Circulation Library 
Coral Gables (Fla.) Public Library 


Bad Judgment 


Bulletin . . 


by advertisements. 


In general I am usually very pleased with the 
. but this past month, April, I think 
that someone made a fairly bad judgment in 
placement of the tribute to Hiller. C. Wellman. 
It was in a box on page 238 entirely surrounded 
І felt that it would not sonly 
have been more appropriate but also much more 


effective if located elsewhere. 


Also while writing, I would like to add my 
voice to that of Eli M. Oboler concerning the 
sparcity of fictional titles on the "Notable Books 
It has long been my con- 
tention that fiction has been inadequately repre- 
sented and that the basis of judgment of fiction 
was entirely foreign to the ideas represented by 
the usual selections on that list. 
would like to see either two lists compiled or else 
have the one list be definitely separated into fic- 
tion and non-fiction titles. 
James M. HrizLAnp, associate librarian 

United States Military Academy 

West Point, N.Y. 

We certainly agree with Reader Hillard on the 
placement of the tribute to Mr. Wellman and. are 
sorry that it got by us.—Ed. 


of the Year" list. 


Ooops! 


Carey & Lea . . 


The title of my doctoral dissertation is Messrs 
. , not Corey and Ford, as you 
listed it in your footnote to my letter in the cur- 


rent ALA Bulletin. 


Davip Kaser, chief of acquisitions 
Washington University Library 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Bookmobile by a Nose 


.. . I think librarians would like to know that 
library consciousness resulting from the fabulous 
progress of the "Bookmobile Project" has made it- 
self known even to the stables and horsemen of 
Last Monday, April 30, in the 
second race a horse by the name of "Bookmobile" 
won. He rewarded his backers and library-minded 
wagerers to the tune of $56.00 to win, $24.40 to 


Churchill Downs. 


place and $11.20 to show. 


It seems to me that your journal should take 
notice of the sociological manifestations resulting 
from the cultural impact of a state-wide bookmobile 


project. 


CLARENCE R. GRAHAM, director 
Louisville (Ky.) Free Public Library 


P.S. I did not have two dollars to bet. 


Librarians 


I, therefore, 


ALA BULLETIN. 





A LETTER 
T from 
John Rowe 


Britannica Junior 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE * CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 






EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Actual photographs of men working 
5,000 years ago 


Dear Friend: 


“Dry” and “old” are words that make us think of “dull” and “uninteresting.” 


Yet the 5,000 year old pyramids in their dry desert setting have come to life in 
vivid realism for thousands of elementary school children. This has been done 
through re-creating the building of the pyramids in lifelike miniatures, showing 
the Egyptian workmen in various stages of the 20-year task of building the great 
pyramids of Gizeh. 


These miniatures were created by Norman Bel Geddes for BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR. They were then photographed in a remarkable series of eight full-page 
plates forming a part of the BRITANNICA JUNIOR article on pyramids. 


What a fascinating sequence of illustrations to awaken a child’s interest in self- 
motivated use of a reference work! 


From pictures and cut lines the child gleans the astounding story of the pyramids. 
One half billion man hours of work to build. Precision masonry that helped 
make it the first of the seven wonders of the world. 


But perhaps equally important is the feeling that comes to almost any child, in 
pouring over this topic, of the magnitude of man’s creations, their enduring 
grandeur: rewards of purposeful effort. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR takes many subjects that might seem dry or old and en- 
livens them to the point of stimulating the child’s desire to “look it up.” 


Yours sincerely, 


(CC oe... 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


ANNOUNCING 


An exciting new venture 





ete 





. WONDERFUL new view of the far-flung 
‘orld for teen-age boys and girls! 25 new 
itles, carefully screened by Miss Phyllis 
‘enner, a Member of the distinguished Cad- 
aus Editorial Board. These are all new 
opyrights, with colorful new lithographed 
overs, in rugged reinforced Cadmus library 
‘indings. All 25 titles are scheduled for 
‘Hale Guaranteed Delivery" in the Fall of 
.956 (which means complete delivery in one 
hipment—and no stragglers!) Be sure to 
ipecify “Hale” when you want the best in 
xebound school or library books. And 
iere’s an additional guarantee: Any titles 
ordered from the list at right may be re- 
"urned, if unsatisfactory. Send for a com- 
;lete Desk List with full descriptions. 


EM? od 


“The best books in better bindings at lowest cost.” 
EAU CLAIRE, 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Ballet Teacher, by Lee Wyndham. $2.55 

Blaze Battlers, by Stewart Sterling. $2.82 

À Business in Pets, by Nell M. Dean. $2.55 

Canga, by John Arthur Vaughn. $2.82 

Clean Up Hitter, by Dick Friendlich. $2.52 

The Emperor's White Horses, by Vernon Bowen. $2.82 

The Enchanted Islands, by Archie Binns. $2.67 

Enchanted Summer, by Grace G. Kisinger. $2.58 

Fireball, by Barlow Meyers. $2.52 

Frozen Trails, by Richard Morenus. $2.67 

God's River Country, by Marion ond Ben Ferrier. $2.82 

A Guide to Dating, by Joyce Jackson. $2.85 

Kid Brother, by Lawrence Keating. $2.52 

Last Cruise of the Nightwatch, by Howard Bloomfield. $2.82 

Mirror, Mirror, by Margery Hall. $2.52 

My Heart’s in the Hills, by Harry Harrison Kroll. $2.55 

Nature's Guardians, by Harry Edward Neal. $2.67 

Off the Beam, by James L. Summers. $2.55 

On the Trail of Inca Gold, by Hector Lazo. $2.82 

Patrol to the Kimberleys, by Fred Lane. $2.82 

Plume Hunters Mystery, by May N. Wallace. $2.52 

Spaceward Bound, by Slater Brown. $2.82 

Treasures in the Depths, by Robert Uhl. $2.82 

The Trouble Hunters, by Montgomery Atwater. $2.58 

When Boy Dates Girl, Compiled by Aurelia Stowe. $2.58 
Prices quoted are net delivered prices 
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Boston College Law Library, Boston, Mass. 

7 Dean: William J. Kenealy, S.J. 
Librarian: Stephen G. Morrison 

Architect: Maginnis & Walsh & Kennedy 

General Contractor: C. J. Maney Со., Inc. 














ANOTHER DISTINGUISHED LIBRARY CHOOSES 
VMP BOOKSTACKS AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 





Functional beauty and true space economy... 
that's why The Boston College Law Library 
specified умр bookstacks and library equipment 
for its new building. All library-equipment re- 
quirements, from shelves to conveyors, are met 
and surpassed by Virginia Metal Products’ ad- 
vanced design, manufacturing know-how and 
final installation by skilled vmp craftsmen. 


AND VMP HELPS YOU PLAN. VMP's Library Plan- 
ning Service, with hundreds of completed instal- 
lations to draw on, can show you money- and 
space-saving hints that will give you the maxi- 
mum in beauty and utility from your budget and 
building. In the very early stages of planning, 

' Умр can help the architect and owner in deter- 
mining the use and specifications for multi-tier 
or free-standing bookstacks, shelving, carrel 
units, book conveyors. 


Be SURE yours is the best library your resources 
can provide... write today for vmp’s library 
equipment catalog. Dept. ALA 6. 


irginia | Products, inc. 


ORANGE, VIRGINIA 
Subsidiary of Chesapeake Industries, Inc, 
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x WINSTON TITLES» 


constantly in demand 











The Exciting New Book for Young Adults by 
ELIZABETH FOREMAN 


LEWIS 


author of the Newbery Award Winner 
YOUNG FU OF THE UPPER YANGTZE 


This exciting new novel tells the courageous story of sixteen refugee 
youths as they fight a day-to-day struggle for survival in the glamor- 
ous city of Shanghai during the Japanese occupation. MADAME 
CHIANG KAI-SHEK says: “Опе forgets that much of the narrative 
must be fiction, so real does it seem, so much like the true experience 
. of real characters.” Illustrated by John Huehnergarth. $2.95 


TO BEAT A TIGER 








MISSION TO THE MOON PIGTAIL PIONEER 


by Lester del Rey. The fascinating science by Lucile McDonald and Zola Ross. 
fiction tale of the first voyage to the Oregon of the 1850’s, through the eyes 
Moon, and what the scientists found of a 10-year-old girl, as her family 
when they arrived there. Ages 12 and up. builds a new life in the wilderness. 

$2.00 Illustrated. Ages 8 to 12. $2.50 


MARYLAND ADVENTURE 
by J. C. Long. 'T'he exciting story of the REBEL RAIDERS 


fight for freedom in colonial Maryland by Robert Ashley. A group of soldiers 
between Royalists and the Puritan create great panicin St. Albans, Vermont, 
. Roundheads in during the most northern Confederate 
1655. Illustrated. penetration of the War Between the 
Ages 10 and up. States. Illustrated. Ages 10 and up. 

$1.75 $1.75 


WEDDING ETIQUETTE 
COMPLETE 
by Marguerite Bentley 









New, revised, enlarged edition of the book consulted by more brides 
and bridal consultants than any other book on the subject. New fea- 
tures include changes and additions in text, enlarged index, and a 
new Bride's Memorandum to guide the bride through every phase 
of the wedding. Gives the right answer to every question concérning 
weddings—large or small, formal or informal. Illustrated. $3.95 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON СО. , Philadelphia + Toronto 
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library trends, New Life always means beHer library styling. Some of the latest library pieces are exclusive, 
available only at Sjöström of Philadelphia, but literature describing them will be sent to you at your request. 
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“What's AU This Talk About 
BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND PREBOUND BOOKS? 


* Yes, the whole nation's talking, talking, TALKING 
about the lasting quality and low, low, Low true. 
cost of BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND Juveniles. 


X Over 16,000 popular titles in stock — most for 
immediate delivery — all listed in our up-to-date 
catalogs, which are your buying guides. 









Frisia І 

fmi X AND NOW, added to all this — A BOUND-TO- 
STAY-BOUND PREBOUND BOOK CLUB 
PLAN with the latest releases of popular authors 


wben you want them. 


em 








Ж BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND PREBOUND 
BOOKS are distinguished by this trademark. They 
are designed for budget-wise schools and libraries 
conscious of the funds entrusted to their care. 


* If you would like some real facts about getting 
much, much more for your money, send now, today, 
for our catalog and Club Plan Brochure. 


kJ 


BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND" BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Bulletin 


American Library Association 


Contents 


JUNE 1956 


VOLUME 50, NUMBER 6 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE, JUNE 17-28, 1956 
Miami BEACH, FLORDA 


50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 





COVER 


Photograph taken at Chicago's 
Midway airport, through which 
many librarians will be traveling 
on their way to this year's Con- 
ference at Miami Beach. 





Acceptance of an advertisement by 
the "ALA BULLETIN" does not imply 
endorsement of the product by the 
American Library Association. 


The "ALA Bulletin" publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to librarians 
and those interested in the library 
world. lt carries official news of the 
Association, lts authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own, un- 
less ALA endorsement is specifically 
noted. The "Bulletin" is partially in- 
dexed in "Education Index," and "Li- 
brary Literature." 

Manuscripts of general interest are 
invited. When submitted, they will 
not be returned unless accompanied 
by return postage. 


. Staff 


EDITOR E 
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* See our exhibit * Pick up new catalogues 
* Ásk us questions * Give us your suggestions. 
We are looking forward to a visit with all of you at ALA in 
Miami. Be sure to stop by and see us at The Macmillan Company 


booths where we can show you advance material on many of our 
forthcoming books. 


A few of the highlights are: 


Н. F. M. Prescott - J. B. Phillips 

SON OF DUST THE CHURCH UNDER THE CROSS 
Betsy Hopkins Lockridge — Alice Ford 

BLUE RIVER AUDUBON'S BIRD BIOGRAPHIES 
Mary Worthy Breneman Maud and Miska Petersham 

THE LAND THEY POSSESSED THE SILVER MACE 
Sean O'Casey Clare Bice 

MIRROR IN MY HOUSE A DOG FOR DAVIE'S HILL 
Kenneth Williams Harriett H. Carr 

LINCOLN FINDS A GENERAL MIAMI TOWERS 
Herman Hagedorn Clarence J. Hylander 

THE FREE CITIZEN ANIMALS IN FUR 

Fhe Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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at the A.L.A. Convention see why Hamilton Compo Stacks hold ... 


: 642 books in 36 inches! 


Follow the rows of books 
back to the Hamilton Compo 
stacks along the wall. All 
these books were held by 
the two empty stacks in this 
library’s circulating book 
section. These books—642 of 
them—require only 36 inches 
of wall space. Compo stacks 
actually double the capacity of 
your present space—permit 

a more open and efficient 
book area. Don’t miss 
finding out how! 






See... 
Hamilton Booths 
123, 124 


Fountainebleau Hotel, Miami 
June 17-23 
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Not attending the A.L.A. 
Convention? Then write for 
complete Compo stack 
information. When it comes 
to solving a more-books-than- 
space problem, it's well worth 
having and there is no 
obligation, of course. 
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LIBRARY STACKS 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY • TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
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Editorial 


For a subject as important to librarians and 
educators as adult reading, the amount of pub- 
lished material available is slight and frag- 
mentary. We should say was, for we now have 
in hand a new publication on the subject, and 
one which promises to be of good use for years 
to come. 

It is the Fifty-Fifth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part II, 
entitled Adult Reading. It is edited by Nelson 
B. Henry and is available from NSSE, 5835 
Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. The 
price is $4.00, cloth, and $3.25 for the paper 
edition. 

ALA's executive secretary, David H. Clift, 
who served as chairman of the Yearbook Com- 
mittee, says in his introduction to the volume, 
“An appalling number of Americans do not do 
any reading that is socially valuable." 

A chapter by Lester E. Asheim, dean of the 
University of Chicago Graduate Library 
.School, carries the title, “What do Adults 
Read?” Asheim says, “For even when a man 
can read and has reading materials readily 
available, he does not necessarily read if the 
rewards of reading are not apparent to him," 
Again, “So long as ‘action’ seems more desirable 
in our society than thought, it is going to be 
difficult to promote reading as a socially desir- 
able activity." 

William S. Gray, Emeritus Professor of Edu- 
cation, Chicago, asks "How Well do Adults 
Read?" After digging into the more significant 
data available, Gray concludes, ^. . . that adult 
education agencies face today both the oppor- 
tunity and the responsibility of providing in 
every way possible the stimulus and guidance 
needed to insure broader reading interests and 
to promote continuous growth both in and 
through reading." 

Wilbur Schramm, dean of the Division of 
Communications, University of Illinois, dis- 
cusses "Why Adults Read,” and answers, “Be- 
cause it is one of the most powerful resources 
they have athand.... It is an activity in which 
they have nearly lifelong practice and are con- 
sistently rewarded for success. . . . Through- 
out life their picture of reality builds up, so 
slowly they hardly realize it is building, largely 
from bits of fact and opinions cast up and saved 
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out of the great ocean of print that constar 
flows around them. And as the skill becor 
familiar and practiced, the mere act of read 
gives them pleasure and contributes to tl 
sense of well-being and security." 

Edgar Dale, professor of Education, O 
State University, discusses "Reading апа. 
lated Media." He points out that the teac 
of adults “, . . is especially interested in : 
covering how reading and other experiences 
be most effectively interrelated and made 1 
tually re-enforcing. . . ." The real competit 
he says, “is not between reading and broade 
ing orfilms. It is rather a competition betw 
entertainment and education as presented 
all media. The teacher of adults must, th 
fore, search for ways in which all mass m« 
can be used co-operatively for educational | 
poses." 

Grace T. Stevenson and Arthur H. Han 
both of ALA headquarters staff, discuss res 
tively the role of the public and the role of 
college library in adult reading. Stever 
says, “Given the best book stock available 
the library is still playing only a passive 
in the development of adult reading if it « 
not have a dynamic program of reader g 
ance. This program involves primaril 
person-to-person, librarian-to-reader relat 
ship, which in the final analysis is the libr: 
most potent contribution to reader deve 
ment." 

Hamlin states that the principal future 
velopment of the college library "lies in 
developing of an atmosphere of contagion 
ideas and book interests," and assures us 
"In measure, as it succeeds, the natio: 
assured a majority of citizens who are : 
stantly growing mentally and spiritually 
cause of regular contact with the best th: 
written." 

The remaining chapters of Adult Rea 
include "The Use of Print in Adult Ed 
tional Agencies, by Cyril О. Houle; "I 
Books Get to Adult Readers,” by David H. ( 
and Dan Lacy; "Developing Readable 
terials,” by Edgar Dale and Jeanne S. С] 
and "The Improvement of Reading Abilit 
by Paul A. Witty. ; 
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Yes, the big job is providing circu- 
Jation in quantity to the world’s 
toughest, but most wonderful cus- 
tomers — our kids, Picture Covers* 
can "Хаве it” — and do — currently 


on over 16,000 popular titles. 


When prebinding or rebinding, insist 
on GENUINE Picture Covers* with 
the durable plastic inks and the bril- 


Harcourt 
Brace 


liant attractive colors. 
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|Picture Gover BINDINGS, INC. 
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= MADE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS, INC. IN NEW YORK CITY* 

20 CLIFTON AVENUE STATEN ISLAND 5, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Gl-braltar 8-4901 


Tell Them Y ou Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


with the improved 


Microcard 






WITH THE NEW 


FOR LONGER PERIODS 


= F2.8 T р 


OF EASIER READING 





FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND 
PRICE LIST OF ALL MODELS. 






THE MICROCARD CORPORATION 
READER DIVISION 


BOX 314A LACROSSE, WISCONSIN 


The latest in Microcard Reader develop- 
ment—The Model 6B is equipped with’ 
the new F2.8 Flat Field lens. This assures 
top readability of all opaque microprint 
even at the extreme edges and corners of 
the screen. Soft lighting allows hours of 
relaxing reading without eye strain. 
Libraries all over the world depend on 
the Microcard Reader. Microcards of 
valuable books, charts, research material 
are reproduced clearly on the large 9%” 
x 1014" viewing screen. The magnifica- 
tion factor of the reader is 23X. The 
Model 6B (illust.) is the finest instrument 
of its kind and priced at only $2535.00. 
Other models available. 


NOW ... EASILY INSTALLED HOODS AVAILABLE FOR ALL LATE 


MODELS . 


ELIMINATE OVERHEAD LIGHT REFLECTION 


o. $4.50 
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INSPECT THE NEW 
MARADOR PLASTIC 
MULTIPLE BINDERS 
AT THE AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 





TION CONVENTION. 
VIRGIN VINYL IN 
SIMULATED LEATHER 
FINISH. DURABLE, 
BEAUTIFUL, CLEAN. 
7 SIZES, 3- INCH 
m CAPACITY. BY THE 

U ra d О 1 ORIGINATORS OF 
SS ee gece Se. MAGAZINE 
PLASTIC BINDERS. 
THE REGAL 110, THE 
CHALLENGERS 122 
AND 124, AND THE 


BOOTH 18 MIAMI PENNY-PINCHER 130. 


Write for information 


MARADOR CORPORATION 


1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD ө LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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Memo to Members 


The Library Services Bill passed the House by a voice vote on Tuesday, May 8. At 3:35 PM, 


EDT, to be exact. I know the time ~ for I was there ~ keeping a promise to myself 
made five years ago come September 1. Early action in the Senate is anticipated. 
Nineteen national organizations have joined librarians in this effort to bring books 
and other librery materials to rural areas. To all of them go special appreciation 
for their understanding support: American Association of University Women; American 
Booksellers Association; American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations; American Home Economics Associetion; AMVETS; Association of Childhood 
Education International; Catholic Library Association; Cooperative League; General 
Federation of Women's Clubs; International Association of Machinists; National 
Council of Chief State School Officers; National Education Association; National * 
Congress of Colored Parents and Teachers; National Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
National Council of Teachers of English; National Farmers Union; National Grange; 
United Auto Workers; Special Libraries Associstion. It was truly a great day when 
this legislation reached this notable stage. Miss Bennett has done ~ is doing - a 
superb Job interpreting libraries and librarianship. 


More contributions to the Washington Office have been received: Audio-Visual Round Table 


of ALA, $50; Arkansas Library Association, $50; Massachusetts Library Association, 
$100; Montena State Library Association, $25; Texas Library Association, $100; Public 
Libraries Division of the Texas Library Association, $100. 


It is probably an under-statement to say that no Hollywood product in many years has 
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excited the interest of librarians as much as STORM CENTER, starring Bette Davis, 
which is scheduled for release in leading movie theaters throughout the country in 
September. The picture deals with what happens te an American community when 
censorship is imposed on its library and a subsequent guilt-by-association attack 
is made upon the librarian who seeks to stand against the censorship. ‘The following 
letter to the producer, Julian Blaustein, was sent after President Elect Shaw and a 
group of about twenty-five librarians conferred in New York after previewing the 
film there and includes as well the views of Chairman Henderson of the ALA Intellec- 
tual Freedom Committee and members of the California Library Association IFC who 
previewed it in Hollywood: 


"Dear Mr. Blaustein: 


"It is a great pleasure for me to be able to tell you that the reaction of the group 
of librarians who viewed STORM CENTER in New York on April 24 was highly favorable 
and that they believe the American Library Association should lend its efforts to 
bringing the picture to the attention of as many librarians as possible. 


"Our Public Relations Director, Len Arnold, is working with your Mr. Jacobs and 
with Mr. Jonas Rosenfield, Publicity Director of Columbia Pictures, in ways approp- 
riate to ALA practices, to carry through this intention. 


"You once wrote me that your hope would be to make STORM CENTER 'a picture of which 
every librarian may be proud.’ I think the film is just that. It carries with 
great conviction, an important message for every American. The public library is 
accurately depicted; the librarian is portrayed by Bette Davis with great understand- 
ing and fine, sympathetic perception. No one seeing the picture can doubt the 
importance to all citizens of a community that their library be kept free of censor- 
Ship. This significant story is presented in.& strongly emotional yet entirely 
substantial manner. 


"I want to tell you also that we appreciate the attitude of Daniel Teradash, 
Director of this fine film, and yourself concerning the interest of ALA from the 
time we first learned. you were making the picture. You sent us the script, asked 
for our suggestions, and welcomed the technical assistance of Mr. John D. Henderson, 
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“CHURCHILL 
MAN OF THE CENTURY” 


All the Significant 
Events in the Life 


of One of the Great 
Men of our Age 









cr 16 mm Sound 2 Reels 21 Minutes 
Rental $3.50 per day Sale $65.00 per print 


inda ooa ial nee 


How Britain's Parliament Works 


The only film which goes inside the Chamber of the House of Com- 
mons and shows what it is like, how M.P.'s sit and behave, the 
Speaker in his chair, Black Rod, the Sergeant at Arms, the Mace, 
the method of conducting a division, etc., including a clear explana- 
tion of an electoral campaign. 


“BRITAIN’S CHOICE" 


16 mm Sound 1-1/2 Reels 13-1/2 Minutes 
Rental $3.00 per day Sale $55.00 per print 


Excellent for comparisons of American and British democratic procedure. 


оа important fihus 
Should Me in Every Library 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
30 Rockefeller P laza Vea York 20, 7] Y 
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Dear Librarians: 


P 
lease help me to help you 


You kee 
to put back i on ordering our 
into pri out-of-pri 
help me get mob eee titles Е and I am anxious 
y indicating your has most Yoü can 
or the books 


listed bel 
ow. They a 
in print or not, ты tis continue to 
ell me how m 
any 


of each of th 
whom your em you will purchase i 
purchase will b ase if we repri 
e made int them and thr 
s ough 


We will 1 
t 
store in a ae you know which ti 
er issue of this b titles you ha 
ulletin ve enabled us to 
: Yes 


Sincerely yours 
€ C NETTEN 


B 
lees L. Gunterman 
gmans, Green & Co., Inc 


Dear Bertha Gunterman- t 
If you will reprint the following titles We will order in these quantities: 


AUTHOR TITLE pRICE* 
Barringto WIND $2.75 
= orski & Miller в JOLLY ТА 2.15 
ae Coblentz Tye FALCO y ERIC THE RED 3.00 
ойне Coblentz Tur BEL LEYDEN SING 3,00 
Edmondston & Hyde Kine’s MAN 2.50 
Gibson Jock’s Cas 9.75 | 
Pea awthorne THE HAPPY AUTOCR 2.75 
7... Hawthorne 1s COUN Was THE WORLD :3.00 
ccc ohnson New TOWN iN TEXAS 3.00 
uL g HANNAH COURAGEOUS 3.00 
NIME Lownsbery MARTA THE DOLL 2.15 
— . Medary PRAIRIE PRINTER 3.00 
Sherwoo Tur TALE or THE WARRIOR LORD 3.00 
Singh & Lownsbery Cart ОЕ THE FOREST 3.00 
___ Young THE WONDER SMITH AND His SON 3.00 
LL Young THE UNICORN WITH SILVER SHOES 3,00 


WE WILL ORDER FROM 


ADDRESS 


nce 
x Whether We can hold these prices wil depend on the number of orders placed. 
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Out 
soon! 


Here's the news encyclopedia you've been * 
waiting ог... a time-saving guide to over 

a half million news facts published in 

The New York Times last year. This 

wealth of source material is organized 

for quick reference under thousands of 

different subject and geographical head- 

ings, and under tens of thousands of 

names of individuals, organizations, in- 

stitutions and companies. 


Each item is dated to help you quickly 
locate the story in The New York Times, 
or perhaps in some other newspaper you 
keep on file. And there are thousands of 
skillfully written NEWS SUMMARIES 
that give you a complete and accurate 
history of the entire year’s events. 


The 1955 volume of THE NEW YORK 
TIMES INDEX is printed on enduring 
rag paper, and bound in library buckram. 
You can get a copy for only $35 ($36 
outside the U. S.). Better still, you can 
order it with a one year subscription to 
the twice-a-month INDEX. at a combina- 
tion rate of $50 for both publications — 
a saving of $20. 





Your staff will want this complete and 
easy-to-use guide to the news of 1955. 
The supply is limited — if you haven't 
ordered your copy, don't delay. 


The New Hork Times 


LIBRARY SERVICES DEPARTMENT 
TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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the ALA round table on 
library service abroad 


Passport to International Librarianship 


Marie V. Hurley 


Miss Hurley, chairman, Round Table on Library Service Abroad, had 
good opportunity to gain an international point of view through her 
service with the U.S. Information Library in Sydney, Australia, in 
1946-47. Miss Hurley is the assistant librarian of the Ferguson Li- 
brary, Stamford, Conn. 

Do American librarians ever stop to think how widespread the horizons 
of their profession have become in recent years? Professional activities 
have spread far beyond the boundaries of the United States. A preview 
of the Miami Beach Conference, to be held within an hour's flight of 





1956 


the fascinating Latin-American world points up the fact that librarians 
today, whether of the stay-at-home or itchy-footed variety, have many 
opportunities for foreign contacts and experience. 

Let's have a look at the 1956 conference. For travelers there is the 
*See Gay Foreign Havana" post-conference trip to Cuba and its libraries 
sponsored by the Association of College and Reference Libraries, For 
those who cannot leave the U.S.A., the conference itself is well laced 
with an international flavor. A general session will feature aspects of 
Caribbean or Central American culture, with an outstanding speaker 
from that area. 

A second program, dealing directly with one facet of international 
librarianship is “The Exchange Librarian—Shall I be one, Shall I take 
one?", a discussion of the American Librarian as host and exchangee, 
co-sponsored by the International Relations Board and the Round Table 
on Library Service Abroad. 

Many foreign librarians are expected as guests, Librarians from the 
Caribbean area, Mexico, and Central America are being invited to take 
part in the conference. There will also be librarians from other parts 
of the world who are now studying in American library schools, traveling 
or working here under various exchange programs. The thirty guests 
from more than a dozen countries which were counted at the Philadel- 
phia meeting of the Round Table on Library Service Abroad may easily 
be exceeded this year. 

The annual ALA conference is only one indication of the growing 
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importance of librarianship and books as one 
of America's most successful exports. Activi- 
ties of the book and library world here and 
abroad demonstrate this fact. A complete de- 
scription, or even listing, of the book and li- 
brary exchange projects of the post-war years 
is impossible here, but the mention of a few 
will indicate the scope of international librari- 
ànship today. There was last year's jointly 
sponsored Department of State and ALA pro- 
gram of special training and internship for 
twenty-four librarians from public and univer- 
sity libraries in twelve countries. Twelve li- 
brarians from Italy will shortly participate in a 
similar program. “American Books Abroad” 
was the theme of a conference called by the 
National Book Committee at Princeton last 
September. And the New York Library Asso- 
ciation’s sponsorship of an exchange program 
has brought about a change in the civil service 
law to make possible the employment of foreign 
librarians in public libraries of the state. To 
these examples could be added accounts of 
government sponsored overseas library and 
book translation programs, the appointment of 
American librarians as consultants and teachers 
in foreign library development prógrams, and 
visits to this country of librarians under the 
sponsorship of private agencies. | ^ 

This world-wide view for the library profes- 
sion as a whole had its beginnings in the sec- 
ond world war. Except on a scholarly level, 
there was little contact before the war be-.. 
tween libraries and librarians here and abroad. 
With the war came the Office of War Informa- 
tion which established miniature American li- 
braries all over the world in the form of 
U.S. Information Libraries. These proved so 
valuable in promoting understanding of the 
United States that they were made a per- 
manent part of America's post-war foreign serv- 
ice operation. 

Other developments growing out of the war 
followed. Funds from the sale of surplus war 
property were used, through the Fulbright 
Program and the Smith-Mundt Act, for the 
exchange of librarians and library techniques. 
In occupied countries the U.S. government 
recognized the value of libraries in the re- 
education of conquered peoples. New coun- 
tries striving to establish democratic forms of 
government saw the usefulness of the Ameri- 
cán public library idea and sought help in 
developing it. And so the demand has grown 
for American library ideas and methods. 

The ALA Round Table on Library Service 
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Abroad was organized to meet the interests 
and needs created within the profession by 
this rapid expansion of international librarian- 
ship. It had its beginnings in the “Williams- 
town Round Table" in June 1948, a confer- 
ence conceived and directed by Helen Wes- 
sells who was then associate director of the 
ALA International Relations Office. The con- 
ference was sponsored by the ALA Interna- 
tional Relations Board and financed by a small 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. For one week fifty-eight librarians and 
leaders in international affairs met on the 
campus of Williams College to discuss library 
problems in relation to overseas assignments. 
Librarians who attended that conference still 
talk about this stimulating professional experi- 
ence, but the opportunities which have since 
opened up in the field of international li- 
brarianship were at that time more visionary 
than real. A great deal was said about the 
"two way road"—learning from other countries 
as well as teaching, but we were thinking 
chiefly in terms of the U. S. Information and 
Armed Forces Libraries. The expansion and 
change of emphasis in this area has been re- 
flected in the changing interests and projects 
of the ALA Round Table on Library Service 
Abroad which grew out of this conference. 
Participants in the Williamstown confer- 
ence, recognizing the need for a place in the 
American Library Association for all librari- 
ans interested in the international aspects 


‘of their profession, proposed a permanent 


Round Table. It received the blessing of the 
ALA Council at the 1949 Midwinter meeting, 
and was formally launched the following year. 
At the first program meeting in Cleveland in 
1950, Katherine Kosmak described her experi- 
ences in the U. S. Information Library in 
Prague. The next year Wayne Hartwell and | 
Flora Belle Ludington discussed recruiting 
and training of librarians for overseas assign- 
ments. In 1952 the New York programs 
sponsored by the Round Table indicated 
broadening interests, One program dealt with 
communication and international affairs, the 
other with the utilization of librarians return- 
ing from overseas assignments in improving in- 
ternational relations, Both programs, however, 
were tied rather closely to government spon- 
sored activities. Again in Minneapolis the pro- 
gram centered on the overseas information 
libraries with a report by Franklin L. Burdette, 
of the U. S. Information Agency. 

In 1955, a different and increasingly signifi- 
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Miss Hurley, chairman, Round Table on Library Service Abroad, had 
good opportunity to gain an international point of view through her 
service with the U.S. Information Library in Sydney, Australia, in 
1946-47. Miss Hurley is the assistant librarian of the Ferguson Li- 
brary, Stamford, Conn. 

Do American librarians ever stop to think how widespread the horizons 
of their profession have become in recent years? Professional activities 
have spread far beyond the boundaries of the United States. A preview 
of the Miamj Beach Conference, to be held within an hour’s flight of 








the fascinating Latin-American world points up the fact that librarians 
today, whether of the stay-at-home or itchy-footed variety, have many 
opportunities for foreign contacts and experience. 

Let’s have a look at the 1956 conference. For travelers there is the 
“See Gay Foreign Havana” post-conference trip to Cuba and its libraries 
sponsored by the Association of College and Reference Libraries, For 
those who cannot leave the U.S.A., the conference itself is well laced 
with an international flavor. A general session will feature aspects of 
Caribbean or Central American culture, with an outstanding speaker 
from that area. 

A second program, dealing directly with one facet of international 
librarianship is “The Exchange Librarian—Shall I be one, Shall I take 
oneP", a discussion of the American Librarian as host and exchangee, 
co-sponsored by the International Relations Board and the Round Table 
on Library Service Abroad. | 

Many foreign librarians are expected as guests, Librarians from the 
Caribbean area, Mexico, and Central America are being invited to take 
part in the conference. There will also be librarians from other parts 
of the world who are now studying in American library schools, traveling 
or working here under various exchange programs. ‘The thirty guests 
from more than a dozen countries which were counted at the Philadel- 
phia meeting of the Round Table on Library Service Abroad may easily 
be exceeded this year. 

The annual ALA conference is only one indication of the growing 
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cant aspect of international service was high- 
lighted. Librarians from India, Ceylon, Fin- 
land and Mexico discussed their reactions to 
several months of internship and travel in 
America, and an American spoke of his ex- 
periences as a consultant to Egyptian libraries. 
Further discussion of this all important ex- 
change of librarians will take place at Miami 
Beach with American librarians taking a realis- 
tic look at themselves in the role of both 
host and guest. 


Current Projects 


Current projects of the Round Table on Li- 
‘brary Service Abroad also reveal expanding 
interests and concepts. The Exchange of Per- 
sons Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Elizabeth Robb, U. S. Information Agency, 
Department of State, is exploring the pos- 
sibility of compiling a complete record of all 
American librarians with overseas experience, 
and all foreign librarians who have had 
American experience. Such a record, if well 
indexed and accessible, would be invaluable 
not only for recruiting, but as a source of per- 
sonnel available for the promotion of inter- 
national librarianship in other ways. 

The Scholarship Committee, under Felix 
Hirsch, Librarian, New Jersey State Teacher’s 
College, is surveying means of supplementing 
the financial resources of the foreign librarian 
in this country, and the American librarian 
working abroad on a local salary scale. Such 
aid would provide an enriched experience 
through additional travel and study. 

The Editorial and Publicity Committee, 
chaired by Laurence Kipp, Baker Library, 
Harvard University, fulfills one of the basic 
functions of the Round Table: to inform both 
the members of the library profession and the 
American public of developments in the field 
of international librarianship. This is accom- 
plished through newsletters to Round Table 
members, and the encouragement of articles 
in the professional and general periodicals. 

Under the reorganization plan proposed for 
the American Library Association the Round 
Table on Library Service Abroad looks forward 
to increasing effectiveness in the area of in- 
ternational librarianship. The recommended 
closer relationship with the International Rela- 
tions Committee offers potentialities for serv- 
ing as a working arm of that committee. 
The Committee, a small policy making body, 
may look to the Round Table for help in 
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carrying out plans and functions. In the 
Round Table will be found an organized 
group of interested and experienced librarians 
ready to work for the promotion of interna- 
tional librarianship. The Round Table is also 
able to act as liaison between the general mem- 
bership of ALA and the International Rela- 
tions Committee. 

For any librarian from any branch of the 
profession may identify himself with the 
Round Table. Membership is not confined to 
those who have served abroad. There is much 
to be done on the home front to strengthen 
ties with colleagues in other parts of the world. 
By acting as host, guide or counselor to foreign 
librarians; by keeping informed of what is 
going on in this field; by lending interest and 
support to international library projects the 
American librarian can take an active role in 
world affairs. The Round Table on Library 
Service Abroad provides an opportunity for 
librarians to discuss the problems involved and 
to participate in organized activities which 
strengthen library service on the international 
level, thus furthering the library profession's 
contribution to world peace and understanding. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY 


Invites You to Visit Our Exhibit 


— Booth 45 — 


at the 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 


at Miami Beach, Florida 


June 17-23, 1956 


We hope to have the pleasure of grecting 
you there. 


Over a Half Century Serving Schools and Li- 
braries. 


If you are not receiving our catalogs, write to 
us to have your name added to our mailing list. 
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John Wakeman 


In 1953-54 the author, who is branch 
librarian in Dagenham, Essex, England, spent 
a year as an exchange librarian at the 
Brooklyn Public Library, where he worked 

for part of the time in the Public Rela- 
tions Department. Commenting on this ex- 
perience, Mr. Wakeman says that when he 
returned to England he became convinced 
that libraries there “have urgent and un- 
realized need of public relations techniques.” 
Since then he has been active in an attempt 
to spread the public relations idea, speak- 

ing before English library groups and writ- 
ing for library periodicals. Through his own 
initiative, he “crashed the BBC” with 

this talk, which was on the Woman’s Hour 
program last November. It came to our 
attention when a copy was sent to Len Arnold, 
ALA Public Relations director in the course of 
correspondence on public relations 

ideas and techniques. 

The ALA Bulletin takes pleasure in bringing 
to its readers this sample of a British broad- 
cast on books and libraries, which is at the 
same time an example of good public re- 


lations and a delightful book talk.—Ed. 
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|i way through the wood 


‘he first time I fell in love with a librarian, I 
гаѕ 12 years old. The lady was married, and 
othing much came of it, except that I de- 
ided to become a librarian myself. 

It happened in a sad town in Cornwall. The 
chool had been evacuated there; wept and 
vaved out of a London peopled with parents, 
aloed with searchlights and glamour, and set 
lown in that small, safe, failure of a town, 
vhich was not worth bombing, and had not 
seen designed for the entertainment of boys. 

There was a slaughterhouse, two cinemas 
The Regal and the Druids Hall), a museum, 
nd the public library. The museum con- 
ained flint arrow heads and a representation 
of the life cycle of the chicken. The slaughter- 
iouse was pretty good, but the butchers dis- 
:»uraged observers. So it was the cinema, 
vhen you could afford it, or the public library. 
And there was school, and the place where you 
ived. " 

School was a thing I could take or leave, and 
[ was billeted with an old lady who told me 
»n our first day together that she had buried 
two husbands, With her own hands I thought 
she meant, and perhaps she did. She was the 
only person I ever met who once, when banns 
of marriage were being called at the parish 
church, knew cause of just impediment, and 
said so, and was proud of it. We had nothing 
in common but an address, and I would gladly 
have changed that. 

So in those days, books were a way to es- 
cape, which is not the best thing they can be, 
but is still worth knowing about. The li- 
brarian, Mrs. Gregory, made the escape pos- 
sible. I expect that's why I fell in love with 
her for a month or two, and why I decided to 
become a librarian myself. People are just as 
fickle when they are 12 as they are later; 
when I met the woodwork master's daughter, 


JUNE, 1956 


who could spit further than anyone I knew, 
the Gregory phase was over. But I still 
wanted to be a librarian. 

With one thing and another, it was five 
years before this happened. The Chief Li- 
brarian interviewed me. He asked if I spoke 
Greek, which frightened me, and why I wanted 
to be a librarian anyway. Not wanting to tell 
him all the stuff I've just told you, I said it was 
because I liked reading. I got the job, but it 
seems to me.now that this was a stupid an- 
swer. It’s essential, but not enough, for a 
librarian to care about books, What really 
matters is people. Books brought me into 
librarianship, but it’s the people who keep 
me in. Or, to be more exact, it’s what books 
can do for people. 

I said just now that one of the things books 
can be is an escape. When your own life gets 
too messy, you bury your head in a book, like 
a literate ostrich, and read about someone 
else’s life, the more improbable the better. 
Detective stories, Westerns and cheap ro- 
mance novels get lumped under this heading, 
and most librarians resent having to provide 
them. I don't altogether agree with this point 
of view; I believe there is a time and a place 
in any reading list for such minor vices as 
these. But it probably is a mistake to read 
nothing else. On the last page of the mass- 
produced romance, everyone begins to live 
happily ever after except you. You are back 
in the same messy life, and nothing has hap- 

ened to you or your life because of the book. 
What's worse, you may even begin to believe 
that life should really be as easy and silly as 
these books pretend it is, and be unhappy be- 
cause yours is not. If you are going to use 
books as a sort of emergency exit, you may 
as well escape into something worth while. 
Books like Jane Eyre and Wuthering Heights 
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pened to you or your life because of the book. 
What's worse, you may even begin to believe 
that life should really be as easy and silly as 
these books pretend it is, and be unhappy be- 
cause yours is not. If you are going to use 
books as a sort of emergency exit, you may 
as well escape into something worth while. 
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for example, where the people are more, not 
less, than life-size; or that whole middle-world 
of honest writing about people we can under- 
stand because they are people like ourselves. 

I don’t have to tell you about Monica Dick- 
ens, Nevil Shute, Stella Gibbons—I can put 
30 books by any of them on the shelf at ten 
in the morning, and they will all be gone by 
lunch-time. But when that happens, and you 
don’t know where to look next, try Love for 
Lydia by H. E. Bates. Love for Lydia is about 
being young and in love 80 years ago, and so 
warmly and freshly remembered that I think 
Mr. Bates must have been saving it up ever 
‘since then, . I can’t remember that far back, 
and I don’t know the country town which is the 
setting of the story, but the book made me 
nostalgic as if the time and the place and the 
people were my own. 


Nadine Gordimers The Lying Days has a, 


different kind of impact, It’s a first novel, and 
Гуе never met: anyone else who's read it. 
Its set in South Africa, but I finished it with 
the odd feeling that I had been reading the 
private diary of someone I already knew quite 
well and now understood completely. The 
Lying Days is a very honest book, and I should 
like more people to read it, 

These two seemed to me good escape books 
because they are honest. You feel/that the 
people you have been reading about are real, 
and perhaps you understand your own life bet- 
ter because you've understood their's, 

But for certain people at certain times, books 
can mean a great deal more than that. 

When I was 17, at my first library, and 
for some reason which Ive now forgotten, 
I decided my life was finished. I cultivated 
an attitude of extreme cynicism, with occa- 
sional bouts of black despair by way of con- 
trast, and wrote unhappy poetry. All this was 
very pleasant, except for other people, and 
eventually someone got tired of it, and gave 
me some short stories to read by the Armenian 
American, William Saroyan. Saroyan com- 
bines sentiment, humor and a sort of drunken 
mysticism in a way which is highly attractive 
to some kinds of young people. I was one of 
these kinds, and stopped being gloomy 
at once. The girl who gave me that book 
—it was called The Daring Young Man 
on the Flying Trapeze—must have been 
very happy about this, because when you 
can influence someone's whole approach to 
things like that, you are doing the most 
satisfying thing there is in librarianship, and 
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perhaps the most satisfying thing there is in life. 

Obviously, it's easiest to do this with young 
people. Adolescents grow out of the mental. 
habits of childhood as completely as they 
grow out of children's clothes. When this hap- 
pens, they may find themselves with feelings 
and ideas which seem to them so unnatural 
that they are not to be discussed with any- 
one. What they need then, perhaps more 
than anything else, is the assurance that they 
are not seriously different from other people. 
Books can give them this, and the best one 
I know is The Catcher in the Rye, by J. D. 
Salinger. It’s about a confused and sensitive 
16 year old who has been expelled from his 
school and who spends 3 days by himself in 
New York. He tells the story in his own lan- 
guage, and it's one of the funniest and most 
moving stories in modern fiction. What it does 
for teenagers, I think, is to answer this rather 
desperate and usually secret need to know 
how other people's minds work, What it might 
do for the mother of teenage children is to re- 
mind her of the way it feels to be young, and 
help her understand her own children better. 

Most people who have to live by themselves 
read a great deal. I think this is because when 
they are reading they are in contact with 
another personality, the personality of the 
author, and this means an end of loneliness as 
long as the book lasts. But it needn’t stop 
there. The best books are written by people 
with something worth saying, and the ability 
to pass this on. A little while ago I gave a 
fairly new novel, The Doll Maker by Harriet 
Arnow, to a woman who came back and talked 
to me about it afterwards. The doll maker 
is Gertie, a big, ugly, hillbilly woman. She 
is called the doll maker because she carves 
toys for her children, and as the book pro- 
gresses, her own character emerges, slowly and 
powerfully, as if it were being chipped from 
hard wood. The woman who talked to me 
about it said it was the best book she had 
ever read, and this surprised me. It’s a tragic 
story, at times almost unbearably so, and I 
asked her if it had not depressed her. “No” 
she said “on the contrary,” and she explained 
why. Her own life, in a different country, for 
different reasons, had been as harsh, and this 
had made her sorry for herself. The book had 
shown her a different, and a better way to 
look at her own life. 

That is the important thing books can be; 
not just an escape, not just company, but a 
way through our own particular wood. 
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4 beauties from Golden Books 


forthcoming Fall list 


1. THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 


Junior Edition 


Newly prepared for boys and girls from 
the widely acclaimed series that first 
appeared in Life 


Here is the story of our planet from its 
beginnings more than 5 billion years ago, 
brilliantly presented for children in a 
book of unprecedented beauty. 

Its pages are aglow with more than 
150 color paintings, maps, photographs 
— by the original Life artists. Lincoln 
Barnett's text has been carefully adapted 
by Jane Werner Watson so that unusu- 
ally difficult words and concepts are 
eliminated, but the fascination and accu- 
racy of the original remain intact. 

Here children will see the birth of our 
planet, the strange creatures that live 
fathoms below the sea, the dinosaur 
that once walked the earth, the starry 
universe, glaciers and jungles and clouds 
— all the manifold wonders of earth and 
sky. 

Reading this book, boys and girls will 
begin to grasp the meaning of the sci- 
entific method, the vastness of time, the 
mysteries of space. 216 pages (8 x 11). 
Ages 10-up. Coming September. Golden- 
craft cloth binding $6.65 (net $4.99). 


THE ILIAD AND THE ODYSSEY 


These classic Greek epics — tales of the 
Trojan war and the marvelous adven- 
tures of Ulysses — have been admirably 
adapted by Jane Werner Watson so that 


children can understand every word. 
Lavishly illustrated with magnificent 
full-color paintings by Alice and Martin 
Provensen. 100 glowing pages. (10 x 
1234).Ages 8-14. September. Goldencraft 
cloth binding $5.32 (net $3.99). 


. GOLDEN TALES FROM THE 


ARABIAN NIGHTS 


Tenggren's glittering full-color pictures 
of sultans, slaves, genii, flying horses, 
thieves and princes illumine such well. 
loved tales as Aladdin, Ali Baba, Sinbad 
the Sailor, and The Magic Horse. The 
stories are splendidly told by Margaret 
Soifer and Irwin Shapiro. 100 pages. 
(10 x 1234). Ages 8-14. Coming Sep- 
tember. Goldencraft cloth binding $5.32 
(net $3.99). 


A new Golden Nature Guide 


4. FISHES A Guide to American Fresh 


and Salt Water Species 


By Herbert S. Zim, Ph.D. and Hurst H. 
Shoemaker, Ph.D. Hundreds of species 
are seen in superb color paintings and 
described in full, accurate detail. With 
family trees, diagrams, facts on how fish 
may best be identified, collected, photo- 
graphed. A beautiful, all-inclusive book 
for naturalists (amateur and profes- 
sional), anglers (practicing and would- 
be) and anyone who has been struck by 
the beauty of a speckled trout. 160 pages, 
all in color. (4 x 6). Ages 10-up. Coming 
October. Goldencraft cloth binding $1.95 
(net $1.49). 
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For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft cloth binding, write to 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Educational Division, 136 West 52nd St., New York 19 
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GREAT CHILDREN'S BOOK LINES - 
IN NEW, STURDY PRE-BINDS! 


The world.s-finest reading for children. Most of these books 

р : : _bear the recommendation of the Child Stüdy-Assoc., the Library 
` 5 7 Journal, The National Council of Teachers of English, The 
as American Library Assoc., and other authoritative education. 
groups. See Grosset’s Graded List of Recommended Books for “~. 
Schools and Libraries.” 


WE-WERE-THERE BOOKS 
in Sturdy Buckram Over-Sewn Library: Bindings 
List $3.17 Net $2.38 


A fine group of new, original stories that concern the 
adventures of boys.and girls who take part in history- 
making events. By reading about heroes their own ages, | 
young people are introduced to authentic historical facts T 
in an enjoyable format. Wre-WeErE-THERE Books are 
checked for factual accuracy by outstanding experts. / 

Ол The Oregon Trail With Byrd At The South Pole 

At The Battle Of Gettysburg At The Normandy Invasion t 

At The Boston Tea Party In The Klondike Gold Rush 
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HINKLE HORSE and DOG STORIES 
in Sturdy Buckram Over-Sewn Library Bindings 
List $2.77 Net $2.08 


Consistently popular for more than a quarter-century, animal 
stories by Thomas C. Hinkle rank with the finest ever written. 
Here are ten of the best library titles in Grosset & Dunlap's 





handsome new pre-bound editions. . 
About Dogs About Horses 
Barty Dusty Buckskin Mustang 
Bugle Trueboy Tomahawk Tornado Boy 
Old Nick And Bob Hurricane Pinto 








SIGNATURE BOOES 
in Heavy, Buckram Over-Sewn Library Bindings 
List $2.68 Net $2.08 


Written by recognized authors of juveniles, these inspirational biographies bring historical 
characters vividly to life for young readers. 37 Titles 





ILLUSTRATED JUNIOR LIBRARY 
in Reinforced Over-Sewn Cloth Bindings 
List $3.16 Net $2.38 


These handsome editions of standard classics are sure to enhance reading pleasure. Called 
“The most beautiful books for children ever produced,” they’re on the approved lists of 
every important library counseling association. 26 Titles 
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BIG TREASURE BOOKS 
in Sturdy Buckram Over-Sewn Library Bindings 
List $2.68 Net $2.08 
Children love these picture-story and picture-fact books because of the fascinating way 


information is presented. They offer extra dollar value in full-color illustrations, fine paper 
and quality printing. Will withstand the roughest treatment of the littlest reader. 40 Titles 
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/ j A IN LIBRARY PLANNING 


For a good look at what's new in Libraries, 
be sure to see the ESTEY display at the ' 
Miami Conference! 






see... 


We cordially 
invite you 
to visit us 
at Booths 

47 and 42 


Estey installations of steel library stacks are 


attracting the attention and winning the ad- 
miration of librarians everywhere. Let ESTEY 


help plan your library of tomorrow, today 
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Reorganization—Boon or Chimera 


Ralph R. Shaw 
ALA Vice President and President Elect 


About two years ago the American Library Association initiated a program 
for improving its effectiveness. Cresap, McCormick and Paget served as 
management consultants and made a number of basic recommendations de- 
signed to aid in “elimination of divisive tendencies, a de-emphasis of paro- 
chial points of view, and a strengthening of the Association’s unified capacity 
to fulfill its broad mission.” 

We have studied these recommendations and have enthusiastically ap- 
proved certain of them in principle, and are now moving towards their im- 
plementation. 

While there can be little question about the desirability of the major 
principles involved, the effectiveness with which these principles are con- 
verted into action programs will determine the extent to which we are likely 
to achieve the goals we have set. 

The methods by which the management survey proposed that this be done 
included primarily: 

1) the provision of a single governing body (the Council) or having an ex- 
ecutive sub-agency selected by the governing body from its membership and 
responsible to the governing body (the Executive Board). 

2) membership organization providing for participation of members in the 
work of the Association both by type of library and by type of work. In this 
respect, the management survey stated, “A lack of clear definition of the 
roles of the Council, Executive Board, divisions , . . boards and committees 
hampers communications, contributes to duplication and conflict of effort, 
and adds to the complexity of the organization. It precludes effective de- 
centralization through greater delegation of responsibility, because what is 
not defined can not be delegated.” “Actually this plan will make it possible 
to delegate to the divisions of the ALA more responsibility and authority 
than the existing divisions have been given.” And the surveyors go on to 
say, “It is recommended: (1) that a division (of either type) encompass a 
field of interest clearly distinct from that of any other division, (2) that the 
area of responsibility of each division be clearly defined, and (8) that the 
governing body of each division be delegated: authority to act for the ALA 
as a whole on matters related exclusively to the field of interest of the divi- 
sion.” 

3) the third principle provides for centralization of staffing at Head- 
quarters in order to make effective use of the available manpower. To 
achieve this the surveyors recommend that the ALA executive secretary be 
responsible for all.services to the divisions and that the executive secretaries 
for the divisions be appointed by the ALA executive secretary, in each case 
with the concurrence of the divisions concerned and with the approval of 
the ALA Executive Board; with executive secretaries appointed to serve one 
or more divisions and with the ALA executive secretary authorized to as- 
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sign responsibilities to the executive secre- 
taries and other headquarters staff. 

4) and the fourth major recommendation pro- 
vides that divisions be supported by (a) a basic 
allotment proportional to the number of mem- 
bers and at a level to support divisional admin- 
istrative purposes, exclusive of staff and pro- 
gram costs and (b) additional allocations on 
the basis of need as determined by the Execu- 
tive Board . . . upon recommendation of an 
advisory committee on program and budget 
evaluation. Each division would develop its 
budget requirements beyond those which could 
be met from the basic allotment. 

These four principles are all that have been 
submitted to the membership and they are all 
that have been approved by the Council. So 
far as the first three principles are concerned, 
there is little question about their desirability 
in principle, and they have had the unanimous 
support of the Council and the Divisions. The 
fourth is a little less clear but it, too, has re- 
ceived unanimous endorsement, 

Upon approval of these principles by the 
Council, the report was turned over to a Com- 
mittee on Implementation of the Management 
Survey. This committee has studied the imple- 
mentation of the principles .dealing with the 
government of the association, membership or- 
ganization, and financial support of the divi- 
sions, and has made certain recommendations 
with respect to these. The second principle, 
dealing with the headquarters organization, has 
been referred to a special committee of the 
Executive Board, which has been appointed but 
has not yet had time to make its study or its 
recommendations to the Executive Board, the 
Council or the Membership. 

If we do what is necessary to achieve the ob- 
jectives noted above, our investment in time 
and money will be well-spent; if we fail to 
provide the type of organization needed to 
strengthen ALA and all of its divisions, then 
we will not only have wasted our time and our 
money but we may create a worse situation than 
the one we started with, and the total result 
can be destructive rather than constructive. 

Let us take stock of where we stand, there- 
fore, to see what we may expect and what pre- 
cautions need to be taken if this reorganization 
is to achieve the objectives upon which we are 
so enthusiastically agreed. 

Starting with the government of the Associa- 
tion—there is little question that we should 
have but one governing body and that the 
present overlapping between the Council and 
the Executive Board must be cured if we are 
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to operate effectively. Is the proposed organ- 
ization a sure solution? It may be. ‘But we 
must remember that it was tried before. The 
present recommendation is identical with rec- : 
ommendation 53 of the Fourth Activities Com- 
mittee, which was adopted by the Council at 
the Mid-Winter, 1950 meeting (see ALA Bul- 
letin 44:79-80, March, 1950) and it did not 
work. It can be made successful if we avoid 
the mistakes we made last time. But no plans 
have been presented for avoiding the same 
mistakes and the same failure. The change in 
membership of the Council will not automati- 
cally provide for a responsible council if the 
councillors have no way of finding out what is 
to be discussed until they get to the council 
meeting. There is now no mechanism for keep- 
ing our legislative body informed of the broad 
range of subjects on which they are supposed 
to exercise final judgment; and unless there is 
a new mechanism provided to keep the Council 
informed there will be no way in which they 
can provide intelligent judgments. This can be 
done. It will cost time and money; neither of 
which are now available. It will not just hap- 
pen, and we have no plans for helping the 
Councilors to assume their responsibilities. 
This requires communication services from 
headquarters, and we must look to the execu- 
tive secretary to provide for effective staffing 
of the Council if it is to succeed this time in the 
same job in which it failed last time. 

The Executive Board, according to the rec- 
ommendations of the Committee on implemen- 
tation, is to supervise and be responsible for 
execution of programs and policies set by the 
Council This is a radical change from its 
present function, but is identical with the previ- 
ous experiment, noted above, and it did not 
work then. Whether a Council will, in fact, 
handle all policy matters, or whether we 
have defined the difference between what 
we mean by policy and operations sharply 
enough to avoid duplication of functions and 
gradual shift of policy functions to the Execu- 
tive Board remains to be seen. There is noth- 
ing in the present plan that clearly enough 
defines what we mean by the words policy and 
operations to ensure that the desired result will 
be achieved. It can be achieved, but one can 
not avoid the feeling that we are leaving much 
too much to chance in this relationship—a 
relationship which everyone seems to agree is 
important to the success of the organization. 

'The critical factor in the success of the pro- 
posed membership organization, as stressed by 
the management survey, is our ability clearly 
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About two years ago the American Library Association initiated a program 
for improving its effectiveness. Cresap, McCormick and Paget served as 
management consultants and made a number of basic recommendations de- 
signed to aid in “elimination of divisive tendencies, a de-emphasis of paro- 
chial points of view, and a strengthening of the Association’s unified capacity 
to fulfill its broad mission.” 

We have studied these recommendations and have enthusiastically ap- 
proved certain of them in principle, and are now moving towards their im- 
plementation. 

While there can be little question about the desirability of the major 
principles involved, the effectiveness with which these principles are con- 
verted into action programs will determine the extent to which we are likely 
to achieve the goals we have set. і 

The methods by which the management survey proposed that this be done 
included primarily: 

1) the provision of a single governing body (the Council) or having an ex- 
ecutive sub-agency selected by the governing body from its membership and 
responsible to the governing body (the Executive Board). 

2) membership organization providing for participation of members in the 
work of the Association both by type of library and by type of work. In this 
respect, the management survey stated, “A lack of clear definition of the 
roles of the Council, Executive Board, divisions , . . boards and committees 
hampers communications, contributes to duplication and conflict of effort, 
and adds to the complexity of the organization. It precludes effective de- 
centralization through greater delegation of responsibility, because what is 
not defined can not be delegated." "Actually this plan will make it possible 
to delegate to the divisions of the ALA more responsibility and authority 
than the existing divisions have been given." And the surveyors go on to 
say, "It is recommended: (1) that a division (of either type) encompass a 
field of interest clearly distinct from that of any other division, (2) that the 
area of responsibility of each division be clearly defined, and (3) that the 
governing body of each division be delegated. authority to act for the ALA 
as a whole on matters related exclusively to the field of interest of the divi- 
sion. 

3) the third principle provides for centralization of staffing at Head- 
quarters in order to make effective use of the available manpower. To 
achieve this the surveyors recommend that the ALA executive secretary be 
responsible for all.services to the divisions and that the executive secretaries 
for the divisions be appointed by the ALA executive secretary, in each case 
with the concurrence of the divisions concerned and with the approval of 
the ALA Executive Board; with executive secretaries appointed to serve one 
or more divisions and with the ALA executive secretary authorized to as- 
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sign responsibilities to the executive secre- 
taries and other headquarters staff. 

4) and the fourth major recommendation pro- 
vides that divisions be supported by (a) a basic 
allotment proportional to the number of mem- 
bers and at a level to support divisional admin- 
istrative purposes, exclusive of staff and pro- 
gram costs and (b) additional allocations on 
the basis of need as determined by the Execu- 
tive Board . . . upon recommendation of an 
advisory committee on program and budget 
evaluation. Each division would develop its 
budget requirements beyond those which could 
be met from the basic allotment. 

These four principles are all that have been 
submitted to the membership and they are all 
that have been approved by the Council So 
far as the first three principles are concerned, 
there is little question about their desirability 
in principle, and they have had the unanimous 
support of the Council and the Divisions. The 
fourth is a little less clear but it, too, has re- 
ceived unanimous endorsement, 

Upon approval of these principles by the 
Council, the report was turned over to a Com- 
mittee on Implementation of the Management 
Survey. This committee has studied the imple- 
mentation of the principles dealing with the 
government of the association, membership or- 
ganization, and financial support of the divi- 
sions, and has made certain recommendations 
with respect to these. The second principle, 
dealing with the headquarters organization, has 
been referred to a special committee of the 
Executive Board, which has been appointed but 
has not yet had time to make its study or its 
recommendations to the Executive Board, the 
Council or the Membership. 

If we do what is necessary to achieve the ob- 
jectives noted above, our investment in time 
and money will be well-spent; if we fail to 
provide the type of organization needed to 
strengthen ALA and all of its divisions, then 
we will not only have wasted our time and our 
money but we may create a worse situation than 
the one we started with, and the total result 
can be destructive rather than constructive. 

Let us take stock of where we stand, there- 
fore, to see what we may expect and what pre- 
cautions need to be taken if this reorganization 
is to achieve the objectives upon which we are 
so enthusiastically agreed. 

Starting with the government of the Associa- 
tion—there is little question that we should 
have but one governing body and that the 
present overlapping between the Council and 
the Executive Board must be cured if we are 
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to operate effectively. Is the proposed organ- 
ization a sure solution? It may be. ‘But we 
must remember that it was tried before. The 
present recommendation is identical with rec- 
ommendation 58 of the Fourth Activities Com- 
mittee, which was adopted by the Council at 
the Mid-Winter, 1950 meeting (see ALA Bul- 
letin 44:79-80, March, 1950) and it did not 
work. It can be made successful if we avoid 
the mistakes we made last time, But no plans 
have been presented for avoiding the same 
mistakes and the same failure. The change in 
membership of the Council will not automati- 
cally provide for a responsible council if the 
councillors have no way of finding out what is 
to be discussed until they get to the council 
meeting. There is now no mechanism for keep- 
ing our legislative body informed of the broad 
range of subjects on which they are supposed 
to exercise final judgment; and unless there is 
a new mechanism provided to keep the Council 
informed there will be no way in which they 
can provide intelligent judgments. This can be 
done. It will cost time and money; neither of 
which are now available. It will not just hap- 
pen, and we have no plans for helping the 
Councilors to assume their responsibilities. 
This requires communication services from 
headquarters, and we must look to the execu- 
tive secretary to provide for effective staffing 
of the Council if it is to succeed this time in the 
same job in which it failed last time. 

The Executive Board, according to the rec- 
ommendations of the Committee on implemen- 
tation, is to supervise and be responsible for 
execution of programs and policies set by the 
Council This is a radical change from its 
present function, but is identical with the previ- 
ous experiment, noted above, and it did not 
work then. Whether a Council will, in fact, 
handle all policy matters, or whether we 
have defined the difference between what 
we mean by policy and operations sharply 
enough to avoid duplication of functions and 
gradual shift of policy functions to the Execu- 
tive Board remains to be seen. There is noth- 
ing in the present plan that clearly enough 
defines what we mean by the words policy and 
operations to ensure that the desired result will 
be achieved. It can be achieved, but one can 
not avoid the feeling that we are leaving much 
too much to chance in this relationship—a 
relationship which everyone seems to agree is 
important to the success of the organization. 

The critical factor in the success of the pro- 
posed membership organization, as stressed by 
the management survey, is our ability clearly 
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to define the roles of the divisions and to assign 
a clearly distinct field to each of the divisions. 
The. management survey points out that fields 
that are in general distinct, as provided in our 
present constitution are not adequate to permit 
delegation of authority and responsibility to the 
livisions. If we do not succeed in assigning 
clearly distinct fields, for whatever reason, it 
becomes impossible to delegate; it becomes im- 
possible to avoid overlapping and duplication; 
and the waste and duplication of effort become 
magnified by increasing the number of over- 
lapping divisions. It must be borne in mind 
that this reorganization greatly increases the 
actual and potential number of divisions, If 
functions are clearly assigned then it does not 
make any difference if they are split up into 
two or ten membership divisions insofar as 
staffing those functions is concerned. But if 
functions are not clearly assigned then the mul- 
tiplication of these functions in a multiplicity 
of divisions increases the number of functions 
tor which staffing has to be provided. 

However, the report of the Committee on 
Implementation admits defeat in this respect, 
stating in its report to Council (ALA Bulletin, 
March, 1956, p. 164) “There will be over- 
lapping’ interests of the divisions . . .” and goes 
on to recommend interdivisional committees to 
take care of overlap of interests. In fact, the 
Committee on Implementation gives no an- 
swers on this crucial point, saying on the same 
page, ^. . . more specific statements should be 
incorporated in the constitutions or by-laws of 
the divisions after they have been approved by 
the ALA Council." 

Thus the Implementation 'Committee sub- 
mits only a general outline of the functions of 
the divisions. It permits duplication of func- 
tions in divisions, and indeed, provides for still 
another level (the joint committee) to take 
care of overlapping functions between divi- 
sions. This means more units concerned with 
the same function rather than fewer; it means 
no delegation of responsibility and authority 
to divisions since there can be no delegation 
when there is no definition of what is delegated, 
and that in turn means more centralization, in- 
stead of.the decentralization that we should 
be striving for under the principles we have 
adopted. Assignment of functions on a clear- 
cut basis is still to be achieved, but we have 
not as yet even defined the functions that are 
to be assigned. 

The difficulty is that we have confused fields 
of interest (and we are all interested in one 
way or another in a wide range of fields) with 
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lefinition of functions and assignment of func- 
ions. While we may all be interested in num- 
iers of functions, they can each be assigned to 
ne place only if we are to follow the survey 
ecommendations (or any sound administrative 
iattern for that matter) In order to decen- 
ralize ALA functions and responsibilities to 
nembership groups the functions must be de- 
ined and they must be assigned to the one best 
lace for each of them even if there is no ideal 
т perfect place for any one of them. If mem- 
»ership groups insist on keeping their fingers in 
ll pies because they have “an interest" in 
rarious subjects, all membership groups will 
iave to include many functions that are of in- 
erest to many other membership groups and 
ione can be délegated. So the choice appears 
o be quite clear. If we insist on placing the 
ame function in many places we will not only 
ncrease operating costs and staffing costs, we 
vill defeat any possibility of decentralization 
o any of the divisions of responsibility and 
iuthority to speak for the whole association. 

As the recommendations stand at the present 
ime (by way of example) we have a building 
oup in the Division of Library Administration 
wt any type-of-library division may if it 
hooses have a subgroup dealing exclusively 
vith buildings for its own type of library. This 
vould then call for a joint group to try to co- 
irdinate the work of the two or six or ten groups 
vorking on one or another phase of buildings. 
his leaves us where we were when we started 
ur reorganization except that we have more 
livisions in conflict at more points; this would 
lefeat the purpose we are attempting to achieve 
ind violates the principle we adopted. 

It is not too late to remedy this shortcoming 
n our present plans, if, indeed, the general out- 
ine on which we are working can be termed a 
;lan rather than a skeleton on which a plan is to 
е built. But it is clear that we can not con- 
inue and even increase the present confusion 
£ assignment of functions and hope to achieve 
he gains that the management survey indicates 
ire to be achieved only by elimination of these 
werlapping assignments of function, 

The result desired under the principle rec- 
mmended by the management survey and ap- 
xoved by the council can be achieved; but 
hat will not happen without clearcut planning 
vhich has not yet been done. If we really 
vant decentralization of clearly defined func- 
ions we shall have to define the functions and 
ssign them, and we shall have to avoid or 
esist pressures to assign functions in two or 
nore places. 
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Even assuming that is done, it will not com- : 
plete the job of carrying the ALA out to the 
membership so as to ensure participation of all 
members in the work of their professional as- 
sociation. This is one of the great gaps in the 
present plan and sooner or later, if we are to 
have full membership participation, additional 
changes will have to be made in our organiza- 
tion to make that possible. Nevertheless, if we 
succeed in delegating functions, we will be 
making it possible for more members to par- 
ticipate in the important functions of the ALA. 

Centralization of staffing at headquarters 
makes sense in principle. We have all agreed 
to that in our Council vote. Compartmentali- 
zation, and staffing of duplicating functions, is 
wasteful, and we do not have the resources to 
waste, But the assumption that moving a few 
people (a relatively small number in relation- 
ship to the staff now at headquarters and under 
the control of the Executive Secretary) under 
the control of the Executive Secretary will auto- 
matically increase their efficiency by eliminat- 
ing the wastes of compartmentalization into 
small units, is not justified by past performance 
at ALA headquarters. 

Much is said in the management survey, 
and in general discussion and planning, of lack 
of organizational integration of the ALA be- 
cause of the present structure of the divisions. 
Not a word has been said in the management 
survey or elsewhere about the divisive effect of 
the lack of organizational integration of ALA 
headquarters proper, which involves many more 
staff than do the divisions. Compartmentaliza- 
tion of ALA’s staff at headquarters has been 
the rule for a generation, and it is no less waste- 
ful of resources than compartmentation in divi- 
sions, Functions such as accreditation of li- 
brary schools are important, but they are not 
full time jobs requiring full time staffing year 
in and year out. Yet this, and most other func- 
tions, are tightly compartmentalized in head- 
quarters. It is doubtful that much will be 
gained by taking compartments out of Divisions 
and putting them intact into the Headquarters 
organization chart. As will be noted below, 
under finances, unless something almost mirac- 
ulous happens, there will not be funds to keep 
the present divisional staff at even its present 
strength, so unless headquarters is completely 
reorganized so as to eliminate its compartments, 
this will merely mean that a reduced divisional 
staff will serve more divisions than they do 
now. While there is no reason why this can 
not be corrected, it must be noted that com- 
partmentalization of general funds staff has 
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been the rule under the current as well as under 
past executive secretaries and executive boards 
—despite the fact that they were free to initiate 
bes in headquarters organization—and that 
' to date по plan for any reorganization of head- 
quarters staff to break up its compartmentation 
has been presented. The reason executive 
boards and executive secretaries have not dis- 
turbed compartmentalized operations is pri- 
marily that substantially all membership pres- 
sures have been in the direction of encouraging 
or demanding separate staff units. If the mem- 
bership continues to press for separate units, 
whether in headquarters staff or elsewhere, it 
is doubtful that the reorganization will result in 
more effective utilization of staff. . 
* The effects of compartmentation are more 
easily seen in a function that has dollar signs at- 
tached to it, so to make clear the cost of com- 
partmentation let us examine the cost of Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin. This is a separate com- 
partment in the Publishing Department. Its 
total budget is $15,640. Its 80 pages a year 
(written by committee members) cost $7,425 
in editorial staff or $92.80 per page. The cost 
of handling subscriptions—merely receiving 
orders and payments—plus housing its two staff 
members is $5,291, and the actual printing cost 
and distribution cost including addressing, 
postage, travel, etc. is only $2,924 or 19% of 
the total. Consolidation of SBB with another 
journal would unquestionably save $5,000 
spent on receiving subscriptions and money, 
and would reduce editorial costs substantially 
by eliminating a great deal of planning and 
operations involved in scheduling, designing 
and producing a separate publication. It would 
also eliminate the cost of addressing and post- 
age. Note that none of the costs that would be 
eliminated are attributable to anything except 
compartmentation into a separate unit. They 
do not reflect on staff diligence, the excellent, 
devoted work of the Committee or the high in- 
tellectual level of the work in any way. None 
of these represent any change except elimina- 
tion of those things that are made necessary 
solely because SBB is separate. And these, 
conservatively, total more than half of the cost 
of SBB. : 
This is no different from what would be 
found in any of the other small compartments 
making up ALA Headquarters; it is simply 
easier to see clearly what costs are due to com- 
partmentation in the case of SBB. Nor is this 
to be taken as a recommendation that we 
merge SBB—it simply shows that compart- 
mentation into small independent units is costly. 
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If the membership, knowing what these costs 
are, is willing to pay these extra costs, you have 
every right to choose to do so; but insisting 
upon or permitting these small units to exist 
must be coupled with knowledge of what they 
cost and willingness to pay the extra cost. 

While in the case of SBB we have paid the 
extra cost, we do not have the funds in our 
general or divisional budgets to pay for com- 
partmentation—so permitting the continuence 
of this type of organization (whether by de- 
fault or by insistence) coupled with an increase 
in number of divisions, must inevitably lead 
to either reduction of the very limited profes- 
sional services now rendered by ALA or in- 
crease in dues which are now considered ex- 
cessive by many. 

Coming now to the fourth principle ap- 
proved by the Council, that dealing with sup- 
port of divisions, the facts would appear to 
indicate that this formula may raise expecta- 
tions that can not be satisfied. 

As pointed out at the February 1956 Mid- 
Winter Meeting, most of the divisions are over- 
spending their income and many have used up 
their reserve funds. Substantially all of the 
major divisions will be unable to support op- 
erations at their present rate of expenditure 
either in the next fiscal year, starting September 
1, 1956, or soon thereafter—even if there were 
no AI in prospect. 

Similarly the General Funds budget is ob- 
ligated to the limit if not, in fact, overobligated, 
so no help for the divisions can be obtained 
from that source without reducing the expendi- 
tures on current General Funds operations. 

The management survey recommended that 
the divisions receive 

(a) a basic allotment proportional to the 
number of members, and at a level to support 
divisional administrative purposes, exclusive of 
staff and program costs. 

(b) additional allocations on the basis of 
need. ... 

As a first step the Finance Committee was 
asked to define “administrative costs” as used 
in (a). When staff costs and program costs 
such as publications were deducted from the 
total, Mr. McDonough reported for his com- 
mittee that less than $7,000 remained of the 
allotments to all divisions, and even that in- 
cluded some program costs. If we were to 
assume that there would be no reduction in 
staff assigned to divisional services (and no in- 
crease in staff to man the new divisions) and 
since the Executive Board considered the pos- 
sible combination of divisional journals and 
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took no action on that, for the time being, at 
least, we can anticipate no reduction in the 
cost of journals. 

The divisions are currently budgeted at a 
little more than $125,000, and receive only 
$92,000 in allotments from the ALA. The mis- 
cellaneous incomes of the divisions totals about 
$5,700, so they have a total available income 
of only $97,700. This means that collectively 
they have been budgeted in the current year 
for approximately $27,300, more than their in- 
come. As noted above, the divisions have been 
going into reserves to such an extent that sub- 
stantially all reserves will be gone by September 
of this year or early next year. This means that 
there will be almost no divisional reserves to 
make possible the current level of operation of 
the divisions and it is not possible, therefore, 
to meet even requirement (a) of the support 
formula adopted by the Council on recommen- 
dation of the management surveyors without 
drastically reducing funds for staff and/or pub- 
lications. And even if staff and publication 
funds were reduced to allow total allotments at 
the present level (i.e., a total of around $7,000) 
that would’ permit allotment only at the rate 
of 15 or 20 cents per member. This means 
that the most a division could receive in the 
form of allotments (even after curtailing staff 
and publication funds) would be around $100 
for a small (500 member) division, and around 
$1,000 for a large (5,000 member) division. 
This will, in turn, require administrative staff 
in headquarters, both for the allotting process 

* and for keeping books on the many small allot- 
ments, which might well cost more than the 
allotments. 

It is not necessary to retain all this bookkeep- 
ing. Money spent on bookkeeping can not be 
spent on the program work for which the As- 
sociation exists. Nevertheless, if you, the mem- 
bership chooses to do so, we can spend our 
money on bookkeeping for those petty cash 
accounts rather than on library programs; 
and the present directive requires that that be 
done. 

Regardless of what is decided about allot- 
ments (and no one has yet been able to define 
the "administrative purposes" for which these 
are to be made) it is clear that it will not be 
possible to meet the first of the two-part finan- 
cial support programs without curtailment of 
divisional staff and/or publications expendi- 
tures, so requirement (b) for additional allot- 
ments is at best a pious hope for some future 
miracle, or, at worst, definitely misleading. 
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These are dangerous pitfalls on our road to 
achieving the goals set in the management sur- 
vey. It will not be easy to avoid them. JNone 
of the foregoing points to unavoidable pitfalls, - 
if we constantly bear in mind the objectives we 
aim to achieve, and the steps necessary to 
achieve them. This requires careful adminis- 
trative planning—which has not yet been done— 
and it requires restraint in demanding or per- 
mitting assignment of overlapping functions or 
of compartmentation in headquarters of either 
staff or funds, and realistic planning of opera- 
tions by headquarters personnel. 

As pointed out by the management surveyors 
these principles have been presented betore. 
Adopting the principles while continuing to go 
in a different direction in our operations will 
not achieve the result that we have endorsed 
in principle. 

One of the great assets available for effectu- 
ating the desired change is the high level of 
good will, interest, indeed enthusiasm, that has 
been developed with respect to the program for 
strengthening the ALA and unifying it by mak- 
ing its divisions working parts of the whole. 
If we can carry that enthusiasm over into sup- 
port of the essential steps in implementation the 
battle will haye been won. All that is really 
necessary is that membership and staf alike in- 
sist upon performance, both on the part of the 
membership and on the part of the staff, that 
is in accordance with the spirit as well as the 
letter of the three principles: 1. A unified 
governing body (the Council) having an execu- 
tive board, made up from and responsible to the 
Council, to carry out programs and policies set 
by the Council; 2. the definition of functions 
and assignment of clearly distinct fields to the 
divisions, accompanied by authority to speak 
for the ALA as a whole in the exclusive fields 
assigned; and 3. elimination of compartmenta- 
tion of staff and funds, and of unnecessary 
paperwork at headquarters, so that maximum 
support may be given to the Council and the 
divisions of ALA with the available staff. This 
requires a great deal of work and cooperation 
and it requires more intensive planning than 
has gone into the implementation program to 
date. If it is done we shall achieve a large part 
of the objectives of reorganization; if it is not, 
then we not only have wasted some $35,000 
in cash and probably an equal amount in paid 
staff time, plus countless hours of membership 
time, we can and may find ourselves with a 
worse situation than the one with which we 
started. 
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been the rule under the current as well as under 
past executive secretaries and executive boards 
~—despite the fact that they were free to initiate 
db te in headquarters organization—and that 
to date no plan for any reorganization of head- 
quarters staff to break up its compartmentation 
has been presented. The reason executive 
boards and executive secretaries have not dis- 
turbed compartmentalized operations is pri- 
marily that substantially all membership pres- 
sures have been in the direction of encouraging 
or demanding separate staff units, If the mem- 
bership continues to press for separate units, 
whether in headquarters staff or elsewhere, it 
is doubtful that the reorganization will result in 
more effective utilization of staff. | 
* The effects of compartmentation are more 
easily seen in a function that has dollar signs at- 
tached to it, so to make clear the cost of com- 
partmentation let us examine the cost of Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin. This is a separate com- 
partment in the Publishing Department. Its 
total budget is $15,640. Its 80 pages a year 
(written by committee members) cost $7,425 
in editorial staff or $92.80 per page. The cost 
of handling subscriptions—merely receiving 
orders and payments—plus housing its two staff 
members is $5,291, and the actual printing cost 
and distribution cost including addressing, 
postage, travel, ete. is only $2,924 or 19% of 
the total. Consolidation of SBB with another 
journal would unquestionably save $5,000 
spent on receiving subscriptions and money, 
and would reduce editorial costs substantially 
by eliminating a great deal of planning and 
operations involved in scheduling, designing 
and producing a separate publication. It would 
also eliminate the cost of addressing and post- 
age. Note that none of the costs that would be 
eliminated are attributable to anything except 
compartmentation into a separate unit. They 
do not reflect on staff diligence, the excellent, 
devoted work of the Committee or the high in- 
tellectual level of the work in any way. None 
of these represent any change except elimina- 
tion of those things that are made necessary 
solely because SBB is separate. Ара these, 
conservatively, total more than half of the cost 
of SBB. i 
This is no different from what would be 
found in any of the other small compartments 
making up ALA Headquarters; it is simply 
easier to see clearly what costs are due to com- 
partmentation in the case of SBB. Nor is this 
to be taken as a recommendation that we 
merge SBB—it simply shows that compart- 
mentation into small independent units is costly. 
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If the membership, knowing what these costs 
are, is willing to pay these extra costs, you have 
every right to choose to do so; but insisting 
upon or permitting these small units to exist 
must be coupled with knowledge of what they 
cost and willingness to pay the extra cost. 

While in the case of SBB we have paid the 
extra cost, we do not have the funds in our 
general or divisional budgets to pay for com- 
partmentation—so permitting the continuence 
of this type of organization (whether by de- 
fault or by insistence) coupled with an increase 
in number of divisions, must inevitably lead 
to either reduction of the very limited profes- 
sional services now rendered by ALA or in- 
crease in dues which are now considered ex- 
cessive by many. 

Coming now to the fourth principle ap- 
proved by the Council, that dealing with sup- 
port of divisions, the facts would appear to 
indicate that this formula may raise expecta- 
tions that can not be satisfied. 

As pointed out at the February 1956 Mid- 
Winter Meeting, most of the divisions are over- 
spending their income and many have used up 
their reserve funds. Substantially all of the 
major divisions will be unable to support op- 
erations at their present rate of expenditure 
either in the next fiscal year, starting September 
1, 1956, or soon thereafter—even if there werc 
no reorganization in prospect. 

Similarly the General Funds budget is ob- 
ligated to the limit if not, in fact, overobligated, 
so no help for the divisions can be obtained 
from that source without reducing the expendi- 
tures on current General Funds operations, 

The management survey recommended that 
the divisions receive 

(a) a basic allotment proportional to the 
number of members, and at a level to support 
divisional administrative purposes, exclusive of 
staff and program costs. 

(b) additional allocations on the basis of 
need.... 

As a first step the Finance Committee was 
asked to define "administrative costs" as used 
in (a) When staff costs and program costs 
such as publications were deducted from the 
total, Mr. McDonough reported for his com- 
mittee that less than $7,000 remained of the 
allotments to all divisions, and even that in- 
cluded some program costs. If we were to 
assume that there would be no reduction in 
staff assigned to divisional services (and no in- 
crease in staff to man the new divisions) and 
since the Executive Board considered the pos- 
sible combination of divisional journals and 
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Columbia's complete ®© catalog 


Don Juan in Hell (Shaw)—Agnes Moorehead, 
Charles Boyer, Charles Laughton and Cedric 
Hardwicke. 2-12” set OSL-166 


Peter Pan (Barrie)—Jean Arthur, Boris Kar- 
loff and members of the original Broadway 
cast. ML 4312 


Othello (Shakespeare)—Paul Robeson, Jose 
Ferrer, Uta Hagen. 3-12” set SL-158 


Julius Caesar (Shakespeare)—Mercury The- 
atre Production with Orson Welles and 
Joseph Cotton. 2-12" set EL-52 


Excerpts from Hamlet and King Richard П 
(Shakespeare)—Maurice Evans and company. 
RL 3107 
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POETRY 


The Carnival of the Animals (music by Saint- 
Saéns and verses by Ogden Nash) — Noel 
Coward (reader) with Andre Kostelanetz and 
' his Orchestra. CL 720 


Pleasure Dome — an anthology of modern 
poetry read by its creators (e. e. cummings, 
William Carlos Williams, Marianne Moore, 
Ogden Nash, W. H. Auden, Dylan Thomas 
and Elizabeth Bishop). ML 4259 


An Evening of Elizabethan Verse and its Music 
—W. H. Auden (reader) and the New York 
‚ Pro Musica Antiqua, ML 5051 











MISCELLANEOUS 


French fer Travel—10 easy lessons in basic 
French taught by a university professor. 
ML 5086 


The Columbia Literary Series—Selections from ' 
their own works read by Somerset Maugham, 
Katherine Anne Porter, John Steinbeck, John 
Collier, Christopher Isherwood, Edith Sit- 
well, William Saroyan, Truman Capote, Edna 
Ferber, Aldous Huxley and others. 12-12” set 
DSL 190-E 


The Birth of a Performance— Bruno Walter 
conducts the Columbia Symphony Orchestra 
in a complete rehearsal and final "finished" 
performance of Mozart's "Linz" Symphony. 
Album includes elaborate 24-page booklet 
with complete orchestral score! 2-12” set 
DSL-224 


All these records available 
at your local dealer now! 
For a new catalog of 
educational records write: 


COLUMBIA & RECORDS 


Educational Department, 799 Seventh Avenue 
New York 19, N. Y. ® “Columbia” @ Ф 
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You can't learn everything from experience and sometimes it's much less painful to learn from 
a book, Murray SCHUMACH 

“Tough Boss of 23,000 Police” 
New York Times Magazine, March 4, 1956, p. 25 


Submitted by: Christopher В. Devan, Milwaukee (Wis.) Public Library 


. . . We hasten to celebrate and raise a paean of gratitude and praise to all librarians, boys and 
girls, tall and short, stout and slim. 

. . . We make a genuflection to one of the most missionary-minded collections of people on 
earth. There is more joy in a librarian’s heart over one low-brow infected with the love of 
reading than there is over four dozen professors with brief cases. Whenever a librarian finds 
someone looking for a book other than the best seller just laid that morning, the frenzy of joy 
bursts forth and the lucky borrower can have the whole stack. Harnronp Epwarp Luccock 

"Salute to Librarians" 
The Christian Century, March 14, 1956, p. 828 


Submitted by: Dorothy Russell, librarian, Jefferson City and Cole County Libraries, Jefferson City, Mo. 


A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department. To be valid, 
quotations must be from non-library publications. Subject matter should generally be concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 
and allied subjects. Length should be less than 250 words. Source must be stated in full. 

The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used. If duplicate quotations are received, priority 
will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark. Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered. 

If a quotation submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 
hy the member. Address quotations to ‘Overdue Finds," ALA Bulletin, 50 Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ill. - 
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INTO YOUR 
LIBRARY... 


Ames offers freestanding 
and multi-tier shelving, 
Stor-Mor book drawers 
and bookstack accessories 
in a choice of 18 standard colors (other colors furnished 
at no extra cost). Your library is more attractive than 
ever, and the planned color patterns provide a bright 
welcome to visitors and pleasant staff surroundings. 

FREE ENGINEERING SERVICE... Ames’ experienced library 
equipment engineers will be glad to assist you in planning a new 


library or modernizing your present one. Write for budget estimate, 
suggested layout or catalog... no obligation, of course. 


PC W.RAMES CO. 


150 HOOPER ST * SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 
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BAYLOR UNIVERSITY, Texas 
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YESHIVA UNIVERSITY, New York City 
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Eppley Library 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 
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SEE YOU IN MIAMI... Booth 169 
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Build-it-yourself BOOK FOR BOYS. It’s 
a real boy’s book, full of projects that 
will interest boys of any age. Explana- 
tions of routine procedures often omitted 
from adult do-it-yourself books are 
spelled out in detail. Popular Mechanics 
has always understood boys, and boys 
will understand what Popular Mechanics 
writes for them here. 





192 рарев...................... $2.50 


MR. WIZARD'S SCIENCE SECRETS. The 
star of a nationwide ТУ program answers 
thousands of “how” and "why" ques- 
tions such as young people would ask. 
Subjects include the human body, grav- 
ity, sound, vacuum, magnetism, electric- 
ity, liquids, solids, gases— all explained 
interestingly and clearly to the scientist 
of the next generation. 90,000 in print. 





264 радев.....................:$3.00 


HOW TO USE HAND TOOLS. Experts 
demonstrate the right and the wrong 
things to do with the 30 basic hand 
tools... and how to sharpen them and 
care for them. There are chapters on 
measuring and marking, sawing, chisel- 
ing, planing, boring, clamping, filing, 
soldering, and how to use hammers, ` 
punches, snips, pliers and wrenches. 





160 рареѕ..,................... $2.50 





These books and many more on the authoritative Popular 
Mechanics do-it-yourself list will be on display at the ALA 
Convention in Miami Beach, June 17 through June 23. Visit 
PM's Booth 66 and see also the new Home Improvement Guide 
and the seasoned and popular Materials Guide. 


Popular Mechanics Press 
e Windsor Press 


200 East Ontario Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
In Canada: Thomas Allen Ltd., 266 King St. West, Toronto 
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= COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA е 
А 
Continuously Revised Set | 






Easy to 
Easy to understand 


Easy to own 


The NEW 1956 COLLIER’S, librarians tell us, is outstanding for its 
large, clear, fresh type; attractive contemporary illustrations and the 
modern way the material is presented. Their students can read COL- 


LIER'S, understand COLLIER'S and do enjoy COLLIER’S. 


COLLIER’S, even though the newest of the major indexed encyclo- 
pedias, has been conscientiously and continuously revised by a 
staff of editorial experts. Some librarians have suggested that we 
have been overly modest in our claims. COLLIER’S is as compre- 
hensive and as current a set as it is possible to produce. 


If you have not seen or used the NEW COLLIER'S, let us send you some 
literature. If your set is already worn out from constant usage or some 
of your volumes have disappeared, write us. Or for material on those 
other COLLIER Basic Reference titles——THE HARVARD CLASSICS; 
THE NEW JUNIOR CLASSICS or COLLIER'S WORLD ATLAS & 
.GAZETTEER—write, and we will gladly send a catalog. 


COLLIER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Library & Education Division 640 5th Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 
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` Elvajean Hall 


Phalaropes, Giants 


or peregrinating through Africa 


with a purpose 


Miss Hall co-ordinator of Library Services, Newton (Mass.) Public Schools, 
who treks annually to the far places of the world, perhaps quali- 
fies as one of the most widely travelled librarians alive. Included. in 
recent trips are the Hebrides, Greece, India, Lebanon, Burma, Thailand, 
Australia, New Zealand and the South Seas. Our readers will recognize her 
as the artist of numerous cartoons which have enlivened these pages for 
several years. 


As Saturday Review pointed out in its recent article, "Peregrinating 
with a Purpose," taking the "grand tour" today isn't enough; one must 
travel with a "purpose." ... Gourmets must go on gastronomical binges 
with fellow gourmets, skin divers compare flippers with fellow divers 
and librarians share problems with colleagues from Paris to Fiji. As 
soon as school is out teachers—great swarms of them like locusts—descend 
upon first one and then another educational center. So I, too, must 
have a purpose for having taken a flight to—of all places—Africa. 

Perhaps I ean claim that I was hunting for a Phalarope (Paton is al- 
ways sound) or tracking down an African Giant (Cloete, too has his 
following) or even gathering some more Insides. . . . Any of these 
would have a high-sounding, intelligent, librarian-ish ring! But how 
much simpler just to tell the truth if only that did not violate all the 
rules of “purposeful” travel. I must never come out and admit that 
I picked África for no better reason than the terrific reaction I seemed 
to arouse every time I mentioned the word—the look of horror which 


would creep over even the most well-bred faces. "Mau Mau . . . sorcery 
. . ritual murders . . . bilharzia . . . tsetse fly . . . black mambas . 
pythons . . . lions . . . leopards , . . my God, girl, aren't you afraid?" 


By the time they had finished, I certainly was. But that didn't stop me. 

Being no gourmet, music lover, art lover, theatre lover, mermaid or 
sociologist, those commonly approved fields for purposeful foreign travel 
were closed to me. So I decided Га go as a special type of itor: 
a “school library supervisor.” I'd visit schools: native, Indian and Euro- 
pean. I'd do a Kodachrome series on Africa for use in schools in New- 
ton .. . and Га study the effects of Mau Mau on education in East 
Africa, This program, I decided, would keep me busy. . . . 

In addition to packing iodine water purification tablets, Aralen and a 
bit of Dramamine, it seemed at the time a good idea to stock up on 
a few "how-to" books—something in the nature of How to Keep From 
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PRIZE-WINNING STORY MASTERPIECES ON 33V5 RPM 





High 
y. Fidelity RECORDS ron vouno peorte 


The 
Newbery 
Medal 
Winner 


А THE WHEEL 


s 


Meindert DeJong 
Directed by Robert Lewis Shayon 


Music by the 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra 





"I am delighted with the record's adher- 
ence to the words and spirit of the book, 
with the successful choice and blending of 
incidents, the natural speaking of the char- 
acters, and the artistic interpolation of the 
bird sounds and music."— Virginia Haviland, 
Past Chairman, Children's Library Assn. 


"May I congratulate you on the beautiful 
performance of those who dramatized the 
story and also on the superb engineering of 
those who produced it."— Janet Miller, rec- 
ord librn., Spokane Public Library, Wash. 


“We have listened to THE WHEEL ON 
THE SCHOOL with much interest and en- 
joyment. We are agreed that it catches the 
flavor of the story. . . . The adults who lis- 
tened as well as the children enjoyed it 
very much."— Elizabeth Butcher, Librarian, 
Brookline, Mass. Public Library 


"You have reason to be proud of your 
recording of THE WHEEL ON THE 
SCHOOL. The record will be used in our 
classrooms where I'm sure it will be appre- 
ciated by pupils and teachers."— Mildred 
Brady, Consultant in Reading, Racine Public 
Schools. 


Now AVAILABLE—PRICE $5.95 


In Preparation—Orders accepted 


The 1956 NEWBERY MEDAL winner 
CARRY ON, MR. BOWDITCH 
by Jean Lee Latham 





Hear These Recordings . 
at the ALA Conference ` 
BOOTH #116 


For Information Write to Lee Corwin 


NEWBERY AWARD RECORDS, 





221 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
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Being Eaten in Stew or on the Half-Shell. 1 
consulted Kingery to see what he might offer. 

No luck. Kingery’s all right if one has ‘sirhple 
needs, like building one’s own house or in- 
stalling a septic tank. But he lists very little 
which will help a girl cope with Africa. I 
had better luck, however, once I arrived in 
Nairobi, There I borrowed a copy of How 
to Teach Yourself Swahili trom the Assistant 
District Commissioner in Charge of Mau Mau 
Interrogation and took it with me to Mount 
Kilimanjaro, that out-size Rainier which strad- 
dles the Kenya-Tanganyika border. 

There I spent my first few days in East 
Africa mastering Swahili. I “mastered” all of 
ten phrases! I practiced, saying the words over 
and over, until the time came when I felt 
reasonably sure of saying hello and not good- 
bye under stress. Finally, on the third morn- 
ing of my African safari, I felt ready for my 
language trials: I would walk to the native 
market, a distance of a full mile—and would 
speak to every man, woman and "mtoto I met! 
The first group I encountered chanced to be 
three giggling girls, wrapped in red and yel- 
low tablecloths (or so they looked to me) swing- 
ing along with market baskets on their heads. 

“Jambo!” (hello) 

“Jambo, Memsahib!" Without a moment’s - 
hesitation their conventional reply was forth- 
coming. Getting into the spirit of the thing 
I next tried, “Habari?” (what's the news) and 
the answer was given right back, “’Nzuri!” 
(everything's ok). Imagine my delight to have 
one of them expand this answer and launch 
into quite a little speech on the ok-ness of 
things in general, never realizing that I had 
by that time exhausted most of my command 
of the East African lingua franca! (Wonder- 
ful things, "how-to" books; ГП never scoff 
again.) 

From Kilimanjaro it is a two day bus run 
to Mount Elgon on the Kenya-Uganda border. 
The route lies through some very wild country 
south of Nairobi where about the only people 
one sees are Masai. Their favorite diet is 
blood which they tap from their cattle in 
much the same way as a New Englander gets 
maple syrup in the spring! North of Nairobi 
one gets into reasonably settled country, the 
famed "White Highlands" of which so much 
has been written since the Mau Mau uprisings. 
About twenty-five miles beyond Nairobi the 
road suddenly drops by twists and turns about 
2,000 feet and runs for over 100 miles up the 
Rift Valley. The Rift Valley is defined as a 
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Miss Hall co-ordinator of Library Services, Newton (Mass.) Public Schools, 
who treks annually to the far places of the world, perhaps quali- 
fies as one of the most widely travelled librarians alive. Included. in 
recent trips are the Hebrides, Greece, India, Lebanon, Burma, Thailand, 
Australia, New Zealand and the South Seas. Our readers will recognize her 
as the artist of numerous cartoons which have enlivened these pages for 
several gears. 


As Saturday Review pointed out in its recent article, "Peregrinating 
with a Purpose," taking the "grand tour" today isn't enough; one must 
travel with a "purpose." ... Gourmets must go on gastronomical binges 
with fellow gourmets, skin divers compare flippers with fellow divers 
and librarians share problems with colleagues from Paris to Fiji. As 
soon as school is out teachers—great swarms of them like locusts—descend 
upon first one and then another educational center. So I, too, must 
have a purpose for having taken a flight to—of all places—Africa. 

Perhaps I can claim that I was hunting for a Phalarope (Paton is al- 
ways sound) or tracking down an African Giant (Cloete, too has his 
following) or even gathering some more Insides. . . . Апу of these 
would have a high-sounding, intelligent, librarian-ish ring! But how 
much simpler just to tell the truth if only that did not violate all the 
rules of “purposeful” travel. I must never come out and admit that 
I picked Africa for no better reason than the terrific reaction I seemed 
to arouse every time I mentioned the word—the look of horror which 


would creep over even the most well-bred faces. "Mau Mau... sorcery 
. . . ritual murders . . . bilharzia . . . tsetse fly . . . black mambas . . . 
pythons . . . lions . . . leopards , . . my God, girl, aren't you afraid?" 


By the time they had finished, I certainly was. But that didn't stop me. 

Being no gourmet, music lover, art lover, theatre lover, mermaid or 
sociologist, those commonly approved fields for purposeful ча travel 
were closed to me. So I decided Га go as a special type of educator— 
a “school library supervisor.” I'd visit schools: native, Indian and Euro- 
pean. I'd do a Kodachrome series on Africa for use in schools in New- 
ton... and Га study the effects of Mau Mau on education in East 
Africa, This program, I decided, would keep me busy... . 

In addition to packing iodine water purification tablets, Aralen and a 
bit of Dramamine, it seemed at the time a good idea to stock up on 
a few “how-to” books—something in the nature of How to Keep From 
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geological fault. A simpler way of defining 
it would be to call it a gigantic crack in the 
earth’s surface—nearly 5,000 miles long. It 
-starts between the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon 
ranges in the Middle East and swings down 
Africa in a broad curve until it peters out in 
Mozambique. Climbing the escarpment on 
the western side at the Equator, one sees roll- 
ing farmland reminiscent of southern Wiscon- 
sin—under cultivation at an altitude of 8,000- 
9,500 feet. 

Sitting next to me on the bus for the first 
part of my journey was a thirteen year old 
schoolboy. He was taking home a library 
book to “finish” during the holidays. As a 
school librarian my professional curiosity was 
aroused, What would be considered junior 
high school fare in East Africa? Something of 
Value by Robert Ruark! Assuming as casual 
an air as I could, as this novel is considered 
pretty raw meat even in most American senior 
high schools, I asked him what he thought of 
it. 

“Oh, it's a jolly good book; I rather like it,” 
was his offhand reply. 

Having settled Ruark, we gave all our at- 
tention to the landscape as we were going thru 


big game country. Giraffes I found are the 
easiest to spot—their necks stick up like flag- 
poles and silhouette against the blue of the 
sky. 


Mau Mau Country 


My ultimate destination was Cherry Lander's 
farm, seventeen miles beyond the end of 
transportation. Cherry Lander the reader may 
recall having seen two years ago on several 
of the major TV programs—the gallant young 
widow who singlehanded was running a 500 
acre farm in Mau Mau country. She lives 
nearly a mile from any other white person. 
During the two weeks I was her houseguest 
I learned a lot about the white settler’s prob- 
lems. One of these problems, to borrow 
American labor terminology, involves “fringe 
benefits.” 

On the Lander farm the head farmhand 
rated four houses—one for himself and one for 
each of his three wives. Our houseboy also 
drew this many; one for himself, one for each 
of his resident wives, one for his numerous boy 
children, Resident wives? Yes. He had two 
more, wives whom he had inherited from his 
father . . . but as they were on a Mau Mau 





Де exciting as Philip Wylie's 







Generation of Vipers’! 


“,.. | recommend it to everyone with a 
professional interest in books. You will 
find much to challenge and amuse 


—Francis Ludlow 


“o... something different... liberally 
sprinkled with fascinating ancedotes....” 
—United Press 


"... most entertainingly written... ."' 
—The American News of Books 
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the 
"...l've read and enjoyed it... gave o9000 
me not only some useful information, of 
but many chuckles.” E A . 
y Rex Stout publishers 
"... well written, full of humor and ^ TOW 
odd revelations...." Frank Scully, еен 
Variety онако умам 


WET hard-hitting, lively . . . dramatically 
factual... ." —August Derleth 


A BANNER BOOK 
248 pp. $3.50 
Order from your 


jobber or directly 
from the publisher, 


**, ,. honest, sensible and amusing. ..."' 


—Rohert Hillyer 


e, .. exceedingly good. | learned much 

...and learned it the easy way since 
The Rogue is a fine narrator..." 

—Harry €. Bauer, 

Dir., University of Washington Library 
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Se ee 
by EDWARD UHLAN 


Edward Uhlan, President of Exposition Press Inc. 

and the author of THE ROGUE OF PUBLISHERS’ ROW, 
proudly invites the members of the American Library 
Association to attend its exhibit of outstanding books 
at Booth No. 91 in Miami Beach, June 17th-23rd, 


Exposition Press Inc. 386 Fourth Ave. * New York 16 
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L^" FREE ESTIMATES 
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DELUXE METAL FURNITURE CO. 


468 Struthers Street 
WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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For The First Time 


Who’s Who in Germany 
In English 


The new volume in the red cloth-bound 
Intercontinental WHO’S WHO Series 


Over 10,000 biographies of the men and 
women making the new Germany, includ- 
ing many German-AÁmericans. 
SCIENCE -— POLITICS — THE ARTS 
Entire Volume in English 


A “must” reference tool for your 
Library 


Price $20.00 to conform with 
rate-of-exchange 


Send your orders to: 


ALBERT DAUB & C0., INC. 


Booksellers and Publishers 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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infected Reserve, they could not be shipped 
to him during the Emergency, as it is called. 
However, all four wives, both resident and 
reserve, are today busy working for "their". 
husband. They are helping him set a little 
money aside regularly, Im told, to purchase 
number five. 

Among the Kikuyu a bride has a fixed price: 
ten cows. Cows can be equated, however, ten 
sheep to a cow. And as a still further conces- 
sion to this changing age, a Kikuyu who is 
really up-against-it and cowless, is allowed to 
pay 70 East African pounds, or approximately 
$200 in cash for a wife. With the current 
inflation in cows, he is actually money ahead. 

My hostess was sleeping with a gun by her. 
pillow. Not Mau Mau this time. ("They've 
had so many chances they'd have killed me 
by now if they were planning to. . . .") 





"What does the book say to do next?" 


Leopards! Leopards killed three cows and 
a dog within a mile of the house during the 
two weeks I was there. But at least we 
were spared elephants. They don’t come this 
far down the mountain. They were doing a 
lot of damage on the farm on the ridge above 
us; loved to pull up corn at night. 

These few incidents are but a sample of the 
hundreds which one can tell after peregrinat- 
ing thru Africa—"purposefully" or otherwise. 
There is never a dull or a relaxed moment: 
Africa runs on a 24-hour schedule and the 
night shift is the most deadly of all—for either 
man or wild beast! Maybe I didn't see a 
Phalarope . . . in all my seven weeks there. 
But I certainly sensed at least, the power of the 
African Giant, and I observed more than a few 
choice Insides which would make good apoc- 
ryphal Gunther . . . in case he ever wants 
them. 
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the economy of superior constructiori 
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NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT! 


Introducing DELKOTE'S New 
Super Flouble PLASTIC ADHESIVE 


Now ... a completely new, completely 
different plastic dispersion makes it possible 
for libraries to do their own book rebinding 
and make major repairs without stocking a 
variety of tools and materials. 


Super Flexible PLASTIC ADHESIVE is 
extra-strong and extra flexible. Makes the 
ideal "gluing-off" adhesive. 


Books hold their round better and the ad- 
hesive permanently holds leaves or signa- 
tures together instead of drying out and 
flaking off. The result is a stronger, longer- 
lasting book. 


Use Super Flexible PLASTIC ADHE- 
SIVE for lining-up also. Its added strength 
holds backing material firmly and perma- 
nently while its super-flexibility makes open- 
ing and closing easy, without "cracking." 
Extended tackiness makes it possible to 
work leisurely and carefully so that even 
inexperienced hands can produce profes- 
sional quality work. 


Because Super Flexible PLASTIC AD- 


HESIVE can be brushed out smoothly, it is 
especially suited for case-making and cas- 
ing-in where the operations are done by 
hand methods. Its drying characteristics 
and low water content minimize warp, even 
with a limited amount of pressing. 


` Super Flexible PLASTIC ADHESIVE is 
also used for reinforcing magazines and 
pamphlets with red rope. It brushes out 
smoothly, holds covers firmly and speeds 
timely publications to the shelves because 
only a limited amount of pressing is neces- 
sary. Use it for preparing records for cir- 
culation, too. It is one of the few adhesives 
which will hold firmly to the high-gloss 
stock used in patent record holders. 


Book mending, where a "dry-finish" ma- 
terial like BOOK-SAVER is not required, is 
easier to do and the adhesive's super-flexi- 
bility and extra strength provides a longer- 
lasting repair. Extended period of tackiness 
helps tremendously because complicated 
mending can be done leisurely, without fear 
of the adhesive drying out. 


One quart plastic squeeze bottle $5.00 prepaid. 
Prices for larger quantities on request. 


Sold direct. 


DELKOTE, 


Post Office Box 1335 
Post Office Box 574 


Order from: 


INCORPORATED 


Wilmington 99, Delaware 


Berkeley, California 
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The brick house on Beacon Street 


Meet the 
Publishers—lll 


Arthur Н. Thornhill, 
president of Little, Brown 
and Company, writes that 
several of his associates 
contributed to this article, 
which is principally based 
on the records of the 
company. 
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Little, Brown and Company 


The brick building at the corner of Beacon and Joy Street, Boston, 
three doorways west of the State House, has all the flavor of an old 
Beacon Hill residence, for, in fact, that is what it once was. As you 
approach it today, across the long walk on the Common, the tranquil 
atmosphere of the structure and its setting hardly convey a true impres- 
sion of the activities that are carried on inside, the venturesome busi- 
ness of publishing books, where 
success or failure depends on the 
reception of a new book every 
two or three working days. 

This building is the home of 
Little, Brown and Company, a 
. firm that traces its origin to the 
year 1784, when a gentleman 
named Ebenezer Battelle 
opened a little bookstore on 
Marlborough Street, Boston. 
Although owners, partners and 
locations changed over Ње 
years, the business has had a 
continuous existence since that 
date, although it was not until 
June 29, 1837, that Charles C. 
Little and James Brown formed 
a copartnership which marked 
the official beginning of the firm 
of Little, Brown and Company 
under that name. 

The formation of the partnership coincided with the beginnings of 
the New England literary movement—when such men as Emerson, 
Garrison, Whittier, Longfellow, and Hawthorne were entering the field 
of letters. At this period, publishing was a young enterprise in 
America, combined with and subordinated to the selling of books. 
English publications were the mainstay of the business, while new 
American publications were presented timorously at the bottom of the 
list. 

An examination of the earliest catalogues of the Company reveals 
the fact that the first volume to be written by James Russell Lowell, 
A Year's Life, was published under the Little & Brown imprint in 1841. 
Other important works undertaken by the concern in its early years 
were The Works of John Adams and those of his wife Abigail, both 
edited by his grandson Charles Francis Adams, and the writings and 
speeches of Daniel Webster, edited by Edward Everett. In 1865 
Little, Brown and Company began to publish Francis Parkman's great 
historical series, starting with Pioneers of France in the New World. 
In 1890 came Captain A. T. Mahan's The Influence of Sea Power Upon 
History, the first of a group of books by that author which had a pro- 
found influence. A translation of Quo Vadis, by Henryk Sienkiewicz, : 
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A tranquil expression of the old 
Beacon Hill. 
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TOWARD MORE READERS FOR GOOD BOOKS 


.Methods of book distribution in this country 
are changing rapidly. One of the healthiest of 
these changes is the increased use of the library, 
both public and school, to bring people the 
widest possible choice of books. As long as li- 
braries continue to build their services to reach 
more and more people, American publishers will 
be able to provide an increasing variety of books 
to meet all sorts of individual interests. As long 
as the original publisher can afford to develop 
new authors, experiment with new ideas, reading 
can be neither limited nor regimented. The li- 
brary, by its support of creative writing and pub- 
lishing, is today the strongest force for the de- 
velopment of the huge potential readership in 
this country. 
Arthur H. Thornhill 


n 1896 became the first of the best sellers of 
he period. According to Frank Luther Mott’s 
zolden Multitudes, this book was best seller 
umber one in the first twenty-five years of best 
eller lists on the basis of bookstore sales only. 
\lice Hackett, in her Fifty Years of Best Sellers, 
‚895-1945, says that 1897 "marked the ap- 
»earance of Little, Brown & Company as а 
yublisher of best sellers.” ` 

The works of Louisa May Alcott, Edward 
wear and Edward Everett Hale, Ramona by 
Helen Hunt Jackson, and the poems of Emily 
Dickinson were among the famous titles on the 
ist of Roberts Brothers of Boston, which Little, 
3rown and Company purchased in the year 
1898. All of these authors except Hale are still 
m Little, Brown’s active list. Roberts Brothers 
was also the authorized American publisher of 
Christina and Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Oscar 
Wilde, Olive Schreiner and Sir Edwin Arnold. 
[п 1884 they published the first American edi- 
ion of Robert Louis Stevensons Treasure 
Island. 

Other early books which are still on the 
Company's list are Fannie Merritt Farmer's 
The Boston Cooking-School Cook Book, and 
Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations. The latter title, 
originally published by John Bartlett in 1855, 
celebrated its one hundredth anniversary when 
the new, completely revised Centennial Edition 
was issued in November of last year. In 1910 
an important juvenile author was added to the 
list and is still writing for Little, Brown: Thorn- 
ton W. Burgess. In 1911 The Broad Highway, 
by Jeffery Farnol started off a best-selling 
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novelist; and in 1920 the firm published The 
Great Impersonation by E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
perhaps the best-known of this prodigious 
storyteller's novels, over one hundred of which 
were published by Little, Brown. 

To accommodate its expanding publishing 
activities, the firm purchased in 1909 the old 
Cabot family home at 84 Beacon Street, where 
the Company is now located. The house was 
built in 1825-1826 and retains much of its 
early architectural charm, although much en- 
larged and changed to meet the requirements 
of a publishing house. Very soon the business 
of retail selling, which had been a considerable 
part of the firm's activity in the store on Wash- 
ington Street, was given up entirely, In the 
house today the immediate moment and the fu- 
ture are of greater importance than the past, al- 
though the heritage of a proud and successful 
publishing imprint over many years is not only 
a great asset but presents a real challenge. 

In 1918 the business was incorporated, and 
the oldest partner, Charles W. Allen, was 
elected its first president. He was succeeded in 
1926 by Alfred R. McIntyre. 

Many of the basic publishing policies which 
still influence the Company's operations today 
result from the publishing views and clear 
thinking of Mr. McIntyre, who was president 
of Little, Brown and Company from 1928 until 
his death in November, 1948. He was a sin- 
cere believer in the basic policy of publishing 
*Fewer and Better Books," which is a brief 
translation of the phrase which appeared in 
the colophon of the Company for more than 
twenty years, "Non Refret Quam Multos Sed 
Quam Bonos Habeas." Under his guidance the 
books of many popular writers of the day 
and many distinguished titles appeared on the 
Company's list, including the works of Dr. 
A. J. Cronin, J. Frank Dobie, C. S. Forester, 
John P. Marquand, Ogden Nash, Margery 
Sharp, Evelyn Waugh, Samuel Shellabarger, 
Robert Lawson, Louise Hall Tharp and Erich 
Maria Remarque, as well as many others. 

Just before Mr. McIntyre became president 
of the Company, but largely through his efforts, 
a step was taken on February 26, 1925, that 
has proved a happy and profitable association. 
On that date Little, Brown and Company en- 
tered into an alliance with the Atlantic Monthly 
Company whereby Little, Brown and Company 
became the publishers of Atlantic Monthly 
Press books. Atlantic books are initiated by 
the Atlantic editors, then a joint committee 
makes the publishing decisions and the Atlantic 
offices indicate the format in which the volumes 
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are to appear. The processes of manufacture, 
advertising and distribution are handled by 
Little, Brown and Company, 

This fine association has been cemented by 
more than thirty years of successful publishing. 
During most of that time, Mr. Edward Weeks, 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly, has been either 
editor of the Press or editorial adviser to many 
of the famous Atlantic authors. Among those 
authors who are well known and enjoyed by 
the reading public are Mazo de la Roche, Fred 
Allen, H. E. Bates, Catherine Drinker Bowen, 
Walter D. Edmonds, James Hilton, Agnes New- 
ton Keith, Samuel Eliot Morison, Charles Nord- 
hoff, James Norman Hall, Walter Lippmann, 
Nora Waln, Edwin O'Connor and Han Suyin. 
The sound judgment and the far-reaching con- 
tacts of the editorial staff of the Atlantic 
Monthly Press carry a prestige for the Press 
books which is unexcelled. 

On the death of Mr. McIntyre, Arthur H. 
Thornhill became the new president, the third 
since the Company was incorporated in 1913. 
Mr. Thornhill’s entire business career has been 
with the Company. Starting work as a clerk in 
the shipping department in 1913 when he was 
but seventeen years old, he learned the Com- 


' Y 
pany's business from the ground up. Taking 
to the road as a salesman some eight.years | 
later, his dynamic energy and warm personality 
kept him constantly moving ahead, so that һе. 
was put in charge of the Company's New York 
office, was elected a director and in turn a vice 
president. Closely associated with Mr. Mc- 
Intyre for many years, he holds loyally to the 
precepts of his predecessor. The publishing of 
good books is in his blood as is the reputation 
of his house. 

New and outstanding writers have come to 
the Company's publishing lists under Mr. 
Thornhil's regime, including J. D. Salinger, 
Tom Lea, Peter DeVries, Hortense Calisher 
and Kenneth Dodson. Alert to the constant 
changes in the world of book publishing, Mr. 
Thornhill’s activities are widespread, constantly 
directed toward problems to improve the poli- 
cies of the industry and of the house. 

Almost from its beginning Little, Brown and 
Company was among the leaders in lawbook 
publishing. The development of lawbook 
publishing kept pace with the expansion in 
popular fields. In 1878 the firm began the 
publication of a lawbook bulletin, listing such 
famous legal writers as Melville M. Bigelow, 


"The LISTENING CORNER". .. Model 12VJ8-5, currently being used in modern music libraries 


throughout the country, is Califone Corporation's answer to the libraries' growing demand 


for undisturbed group and individual listening. 


Incorporating such features as a 4-Speed Professional Turntable with a 1624 RPM speed for 


playing Talking Books... and provision for 8 sets of headphones, the Model 12VJ8-5 is 
budget-priced to libraries at $127.50 net. Price without case and speaker... $103.50 net. 


Headphones are extra. 


For full information, write Dept. ALA-4 


CALIFONE CORPORATION 


1041 N. Sycamore Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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Get These FREE Catalogs 
from McCLURG’S 


TEEN AGE CATALOG of APPROVED BOOKS 
GRADED LIST OF APPROVED BOOKS 
REPRINT LIST 


CLASSIFIED LIST OF JUVENILE and 
TEEN AGE BOOKS (Ready in July) 


The publication of these helpful and invaluable buying aids is 


just another McClurg service to librarians. 


Write to Dept. DPB for your FREE Catalogs 


A. €. McClurg & Co. 


333 E. Ontario St. 


Chicago 11, Illinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 





Thomas M. Cooley, and Emory Washburn. 
The first issue of this bulletin carried an an- 
nouncement that foreshadowed the develop- 
ment of the present-day student lawbook. А 
“Law Students’ Series” was announced, with 
the comment that “Strange to say, in a coun- 
try where there are probably two thousand 
young men entering every year the study of the 
law, there has been up to this time no systema- 
tic and thorough series of elementary treatises 
of the size and style especially convenient 
for students.” Over the years the works of 
such eminent authors as John F. Dillon, John 
Chipman Gray, and Joseph H. Beale were 
added to the growing list of outstanding law- 
books. The Common Law by Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, Jr., was published in 1881, and 
is still the basic source book on common law. 
In 1904 the first edition of A Treatise on the 
Law of Evidence by John Henry Wigmore was 
, published, and soon became established as the 
classic American lawbook—the position it holds 
today. The law list continues to develop with 
emphasis on books in special fields for lawyers 
and texts for law school students. 

Always, it is hoped, the Little Brown and 
Company policy will stand for "Fewer and Bet- 
ter Books" in whatever field the books may be. 


Dear Librarians 





BLACKIE will greet you at Booth 


153 in Miami Beach 


P.S. Blackie is our pet name 
for the Spine Marker 
Pen Set employing the 


NEW LIBRARY BLACK 


INK 


P.PS. It sure sticks to 
plastic book jackets 


Jime -Şaving Specialtics 


MINNEAPOLIS 8, MINNESOTA 
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T 
ҸО THE EARTH 


ET Cx The Boek о 


AS IT WAS 


AS IT IS 


When 
did you 
last look 
at THE 


BOOK of 
KNOWLEDGE? 


1 Many people think that when it first 
hardened it was probably pear-shaped, 
and even to-day, if we were to remove 
Ме seas, the earth would roughly re- 
ble а pear or peg4op; at beast it 
^^ would have a bigger rounded end at 
the North Pole and a smaller more 
pointed end at the South Pole. But 
J| ihe early pear-shaped earth had still to 
{] go through much smelting and forging 
When ore is melted in a furnace the 
|| stony materials rise to the top, forming 
Af slag such as we see heaped round iron 
foundries, and the metals collect im the — have complain 
lower part of the furnace. In the and you give 
mighty fiery furnace of the blazing маде the crust 
earth the same sort of separation oc- 
* curred, so that it grew to have a core 
of iron and other heavy metals sur- 
X rounded by a crust of lag. Nobody 
ever dug right through the slag, 
in the form of mud-rock, to the 
metal со 






















The glewming white clits of Dover in the English Chow 
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but it is believed to be from 





We have seen how the earth formed and 
became solid and how it developed the 


The Earth's 
Upper Crust а ч 


and the centrmphere More than three- 

quarters of the carth’s surface is covered 

by the hydrosphere, the waters of the 

The Work of Air | eos. and to this amount we must add 
- the water of lakes and rivers 

We live on the upper crust of the litho- 

sphere (rock sphere), a crust that is to- 

and Water day covered with grassy plains, gardens 

and crop lands, forests and sandy deserts 


-E and other kinds of surface When the 
na uam carth first became solid, the land looked 
а very different from the way it looks now 


= It probably resembled the moon's surface, 
зз 



















о Фак vou one of those who have not watched its revisions over recent years? 
Did you know that THE Book or KNOWLEDGE has been redesigned by Ernst Reichl in a 
new format—featuring a very readable, modern type and big dramatic bleed photographs, 
drawings, modern charts and maps, all in beautiful color and black and white. 

Today THE Book or KNOWLEDGE is 20 separate volumes of fascinating and 
indispensable reading. In Volume 20 you'll find a quick fact-finding cross-index, plus 1,860 
concise fact entries. In the new 1956 edition there are 12,200 illustrations. There are more 
facts in the 1956 Book or KNOWLEDGE and a greater unity and coherence. 

Yet no topic is exhausted in any one volume. That's another reason why teachers 
like THE Book or KNOWLEDGE: a number of children can use individual volumes simul- 
taneously while pursuing a single subject. 

The 1956 Book or KNOWLEDGE in the classroom and in the library offers you 
one of the most effective teaching tools ever created. 


THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 


Published by THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC., 2 West 45th Street, №. Y. 36, N. Y. — @ Tne Grolier Society Inc., 1956 
Publishers of WHO'S WHO IN LIBRARY SERVICE, Third Edition, $6. 
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Miss Sattley, director, School Library Service, New York City Board 
of Education, feels strongly about “the one-sided point of view” ALA 
has been taking about the school library as a materials center. She 
refers to the article by Louis Shores in the ALA Bulletin, June 1955, and 
the series of articles in the February issue this year. In this article she 
presents a differing point of view. Miss Sattley, formerly Assistant Pro- 
fessor at Columbia University Library School and Associate Professor 
at Western Reserve Library School, began her school library work in 
the Evanston, Illinois, schools, 


In articles and discussions concerning the school library the trend is 
toward the library as a materials center—a center which will organize, 
maintain and service slides, films, recordings and tapes as well as books 
and magazines. Some would include the school textbooks and the 
museum exhibits. 

For most school libraries this materials center is still in the article 
and discussion stage. There are very few, by comparison to the total 
number of libraries, already in existence. However, so much has been 
written and discussed about this hypothetical center that librarians are 
beginning to take this development as a matter of course, even though 
so often they, themselves, can see little likelihood of being able to 
carry on this extended program in their own libraries. 

The ideal of such a materials center is certainly a worthwhile goal, 
but too much of the discussion concerning it is hypothetical and imprac- 
tical. It is asking too much of the school librarians involved and— 
what is even more important—is asking for a curtailment of book pro- 
grams in our schools at the very time in our cultural development when 
books are meeting their greatest challenge. 

It is time we stopped and looked at the obstacles and objections to 
this development, It is time we took stock of the school libraries in 
the country to see if they have had the personnel and the time necessary 
to develop the programs on which they are already embarked before 
setting before all of them impossible goals which, in the end, may weaken 
to a critical degree any contribution they may be able to make to their 
schools. 

Perhaps, the most important thing is to examine goals, first. What is 
it we want our school libraries to be—storehouses and servicing agencies 
or dynamic teaching agencies? There are many of us who believe that 
the latter is the more important and that the organizing and servicing of 
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materials is the framework on which we base 
our teaching programs. 

It is right here that we must emphasize our 
differences from the college libraries and stop 
lumping remedies and plans which are “good” 
for the one as “inevitably” good for the other. 
We are dealing, here, with two distinct kinds 
of programs. Although college libraries are 
doing more teaching today than they have 
in the past, their teaching function is not one 
of their foremost reasons for being—and to 
many elementary and secondary school libra- 
rians, teaching is one of their foremost reasons, 

(By “teaching” is meant the formal and in- 
formal teaching—work with classes in the li- 
brary and in the classroom; work with in- 
dividuals for research and reading guidance; 
work with individual teachers so that com- 
plete integration with class work results; work 
with curriculum committees and subject chair- 
men; in fact, a dynamic program which makes 
the library a real part of most activities of the 
school.) 

If the school librarian is to take over the 
cataloging and maintenance and servicing of 
slides, films, recordings and tapes as well as 
textbooks (this last has invariably become mere 
clerical checking and has been astutely 


t 
t 


avoided by alert librarians for many years) 

and add these to an already full book catalog- 

ing and maintenance and servicing job, where 

will time come from for the teaching pro-- 
gram which is so essential? If besides the 

cataloging and maintenance, the selection of 
the audio-visual materials is added to the selec- 

tion of books and magazines and pamphlet ma- 

terial, how will we make a 12 hour day stretch 

out into 24, 36, and 40? (Have you ever 
counted the hours it takes during a school year 
to keep a pamphlet file current?) 

Let us face the fact that all the way across 
the country school libraries are in such a 
pioneer era that one librarian is servicing 1000, 
2000, 3000, 4000 students and doing his own 
cataloging besides. Of course, there “should 
be” central cataloging, but it is coming slowly. 
Of course, there “should be” clerical help, 
but it is usually easier to sell a school system 
an additional professional position than a 
newly created clerical one. Of course, there 


“should be” time off for the librarian to do 
his book selection and his book order, but in 
school after school, the librarian does even 
his cataloging at a reference desk in the main 
reading room with one eye cocked for the 
student who will need his help and both ears 
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alert to the general atmosphere of the room. 

In'line with a philosophy of the librarian 
as teacher comes the need for the library 
* schools to add to the training program or 
prerequisites of the school library student 
courses in curriculum, psychology of children 
and adolescence, and practice teaching in 
classrooms and libraries. Thus to an already 
full schedule of courses, more essentials are 
added. But the time for library training is still 
the same, at most, a fifth of a five year pro- 
gram or a full fifth year, and some very definite 
prerequisites in education. Fortunately, there 
are often, today, basic requirements in audio- 
visual courses in many education schools and 
departments, thus enabling most students who 
enter a library school with a minor or concen- 
tration in education to be well grounded in 
an understanding of audio-visual programs. 
Moreover, in many of the library schools, in- 
struction in audio-visual materials and equip- 
ment is a part of many different library school 
courses. Thus school librarians should be 
quite well prepared to understand and co- 
operate with any audio-visual program being 
carried on in their schools. 

Again, however, this is additional subject 
matter added to the library school curriculum. 
That more time for specific courses in audio- 
visual materials and instruction can be spared 
from one year of library school training is 
questioned by many of us who have been con- 
cerned with library school training within the 
past 5-10 years. As more "essentials" are 
added to the library school courses, it is too 
often the book courses which get crowded out. 

Isn't it quite ironic that at the very time 
that well trained audio-visual specialists are 
beginning to be available for the schools that 
school librarians book knowledge is being 
dissipated? 

Here, then, are some very definite obstacles 
inherent in our existing school libraries and 
training programs which hamper the develop- 
ment of school libraries into materials centers: 
1) the impossibility of having, in most.existing 
libraries, the cataloging, maintenance and serv- 
icing of slides, films, recordings, tapes (not 
to mention equipment), textbooks, library 
books, magazines and pamphlets and have time 
left over for the teaching program; 2) the im- 
possibility of having ап intelligent and 
thorough selection and ordering of all such 
materials done by the present schoo] library 
staffs who usually have a full schedule of 
classes and students; 8) the recognition that 
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book programs must not be sacrificed as other 
responsibilities are added to the school library; 
4) the impossibility of adding indefinitely to the 
training courses of the prospective school 
librarian; and 5) the very imminent danger 
that the librarian soundly based in book knowl- 
edge will be lost to our school systems and 
to succeeding generations of school children. 

These are the obstacles at the present time 
and they will be with us for a long time to 
come. We must be aware of them as we 
move forward and see that the best of our 
present library programs are preserved and 
protected as our responsibilities are increased. 

But as we move forward, there are, also, 
some objections, The first ties up with the 
first obstacle and is that too often in the trend 
toward materials centers, the emphasis of the 
school library is on the organization and main- 
tenance function rather than on the teaching 
function. Enough has been said above con- 
cerning this. 

A second objection is that not enough recog- 
nition is given to the audio-visual specialist 
who is emerging as an important helpmate. 
He believes that his is a teaching function and 
‘that the audio-visual program is a dynamic 
one, just as we believe our library program is 
dynamic. We should be two special teachers 
working together for the good of the school. 
Cooperation will differ from city to city, even 
from school to school. In many school sys- 
tems, there is need of two thoroughly de- 
veloped fields, the library and the audio-visual 
ones, and these systems should be encouraged 
to finance and develop both. For either 
group to be anxious about the boundaries of 
the other’s territory and to try to set up a 
single field where two really exist, is to act 
defensively—is to ask for curtailment of serv- 
ices we should not expect or tolerate in edu- 


cation today. Two highly developed fields 
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should be expected іп such school systems. 

If it is practical for both fields to be, com- 
bined into one materials center the librarian 
needs to rely upon the audio-visual- specialist , 
for selection of materials in his own fields. 
If the librarian can rely upon him, one of the 
great obstacles to the development of a ma- 
terials center can be met to a great extent. 
If, further, the audio-visual specialist can as- 
sume responsibility for the organization of his 
materials, as well as the maintenance of his 
equipment, the library teaching program will 
not need to be sacrificed so that the audio- 
visual teaching program may flourish. The 
teaching program of the one is as important 
as the other. Here are areas where the give 
and take will have to be based on good will, 
but the positive programs which will result 
when each field is reinforcing the other will be 
worth the effort. 

A third objection is the possible trend 
toward a deadly library environment for school 
children—one which threatens to outdo our 
most dreadful memories of stuffed owls on 
top of bookcases and every other book a 
frightening tome which dampened young 
readers’ enthusiasm. Are we, in our enthusi- 
asm for a functional materials center, some- 
times getting a curriculum center for teachers 
mixed up with a functioning center for chil- 
dren? 2 

The school library has an important future. 
But let us be aware of the pitfalls as we move 
toward our goals. 
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New F & W Books of Unusual 
Interest 


SEVEN STARS FOR CATFISH BEND, by Ben Lucien 
Burman. The gayest book of 1956 with appeal for 
young and old alike. Published. $2.75 


THE ROAD TO GLORY, by Darwin Teilhet. Histori- 
cal novel of California at the time of the first mis- 
sions. Published. $8.75 


HUNZA: Lost Kingdom of the Himalayas, by John 
Clark. A one-man Point Four program in one of 
the world’s last outposts. Published. $5.00 


THE BEGINNING: Creation Myths Around the 
World, by Maria Leach. 62 creation stories from 
four corners of the earth. Published. $3.50 


A CITY FOR JEAN, by Helen Wells. Richly detailed 
juvenile about a young girl’s career in social wel- 
fare work. Published. $2.75 


MORNING GLORY, by Marjory Hall. Appealing 
story of two sisters who find careers, friends, ro- 
mance. Published. $2.75 


THE HOUSE ON THE SHORE, by Eilís Dillon. Strange 
disappearance from an Irish village spells danger: 
for two boys. Published. $2.75 


MR. LINCOLN’S ADMIRALS, by Clarence Edward 
Macariney. The exciting, hitherto neglected story 
of the Union navy and its leaders, by a noted his- 
Lorian. The naval aspects of the War Between the 


States. June. $5.00 


POLICEMAN’S LOT: A Criminologist’s Gallery of 
Friends and Felons, by Harry Söderman, June. 
$5.00 


THE FASHION DICTIONARY, by Mary Brooks 
Picken. More than 11,000 terms for the teacher, 
student, designer and writer. August. $8.50 


A MILITARY HISTORY OF THE WESTERN WORLD, by 
Maj-Gen. J. Е. C. Fuller. Vol. 3: From the 7 
Days Battle, 1862, to The Battle of Leyte Gulf, 
1944, August. $6.00 


THE TREASURE OF THE CORAL REEF, by Don Stan- 
ford. Lung-diving in Bermuda’s waters leads young 
Mike Forrester to an exciting historical discovery. 
September. $2.75 


ISLAND EXILE, by Jean Nielsen. How the lively 
natives turn Maggie’s enforced sojourn on Ajax 
Island into a rich experience. September. $2.75 


THE HAWAHAN SWORD, by Cyrus T. Fisher. A 
swift-paced adventure story for boys about an 
ancient Hawaiian legend and the theft of valuable 
anti-bioties. September. $2.75 


MYSTERY WALKS THE CAMPUS, by Annette Turn- 
gren. An abandoned parakeet and faded photo- 
graph challenge a young college girl to solve their 
secrets. September. $275 


THE STANDARD GUIDE TO MEXICO AND THE CARIB- 
BEAN, 1956-57 Edition, by Lawrence and Sylvia 
Martin. Completely up-to-date and now fully in- 
dexed for ready reference. Maps. September. $4.95 


BUILDING AND OPERATING MODEL CARS, by 
Walter A. Musciano. The complete guide, pro- 
fusely illustrated, on every phase of this thrilling 
sport and hobby. For beginners and experienced 
fans. October. $3.50 


FOUR KEYS TO EL SALVADOR, by Lilly de Jongh 
Osborne. A complete, accurate guide to a fascinat- 
ing Central American neighbor—the first to be 
published in English. Illustrated. October. $3.95 


AIMEE, by Margaret Lathrop Law. A romantic 
novel based on the life of Aimee Dubuc de Rivery, 
the French girl who became a Turkish sultana. 
November. $8.95 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 153 East 24th Street, N. Y. 10 
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FUN WITH PUPPETS 


by Sylvia Cassell 
Illustrated by Frances Johnston 








This book tells how to produce a 
puppet play and shows how to make 
puppets from common household ar- 
ticles. It also gives instructions for 
preparing stages and properties, Ex- 
cellent addition to make to your 
library. Paper or board: binding. 
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religious education. Cloth | 
binding. Publication 

date, September 1. Regu- | 
lar Edition, $1.50; Lead- | 
er's Edition, $2.25 
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by Mary Sue T 
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Here is a book to help deepen in the 
child his appreciation for God’s gifts. 
There are many captivating pictures. 
Excellent for your browsing table or 
library shelf. Adequate white space 
and a controlled vocabulary in 24- 
point type will cause the child to want 
to read the book for himself. Regular 
Edition has laminated paper on board 
binding. Library Edition has cloth 
binding. Regular Edition, 604; Libra- 
ry Edition, $1.00 
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Mew BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


FOR ALL AGES...” 
THE TELEGRAPH BOY 


by Augusta Stevenson 
Illustrated by Harold Minton 


Being caught under the house with a 
hostile Indian and almost entanging 
with a wild gypsy bear were only 
some of the exciting things which 
happened to Edgar Mullins. Being a 
printer's devil was the first step toward 
becoming a telegraph boy. This 192- 
page book is a .story 
TELECRAPE И ki based on authentic facts. 

Esai Its washable binding (im- 
pregnated cloth on board) 
meets requirements for 
purchase with public 
{ funds. Publication date, 
-4 October 1. $1.50 
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FOR UE а ТО 5-YEAR-OLD . 


" STEVIE 


by Polly Hargis 
Illustrated by Janet Smalley 


This book tells of a three- to five-year- 
old’s activities when he goes to 
church. It will help to develop in the 
child a love for his church. Chock- 
full of appealing pictures. A fine book 
for the browsing table or library shelf. 
Regular Edition has laminated paper 
on board binding. Library Edition has 
cloth binding. Regular Edition, 606; 
Library Edition, $1.00 


A Little Learnin’ 


Satin. gowns in Childress, Texas 


Margaret A. Edwards 


MARGARET A. EDWARDS, 


coordinator of Work with 
Young People at Enoch 
Pratt was formerly head 
of the Young People’s 
Department. Mrs. Ed- 
wards and her husband 
live on а small farm 
where they raise Here- 
‚ ford cattle and chickens. 


JUNE, 1956 


This article is the first part of a manuscript written for a special project 
and intended for pamphlet publication. The first part developed into a piece 
of such general interest that when the project did not go as planned, the 


editors persuaded the author to allow its publication here.—Ed. 


ABC 


According to modern educators, a child should not be taught to 
read until he shows "reading readiness." My family did not know 
about this theory and shortly after I was able to dispense with the 
dictionary in my chair at meals, they taught me my ABC's. This was 
done by pointing to letters of the alphabet on the pages of books and 
newspapers and calling them by name until I could do my own point- 
ing and identifying. 

I learned to read by spelling out the testimonials on a calendar 
advertising Wine of Cardui. My mother liked this calendar, distributed 
each new year by the local druggist, because the numerals for the days 
of the month were placed in large squares leaving sufficient room for 
records. By consulting the calendar, she could tell when a hen would 
hatch or a cow come fresh, when one of us would have a birthday or 
when the Ladies Missionary Society would meet. As Wine of Cardui 
was strictly a woman's medicine and some of the testimonials were a 
bit intimate, she hung the calendar inside a cupboard door where she 
could consult the farm records on a moment's notice and yet not make 
the calendar a part of the decoration of the living room. I was about 
four years old when I realized that the ABC's I had recently learned 
were arranged in interesting combinations suggesting words at the top 
of this calendar. My mother was always extremely busy as she ran 
a farmhouse without a servant, so that any questions I asked had to 
be answered on the run. 1 stood in the cupboard with the door ajar 
and called out words asking after each, "Mother, what does this spell?" 
She would call back a quick answer thinking I was looking over a book 
or a newspaper. And so I was well on the way to becoming a fluent 
reader when some of the words I was spelling out suddenly shocked 
her to attention. She hurried to the living room to find that I was in 
the midst of a rousing account of the change that had come over a 
woman in Iowa after taking one bottle of this magic medication. She 
immediately took me in hand and bought me some less interesting but 
more suitable reading matter. 

Not long after turning my back on Wine of Cardui and while I was 
still unable to read more than a sentence or two, I sat on our back 
door-step with my mother one Sunday afternoon of a hot Texas sum- 
mer. As I looked out over our level cotton farm she asked if I should 
like to hear a story she was reading and when I said I would, she began 
to read aloud the story of David and Absalom from the Bible. As the 
tragic drama unfolded in the stately prose of the King James Version, 
I became more and more involved in the tale of the handsome undis- 
ciplined son who attempted to overthrow his father and met the fate 
he so richly deserved. I was upset that his long hair caught in the 
tree and that some officious fool ran him through but I was even more 
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troubled by David’s reaction to all this. As 
the Bible has it, “the king was much moved, 
and went up to the chamber over the gate and 
wept; and as he wept, thus he said, O my son 
Absalom, my son, my son, Absalom! Would 
God I had died for thee. O Absalom, my son, 
my son!” I, too, was much moved and wept. 
The more I thought of Absalom dead and 
David's lament, the louder I cried, and so I 
learned that by the magic of print, though I was 
a child on a cotton farm in west Texas, I was 
actually living in Israel before the birth of 
Christ and weeping with David over Absalom. 


The Book and | 

. The first book I ever owned was Peter Rabbit 
by Beatrix Potter and I blush to state that I was 
puzzled by it. In our back pasture, there were a 
great many cotton-tail and jack-rabbits but 
their lives were less complex than those of the 
rabbits in my book. To me the business of 
Peter’s losing his shoe seemed out of character 
and when Mr, McGregor undertook to put a 
flower pot over Peter, I was amazed. It took 
a fast old dog and a lot of yelping to catch a 
West Texas rabbit and the man didn’t live who 
could just set an empty geranium pot over one. 
The sly humor and the artistry of the little 
book were lost on my practical mind. 

Our farm was 250 miles from the noise and 
“temptations” of a big city. True, there was a 
small town five miles away but generally speak- 
ing, we were “removed.” However, an uncle 
and aunt with their five children lived only 
half a mile away on an adjoining farm and we 
frequently visited back and forth. Aunt Susan, 
who had nothing else to do but wash, churn, 
iron, cook and keep house for her husband and 
five children, sometimes found time in the after- 
noons to read to us. I remember dropping in 
once when she was reading aloud The Old 
Curiosity Shop and how we all laughed when 
Quilp, the dwarf, stayed just beyond the reach 
of a vicious dog that was tied up and maddened 
him with his teasing. But, as I look back upon 
it, I was more susceptible to grief than to flights 
of imagination or to subtle humor. I should 
like to say that I sensed style and quality but 
alas, the second time I succumbed to tears was 
at the reading of Whiter Than Snow. АП I re- 
member about it is that I was met by the 
cousins as I came for a visit to be told that they 
really had a sad one this time—and that it was 
all about a girl who was sick and slowly dying. 
I was given the essential morbid details to 
bring me up to date and then Aunt Susan read 
us the last chapter when the girl really did get 
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it. I began by merely shedding tears, advanced 
to sobs and went on to howls. I soon’ became 
such a social problem that Aunt Susan sug- 
gested they all go outside and let me quietly 
get a hold of myself. Though they acted on 
her suggestion, I felt the need of consolation 
and followed my hosts around out-of-doors 
wailing until, in self-defense, they created a 
diversion that made things easier for all of us. 
When I learned to read for myself, I did not 
peruse the best books with avidity nor did I 
show indications of innate good taste. I had 
little access to the best books, Childress, Texas, 
in my childhood, was cattle country in the proc- 
ess of becoming farm land. It was settled by 
pioneer stock who refused to be beaten ‘by 
drouth and disaster but instead, by sheer cour- 
age and physical exertion staved off starvation 
in the bad years and hoped for better times. 
These sunburned, wiry people had neither the 
leisure nor the money necessary for the pursuit 
of the arts nor was reading a habit with most 
of the people I knew. There was no reading 
matter whatever in the homes of most of our 
neighbors and the idea of supporting a public 
library was unthinkable. My mother and father 
had both been school teachers and our entire 
family connection had an understanding of the 
place of the book in society and had read and 
enjoyed many good books. Since their emigra- 
tion to West Texas they had had no funds with 
which to maintain their family libraries but 
they had brought with them complete sets of 
Dickens and Sir Walter Scott, Paradise Lost 
with Doré illustrations, a set of "complete 
masterpieces" and various other titles. 


"The Word" 


Of course, every family had a Bible, the 
King James version, thank God; but no one 
made better use of it than my mother and 
grandmother. Gramp's father, my great-grand- 
father, was a missionary to the Forty-niners. 
He packed some food, a little extra clothing 
and his Bible in his saddlebags, mounted a mule 
and followed the gold rush, exhorting those 
fanatical men to turn from their pursuit of 
earthy wealth in order to lay up treasure in 
heaven. 

His daughter, my grandmother, inherited his 
religious fervor. She was one of the early 
pioneers to West Texas who found herself in 
her forties a widow with six children and four 
stepchildren, holding a claim staked on the 
prairies of West Texas. Living off rabbits and 
wild turkeys, shipping wild horses, she and 
her big family fought off starvation and barely 
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pulled through. Yet, in her spare time, she 
organized the Presbyterian Church of Childress 
Courity in a covered wagon and passed on what 
she termed "The Word of God" to the cowboys. 
If an encampment of cowboys had the bad luck 
to settle down anywhere near her claim, she 
bestrode a horse and rode out to devil the lives 
out of them about their immortal souls. 

In later years, when she was bringing her 
grandson, Edward, home by train from his 
father's ranch in Oklahoma, she made use of 
the time to distribute religious tracts to the 
other passengers. After she had given out most 
of her "literature," two extra passengers showed 
up. Whether they had been to the washroom 
or in another coach, I do not know, but their 
appearance was the signal for Grandmother to 
spring into action, tracts in hand. This time, to 
her surprise, she found herself jerked back to a 
sitting position. Edward had pinned her skirt 
to the green plush seat. He was very young 
but some instinct told him that the distribution 
of tracts, however sound religiously, was so- 
cially unacceptable. Gramp’s slogan was “In 
season and out of season—serving the Lord.” 
According to Edward's lights, the train episode 
was “out of season.” 

Gramps lived most of the time with us and 
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between her and my mother our religious train- 
ing was pretty thorough, Among other things, 
we were exhorted to read the Bible through 
from cover to cover at least three times. When 
I was nine, the two ladies decided it would also 
be a fine idea for me to know by memory nine 
psalms—one for each birthday. As I already 
knew “The Lord is my Shepherd” and “Make 
a joyful noise unto the Lord,” I had only seven 
to go. In making the selections for me, it was 
agreed that Number 19 was pretty long, but so 
lovely that we had better throw it in, too. Who 
could resist: 


The heavens declare the glory of God 

and the firmament showeth his handiwork 

Day unto day uttereth speech 

and night unto night showeth knowledge . . . 

In them has lie set a tabernacle for the sun 

Which is as a bridegroom coming out of his 
chamber 

And rejoiceth as a strong man to run a 
race... 


The old girls were right. It really was 
lovely. They never fully explained the refer- 
ence to the bridegroom coming out of his cham- 
ber but I liked the sound of it anyway. I had 
a lot of trouble when I got to the part about the 
law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul, 
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LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT оь BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success in this field as ploneers has 


enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your. readers ta us when they ask for a 
book you cannot sup 
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The Truth about Smoking 


An, Accurate Account of the Origin, the Pathological, Psychological 
und Metaphysical Aspects of Smoking and How to Overcome the 
Habit. 


By Dr. John H. Manas 


Does really excessive smoking cause cancer? Why 


and How? Does 
the smoking habit 


follow its victim after death? Read the unbe- 
Hevable revelations of a real life story, This is a ''must'' book for 
all Libraries for the enlightenment of our people, smokers and 
non-smokers alike. 

Comments from Readers 


not smoke that have ever 
and scare ourself dail 


e 
appeal, and parents should demand that youngsters read the book 
from cover to cover before they are tempted to start smoking. As 
one who smoked for twenty years before stopping, I feel at I 
have been through the mill and am entitled to say a louder word 
of praise than many of the less experienced.’ 

— Е. L., Vista, California 


Illustrated, 128 PEOR at Paper Cover $1.50 
Cloth-bound $2.00 Postpaid. 
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the testimony of the Lord is sure, making wisé 
the simple, the statutes of the Lord are right, 
not to mention the commandment, the fear, the 
judgments of the Lord. Which came first or 
second or fifth? My mother explained it was 
hard for anyone, but all good and anything was 
worth memorizing that ended on the lofty note: 

Let the. words of my mouth and the medita- 

tions of my heart 
Be acceptable in thy sight 
О Lard, my strength and my redeemer 


Gramps sometimes had me read the Bible 
aloud to her, instructing me to be sure and 
emphasize all words in italics. This ruined the 
meter as the words were italicized to show 
origin or a second possible meaning or some- 
thing else that had nothing to do with emphasis. 
As I seldom read her “daily readings” to her, 
this occasional off-beat accent did not hurt me. 

My mother instituted “family reading” in the 
home. Each night, the family must gather and 
read a chapter together. My father, who could 
take his Bible or let it alone, did not oppose the 
idea, nor did he exactly support it. He went 
to bed early and read the Fort Worth Star 
Telegram. We sat in chairs or on footstools 
about the bed and when Mother began read- 
ing, she would gently pull the Star Telegram 
aside at which Dad would close his eyes or 
listen passively while my siser and I kicked each 
other or heard with martyred patience. Then 
Mother suggested that we take turns about 
reading. She would read one night, then my 
sister, then I. Dad was not listed as a reader 
nor was Gramps who went to bed early and 
listened with her bedroom door open. When 
this suggestion went into effect, Helen and I 
spotted every short chapter in the Bible and 
proclaimed them our favorites. I also blush 
to confess that we found all the selections with 
words of an obscene connotation. Somewhere 
in the Bible there is a character named Peleg 
and I think Solomon used shittim wood in the 
temple and David or some.musician played a 
sacbut. When we came to these passages, 
deliberately selected, Dad, Helen and I would 
roar with laughter until Mother was forced to 
censor the word of God and ban certain chap- 
ters from our evening meditation. She could 
not understand how such irreverence was pos- 
sible. When her evenings for reading came, 
she approached her chapter with a reverent 
tone and attitude that moves me after these 
years. She honestly believed that just to hear 
any part of the Bible read enriched one’s spirit- 


Fone ope рау твгагіев on request upon а 30 days trial. Send for 1 lif I d э k h h , b 
PYTHAGOREAN SOCIETY ual i e. ont know how true that is, but 
152 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. one thing I do know—there are few better ways 
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to train a child’s ear to the appreciation of 
style, ,of, rhythm, of cadence, than to let him 
hear the King James version of the Bible read 
. aloud regularly by a person who reads with 
expression. 

Many people cannot distinguish between 
claptrap and style in writing for they have 
never known truly distinguished writing at 
first hand. For those who wish to acquire an 
instinctive love of great writing, there is the 
King James version of the Bible. 


Ho, everyone that thirsteth 
Come ye to the waterbrooks! 


Home on the Range 


Uncle John was the only one of us who ac- 
tually hungered and thirsted for books. To 
our wonder, he even sat up late at night and 
read books. When I was permitted to spend 
the night in the “city” at their house, I might 
be awakened two or three times during the 
night to hear Aunt Daisy call, “Mr. Crawford, 
you come to bed!” He often read until two or 
three in the morning when he would rise, 
stretch and go milk the cow which he should 
have milked at sundown of the previous day. 
If the book were unusually absorbing, he might 
read until sunup which meant the cow was 
milked twelve hours late. We sympathized 
with the poor cow, we commiserated with 
Aunt Daisy, we were outraged, but because 
Uncle John was so charming, we forgave him 
and because he was so “cultivated,” we were 
really quite proud of him. 

He ran an insurance business and in dry 
years, many people ran the risk of having their 
homes burn down in order to use the/money 
intended for insurance premiums to buy food 
and cotton seed for another bout with the 
Texas climate. In one such year, Uncle John 
was low on funds, to put it mildly, and Aunt 
Daisy had practiced the most rigid economy in 
order to keep their three children and them- 
selves fed and clothed. This she did cheer- 
fully until the day she came home to discover 
he had bought from a book agent the complete 
works of Theodore Roosevelt. She was out- 
raged and confided in us all that after this, when 
she left home, she would have to lock the ass in 
the storm cellar. She also made it clear to him 
that she would escort the children down town 
and fit them out in new clothes, and charge the 
bill to him. While we all thought Aunt Daisy 
a wit, none of us could imagine why Uncle 
John bought the books. The idea that in hard 
times, a man would buy books was simply 
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tying or binding. 
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and breakage. 


End drudgery of straightening shelves. 
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2307 Princess Ann St., Greensboro, N.C. 
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ARCO'S Summer List of 
SELF-HELP BOOKS!—— 


ANN PILLSBURY'S NEW ptem BOOK by Ann Pillsbury, 
Do-it-yourself Series; 144 pp. ...............8. 

HOLIDAY CANDY AND COOKIE COOK BOOK by B H. 
DeGros. 185 photos; 144 рр, June 14..........82, 2,00 
POPULAR PIANO SELF-TAUGHT by Win Hissin 
116 pp. June 15 sii reanna a nne $2.00 
TOM McCAHILL’S CAR OWNER HANDBOOK by Tom 
MeCahill. 300 photos; 144 pp. June 25 ......... $2.00 
HOW TO BUILD 20 CABINS. Do-it-yourself Series; 
285 photos; 144 pp. June 25 ............... $2.00 
BUFFET COOK BOOK by John and Marie Roberson. 
205 photos; 144 pp. June 11 $23.00 


—plus many, many more! 


25% discount to librarics—write today for complete 
list of popular Areo Books, 


ARCO PUBL. CO., Dept. ALA-5, 480 Lexington Ave., 
N.Y. 12, N.Y. 
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RECORDS including THE ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LIBRARY 
vocal groups; each Long Play Record is accompanied by ex- 
And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON series for children. 


TRANSPARENT SILK. CHIFFON 
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ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ, and AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC, 
INTERNATIONAL, SCIENCE AND LITERATURE SERIES. 


Most of the issues are original recordings on HIGH FIDEL- 
ITY——410-18,000 cycles. ALL FOLKWAYS RECORDS are 
guaranteed for guality of reproduction and content, 


For complete catalogue write to: 
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incomprehensible. Who was the old Persian 


who said: 


' Had I but one loaf of bread 
One would I sell 
And buy white hyacinths 
To feed my soul. 


I said above that I had little access to the 
best books. However, I had access to books be- 
cause Mrs. W, E. Davis lived in Childress. She 
came there with her clipped accent and fine 
education and set to work to raise the town's 
cultural level. 

She was a leading spirit in the organization 
in Childress of the Woman's Department Club 
which has been the center of the city's cul- 
tural life for many years. When I was graw- 
ing up, she determined that there would be 
some sort of library for the town. She found an 
empty room in one of the business houses and 
got permission to use it as a library. Then she 
scoured the town for books. Nothing offered 
her, I am sure, was refused and the selection 
was truly catholic. Here I found the Little 
Prudy series, The Little Colonel series, The Five 
Little Peppers series, Pollyanna and Anne of 
Green Gables—a diet rich in sentimental sweets 
which did me no harm, furnished me with 
better recreation than I might otherwise have 
had, and above all else, did teach me that it was 
fun to read a book. Since I have become a 
more discriminating reader, it pains me to think 
that I never once questioned the sweet stupidity 
of these books. I was not stirred by them but 
as far as I was concerned, they were all right. 
I never remember showing the least critical 
ability except for two books. I enjoyed Horatio 
Alger’s A Boy's Fortune but when someone 
pointed out to me the absurdity of the poor 
boy's sudden rise to wealth and position, I was 
able to see that he was a bit too successful. 
The second instance was a clear triumph and 
the first indication of any intelligence on my 
part in my approach to reading. Someone 
gave me a title from the Meadowbrook Cirls 
series. I don't remember the heroine's name, 
but Jan will do. She and her girl friends went 
for a vacation where they met a fine young 
man who told them that a most important ten- 
nis tournament was to be held in about four 
weeks and made it seem quite urgent that Jan 
and her friends enter as contestants for the 
title, though none of them had ever played a 
game of tennis. They cleared a court and 
practiced and when the tournament opened, 
there they were. After a series of tense mo- 
ments, Jan got to the finals where she might 
have lost out to skillful and experienced op- 
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ponents had she not hit upon the idea of look- 
ing at one spot on the tennis court and then 
volleying the ball to another, Even I knew 
that was silly. 

But before I got to the Meadowbrook Girls 
I read four Dickens novels. I read them be- 
cause there was nothing else to read and be- 
cause, I think I was showing of. David Cop- 
perfield fell before my onslaught when I was 
nine, I was encouraged by my parents who 
discussed it with me and made me feel bril- 
liant for wading through it. As I remember, 
I mildly enjoyed it but was more impressed 
with myself than the story. I remember the 
thrill and excitement I got from Andersen’s 
Ugly Duckling which by some mistake, was 
printed in a school reader composed of duller 
material. 

My grandmother subscribed for the Youth’s 
Companion for me. I read it with avidity but 
it left no lasting impression except for the but- 
terflies, I read an ad in the Companion de- 
picting the rewards awaiting those who made 
a career of the collecting of butterflies and 
birds’ nests. I bought the net advertised and 
set all the cousins to helping. We filled a back 
room of the house with a truly amazing collec- 
tion of old birds’ nests and jars full of badly 
handled butterflies when something must have 
happened to end my career as a naturalist. 

І also read the comics which we called the 
funny papers. They lacked the sex and shoot- 
ing of today’s comics but they were stupid. 
Hans and Fritz played the most horrible 
pranks on people and always ended by getting 
spanked. Mutt and Jeff, Maggie and Jiggs were 
old friends of mine. 

At this point, my mother traded a heifer for 
a set of Mulbach's novels and the complete 
works of George Eliot. 

Since I have become more familiar with good 
writing, I know that Mulbach is unreliable as 
a writer of history and is not mentioned on 
standard lists of fiction but her Henry VIII 
was a terrific experience for me. Brought up 
as I had been on the shorter catechism by 
parents who grew up with all the restraints 
of the 90's, I had never heard people talk of 
broken marriages or adultery. Henry’s unre- 
strained amours set in the splendor of his court 
affected me in much the same way that the 
Pacific did Cortez. As I sat barefooted in the 
rocking chair on our front porch, I wore satin 
gowns and ate exotic food. I saw Anne 
Boleyn beheaded and the Flemish Mare 
scorned and I was completely spent when the 
book ended just in time to save Catherine 
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Parr. From that day forward, I have loved 
history and historical novels. 

I loved Silas Marner when we read it in 
school because I had a teacher who brought it 
to life for me. I then read most of the works 
of George Eliot but I needed someone to help 
me understand them. I also loved Ivanhoe 
when we read it in school and vowed to read 
Scott’s complete works but The Heart of Mid- 
lothian threw me for a loss and I did not read 
on. As for Shakespeare, I never knew the 
plays were powerful dramatic stories, 

It was the custom of the English teachers 
in Childress High School to assign the various 
roles in the Shakespearean plays to different 
ones each day. We sat in our seats and made 
a kind of game of seeing if we could remain 
alert enough to read our parts when the time 
came. If І were Portia and she had nothing to 
say for two pages, I listened for the lines that 
would cue me while I Jaughed at the show-off in 
the class and started to read when Portia spoke 
again. If I had no part, I paid little attention 
to what was going on. At the end of the play, 
we went back and marked passages for memo- 
rization, One passed the exam on a play if he 
could quote 30 lines and I always passed. 

Imagine my surprise when I went to college 
and bought a ticket to a dramatic evening of 
entertainment by Cbarles Rann Kennedy and 
his wife, the actress, Edith Wynn Mathieson. 
I remember nothing of the evening but the 
baleony scene from Romeo and Juliet. Miss 
Mathieson appeared in a flowing, heavenly 
blue Grecian gown with a golden girdle and 
began a conversation with Romeo. To my 
utter amazement, it all turned into love mak- 
ing. This was not one of my male classmates 
and I sitting at our desks and reading lines— 
this was passion—these two people were vio- 
lently in love and I was almost an eavesdrop- 
per on their intimate and moving conversa- 
tion. I had not known that really nice people 
spoke and acted this way. I had not known 
that love was like this and certainly, Shake- 
speare was the last man who, up to now, I 
should have suspected of knowing this. I de- 
cided that from that time forth Shakespeare 
would bear watching. 

The college I attended was located in Waxa- 
hachie, Texas and was exactly the college I 
should have attended for I was unsure of my- 
self and needed confidence and it was small 
and friendly. The three years I spent there 
were among the happiest of my life and I left 
the school a well adjusted self-confident person 
but I do not remember meeting a single person 
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either on the faculty or in the student body 
who was genuinely well read. I had a French 
teacher who was sophisticated and world 
travelled and knew French literature. My 
English professor was an old darling who 
loved poetry, but I never heard him mention 
a novel or discuss modern writing. I worked 
as an assistant in the college library which I 
thought existed for the sole purpose of help- 
ing students with school assignments. 

When I left college and became a school 
teacher, I heard my cousins, also teachers, dis- 
cuss some of the best sellers and I read a book 
once in a while. I had the good fortune to 
stumble on Willa Cather and read almost 
everything she wrote. I read my father's Les 
Miserables and a few other titles. Then, in 
my fourth year of teaching, I met Eleanor 
Taylor. 

I saw her first at the teacher's institute held 
in September at the county seat. She was over- 
weight, unbecomingly dressed and bareheaded 
and when we ignorant, but becomingly 
gowned, teachers from Vernon, Texas heard 
she was assigned to the English faculty, we 
looked at her critically. Obviously she was a 
maverick. However, when she walked up to 
me and made a caustic remark on the princi- 
pal’s address of the morning, I couldn't help 
laughing as she obviously was not only intelli- 
gent but very witty. She hailed from Rice 
Institute and had been a newspaper reporter. 
She knew art and music. She brought with 
her a sensitive sketch, made by one of her 
friends, of a young cellist whose name was 
Hans Kindler. I never saw such pictures as 
she had on her walls. She had taken the 
trouble to bring books along too. She was 
dynamite! I decided to room with her though 
I worried over her appearance and the dawn 
of my renaissance came up like thunder. 

If Eleanor taught me nothing else, she did 
- show me that people could hold points of view 
quite contrary to mine and still be people of 
intelligence and character. She enlarged my 
point of view and began the dissolution of my 
extreme provincialism. She was also shock 
proof. She read books that I had heard 
spoken of in whispers or with a raised eyebrow 
and she liked them. When my family and 
friends read Pearl Buck's Good. Earth, they 
asked, "Is: nothing sacred?" Eleanor would 
read such a book, look me straight in the eye 
and say how excellent it was! If a book de- 
picted life truly, she did not throw it down and 
run like Chicken Little because sex was men- 
tioned or some frontiersman swore. She did 
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not wipe out іп a few months the inhibitions 

I had acquired in 21 years but she planted in 

my little provincial mind the idea that I’ could 

know people in print as I knew them in life. 

In Texas, we ran tick-infested cattle through ` 
vats. I thought characters in books had to be 

similarly divested of sex and sin lest I be 

contaminated by reading about them. . 

At the end of two years with her in Vernon, 
Texas, I went to Columbia University to get 
a Master’s Degree and then took a position 
teaching Latin at Towson, Maryland. After 
a few years my career there ended in two ex- 
plosions. The first was mine when I clearly 
explained the facts of life to a supervisor. The 
second emanated from the school superintend- 
ent’s office and catapulted me out of the teach- 
ing profession into the Pratt Library in Balti- 
more, where, when the new building opened 
in 1988, I began my work with young people. 
It became my job to introduce recreational 
reading on an adult level to people of high 
school age. As many of the young people 
knew more about books than I it was not al- 
ways easy to remain poised and confident. I 
set out to gain poise and confidence and the 
method I employed was to read enough books 
to gain the respect of my clientele. I piled 
them up on one side of an easy chair at home 
and stacked them on the other side as read. 
I read on busses and streetcars, I read as I 
ate lunch, after I went to bed, while I waited 
at the dentist’s office. After about eight years, 
I slowed down a bit and read at a more 
moderate rate. Now, some 20 years later, I 
still haven’t read enough books but I have read 
a lot of them. But the pleasure Y have had in 
reading has for me been multiplied by a kind 
of geometrical progression for, as a young 
adult librarian, most of the books I have read 
have been shared with many young people 
who have come back after reading the books 
to enjoy them all over with me and have often 
handed them on to their friends and acquaint- 
ances. For a reader, this is the life. As the 
boy said when he was first employed as a soda 
jerker . “And they pay you for it!” This 
experience of reading books and talking about 
them to young people has been an enriching 
опе, 


Correction 


In the “Proposed Constitution and Bylaws,” 
May issue, page 296, the first line under Sup- 
porting Members should begin: “• Dues $300 
annually... ." 
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‚ 98rd Annual Publication of 
‚ THE STATESMAN’S YEARBOOK 


Statistical and Historical 
Annual of the States of the 
World for 1956 
Edited by S. H. Steinberg, Ph.D. 
Ready in August 


$8.50 


GROVES DICTIONARY OF MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS 
5th Edition 
Nine Volumes 
Edited by Dr. Eric Blom 


с 6127.50 
Single Volumes Now Available 
Prices on Request 


ST. MARTIN'S PRESS, INC. 
NEW YORK 





Mending 
Books 
ds Fun! 


You don't think so? 


Well, there's a librarian mender who does, 
and proves it in a light-hearted but prac- 
tical book, complete with more than 100 
illustrations and sketches. You'll find 
proven, easy-to-follow instructions on 
every kind of book mending here. It’s 
delightful to read . . . and it works! 


Title... MENDING BOOKS IS FUN 

Author ... Brooke Byrne, Staff, Pub- 
lie Library, Lynn, Mass. 

Price . . . Just $3.75 


Want to have a look at it? 
Just drop a card to— 


BURGESS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


426 South Sixth Street Minneapolis 15, Minn. 





HAMLIN AND KEE RESIGN 


The resignation of Arthur T. Hamlin, ACRL ex- 
ecutive secretary since 1949, has been announced 
effective August 31, 1956 by Robert W. Vosper, 
president of the ACRL. Mr, Hamlin has accepted 
the position of librarian at the University of Cin- 
cinnati and begins his new duties on September 1. 

In announcing this resignation President Vosper 
said: 

"The University of Cincinnati is certainly to 
be congratulated in so successfully filling its li- 
brarianship. Few people, if any, are as thoroughly 
acquainted with the problems, needs and patterns 
of library service in the American academic world 
as Arthur Hamlin." 

S. Janice Kee, who has served as PLD execu- 
tive secretary for more than four years, is resign- 
ing as of August 31, 1956. Miss Kee has accepted 
the position of secretary, Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, beginning September ns 

Mildred W. Sandoe, PLD president, in announc- 
ing this resignation, said: 

"The Public Libraries Division has made im- 
portant strides during Miss Kee's able adminis- 
tration of her office and we deeply regret the loss 
of her services.” 


LET MAGAFILES 
END YOUR 


No, not all headaches 
...]ust that big one 


of how to handle your 
unbound periodicals. 


Practical and attractive, MAGAFILES 
come in 39 sizes and are ideal for filing 
magazines, pamphlets and many other 
items. Write tóday for descriptive litera- 
ture and free sample. 


One note of caution, however: The 
MAGAFILE Cure, while sure-fire and 
easy on the pocketbook, is both habit- 
forming and contagious. Satisfied custo- 
mers of 15 years continue to depend on 
MAGAFILES and the employment of the 
Magafile Magazine Library has spread to 
more than 5000 firms and institutions. 


THE MAGAFILE COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 2615, Merchants Station, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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The newest books for librarians will be on show at the ALA Conference ex- 
hibit . . . booths 117 and 118 . . . June 17-25. You will see for yourself what 
the current publishing program of the ALA—yozr association—can do for you, 
for your library. 


the current choice . . . 


Books That Changed the World, Robert B. Downs. $2.25. Demonstrates, through 
consideration of sixteen specific examples, the immense power wielded by books. 


Charging Systems, Helen Т. Geer. $3.75. Details the operation of 17 charging 
systems, the advantages and disadvantages of each. - 


Handbook of Medical Library Practice, 2nd ed. Janet Doe and Mary Louise Mar- 
shall, eds. $10.00. The standard work on organization and administration of 
the medical library collection . . . the standard bibliography of medical reference 
works. Both parts enlarged and completely rewritten. 


Serial Publications, Andrew D. Osborn. $6.00. The only exhaustive study of 
serials work—organization, principles of selection, acquisition, cataloging. 


Subject and Title Index to Short Stories for Children. Julia F. Carter, ed. $5.00. 
A use-tested index to 5,000 stories, most of which are not included in any.other 
index. 


and coming soon... 


Library Adult Education in Action, Eleanor Phinney. Price to be announced. 
Case studies of the work of five public libraries in a vital, undocumented field. 
Prepared under ALA Fund for Adult Education grant to Rutgers Graduate 
School of Library Service. 


The Classified Catalog; Basic Principles and Practices. Jesse H. Shera and Mar- 
garet F. Egan. $4.00. The only American work treating the classified subject 
catalog in all aspects: theory, function, details of-establishing and maintaining 
the actual catalog. : 


The REVISED Basic Book collections. Revised and enlarged by an ALA com- 
mittee of school librarians assisted by ACEI, NCTE, NEA, ASCD consultants. 
Annotated, classified list of more than 1,000 titles in each volume, the nucleus 
of an effective school library program for Elementary Grades, Junior High 
Schools, High Schools. Prices to be announced, 


AND ... if you miss these books at Miami Beach, you can take ны of 
your 30-day ALA return privilege and order now from . 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 50 East HURON STREET, CHICAGO 11 
Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin | 


\ 
the world’s most 
progressive library . . . 
The New York Public Library's 


DONNELL 
BUILDING 


another outstanding 
furniture achievement 


STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS 
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Young People's Room Union Catalog Room 


Visit our Exhibit at Miami Beach, Booth 155-156. Write for Catalog. 


Standard Wood Products Corp. | Library Division 
Dept. A, 47 West 63rd Street, New York 23, N.Y. 


THE INDUSTRY'S FASTEST-GROWING LINE OF INSTITUTIONAL FURNITURE 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





FRIENDLY FARM ANIMALS 


By Esther K, Meeks. Simple text and big pictures about farm anl- 
mals, Ages 3-7. $1.50; Pre-Bound $2.00 Net, 


A COW IN THE HOUSE 


By Mabel Watts. Ilus, In 2 colors by Katherine Evans. An amusing 
old folk tale, Ages 4-0. $2.00; Pre-Bound $2.40 Net, 


THE BASHFUL BEAR 


"By Earle Goodenow, 1109, in 2 colors. What happened when the little 
hear learns that all bears start as small bears, Ages 4-8, $200; 
Pre-Bound $2.40 Net. 


RAY AND STEVIE ON A CORN BELT FARM 


By Joan Liffring. Photographs. Two Iowa farm boys raise a 4-H calf. 
Ages 6-10. $2.50; Pre-Bound $2,80 Net. 


WHAT INDIAN IS IT? 


By Anna Pistorius. The newest title in this popular series, illustrated 
in full color. Ages 6-10. $1.50; PresBound $2.00 Net. 


TO CHURCH WE GO 


By Robbie Trent, Ilus. in 2 colors by Elizabeth Orton Jones, Revised 
edition of a much-loved book. Lovely new Illustrations, Ages 6-10. 
$2.00; Pre-Bound $2.40 Net. 


CAESAR'S BLUE RIBBON 


By Robert Willis, Illus. by aüthor. How a big old farm horse wins a 
blue ribbon, Ages 8-10, $2.00; Pre-Bound $240 tet, 


BUZZY PLAYS MIDGET LEAGUE FOOTBALL 


By Caary Jackson. Ilus. by Kevin Royt. Buzzy learns to be a smart 
quarterback. Ages 8-10. $2.00; Pre-Bound $2.40 Net. 


BIG-ENOUGH BOAT 


By Dorothy Phillips. Ilus. by R. Frankenberg. Tommy discovers there 
is work a dory can do better than other boats. Ages 8-10. $2.00; 
Pre-Bound $2.40 Net, 


FOLLETT 


FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE: 


THE FIRST LAKE DWELLERS 


By Chester 6. Osborne. 11105, by Richard N. Osborne, Arvi finds a 
way to build a raft house on the fake that is safe from enemies, 
Ages 9-12. $2.50; Pre- Bound $2.80 Net. 


WON KIM'S OX 


By Philip Eisenberg. Illus. by Hilda Eisenberg. A Korean boy's adven- 
tures with a “bewitched” ох, Ages 9-12, $2.75; Pre-Bound $3.00 
Net. 


ERIK'S CHRISTMAS CAMERA 


By Alta Н, Seymour. 11105, by L. Е. Bjorklund. Fun, fishing and pha- 
tography in Sweden, Ages 9-12. $2.50; Pre-Bound $2.80 Het, 


THE O'DONNELLS. 


By Peggy Sullivan, Illus. by Mary Stevens, A warm appealing story of 
five girls whose father Is a Kansas City policeman, Ages 10-14, 
$2.75; Pre-Bound $3.00 Net. 


TORNADO'S BIG YEAR 


By Trella L. Dick, Hius. by Mary Stevens. Another good Tornado 
Jones story бу a Follett Award author, Ages 10-14, $2.95; Pre- 
Bound $3.16 Net, 


FIRE CANOE 


By Elsa Falk, Illus. by В. Frankenberg. An exciting Mississippi 
-River adventure story. Ages 12-16. $2.75; Pre-Bound $3.00 Net. 





By Clara Ingram Judson. Ilus. by Robert Todd. The life of one of our 
greatest American judges, written in Mrs. Judson's distinguished 
style. Ages 12 and up, $3.50; Pre-Bound $3.60 Net. 


LIBRARY BOOK COMPANY 


1018 WEST WASHINGTON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 





Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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Mrs. Emmie S. Hayes 


Libraries and Museums in Greater Miami 


Emmie S. Hayes, head of the Technical Processes Department of the 
Miami Public Library, is a native of Birmingham, Alabama. Mrs. Hayes 
received an A.B. from Birmingham Southern College, took library service 
at Emory University, worked as Branch Librarian at the Birmingham 


Public Library, and has been with the Miami Public Library for the 
past ten years. 


In Lemon City, Florida, 1894, a new building was dedicated as the 
civic center and library for the town. Since floor space was a problem 
even in those days the library shelves were equipped with hinges and 
wheels, a device which made it easy enough to make way for a civic 
meeting or square dance simply by pushing the library against the 
walls! 

Like many other early libraries, in Florida and elsewhere, the Lemon 
City Library grew out of a collection of books accumulated by a ladies' 
sewing club. Eventually a Lemon City Library and Improvement Asso- 
ciation was formed and the new library and civic center constructed. 

About this same time, Mrs. Kirk Munroe, whose husband wrote so 
many adventure stories of early Florida, began reading to groups who 
gathered on her front porch. From this group, developed another library, 
The Coconut Grove Public Library, which is also still in existence. 
Though founded a little later than Lemon City Library, it has main- 
tained continuous service, while Lemon City has had one interruption. 
This library also has the somewhat dubious attraction of a grave on its 
grounds; that of the first wife of Commodore Ralph Munroe. This 
little library has a remarkable group of "Friends" numbering authors, 
builders, and dreamers among them. It has a good collection of 


Floridiana, covering not only the history of the state, but flowers, fruits, 
shells, customs—even inventions. 
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From these pioneers in the library field, 
many new groups caught the reading idea, 
gathering books and loaning them, so that all 
over the newly settled areas, reading kept pace 
with the growth in population. 

Woman’s Clubs began to pop up in every 
new section, and many maintained libraries 
which were available to the residents of the 
community. . 

In 1937, the City of Miami began a city- 
sponsored library, with a main collection and 
two small branches. In 1942, several of the 
Woman's Clubs became a part of the City of 
Miami Public Library system, At the present 
time, the Main Library is located in a beautiful 
modern building in downtown Miami. It is 
the largest public library of the state and has 
seven branches, one station, and a Traveling 
Branch. 

Miami Beach, in the first lush growth of that 
city, saw the need for a library and filled it 
very adequately. In 1938, a new building 
was dedicated, with an Art Gallery wing com- 
memorating the work of John S. Collins, one 
of the pioneer developers of the city. The 
building was designed by Russell T. Pancoast, 
grandson of Collins. 

Ringing the area were new settlements and 
each had its own library. Coral Gables, 
housed in the lovely gray stone building pro- 
vided by the Woman's Club of the city, was 
once a one room library in an apartment build- 
ing. 
jm Plum Library in South Miami, also 
housed in a Woman's Club building, has re- 
cently been installed in a spacious new wing 
where services have been increased. 

Miami Springs and Hialeah, twin cities to 
the northwest of Miami, have rapidly growing 
populations and libraries. Miami Springs, a 
Woman's Club tenant, has pushed the club out 
to new quarters and taken over their space. 
Hialeah has outgrown its tiny office space in 
the city hall, and moved to a unique round 
building. 

Miami shores has a beautiful building with 
a cozy look of a home rather than the formal 
one of the traditional library. There are three 
fireplaces and a glass wall separating the main 
room from the patio. The wall slides away 
at the touch of a button, making the whole 
reading room an outdoor one. 

North Miami Library was begun by an en- 
terprising pair of twins who persevered until 
the small collection in the Town Hall grew 
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and grew and needed a new building. "After 
this very modern building became а reality 
they retired. The library has all of the very ' 
up-to-date equipment, a conference room, 
an audio-visual room, and an outdoor reading 
room. 

West Miami is one of the newest of the new, 
and is very proud in quarters which were fur- 
nished and painted by the neighborhood read- 
ers of how-to books. 

One of the most colorful libraries of the 
area is that of Opa-Locka, which is housed 
in the City Hall. With its minerots, Arabic 
doorways, and courtyard under the library 
windows, an "Arabian Nights" atmosphere pre- 
vails where romance and adventure become 
quite real. 

There are two law libraries: The Dade 
County Law Library in the Dade County 
Courthouse which, though young, already 
boasts more than 20,000 volumes by lawyers 
and litigants of the area; and the Miami 
Beach Law Library located on Lincoln Road, 
which is available to members of the Miami 
Beach Bar Association only. 

There are also many specialized libraries. 
Jackson Memorial Hospital in Miami, Mt. 
Sinai in Miami Beach and a Veteran's Hospital 
in Coral Gables provide both medical libraries 
for the stáffs and popular reading for the 
patients. The large local newspapers have 
libraries, as do several banks and business 
houses. 

The University of Miami library has kept 
pace with the amazing growth of the University 
itself. The main collection is in the Merrick 
Building, construction of which began in the 
1920's as a hotel but was abandoned in the 
steel-frame stage. In the 1940s the University 
took over, finished the building, and now it is 
one of the most attractive on the campus, 

Barry College also has a quite large collec- 
tion in its library located in the quiet atmos- 
phere of the Catholic Campus. 

There are art galleries at the University 
of Miami, and at the Miami Beach Public 
Library, with collections of all kinds from 
all parts of the world, for the art lovers. 

And for those interested in museums, there 
are three to appeal to all ages. The Junior 
Museum of Miami is one of the most popular 
of “places to go" for the small fry. 

Vizcaya, the breathtakingly lovely dream- 
come-true, is a must for lovers of the beautiful, 
the rare, and the antique. "Treasures of art of 
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many kinds, paintings, tapestries, furniture, 
rugs, architecture and landscaping are all on 
view. The great house of early Italian design, 
rises on the edge of Biscayne Bay; its harbor 
housing an amazing sculptured boat. The 
many acres of formal gardens have fountains, 
statuary, a secret garden and a miniature 
theatre. It is a truly great treasure house of 
the decorative arts of the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
centuries. 

The Ancient Spanish Monastery in North 
Miami, was dismantled in Spain, brought to 
this coutry in crates, and rebuilt in the lovely 
tropical setting. 


Do It Yourself! 


Organize your own tour of Southern Florida. 
You can be footloose and fancy free as you 
drive your personal car on your own side trips 
through Florida. You'll have no cares—no 
worries, Gas and oil is paid for; your car is 
sparkling new and clean; and you're fully in- 
sured. Invite a couple of companions if you 
wish, and you'll find the cost as low as $10 a 
person for 300 miles of carefree driving. 
These special rates are for librarians only. 
Order your car now from Hertz Stations, Inc., 
29 S W Fourth St, Miami, 





“Too bad we have to spend all our time here 
‘implementing’ Management Survey!” 





NEW 3-D CORK LETTERS 


MAKE SIGNS EASY 


Anyone can make beautiful signs and displays, easily, 
quickly with GRAFOREL display letters from France, 
GRAFOREL letters are ready-gummed, need only to be 
moistened, will stick to any dry surface. 12 beautiful faces, 
16 sizes from 3/16" to б”. Send today for FREE samples 
and catalog. Favored by leading exhibit builders. 


Grace Letter Co., Dept. AL-1 
77 Fifth Ave., New York 3 WaAtkins 4-0850 


SOLVE YOUR RECORD STORAGE PROBLEMS 


wra DISCABINETS 


All metal Sectional Discabinets with our complete Cataloging System is 
fhe most EFFICIENT, PRACTICAL and ECONOMICAL method for Filing, 
Protecting Recordings and Transcriptions. Made in Four Sizes for 7", 10^, 
12" and 16" Records. Also available in Double Door Cabinets with Lock 
for 10” and 12" records or combination of 10" and 12" up to 540 records. 


COPYRIGHTED PATENTED 


SOLVE YOUR 16MM FILM 
STORAGE REEL PROBLEMS 


with FILM STORAGE CABINETS 
or SINGLE SEPARATOR RACKS 


All metal Double Door, 16 mm Film Storage Cabinets 
for 400', 600', 800’, 1200', and 1600’ reels, also 
furnished in OPEN TYPE RACKS. 


NOW: Sectional Cabinets for Stor- 
age of Microfilm 


Boxes. 


CALL YOUR AUDIO VISUAL 
DEALER OR WRITE FOR 
BROCHURES AND PRICES 


JUNE 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


ALL 
METAL 


Designed to fit your standard book shelving: 
35" long, Capacity 25 Reels or Cans for 400' 
through 1600'. Available in 29" and 48" lengths. 
Equipped with rubber feet for use of Desk or Table. 


VISIT US AT ALA BOOTH 111 
WALLACH & ASSOCIATES 


1589 ADDISON RD., CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


MEMBER 
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Goods and Gadgets 


NEW MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT FOR LIBRARIES 


GOODS AND GADGETS GALORE in two 
(count 'em) two big tops beneath the palms on 
Miami Beach. The canvas will shelter a group of 
exhibitors who's names read like a "Who's Who" 
of library supplies and equipment, including forty 
ше plus Ње Сомвімер Book ExxuBrT, 
igger and better than ever and a new entry, The 
PAPERBACKS COMBINED Boox Ехнївїт, that you 
can’t afford to miss; ten binders or pre-binders; 
fourteen manufacturers of furniture and stacks; 
ten subscription Aiooks publishers; five purveyors 
of library supplies; eight mahufacturers of heavy 
equipment; and many others, including book- 
mobiles, records, services, wholesalers, pamphlets 
and magazines. 

If you're going to be in Miami Beach, don't miss 
this chance to see the finest in library materials 
brought together just for you. 

We should point out that in addition to the 
tried and true library furnishings that you have 
all seen, both KNorr АѕѕостАтеѕ and HERMAN 
MILLER will have booths; something new in library 
printing with Recorpax, ApDRESSOGRAPH-MULTI- 
GRAPH, А. B. Dick, Eastman Kopax, and Harorp 
all within a few feet of each other. Compare— 
and buy. 

The use of records in libraries will be recom- 
mended by two new exhibitors: Соісмвід REC- 
orps and the Newsery Awarp Recorps, plus 
two old friends, Fotxways and САІЛЕОМЕ. 

Not only the two tents will be used for exhibits 
—ALA exhibits and some other service exhibits 
will be found in the Pavillon Room of the Fon- 
tainebleau. Some of them are the ALA Buildings 
Committee, DLCYP, Pan American Union, U. $8. 
Census Bureau, and the haven of harrassed ad- 
ministrators and aggressive youngstérs—the Per- 
sonnel Placement Services offices. 

One of the outstanding features of the annual 
conference, the Exhibits are the center of interest 
and activity for librarians who must keep up with 
modern developinéntsand the newest publications. 
Visit the exhibits-you'll have fun, get new ideas, 
meet old friends, and your report to the stay-at- 
homes won't be complete without special mention 
of the new goods and.services you'l see in the 
exhibit area. ^ 


GADGET OF THE MONTH 


It may pay you to look into the possibilities of 
a new water conditioner that is designed to pre- 
vent scale and corrosion formations in boilers and 
water systems without the use of chemicals. This 
water conditiorier is manufactured in sizes han- 
dling from 6.5 to 1760 gallons of water per minute. 
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It can easily be connected to standard pipes rang- 
ing from X" to 12". There are no moving parts, 
no expensive servicing either in the form of labor 
or chemicals. Libraries will find use for this con- 
ditioner on boilers or air-conditioning systems. 
For details, write to Packard Water Conditioner Di- 
vision, Inc., 2220 W. Beaver St., Jacksonville 9, Fla. 





EXCLUSIVELY DESIGNED DRAPERIES in 
exciting colors and manufactured from Fiberglas 
fabrics may be the answer to your need for color- 
ful and inviting reading rooms in your library. 
These Fiberglas draperies are said to be econom- 
ical for they outwear all other types of fabrics, non- 
fading and pest-proof, guaranteed wrinkle-free 
forever, and fireproof. No lining is needed. This 
fabric can be washed on the spot without ironing, 
it hangs dry in a matter of minutes, and dry- 
cleaning is never needed. For a booklet contain- 
ing further information and illustrations write for 
the free Fiberglas color booklet, Dept. 102, Wil- 
liamsburg Drapery Co. Inc., 819 West Chicago 
Ave., Chicago 22. 

SOMETHING NEW IN READING PRO- 
GRAMS has been released by Library Products, 
Inc. Beautiful, colorful, world-famous clowns 
(life-size) and other circus materials can form the 
basis for a new vacation reading club that the 
children will enjoy. The clowns are reproduced 
in 12 oil colors—other items are an. eight-colored 
merry-go-round for your window, a three-ring cir- 
cus display complete with miniature performers for 
only $5.00, and the usual book-markers and pins, 
not to mention inexpensive clown balloons, per- 
forming miniature animals and many other eye- 
catchers. Full descriptions in your current Sturgis 
catalog, or write for your copy. Library Products, 
Inc., Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. 

RECOMMENDED TO US BY A LIBRARIAN 
is a new magazine binder that features a back 
cover and backbone of red or blue vinyl electron- 
ically sealed over high quality binder’s board. 
Metal parts are nickel plated, magazines can be 
changed easily and padlock and key are available. 
The front cover of this attractive binder is of heavy 
glass-clear vinyl. Seven sizes are stocked at prices 
ranging from $2.25 to $4.00. Other sizes can be 
supplied. Wire—O Sales Co., Inc., Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. 


CHANGE IN DESIGNATION. Michael M. 
Murphy announces that the company, Gammell 
and Murphy, manufacturers of the well-known 
book worm pin, is now designated Michael M. 
Murphy—Children’s Incentive Reading Programs 
and Library Aids, Box 865, St. Cloud, Minn. 
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ALA's RELIABLE GUIDES TO BOOK BUYING 


The Booklist 


This guide to current books gives all the information a librarian needs 
to buy and to catalog with confidence. The listing of books is selective 
and represents the consensus of leading librarians—adult, children's, 
school, young people's, and subject specialists throughout the United 
States who vote regularly on the books to be included. 

Each issue contains brief descriptive and critical notes on 100-125 
new and forthcoming books including separate sections on books for 
children and young people with the grade and interest level indicated 
for each. Other regular features are: books for the small library, series 
and new editions, U.S. government publications, and free or inexpen- 
sive material The Booklist classifies each title by decimal system, 
gives subject headings and L.C. card numbers, and indicates whether 
Wilson cards are available. Twenty-two issues plus the August index 
issue, $6 a year. 


Subscription Books Bulletin 


This quarterly guide to the buying of subscription and reference books 
—encyclopedias, dictionaries, atlases, collections of stories or materials 
for information and recreation—evaluates and compares books and sets, 
stating whether they are “recommended” or “not recommended” for 
the home, school, and public library. The unbiased, critical reviews are 
prepared by a voluntary committee of thirty-five librarians. An im- 
portant service for libraries and the communities they serve. Quarterly. 
Per year, $3. 





ORDER FROM 
American Library Association • 50 E. Huron St. * Chicago, Illinois 
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Classified Advertisements 


WANTED 


ONE OF OUR OVERSEAS library customers is 
in urgent need of the following periodicals for 
which we will pay highest market price. Please 
list items available. Canadian Jl. Economics d» 
Pol. Science, 1946; Economic Journal, 1945, 1946; 
Economica, 1945, 1946; Encounter, 1952, 1953, 
1954 nos. 1, 2, 7, 11, 1955 nos. 1-6; Genetics, 
Vols. 1, 4, 5, 21, 26, 82 complete, V. 2 no. 1, V. 3 
no, 2, 5, V. 7 no. 2, V. 10 no. 1, V. 16 no. 2, 
V. 19 no. 1, V. 22 no. 1, V. 25 no. 2, V. 31 no. 1, 4; 
Л. of Economic Entomology, Vol. 1; Jl. of Modern 
History, Vol. 19, 20; Jl. of Politics, Vols. 8, 9, 10; 
Marxist Quarterly, 1945 through 1954; New 
Leader, 1945 through 1952; Phytopathology, Vols. 
1 through 8; Political Quarterly, 1945 through 
1949, 1952; Review of Politics, 1945; Tropical 
Agriculture, V. 2 no. 8, V. 8 no. 1, V. 6 no. 2, 
V. 24 no. 1-8; Western Political Q'trly, 1948 
through 1951; World Today, 1946; ABRAHAMS 
MAGAZINE Service, Serials Dept, 56 East 13th 
St, New York 3, N.Y. 


FOR SALE 


FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

WITH LIQUICK LEATHER you will find that 
you can repair, restore and rebind leather and 
cloth books for a few cents each. 16 oz. bottle— 
enough for 50 to 100 volumes—$8.95. Will 
strengthen and preserve old powdery leather— 
ideal for binding magazines. In use by Rare Book 
Departments of many great libraries. Liquick 
Leather, 548 Boylston St, Boston 6, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIALISTS. 
Established 1889. Largest and best selection any- 
where. We also welcome your lists of Duplicates 
for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Service, Serials 
Dept., 56 E. 18th St, New York 8, N.Y. 

USED steel library shelving: Various upright 
columns; 2000 standard shelves; miscellaneous 
other lengths; tiered and free standing. For 
further information communicate with the Li- 
brarian or Business Manager, Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minnesota. 

1955 ed. Collier’s Encyclopedia. 
B 109. 


20 v. $140. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 604. . Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, please 
send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion. 
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POSITIONS OPEN 
East 


REFERENCE Librarian to be in charge of Ref- 
erence Dept. and its services. 
not more than 2 evenings per week, 1 month vaca- 
tion, sick leave and state retirement. Salary 
$3200-$4000, with annual increments $200. L.S. 
degree preferred. Apply Pauline M. Fancher, Di- 
rector, James Prendergast Free Library, James- 
town, N.Y, 

. SCHOOL or children’s librarian to run two 
grade school libraries. Public library has charge 
of grade school libraries. Beginning salary de- 
pending on professional experience. Annual in- 
crement. Pension, five day week. Library de- 
gree required. Write Librarian, Greenwich Li- 
brary, Greenwich, Conn. 

JUNIOR Librarian. To assist librarian in Charge 
of Work with Young People. 4 years of college 
plus 1 year of library school. Salary (without 
experience), $4000, annual increments $180; maxi- 
mum, $4720; 2 years of acceptable experience in 
work with young people, beginning salary $4360. 
Mount Vernon Public Library, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 

DIRECTOR, Adult Services and Head, Human- 
ities Division. "Two top positions in the subject- 
departmentalized Adult Department of Public Li- 
brary in New,England's third city, industrial and 
educational center. Department includes 14 pro- 
fessional, 16 clerical workers, extensive book col- 
lections, active community program. New build- 
ing in planning state. Director's salary, $4825- 
$5824; Division Head, $4388-5304. Inquiries and 
applications to Thurston Taylor, Librarian, Wor- 
cester Free Public Library, Worcester 8, Massa- 
chusetts. 

CAN you contribute to the growth of the seventh 
largest library in the country? If you are re- 
sourceful, dependable and ambitious, if you've 
got ideas and ability to put them into action, if 
you're looking for a chance to advance, we're 
looking for youl New buildings and new positions 
to meet tremendous increases in population spell 
O-P-P-O-R-T-U-N-1-T-Y. Positions available NOW 
in all fields of interest beginning at $4000 and 
going to $5080 in six increments. Suburban sur- 
roundings; 20 minutes from Manhattan, near all 
Long Island recreational areas. Month vacation, 
month sick leave, pension plan. L.S. or M.S. de- 
gree, eligibility for New York State Certificate, 
NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY, you'll get 
plenty here. Write to Harold W. Tucker, Chief 
Librarian, Queens Borough Public Library, 89-14 
Parsons Blvd., Jamaica 82, New York. 

LIBRARIANS. Beginning salary $4500 for 
Senior Librarian, at least 2 years' experience re- 
quired; $4000 for Junior Librarian, no experience 
required. Annual increments. College and L.S. 
degrees. Eligibility for N.Y. certification. Beau- 
tiful, new, air-conditioned building to open June 
Ist. Two attractive branches. On Long Island 
17 miles from New York City. One month vaca- 
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tion, liberal sick leave, and N.Y. State Retirement 
System. Excellent opportunity for alert, ambitious 
persons. Elmont Public Libraries, Elmont, L.I., 
N.Y. 

* LIBRARIAN-sole charge small village library 
in Westchester County, 80 minutes from New 
York City. M.L.S. degree or state certification, 
40 hour week. $8600 salary, month vacation, state 
retirement, Apply President, Board of Trustees, 
Pelham Public T osa. Pelham, New York. 

ASSISTANT Librarian to be Head of Circula- 
tion in small suburban library. Young woman with 
L.S. degree and 4 or 5 years’ experience in public 
library work. Attractive community, pleasant 
working conditions, New York State Retirement. 
Salary $4800. In applying give complete details 
of age, education and experience. B 112 

ASSISTANT Children's Librarian, L.S. degree, 
experience desirable but not mandatory, for an 
interesting combination of elementary school and 
public library work in a small live public library, 
25 miles north of Boston. Salary depending upon 
qualifications. Month vacation, sick leave, retire- 
ment. Apply Memorial Hall Library, Andover, 
Mass. 

CATALOG and Reference Librarian, L.S. de- 
gree, preferably with two years’ appropriate ex- 
perience, for small, live library in a community with 
unusual cultural opportunities, 25 miles north of 
Boston. Salary $3500-$0000, . depending upon 
qualifications. Month vacation, sick leave, retire- 
ment. Apply Memorial Hall Library, Andover, 
Mass. 

CATALOGER for public library in attractive 
New Jersey suburb near N.Y.C. $4000 beginning 
salary for L.S. degree. Woman preferred. Posi- 
tion offers both cataloging and direct service to 
public. Sick leave, vacation and pension. B 101 

POSITION Open: Interesting opening for ex- 
perienced adult reader's advisor in metropolitan 
area in community with broad cultural interests. 
Classification Librarian IIT, Salary scale, pension. 
Opportunity for group leadership. Library degree. 
Broad knowledge of books. Personal interview im- 
portant. Apply Isabelle Hurlbutt, Greenwich Li- 
brary, Greenwich, Conn. 

CHILDREN'S librarian in suburban community 
% hour from New York City. 5 day week, one 
month vacation. Salary depends upon experience 
and qualifications, Under New York state pension 
system. Attractive children's room and generous 
book budget. B 116 

HEAD, Catalog Dept., month vacation, 40 hour, 
5 day week, sick leave, retirement, Berkshire 
Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Southeast - 


BOOKMOBILE Librarian for 25 foot book- 
mobile operating in suburban areas. Librarian 
responsible for book selection and daily supervision 
of bookmobile and staff of 4 assistants. Annual 
circulation of unit, 125,000. 5 day, 40 hour week, 
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4 weeks vacation, sick leave, retirement system. 
Beginning salary $4100-$4700, depending upon 
experience. Degree from accredited library school 
required, Write: Baltimore County Public Li- 
к 80 W. Chesapeake Ave., Towson 4, Mary- 
land. 

ASSISTANT Reference and Circulation Li- 
brarian in busy library in growing community. F., 
with L.S, degree required. Beginning salary $300- 
$385 depending upon experience. Annual merit 
increase. 4 week vacation, 2 week sick leave, 
retirement. Apply Librarian, Washington County 
Free Library, Hagerstown, Maryland, 

NEW $15,000, air-conditioned, 3500 volume 
Gerstenslager Bookmobile, to be used inside city 
only, needs librarian to head staff of three. Salar 
range $3900-$4680. Openings also for Children’s 
Librarian I ($8552-$4260) and II ($3900-$4680). 
86% hr. 5-day week, vacation, sick leave, pension 
plan, library school graduates only. Apply to 
Civil Service Commission, Room 208, City Hall 
Annex, Norfolk 10, Virginia. No examination 
required. 

REFERENCE librarian to assist with question- 
answering and information-locating services, selec- 
tion of materials for purchase and correspondence. 
Graduation from accredited library school re- 
quired, Previous experience not required. Са- 
pable supervision provided. Salary $3595-$4154 
in five steps. Retirement plan, social security, 
sick leave, three week vacation. Congenial staff 
and good book collection. Write Librarian, Kana- 
wba County Public Library, Lee and Hale Streets, 
Charleston, West Virginia. 

EXTENSION Librarian to be in charge of book- 
mobile three days a week, and to be in charge of 
department two days a week while Head of De- 
partment handles bookmobile. Also work with 
school deposit collections, which makes knowledge 
of children's work desirable but not mandatory. 
Salary $8595-$4154, in five steps. Five day, 
forty hour week. Retirement plan, sick leave, 
three week vacation. Write Librarian, Kanawha 
County Public Library, Lee and Hale Streets, 
Charleston, West Virginia. 

CHILDREN'S Librarian, preferably with some 
noe All known advantages plus complete 
independence. Salary open. Miami, Florida. 
B 118 І 

ALERT library in charming, progressive, old- 
new southern town needs librarian for reference 
and cataloging and some general library work. 
Good reading То. Opportunity to display 
initiative. Forty-hour week, four week vacation, 
retirement pm health insurance, sick leave, ex- 
penses paid to State Library meetings, salary 
$3300. Apply Librarian, Fisk Public Library, 
Natchez, Miss. 

CIRCULATION Librarian. Information Desk 
work, book selection, community contacts, and 
bibliographies for educational and other groups. 
An excellent opportunity for broad experience. 
Graduation from accredited library school required. 
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Salary $3595-$4154, in five steps. Retirement plan, 
sick leave, three week vacation. Congenial staff 
and good book collection to work with. Position 
open May 1, 1956. Write Librarian, Kanawha 
County Public Library, Lee and Hale Streets, 
Charleston, West Virginia. 


Midwest - 


LIBRARIAN. Need qualified librarian to as- 
sume full charge .of Carnegie Grant Library. 
Write Library Board of Trustees, Alexandria, 
Minnesota, 


CHIEF Librarian, Waverly Public Library. In- 
itial salary based on training and experience. 
Active children’s department. College town of 
5400. Liberal vacations and state retirement. 
Apply Mrs. Merle Gruben, 305 Third St, S.E., 
Waverly, Iowa. 


REMODELED central building and expanding 
extension service require larger professional staff: 
Assistant with science or business background for 
Science and Industry Division; General Assistant 
to work in various departments of main library 
and branches; Young People's Librarian for large 
branch; Children's Librarians for branches; As- 
sistants for new bookmobile. Beginning salaries 
$3780 to $4320 with annual increments to $5040. 
Branch Librarian, $3900 to $5280. Most liberal 
vacation and other allowances. Outstanding in- 
service training program. Apply to James C. 
Foutts, Public Library of Youngstown.and Mahon- 
ing County, Youngstown 8, Ohio. 


CHIEF Librarian, Eau Claire Public Library, 
serving community of 40,000 in addition to ad- 
ministering all school library service. Library 
degree plus appropriate experience, Salary 
open. Contact Edmund Paige, Selection Com- 
mittee Chairman, U.S. Rubber Co., Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, 


PROFESSIONAL Assistant (new position) for 
reference, circulation, and cataloging in adult and 
children’s departments, L.S. degree. Experience 
not essential. 86 hour week. Municipal retire- 
ment system, sick leave, 2 weeks vacation. Ех- 
panding South Chicago suburb, B 110 


DUE to retirements, several positions are to 
be filled, Applications are invited for Readers 
Adviser, Browsing Room and Music Consultant, 
Branch Assistant, Branch Children’s Librarian, 
Adult Fiction and Young People’s Librarian. 40 
hour week, three week vacation, sick leave, munic- 
ipal retirement and social security. Free group 
hospitalization. Beginning salary depends on 
qualifications, library degree required. Minimum 
$3757, without experience, with merit increments 
and longevity pay. Advancement opportunities. 
Apply Personnel Director, Public Library, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. ^ . 

OPEN immediately for librarians with 5th year 
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L.S. degrees. Experience not required for junior · 
positions, Starting salary dépendent .uppn ex- 
perience and training. Month vacation; two 
week sick leave; group hospitalization; sacial 
security. Circulation Librarian, $4400-$5200; 
Senior Cataloger, $4800-$5200; Serials Librarian, 
$4200-$4800; Junior Cataloger, $4000-$4400; Jun- 
ior Bibliographer (Order), $4000-$4400; Junior 
Reference Librarian, $4000-$4200. Apply with 
full details of qualifications to: Ralph H. Parker, 
Librarian, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mis- 
souri, 


LIBRARIAN for newly organized library in 


- small attractive suburb ten miles west of Chicago. 


College training should include some library sci- 
ence work. Salary, hours, retirement benefits, 
vacation will compare favorably with those in 
other suburban communities, Excellent oppor- 
tunity for advancement. B 111 

CHILDREN'S Librarian needed for Chicago 
suburb. New building. Active young community. 
Opportunity to plan entire children's program. 
Salary dependent upon qualifications. Write: 
Librarian, Glenview Public Library, Glenview, 
Illinois. 

SEMINARY Librarian for departmental collec- 
tion. Begin Sept. 1. L.S. degree required. 
Theological background desired, or willingness to 
study in service. Faculty status, month's vaca- 
tion, hospitalization, TIAA, social security. Write 
Betty Jane Highfield, Librarian, North Park Col- 
lege and Theological Seminary, 3225 Foster, Chi- 


. cago 25, Illinois. 


FINE ARTS Librarian (two positions open) for 
an art museum library serving museum staff spe- 
cialists in a major art museum. L.S. degree re- 
quired. Age limits 20-40. Salary presently $4188 
to $4504, probably to be increased July 1, 1956. 
Liberal vacation, sick leave policies, Blue Cross, 
pension plans, civil service status. Apply Ralph 
Mueller, Detroit Civil Service, Commission, 612 
City-County Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. | 

BRANCH Librarians, Grade II, two positions 
open in branch libraries in rapidly growing neigh- 
borhoods in northern Illinois city ninety miles 
northwest of Chicago. Book collections of 25,000 
and 15,000 volumes. L.S, degree and experience 
required. 40 hour week, 4 week vacation, cumula- 
tive sick leave and retirement plan. Beginning 
salary $4290. Apply to Librarian, Rockford Public 
Library, Rockford. Illinois. 

YOUNG Peoples Librarian, Grade IL. Oppor- 
tunity to develop recreational reading program , 
with high school students and young adults. 
Duties include book selection, readers advisory 
work and book talks. L.S. degree and experience - 
in work with young people required. All benefits. 
Beginning salary $4290. Apply to Librarian, 
Rockford Public Library, Rockford, Illinois. 

ASSISTANT Cataloger, Grade I, to assist in 
cataloging books for Main Library, branches and 
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bookmobile. Part-time assignment in reference 
room. L.S. degree, no experience required. All 
benefits. Beginning salary $3880. Apply to Li- 
brarian, Rockford Public Library, Rockford, Mi- 
nois, 

LIBRARIAN in Episcopal boarding school for 
girls, secondary level. 90 students. 10 months. 
Library degree required plus 15 hours education. 
Some teaching. Attractive and well-kept library 
and accommodations. Must live in. Starting 
salary dependent on qualifications and experience. 

' Address Headmistress, St. Mary's Hall, Faribault, 
Minnesota. 

CIRCULATION Librarian. L.S. degree, with 2 
or 8 years' experience in a college or university 
library. Age limit 40. 35 hour week including 
one night. Retirement, faculty status, academic 
rank, annual increment, all vacations college has, 
new building. Beginning salary open. Send ap- 
plication including data sheet and photograph to 
Miss B. Hanby, Librarian, Northern Illinois State 
College, DeKalb, Illinois. 

CATALOGER and/or Reference and Circula- 
tion Librarian for growing college library of 
100,000 volumes; exact assignment dependent on 
qualifications, experience, personal preference, 
etc.; accredited L.S. degree required, experience 
desirable. Salary about $3800; social security and 
state retirement. Apply H. W. Apel, Librarian, 
Marshall College, Huntington 1, W.Va. 

JUNIOR Catalog Librarian, Catalog Depart- 
ment. Performs descriptive cataloging of serials, 
for most of which LC cards are available. Library 
degree required; working knowledge of at least 
two modern European languages. Salary $4000. 
Retirement benefits. Position available May 1, 
1956. Apply to Director's Office, University of 
Michigan Library, Ann Arbor. 

CHILDREN'S Librarian for public Library in 
town 28,000, attractive residential Chicago suburb. 
Training required with some experience. Salary 
open. 5 day week; sick leave, Illinois Retirement 
Benefits. B 114 

OAK PARK, Michigan. Head Librarian. New 
library authorized and now being planned. No 
previous facilities. Fastest growing city in middle- 
west. 1950 population 5200, present 32,000. Ap- 
plicant must have qualifications for head librarian 
with administrative experience. Proposed starting 
salary $5500 to $6000, but salary dependent on 
qualifications. Oak Park is located on north limits 
of Detroit. Apply to Harold K. Schone, City 
Manager, 18600 Oak Park Blvd., Oak Park 87, 
Michigan. _ 

BRANCH Librarian for public library in town 
28,000, attractive residential Chicago suburb. 
Training required with some experience. Salary 
open. 5 day week, sick leave, Illinois Retirement 
Benefits, B 115 
* LIBRARIAN, ALA HEADQUARTERS LI- 
BRARY, a special library on library science serv- 
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ing ALA members through Headquarters staff. 
Overall administration of library. B.S. in L.S. or 
M.S, in L.S. with several years of experience, pref- 
erably in publie, college or university, or special 
library. Salary $5480. Apply Grace Stevenson, 


_ ALA Headquarters, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago, 


Illinois. 
CHILDREN'S Librarian. City of 80,000 near 
Detroit. New main library building in about 3 


years. Salary $4277-$4901, raises at 6 months, and 
1-9-3 years. Start higher if experienced. 40 hour, 
5 day week, 2 week vacation. Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield, municipal retirement system. Apply to 
Miss Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, Pontiac City 
Library, 47 Williams St., Pontiac, Michigan. 

HEAD of Processing and Reference for county 
system with 15 branches and bookmobile. Grow- 
ing library in thriving county. Good budget, 
month vacation, sick leave, retirement, social se- 
curity. Write Norman J. Bunker, Librarian, Ing- 
ham County Library, Mason, Michigan. 

ORDER Librarian, L.S. degree, experience in 
the field. Salary $3800-$4200, eens upon 
qualifications. Five day week, one month paid 
vacation, sick leave, and retirement. Write Doro- 
thy Hamlen, Librarian, University of Akron, Akron 
4, Ohio. 

TWO positions open: Children’s Librarian and 
General Library Assistant. Modern library with 
excellent collection, congenial staff, modern ideas. 
Graduate of approved library school, no experience 
necessary, Minimum salary $3300, with annual 
increments, 8 week vacation, sick leave, social se* 
curity, state retirement. Apply Miller Boord, Pub- 
lic Library, Mason City, Iowa. 

TWO attractivé openings with opportunity for 
advancement. JUNIOR High School Librarian and 
assistant in ADULT WORK in a branch library. 
Successful experience and library degree required. 
Good salary, five day week, one month vacation, 
cumulative sick leave, retirement plan. Beginning 
salary based on experience. Positions open July 
first. Write Librarian, Cleveland Heights Public 
Library, Coventry Road, Cleveland Heights 18, 
Ohio. 

CHILDREN'S librarian for growing public li- 
brary in college town. Unusual educational and 
cultural advantages in the area. Starting salary 
$3500-$3700, depending on qualifications, Annual 
increment. 2 wk. vacation, sick leave, social se- 
curity, municipal pension. Write Librarian, Public 
Library, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

FINE Arts Librarian, to administer collection in- 
cluding painting, sculpture, architecture and deco- 
rative arts. L.S. degree required. Applications 
invited. Address Wilbur D. Peat, John Herron Art 
Museum, 110 E. 16th St., Indianapolis 2, Ind. 


Southwest 


TWO positions open: Circulation and Reference 
assistants needed in medium-sized library. Li- 
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brary’ degree required. Salary $3540. New 
building, 5 day-40 hour week, 4 week vacation, 
sick leave, Blue Cross, social security. Splendid 
opportunity for recent library school graduate. 
Write Elizabeth Kelly, Librarian, Public Library, 
El Paso, Texas. 

TEACHERS (Librarians) Wanted: Southwestern 
& Western States. Salaries $3300-$3600 bachelors 
and no experience; more for masters and experi- 
ence. Free registration. S. W. Teacher’s Agency, 
1803 Central NE, Albuquerque, Station A., New 
Mexico, 


Mountain Plains 


ASSISTANT Librarian, Grand Forks, North Da- 
kota, Public Library. Open Sept. 1956. Salary 
about $3700, M.S.L.S., depending upon experience. 
8 week vacation, 40 hour week. Sick leave cumu- 
lative to 60 days. Progressive library in university 
town, 80,000. шоны to make your own job; 
young staff. Radio work. TV program, bookmo- 
bile, and pay plan in immediate future. 


Far West 


HEAD  Cataloger. Assume full responsibility 
of department with 1 professional and 2 non- 
professional assistants. Graduation from an ac- 
credited library school and two years' experience 
in cataloging in a library with at least $20,000 book 
fund. Salary range is $845-$410 and will be set 
according to experierice. Excellent retirement 
plan, sick leave, 22 days annual leave in an inter- 
esting community of varied interests. For applica- 
tion form write Santa Ana Public Library, Santa 
Ana, California. 

CATALOGER to be in charge of cataloging and 
developing technical services in a growing library. 
Salary $339-$405 a month depending upon experi- 
ence. 40 hour, 5 day week, 2 week vacation, sick 
leave, group insurance, retirement. Apply Mar- 
garet Fulmer, Whittier Public Library, Whittier, 
California. 

REFERENCE Librarian to develop reference 
services. Must have strong interest in young peo- 
ple. Salary $389-$405 a month. 40 hour, 5 day 
week, 2 week vacation, sick leave, group insurance, 
retirement. Apply Margaret Fulmer, Whittier 
Public Library, Whittier, California. 


Pacific Northwest 


WANTED: A Cataloger and an Adult Readers’ 
Asst. who look on books as a means to -greater 
living. Good working conditions, 5 day week, 
40 hours, month’s vacation and retirement. Salary 
open. : Rocky Mountain area. B 108. 
CHILDREN’S Librarian for library in pleasant 
college town. Colorful room, separate entrance, 
circulation 48,000, book collection 9000. Salary 
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$3600-$3720, depending upon experience. Apply 


‘to Mrs, Jeanne Larson, Corvallis Public Library, 


Corvallis, Oregon. EE 


Canada : i 


REFERENCE Librarian to take charge of Law 
Reading Room. Library school graduate. Aca- 
demic status. Salary schedule, $3600-$4400 (in- 
cluding cost of living bonus). Initial salary accord- 
ing to qualifications and experience. Annual in- 
crease $250. 85% hour week, one month vacation. » 
Duties to commence in E Apply to The Li- 

brarian, University of Alberta, Edmonton, mue 

age, nationality, qualifications and experience, an 

enclosing a recent photograph and addresses of 
three references. 


Hawaii 
JUNIOR catalog and children's librarian posi- 


' tions available. Salary $3450-$4200. Senior cata- 


log and children's library positions, salary $3825- 
$4950, depending on experience. Accredited li- 
brary school degree, U.S. citizenship required. 
Expanding system—7 branches, staff of 120. Ex- 
cellent opportunities for training, supervision, pro- 
motion. Vacation, sick leave, retirement benefits. 
Apply Librarian, Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 13. 


Foreign 


PROFESSIONAL librarians are needed for U.S. 
Air Force Bases in the Philippines, Okinawa, Japan, 
Korea and Taiwan. U.S. citizen, male and female, 
L.S. degree. Beginning salery $8670 plus govern- 
ment furnished quarters and/or differentials and 
housing allowances in some areas. Send Standard 
Form 57 in duplicate to Director of Civilian Per- 
sonnel, Hq. FEAF, APO 925, S.F. FEAF Com- 
mand Librarian, Mary J. Carter, available for in- 
terview, Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami, Florida, ALA 
Conference, June 17-22, 1956. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MAN, experienced librarian wishes position in 
modest-sized library or college in New England. 
Columbia M.L.S. Married, 46. Presently em- 
ployed. Available approx. September. Current 
salary $4600. Increments and benefits desired. 
B 16-W 

UNIVERSITY reference, woman, 82, B.A., 
M.L.S, Exper. in pub. lib., 5 yrs. univ. circulation, 
1% yrs. univ. cataloging. B 22-W 

WOMAN candidate for M.A. in L.S., with pub- ` 
lic school and college experience, desires position 
in public school or college library. Prefer East or 
South locations. B 28-W 

WOMAN, B.S. in Ed. and B.S, in L.S. with sev- 
eral years experience in bookmobile work and as 
county librarian would like a position in Extension 
work; preferably in the East. B 24-W 
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The library trend emphasized 
in New Life library furniture 


is functional elegance. «v * ELEGA осн eee е @ 
Never satisfied with ч NT TO GW : 
. merely fulfilling basic requirements for sturdiness : 


in materials and construction, New Life goes further 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 





+++ adding the elegant touch. Therefore, in setting the pace in 
library trends, New Life always means better library styling. Some of the latest library pieces are exclusive, 
available only at Sjöström of Philadelphia, but literature describing them will be sent to you at your request, 


JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC. • 1717 NORTH TENTH STREET • PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 


Library Boards 


The numerous crises between city librarians and 
library boards seem to suggest that the ALA should 
appoint a committee to study the laws governing 
library boards in cities of 100,000 population and 
over and to work out proposals for new laws cre- 
ating a new kind of board. 

In place of the managing board a board should 
be created which would represent all strata of the 
population xather than contain a few individuals 
who have the power to make a mere puppet of the 
librarian. 

The board should have no administrative func- 
tion whatsoever. Its function should be in the 
feld of adult education. It should be composed 
of the following members to be appointed by the 
mayor at the suggestion of the librarian for a 
period of no more than two years: 


1 High school representative 

1 High school students' representative 

1 College Administration and student body rep- 
resentative (1 each) 

and one representative of the following groups: 

Professionals, labor, business, industry, churches, 

clubs, artists (including actors, musicians, etc.) 

and minority groups. 


A board composed and functioning in the pro- 
posed manner would be more beneficial and effec- 
tive than a small group of busy-bodying self-ap- 
pointed priests of culture most librarians have to 
put up with under the present set-ups. 


CLAUS HALBERSTAEDTER 
Seattle, Wash. 





ALBERT DAUB & C0., INC. 


Booksellers 
257 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


Orders for foreign and domestic books 
filled speedily and accurately. 


We welcome your inquiries and requests 
for quotations. 


Ours is a complete, personalized 
library service. 
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With Regret 


I have noted with regret that Miss Geer is resign- 
ing and that the headquarters library will be closed 
until fall. May I say that it is ironic that this news 
came about the same time as the news that the 
ALA had retained the full time services of a public 
relations person. 

I am not in agreement with the decision of the 
management survey regarding the future of the 
headquarters library. Neither the state agencies 
nor a federal agency can do the work which the 
headquarters library has done and can do, Library 
boards which authorize the payment of institutional 
memberships from public funds have an obligation 
to know that thereby the public library has entree 
to worthwhile services such as the headquarters 
library. The ordinary member of ALA has a right 
to expect certain basic services from his profes- 
sional association and the headquarters library, to 
my mind, is an example of such a basic service. 

What would the ALA think of a library board 
which decided to close up the public library so 
that the resigning librarian could have a chance 
to catch up with back work? What would the 
ALA think of a business firm or organization which 
would make such a decision in regards to the spe- 
cial library? If there is any organization in the 
wide world which should have a well financed 
and well staffed special library for its membership 
it is the American Library Association. 

My frequent and satisfactory use of the head- 
quarters library sold me on this essential service 
of ALA. But through the years the headquarters 
library has been on a starvation budget. Unfor- 
tunately there seems to be ALA money for every- 
thing but the basic services such as placement and 
the headquarters library. 


FREDERICK WEZEMAN, associate professor 
Univ. of Minn. Library School 
Minneapolis 


CODE FOR CATALOGING MUSIC AND 
PHONORECORDS 


'The 1956 revised edition of the Code for Cata- 
loging Music and Phonorecords, prepared by а 
joint committee of the Music Library Association 
and the ALA Division of Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion, is now being studied by the ALA-DCC Com- 
mittee on Descriptive Cataloging. 

The new Code assembles in one publication all 
rules for cataloging music and phonorecords. 
When it has received final approval from the Com- 
mittee on Descriptive Cataloging, the profession 
will be notified through this publication, and the 
Code will be published for distribution. 
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Just published... 


AMERICA VOTES 


A Handbook of Contemporary American Election Statistics 








Compiled and Edited by RICHARD M. SCAMMON, Director of 
Elections Research of the Governmental Affairs Institute 
of the American Political Science Association 





One of the best reference books on our political behavior ever 
published — AMERICA VOTES is a vast and inclusive statistical 
analysis of how America voted in the eventful decade following 
World War И. 


Complete with maps, summaries of election data, and population 
figures, this valuable volume contains a breakdown of election 
results in all 48 states, counties, wards and assembly districts of 
16 of our largest cities. 

The only book on contemporary American voting with such a 
wealth of accurate detail, AMERICA VOTES is invaluable to 
journalists and politicians, students and teachers — indispensable 


to librarians! 7 
422 pages 8, x11 $12.50 TWO 
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dexed in "Education Index," and "Li- 
brary Literature." 

Manuscripts of general interest are 
invited. When submitted, they will 
not be returned unless accompanied 
by return postage. 
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Now that the Library Services Bill has been 
passed by the Congress and signed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, we are delighted to present 
in this space the reactions of Julia Bennett 
whose devoted efforts secured its enactment. 
—Ed.' : 


Is it really true? Has the Library Services 
Bill really passed? .. These are the questions 
which keep running through my mind. I know 
the answer is yes and it makes me very happy, 
but I still have a hard time believing it. 

The House passage of the bill on May 8 
climaxed a ten year effort for passage of this 
legislation. As I sat there during that three- 
and-one-half-hour period of debate on the Li- 
brary Services Bill, (1 hour on the rule, 2 
hours on the bill and % hour on the amend- 
ments) I could not help but reflect on my 
predecessors who had sat in the gallery on 
other occasions when the bill was up—Paul 
Howard who saw the Senate pass the bill in 
1948 under unanimous consent only to have 
the House take no action, and Margie Malm- 
berg who saw the House defeat the bill in 
1950 by only three votes. I even got so warm 
I shed my suit jacket. One member said to 
me later, “Boy, you were really sweating it 
out up there, weren't you?" 

On that May 8 we had a large number of 
friends in the gallery for the occasion, among 
them our own executive secretary, David Clift. 
The members of the house who took the 
leadership with our bill-Graham Barden of 
North Carolina, Phil Landrum of Georgia, 
Edith Green of Oregon, Lee Metcalf of Mon- 
tana, Carl Elliott of Alabama, William Colmer 
of Mississippi, Chester Merrow of New Hamp- 
. Shire—all handled the bill skillfully and steered 
it successfully through the debate and vote. 
Almost all of our twenty-seven sponsors were 
on the floor during the whole period, ready to 
help if additional assistance were needed, for 
the word had gone out—don’t talk the bill to 
death. It was glorious to see the bill go 
through under such excellent guidance. There 
was indeed much rejoicing in the Capitol cor- 
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Editorial 


ridors and in the ALA Washington Office fol- 
lowing that favorable Voice Vote. 

The Senate passage was so different. In the 
first place, there was only a chance that the 
bill might come up on June 6. You can 
imagine that, however slim the chance, I was 
right there for practically the whole session. 


The President: 















When he signed the Library Services 
Act, President Eisenhower said: 

“The Library Services Bill, which I 
have today signed into law, represents 
an effort to stimulate the States and lo- 
cal communities to increase library serv- 
ices available to rural Americans. It 
shows promise of leading to a significant 
enrichment of the lives of millions of 
Americans, which, I am confident, will 
be continued by the States when this 
limited Federal program comes to an 
end.” 





I sat through the debate and vote on legisla- 
tion pertaining to Great Lakes Bulk-Cargo 
Vessels, the General Government Appropria- 
tions Bill, the Independent Offices Appropria- 
tion, and a resolution to the American Red 
Cross in honor of its 75th anniversary. I was 
joined in my vigil by my two Washington 
friends, Bob Frase of the American Book Pub- 
lishers Council and Julia Thompson of the 
American Nurses Association who had a 
nurses’ bill due to come up. It seemed most 
unlikely that our bill would see action that 
day as the hour hand on the Senate clock 
approached five. Then suddenly one of the 
Committee clerks who had worked on our 
Senate hearings gave me a signal from the 
floor and I knew we were in! What a feeling! 
Here it comes at long last. Senator Lyndon 
Johnson, the majority leader, moved “to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
2089, H.R. 2840." The Chief Clerk read the 
bill by title and action came. Senator Lister 
Hill (D., Ala.), our chief sponsor, spoke briefly 
on the bill. I cannot let this opportunity pass 
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without paying special tribute to Senator Hill 
for his long interest and diligent work for the 
passage of this legislation. He has sponsored 
the bill from its beginning in Congress. Sena- 
tor Gordon Allott (R., Colo.), another sponsor, 
spoke in behalf of the bills passage. And 
then it was passed, quickly, under an unani- 
mous consent agreement at 5 р.м, Immedi- 
ately after this action, the Senate adjourned. 
What a day it was. I shall never forget it. 

I felt as though I should yell out "Hip, Hip, 
Hurrayl" but somehow I was able to restrain 
myself. I am sure I would have created quite 
a scene, for there were many people in the 
gallery who did not realize what a momentous 
occasion it was. I felt they should all know 
and rejoice too, but that is the way with legis- 
lation. 

No rest for the weary—now we must secure 
the funds to implement the legislation. What 
a thrill it was to receive word during our ALA 
Conference in Miami Beach that the President 
had signed the bill on June 19. It is now a 
public law. A budget has already been pre- 
pared by the U.S. Office of Education for the 
administration of the bill. This budget, plus 
the request for the $7,500,000, will be pre- 
sented to the Congress in the final Supple- 
mental Appropriation Bill of this session. It is 
sincerely hoped that funds may be available 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1956. 

Words could not begin to tell how І really 
feel about the passage of the Library Services 
Bill. Itis impossible for me to thank in person 
all the people who have done so much to help 
and who have responded instantly to my re- 
quests for assistance. There are a few I would 
like especially to mention. The first is my 
secretary, Lois Nuse, whose help has been 
steadfast and whose interest in the bill has 
been as great as mine. She has worked tire- 
lessly for its passage. Her husband, Jim, 
should get thanks too for many evenings he 
came from his job to help us wind up a News- 
letter, a release, or a special mailing. Ralph 
Dunbar, Chief of the Service to Libraries Sec- 
tion of the U.S. Office of Education, has been 
unfailing in his assistance and his counsel 
which I have sought constantly. He will 
never know just how much І appreciated his 
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wonderful help to me. My boss, Dave Clift, 
even though far away, was always there when 
I needed him. His encouragement and айуісе 
saw me over many a rough spot. A total of 
28 individuals came to Washington to testify ' 
and to help us with the Library Services Bill 
in the past two years. These people played 
an important part in the bills progress and 
deserve a full measure of gratitude for what 
they did. Lastly, but certainly not least, 
special thanks go to the ALA Executive Board, 
the Divisions, and the State and Regional Li- 
brary Associations for their contributions to 
the Washington Office this year for our work. 
Without these I do not believe we could have 
accomplished our task. Wires, special mail- 
ings, long distance calls, travel expenses all 
take money. Thanks to you who were so 
generous, who made it possible for us to do all 
these things plus many more. 

Unbelievable as it still is, it is true. 
wonl 


We 


A Footnote must be added to this article as 
the ALA Bulletin goes to press. The Miami 
Beach Conference is over, but I shall never 
forget it as long as I live. On Wednesday, 
June 20, at the Third General Session I re- 
ceived three wonderful gifts. President 
Richards presented me with a magnificent 
bouquet of American Beauty Roses on behalf 
of the ALA Executive Board. Then Mrs. Mer- 
lin Moore presented me with a perfectly 
beautiful diamond wrist watch from trustees 
and librarians attending the Conference and a 
$500 bond for a trip to Europe from the ex- 
hibitors. She also gave me $50 from librarians 
and trustees to purchase a gift for my secre- 
tary, Lois Nuse. Never have thanks been so 
hard to express, for I appreciate more than 
words can say, the love and thoughtfulness 
which came with these gifts. I wish I could 
write to each one of you, but I do not even 
have all the names, Will you accept these few 
words of thanks from Lois and me, knowing |, 
they are far too inadequate to express our real 
appreciation? All I can say for myself is that 
you—librarians, trustees and exhibitors—gave 
me far, far too much honor. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Dear Friend: 


Yesterday my secretary, Laverne, brought into my office a sample 

of each of the printed teaching and reference aids that we now 

have available for distribution to teachers and librarians. Every 

one of these helpful printed pieces involved many hours of study 

and preparation, and many of them were produced with the collaboration 
of leading authorities on reference work—teachers, librarians, 
superintendents and other educators. б, 


One of the most impressive is the beautiful color wall chart showing 
"How to Use Britannica Junior." The yellow covered booklet “How to 
Use Britannica Junior” is another helpful piece of literature that 
hundreds of teachers and librarians are using. 

The illustrated folder giving the "Facts on Britannica Junior Study 
Guides" helps select from the twenty available booklets the ones 

that fit the immediate teaching problem. The newest of these helps 
recently published in twelve pages in GRADE TEACHER Magazine, "How 
Britannica Gives Teacher and Pupils New Ideas on Subjects Taught 

in Elementary Grades," gives 78 suggestions that stimulate learning 
and curiosity. 

All told, here are 28 separate and distinct publications printed 

solely for the purpose of helping BRITANNICA JUNIOR library and 
school owners to stimulate the child's interest in getting the most out of 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 


Yours sincerely, 


(ACR, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


Memo to Members 





LY you are not one of the O persons who attended the Miami Beach Conference - and even 
if you were there – you will, I think, enjoy the Conference Highlights in this issue 
of the Bulletin. Everyone seemed to enjoy Miami Beach and the gracious hospitality 
of our host librarians. Many happenings crowd in upon memories of the week: The 
moment when word spread through the corridors, into meetings, and out to the cabanas 
that President Eisenhower had signed the Library Services Act; the tense hours 
throughout the night of June 15 and the morning of June 16 when one of the exhibit 
tents collapsed under a sudden, freak gust of wind and arrangements were concluded 
for moving the exhibits to the Eden Roc ~ and the cooperative understanding and un- 
complaining assistance that came from the exhibitors; the adoption of new public 
library standards; the private showing of STORM CENTER: further action in the imple- 
mentation of the Management Survey, including the successful efforts of the 
Constitution and Bylaws Committee to frame a working document adapted to the changing 
organization; flowers and recognition for the staff of the Washington Office, past 
and present; Honorary Life Membership for Senator Lister Hill; and, as always, the 
arduous and round-the-clock work of the Local Committee. 


The present divisions of ALA except DLCYP, plus the Association of Young People's Libra- 
rians and the Children's Library Association were voted by Council, upon recommenda- 
tion of the Steering Committee, to be divisions in the reorganized ALA on the 
assumption that a field of responsibility statement satisfactory to the Council can 
be worked out by each division prior to the 1957 Midwinter Meeting. Council, upon 
petition, also authorized the organization of the Library Reference Services Division. 
The recommendation that the revised Constitution and Bylaws become effective 
January 1, 1957, was also approved by the Council. 


The National Association of State Libraries informed the Board of its desire to petition 
for division status in ALA, but doubted that the 500 members required after 
January 1, 1957, could be obtained. The Executive Board agreed, a8 provided in the 
recommendations of the Steering Committee that this is an exceptional cuse and that 
a petition containing 300 members should be honored when submitted. 


For the remaining proposed divisions, President Shaw is now appointing Organizing Comit- 
tees to carry out procedures and steps of organization. 


Further reorganization action following Miami Beach: Council Committees are being formed 
(1) to nominate candidates from the Council for Executive Board vacancies for the 
term beginning 1957-58, and (2) to apportion Council membership to be elected upon 
nomination of the divisions. 


Chapter status was voted by Council for the following state library associations: New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, and Wyoming. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD ACTION 


Preliminary General Funds budgets were studied by the Executive Board. The Board con- 
sidered especially the financial needs of the divisions, old and new, during this 
year of transition. Details of support were worked out to care both for programs 
planned by present divisions between September 1 and Decenber 31, 1956, and for the 
remainder of the fiscal year January 1, 1957, (when the reorganization goes into 
effect) through August 31, 1957. The Board named an Executive Committee to carry 
out details and procedures, composed of President Shaw, President Elect Morsch, 
Treasurer Sealock and the Executive Secretary. The procedures include a full meeting 
of the Advisory Committee on Program Evaluation and Budget with the Executive Board. 
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‘The present membership of the Advisory Committee on Program Evaluation and Budget, for 
1956-57 as created by the Council will be: The immediate past presidents of divisions ~ 


Mrs. McBean (AASL), Mr. Vosper (ACRL), Miss Hensel (DCC), Mrs. Connell (HLD), Mr. 
Sealock (LED), and Miss Sandoe (PLD) plus representatives from DLCYP and/or its 

- present sections (AYPL and CLA) which become divisions; the president elect of ALA ~ 
Miss Morsch; and the immediate past president of ALA ~ Mr. Richards, who serves as 
chairman. 


The Board approved programs and budgets for the following projects: The University of 
Ankara Institute of Librarianship, supported by the Ford Foundation and aided by an 
ALA Advisory Committee composed of Miss Ludington, Chairman, Mr. Bryant and Mr. Dalton; 
the ALA Office for Adult Education, supported by funds from the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion; ALA-U.S.State Department Foreign Librarians Projects, with government funds, 
including for 1956 one group of Itealian-Librarians and one group of Indian Librarians, 
both programs under the direction of the ALA International Relations Board. 


Publication of a new edition of ALA Cataloging Rules was assured through agreements reached 
with the Library of Congress and the Division of Cataloging and Classification. of 


the estimated $54,000 in research and editorial costs, $10,000 will be borne by ALA, 
the remainder by the Library of Congress; publication to be by ALA. The project will 
require three to four years. 


The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin will be merged into one publication, effective 
September 1, 1956, at a subscription of $6, the present rate for The Booklist. ‘The 
decision to merge these publications resulted from a favorable vote by a sampling of 
subscribers and from the Board's desire that material in both publications reach the 
largest possible number of users. Reviewing procedures will remain the same. Full 
details will shortly be announced by the ALA Publishing Department. 


The Group Insurance Proposal (see ALA Bulletin, January, 1954) which, in its legal aspects, 
has been under consideration by the Board for some time, was given final approval and 
will now be offered to the members of ALA. 


Edwin C. Austin, (see WHO'S WHO IN AMERICA) a member of the ALA Endownent Trustees since 
1940, was reelected for a three year term. 


ЖЕЗ 


It is a great pleasure to announce here the following new appointments to the Headquarters 
Staff: 


Jack Dalton, Librarian, Alderman Library, University of Virginia, will become Director 
of the newly established ALA Office for Overseas Library Development on October 1,1956; 


Mrs. Dorothy Smith, presently Assistant to the Executive Secretary, PLD,has been 
appointed by the PLD Board of Directors to serve as Interim Executive Secretary of 

the Division from September 1, 1956 to Midwinter, 1957; 

Robert L. Gitler, Director of the Japan Library School, comes to Headquarters as 
Secretary, ALA Board of Education for Librarianship (to become ALA Committee on 
Accreditation) and Executive Secretary, Library Education Division, on November 1,1956; 


David K. Easton, Librarian, Central Secretariat Library, Caribbean Commission, will 


ecome Headquarters Librarian on July 16, 1956. 
po 


` David H. Clift 
July 3, 1956 Executive Secretary 
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Look what happens... 


Look what happens when ten issues of The New York Times are 
reproduced on microfilm. 

The weight is reduced from around 12 pounds to less than 8 
ounces. 

The bulk (and therefore the space it takes to store the ten issues) 
is reduced by over 96%. 

But there is no reduction in the contents! It's still ten complete 
issues of The New York Times—but in a form that's much easier 
to handle than full sized newspapers, and a lot more economical 
to store. 

Every ten days, a new reel of The New York Times on Microfilm 
is mailed to a growing list of subscribers who pay only $180 for a 
full year's service. It's a “buy” for most libraries—for you salvage 
for other uses almost all the valuable stack space it takes to store 
bound newspaper volumes and single copies. You eliminate the 
entire cost of binding, maintenance and replacement. 

If your library has not been using The New York Times on Micro- 
film, let us enter your subscription to this space saving, money sav- 
ing service. It's one of the best paying investments you can make. 


The New York Times on Microfilm 
229 West 48rd Street, New York 36, New York 


Tell Them Y ou Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin : 


This issue of the ALA Bulletin covers the 
highlights of the 75th Annual Conference. In 
September, the Bulletin will publish in full: 
The Report of the Council Steering Commit- 
tee on Implementation of the Management 
Survey, President Shaw's inaugural address, 
Mr. Richards’ Report to Council, the report of 
the Committee on Boards and Committees. 
There will also be full accounts of the ALA 
Awards, 


Events of deep significance to librarians and 
far-reaching import to America’s cultural and 
educational life were the shining highlights 
of the ALA’s 75th Annual Conference at 
Miami Beach, June 17 to 23. 

Over all was the long-awaited, long-sought 
enactment of the Library Services Act as 
President Eisenhower put his signature on the 
bill which passed the House and Senate by 
voice votes. Retiring President Richards an- 
nounced it at the close of the Second General 
Session on the afternoon of June 19. The 
news was greeted with enthusiasm, but 
thoughtful reaction came in a subsequent Con- 
ference resolution which conveyed “heart-felt 
thanks to the President and the members of 
Congress who have worked so earnestly and 
effectively for this legislation” and concluded: 

"5. . the members of the American Library 
Association accept the challenge of this legis- 
lation and express the full extent of their ap- 
preciation through action—action that will re- 
sult in the kind of public library service anti- 
cipated by the members of Congress in their 
support of the Library Services Act.” 

Earlier, President Eisenhower, in a message 
to the Conference drew the attention of the en- 
tire nation to the document, Public Library 
Service to America, A Guide to Evaluation, 
with Minimum Standards. The result of two 
years’ work involving hundreds of librarians, 
the far-reaching study—which revises the Post- 
war Standards—was adopted by the Executive 
Board of the Public Libraries Division and by 
the ALA Council. i 

Referring to the study and its recommenda- 
tion for a network of library systems bringing 
“the resources of the strongest libraries to 
all,” Mr. Eisenhower declared: 

“This idea carries the basic American con- 
cept of cooperation into a most important area 
of our national life. It should receive the im- 
mediate and careful attention of all who are 
interested in the general welfare of America. 
My best wishes go to all librarians in their 
efforts to give this idea factual expression.” 





Highlights of the Miami 
Beach Conference 





Julia Bennett and Mrs. Merlin Moore . 


Red roses, a kiss from President Richards (not 
photographed) and a lovely diamond wrist 
watch were only some of the “awards” pre- 
sented to Julia Bennett as tokens of apprecia- 
tion for her work in securing enactment of the 
Library Services Act. Mrs. Merlin Moore of 
Arkansas came to Conference with the idea 
of secretly raising the gift fund. The secret 
was so well kept that even Julia contributed 
her dollar—the maximum contribution. (Mrs. 
Moore returned Julia’s dollar with the watch.) 
Conference exhibitors heard of the librarians’ 
fund and among themselves raised another 
which produced a $500 bond for “Miss Li- 
brary of Capitol Hill.” 


Senator Lister Hill of Alabama was made an 
Honorary Life Member of ALA by act of 
Council, in recognition of his long-standing 
leadership in the struggle to secure passage of 
the Library Services Act. 


The Conference also erected a milestone in 
the development of professional organization 
—unanimous adoption by Council and approval 
by the membership of changes in the Consti- 
tution and Bylaws made a reality of the plan 
for reorganization of ALA. By this action, the 
reconstitution of ALA will become effective on 
January 1, 1957. 

These Conference events were widely re- 
ferred to at the many professional workshops 
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. . red roses and secret 


and meetings throughout the Conference 
week. They were dealt with by President 
Ralph R. Shaw in his inaugural address. 

Mr. Shaw particularly emphasized the need 
of finding professional staff "right now" for 
manning the urgent program created by the 
Library Services Act. As an emergency meas- 
ure he suggested: *We can release professional 
staff through relieving trained librarians from 
the clerical апа sub-professional jobs in our 
medium-size and large libraries; assigning 
those duties to clerical staff" His summary 
expression seemed to reflect the spirit of the 
Conference when he said: 

^If we can rise to the challenge of modern 
needs on all fronts, in every type of library 
and in every type of library job, we are faced 
with the greatest opportunities for service and 
for professional satisfaction that any genera- 
tion of librarians has ever had. I believe that 
this can be done." 

There was a high consciousness of interna- 
tional responsibility, too, at the Miami Beach 
Conference. A large number of foreign 
guests, mostly from Latin-American countries, 
participated in the meetings. Earnest atten- 
tion was given announcement of a substantial 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation to 
provide for establishing and maintaining an 
ALA Office for Overseas Library Development 
over a three-year period, 1956 to 1959. The 
grant of $111,600 was described in the report 
of William S. Dix, chairman of the ALA Inter- 
national Relations Board, 
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The international flavor of the Conference 
was also heightened by the address of a 
rominent educator and historian from Ja- 
maica, B.W.L, Philip M. Sherlock, Vice Prin- 
cipal of the University College of the West 
Indies. Mr. Sherlock traced the growth of 
political. social and cultural unity being 
achieved at a rapid rate by the diverse peoples 
of the British West Indies. He predicted that 
by 1958 there would be a federal government 
of the British Caribbean and said: 

". .. We are making history, In a world 
dominated by power we have emerged with- 
out military power. In a world bitterly di- 
vided by prejudices, especially racial preju- 





Mr. Francis Tighe of Nottingham, England: 
Greetings "from. across the larger swimming 
pool area...” 


dices, we have risen in spite of terrible mis- 
conceptions . . . our emergent nation (is) mak- 
ing at least one contribution to human prog- 
ress through our unity... . It shows our 
divided world how differences of race and cul- 
ture can enrich rather than impoverish human 
society." 

And on a lighter note, Mr. Francis Tighe, 
City Librarian of Nottingham, England, 
brought official greetings from the Library 
Association of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. 

“I come to you from across the larger swim- 
ming pool area, and that greater recreational 
center known to us as the Atlantic Ocean, and 
Great Britain. . . . There are three reasons, 
sir, why this is a particularly happy occasion 
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for me to speak. The first is the success you 
have achieved with your Library Service Bill; 
secondly, the enormous scope of your Interna- 
tional Reorganization upon which you have 
embarked; and thirdly, the somewhat exotic 
surroundings in which you meet, and on first 
inspection, which you seem able to afford.” 

At another General Session, The Twentieth 
Century South was discussed by the speak- 
ers. Governor Frank G. Clement of Tennessee 
described the progress made in the region 
through the work of the Southern Governors 
Conference, of which he is Chairman; the 
Southern Regional Education Board; and other 
cooperative regional agencies. This progress 
as reflected in southern libraries was described 
by Helen M. Harris who read a paper pre- 
pared in collaboration with Mary U. Rothrock; 
and by Guy R. Lyle who dwelt on the co- 
operative library group known as the South- 
eastern Inter-library Research Facility. 

One General Session was devoted to a thor- 
ough-going discussion of Notable Books, with 
viewpoints of an author, publisher, critic, and 
librarian expressed forthrightly in a panel dis- 
cussion. All seemed agreed that while there 
were a variety of questions concerning any 
kind of list-making, the annual selection of 
Notable Books tended to draw public atten- 
tion to the elements which may be looked 
for in the best. of contemporary reading. The 
Session was immediately followed by a unique 
ABC Party (Authors, Books, Conversation) 
sponsored by the PLD's Notable Books Coun- 
cil. There were 64 tables accommodating 
more than 500, at which each host brought a 
book which was discussed in lively repartee. 

Books were discussed from the personal 
viewpoint of a prominent author who was the 
speaker at another General Session. Jessamyn 
West told about her early acquaintance with 
books—or rather the lack of them-in a rural 
area; described her experiences with libraries; 
and urged librarians to beware books which 
falsify life, saying: 

*,.. I think we make a great mistake when 
we guard our young people from books with 
ugly truths, but permit and even encourage 
them to read those which tell pretty lies. . . 
There is only one kind of dirty book and that 
is the book that falsifies life—and whether the 
falsification is in the direction of the tough 
or the tender matters probably less than we 
think. . . . Brutal truths have damaged all 
of us less than false attitudes, spurious emo- 
tions." 

A much-discussed Conference event was the 
private preview showing of the motion pic- 
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ture “Storm Center” at the First General Ses- 
sion. (See also page 426) 

Two exciting Conference evenings were 
provided by the auction of valuable items for 
the Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship Fund. 
Chief Auctioneer Jerome Cushman and Li- 
brarian of Congress Mumford charmed bid- 
ders to a total of $3,255 for 117 items. Con- 
tributions to the Fund from other Conference 
activities totalled nearly $500. 


й % dus 2 FA E E B 
Mr. Dix . . . autographing his portrait brought 
contributions for the Melcher Fund. 


The Pulitzer Prize-winning author and edi- 
tor, Hodding Carter spoke at an unusually 
well-attended dinner meeting of the American 
Association of Library Trustees. He described 
the various citizen bodies which act as safe- 
guarding forces through their special concerns 
with various phases of community life. Li- 
brary trustees, he pointed out, constitute the 
only really effective safeguarders of the 
peoples right to read. “It is their responsi- 
bility to see that the library is not destroyed," 
he said. "Unless they act progressively the 
library will be sterile and controlled by pro- 
fessional patriots. Without the free library, 
our country cannot remain free.” 

The Trustees also conducted several meet- 
ings to shape up an action program which 
includes setting new goals for library service 
based on the new Revised Standards, building 
trustee enthusiasm and activity, and issuance 
of a new bulletin, The Library Trustee. Spe- 
cial trustee educational activities will imple- 
ment the program "Operation Library," now 
being conducted in Arkansas by the Junior 
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Chamber of Commerce and expected to be- 
V 


come a national Jaycee project. Я 


The Friends of Libraries Committee con- 


ducted a display of materials available- for 
helping groups to form new Friends groups. 
Speaker at the Friends luncheon was former 
Mayor Charles P. Farnsley of Louisville, Ky., 
who pointed to the “Operation Library” pro- 
gram of the Jaycees as an example of what 
results when citizen groups “take a good look” 
at their libraries. Mayor Farnsley told of the 
accomplishments which come when imagina- 
tion and practical methods are applied to li- 
brary improvement. He gave a colorful ac- 
count of the way obstacles were overcome in 
making many library improvements in Louis- 
ville. 


There was a capacity attendance of over 
1,000 at the Newbery-Caldecott Dinner, an- 
nually the important social event at Confer- 
ence. Jean Lee Latham and Feodor Rojan- 
kovsky charmed the large audience with their 
intimate autobiographical recollections as they 
accepted the awards for their outstanding chil- 
dren's books. 


The Executive Board met in six sessions during 
the week to consider a variety of Association 
matters. In conference with officers of DCC 
and the Librarian of Congress, ALA publica- 
tion of a new edition of ALA Cataloging Rules 
was agreed upon with costs for research and 
editing to be shared by ALA and LC. Fol- 
lowing Council action reconstituting the pres- 
ent divisions as of January 1, 1957 and the 
consequent changes in budgeting and support 
of divisional programs, the Board dealt with 
provisions for divisional support both for the 
period up to December 31, 1956 and for the 
following eight months of the fiscal year; with 
details covering the latter period to be worked 
out with the Advisory Committee on Pro- 
gram Evaluation and Budget. Edwin C. 
Austin, a member of the ALA Endowment 
Trustees since 1940, was re-elected for a three- 
year term. Progress Reports were heard from 
two Executive Board Subcommittees, those 
on Headquarters Organization and Headquar- 
ters Location. The Board's Subcommittee on 
the Headquarters Library presented a policy 
statement, which was adopted, on operation 
of the Headquarters Library, providing par- 
ticularly that the Library should be pri- 
marily a working collection in the fields of 
ALA programs and that its first priority of 
service should be to the Headquarters staff 
and through them the members of ALA, 
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Plans were "developed and approved for a 
nerger of The Booklist and Subscription Books 
Julletin, effective September 1, 1956, at a 
ubscription rate of $6.00 per year. 


Fhe Group Insurance Plan, under study by the 
3oard for some time, was approved and can 
оуу be offered to the membership. Upon 
‘ecommendation of the ALA Board on Ac- 
quisition of Library Materials, it was decided 
о invite the American Chemical Society to 
oin in establishing and appointing a Commit- 
‘ee to facilitate communication and coopera- 
tion between chemists and librarians in the 
interest of scholarship. The Board reviewed 
the uses and results of endowment funds 
which had been granted to three divisions, 
AASL, DCC, and DLCYP. 


Even the Weather Bureau came in for 
plaudits in the Resolution praising Local Com- 
mittee Chairman Archie L. McNeal, and the 
many Miami area persons and groups whose 
efforts made the Conference so successful. 
Sun, air, and moderate temperatures were all 
that the famous resort promised. But early 
there was an ill wind which blew down one 
of the two tents in which it had been planned 
to hold the exhibits. 

It was a single pre-dawn squall that upset 
the plans (and the tent). But as the proverb 
has it, the ill wind brought forth good—new 
evidence of the cooperative spirit of the friends 
of librarians. The exhibitors, virtually to a 
man, took the upset as “one of those things” 
and adapted their exhibits in a quick shift to 
a lower level area in the Eden Roc Hotel. 


Tue PLD Board or Direcrors received the 
resignation of S. Janice Kee, PLD executive 
secretary, effective September 1, 1956. Mrs. 
Dorothy K. Smith, presently assistant to the 
executive secretary was named interim secre- 
tary for the period of September 1, 1956 until 
Midwinter Meeting, February 1957. 

Appreciation was expressed to Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Inc. for making available a 
specially designed poster for libraries to use 
in the project “Register, Inform Yourself and 
Vote.” 

In the Board’s second session the Imple- 
mentation of the Management Survey was dis- 
cussed. The over-all problems facing the Di- 
vision were outlined, and the Field of Inter- 
est Statement prepared by the Division Or- 
ganization Committee, and accepted by the 
members at the last Midwinter Meeting were 
reviewed, 
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John S. Richards and Dr. Archie McNeal . . . a 
job well done 


The PLD Armed Forces Librarians Section 
held a Workshop on “Military Resources in 
Reference Service.” Sarah R. Reed, assistant 
professor, School of Library Science, Florida 
State University, discussed trends in public 
library reference service during the period 
1945-55. Paul J. Burnette, director, Army 
Library, Washington, D.C., summarized briefly 
the history, function, and services of the Army 
Library. Louis Shores, dean, School of Li- 
brary Science, Florida State University, dis- 
cussed current reference books. Laura Lewis, 
chairman of the Program Committee, con- 
ducted a discussion group on the extent of 
reference in service libraries, the training of 
library assistants in reference work, the use 
of inter-library loans, the value of military 
service magazines and unit histories as refer- 
ence material, and methods used to promote 
reference service. 

A luncheon followed the Workshop. The 
luncheon speaker, Brigadier General Fred M. 
Dean, Vice Commander, Flying Training Air 
Force, Waco, Texas, spoke on “Techniques 
for Attracting, Satisfying and Holding the 
Military Reader.” 

At the PLD Reference Section meeting, the 
Committee on Wilson Indexes reported most 


favorably on prospective Business and Applied B 
Science & Technology periodical indexes. . 


This was followed by a discussion of the Pub- 
lic Library Reference Services Survey. s 
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At the PLD Library Extension Section, a 
compilation of case histories involving multi- 
county library organizations was reported 
under way. It will include, among other 
pertinent information, fiscal policies in opera- 
tion today in the areas studied. The revision 
of the Julia Wright Merrill publication on 
county, regional and district ae laws is 
almost ready to go to press. It will be pro- 
duced by ALA Publishing Department. 


Tue AASL rnocRAM began with a cruise on 
Biscayne Bay on the "Dream Boat," Sunday 
(June 17) evening. At a State Assembly 
Breakfast, held Thursday morning, reports of 
school library organization activities in the 
states were given by Helen Perdue of Mary- 
land, Sybil Baird of Alabama, Caroline Holmes 
of Ohio, and Elizabeth Williams of California. 

A workshop on the school library as an in- 
structional materials center was held on Mon- 
day and Tuesday mornings, in the Miami 
Beach High School, under the chairmanship 
of Louis Shores and Louise Galloway, of 
Florida State University Library School. The 
keynote address was given by Dr. Joe Hall, 
superintendent of the Dade County Schools, 
who stressed the importance of materials in 
the educative program. Demonstrations of 
the use of library books and other materials in 
teaching were given by three Dade county 
teachers, and a panel of librarians described 
their programs of library service to teachers 
and pupils, 

At the request of the ALA Editorial Com- 
mittee, AASL held a meeting to discuss the 
new work to replace The Library in the School. 
This meeting was attended by Mrs. Pauline 
Love, Mrs. Florence Simmons, members of 
the Editorial Committee, and a representative 
group of practicing school librarians, members 
of faculties of library schools, and school li- 
brary supervisors. 

Mrs. Dilla W. MacBean, President, presided 
at the AASL business meeting. Dr. Walter 
Stone reported for the Audio-Visual Commit- 
tee, and presented the "Proposed Statement 
of AASL's Philosophy of the School Library 
as a Materials Center," with revisions sug- 
gested by members of AASL during the past 
year. The statement was accepted by un- 
animous vote. Evelyn Thornton reported on 
the Ninth Conference of Elementary Educa- 
tion, and Nora Beust on the Tenth National 
Conference on Citizenship and the Audio- 
Visual Commission on Public Information. 
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Two new and important committees were 
announced by the ALA Public Libraries Di- 
vision: 

1. Coordinating Committee on Implement- 
ing the Library Services Act—chairman, Mrs. 
Loleta D. Fyan, State Librarian of Michigan. * 

2. Promotion of Revised Standards in Pub- 
lic Libraries—chairman, Mrs. Janet Zimmer- 
man McKinlay, head, Public and School Li- 
brary Bureau, New Jersey State Department 
of Education. 


DLCYP joep AASL іп a morning workshop 
on binding which gave much attention to the 
special problems of binding picture books. 
The Membership Meeting considered the 
changes which reorganization will bring to the 
division and its two sections. It recognized 
that this was probably the last annual con- 
ference for this division which under the re- 
organization plan will be replaced by two 
type-of-activity divisions, the CLA and AYPL. 
DLCYP Board meetings were also concerned 
with plans for concluding DLCYP's existence 
and for transferring to the appropriate sec- 
tions responsibilities and projects which should 
be continued, 

The CLA Storytelling Festival drew large 
crowds three mornings to hear stories told in 
English, German, and Japanese. 

Much of the discussion at the business 
meeting concerned the reorganization plans. 


The group voted approval of the Field of 





Mrs. MacBean and. Miss Mahar . . 
fast meeting 


. a break- 
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Mrs. Sayers: when she spoke . . . 





. . . they listened 


Mrs. Frances Clarke Sayers was a participant in The CLA Storytelling Festival. 


Xesponsibility Statement for the Children’s 
„ibrary Association or its successor and action 
vas taken urging that every effort be made to 
ату оп Top of the News if budgetarily pos- 
ible as a publication of the proposed chil- 
lren’s and young people's associations. The 
'ecruiting pamphlet illustrated by Robert Mc- 
Zloskey has just been completed and will be 
iold in quantity from ALA headquarters. It 
was announced that proceeds from the sales 
of packets of facsimile stickers of the Newbery 
id Caldecott medals will be added to the 
Melcher Scholarship Fund. 

Two AYPL Workshop meetings were held. 
Mrs. Margaret А. Edwards said young people 
earn the problems of adults from books and 
n a good book the young reader can see why 
the character succeeds or fails. Ray Fry, co- 
ordinator of Work with Young People in the 
Dallas Public Library gave a demonstration of 
aow to give an informal book talk. Olga Po- 
outsky, Detroit Public Library, spoke on new 
ways of interesting young people in books 
through radio and TV. Mrs. Roxanne Austin, 
State Education Department, Atlanta, Georgia, 
‘old about the American Heritage Program in 
Georgia and of the interest the young adults 
»f 17 to 25 have in the project. Dr. Evelyn M. 
Duvall author of *Facts of Life and Love for 
Teen-Agers" talked of the main area of teen- 
age concern and how their questions are being 
answered by those who are closest to them. 
Dr. Duvall said that 15- and 16-year olds say 
their parents embarrass them, often make snap 
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judgments, whereas teen-agers want guidance 
and understanding. The speaker said that 
60% want to make new friends, 54% want 
people to like them better, 42% wish they were 
more popular. 


Ат THE ACRL MEETING, announcement was 
made of several new grants. Largest is re- 
newal of a $30,000 gift from the United States · 
Steel Foundation which last year launched 
the ACRL program with an initial grant of 
$30,000. Two grants of $5,000 each were 
announced; one from the New York Times for 
microfilmed back issues of the newspaper and 
from Remington Rand, a division of the 
Sperry Rand Corporation, for equipment needs. 
The larger portion of the grant monies will be 
made in modest subgrants to various college 
and university libraries for books, journals and 
related materials for instruction and the learn- 
ing process. Administration will be by a com- - 
mittee of leading librarians and college ad- 
ministrators. The grants are principally for 
non-tax-supported, four-year institutions and 
for junior colleges which are planning a four- 
year program. App forms for the 
grants will be distributed widely to non-tax- 
supported institutions in October. 

ACRL Circles of Information discussed 29 
topics, ranging from “Acquiring Materials on 
Exchange" to "Weeding the Collection." 


Tue PnosLEM or Revision of the ALA Rules 
for Author and Title Entry was a major con- 
cern at the meetings of DCC. Agreement was 
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reached on financial arrangements for the nec- 
essary research and publication of a revised 
Code. Announcement of the editor is to be 
made in the very near future. 

As a preliminary study for code revision a 
joint program sponsored by Serials Round 
Table and the Division of Cataloging and 
Classification presented case studies on the 
application of principles of cataloging serials 
advocated by Seymour Lubetzky as practiced 
in the Armed Forces Medical Library and the 
New York Public Library. 

Catalogers and administrators showed a 
great deal of interest in the DCC workshop 
on card reproduction where demonstrations 
were made of multilith, xerography, addresso- 
graph and mimeograph machines. 

The setting of the conference afforded mem- 
bers and friends of the DCC an opportunity 
for a pleasant social interlude. While the 
group sat around the Seville pool they were 
entertained by a fashion show. 


Ат тне HLD ProcraM MEETING five speakers 
gave varying viewpoints on bibliotherapy: 
Genevieve Casey, chief, Extension Depart- 
ment, Detroit Public Library, spoke on biblio- 
therapy in institutions; Mrs. Vera Flandorf, 
librarian, -Nurses’ and Children’s Libraries, 
Children’s Memorial Hospital, Chicago, gave 
her views on bibliotherapy for children; Henry 
J. Gartland, chief, Library Division, Veterans 
Administration, Washington, D.C., told about 
bibliotherapy and V. A. librarians; Robert S. 
Jenssen, Book of Knowledge salesman and a 
recent patient at the Coral Gables V. A. Hos- 
pital, spoke of his experiences with biblio- 
therapy as a patient, and Louis S. Shores, 
concluded the symposium with.his ideas on 
bibliotherapy from the educator's viewpoint. 


An ApULT Epucation WonxsHoP was held 
each morning of the Conference under spon- 
sorship of the Adult Education Board, PLD 
Adult Education Section, Audio-Visual Board, 
Audio-Visual Round Table, ALA Office for 
Adult Education and a number of cooperating 
groups. Theme was “Use of Community Re- 
sources and Library Materials.” Consultant 
was Malcolm S. Knowles, administrative co- 
ordinator of the Adult Education Association. 
Unique use was made of demonstration, dis- 
cussion and observation, with role playing. 
films, recordings, books and combinations of 
all. More than 400 persons participated and 
a team of 28 observers noted ideas equally 
usable in large and small libraries and inter- 
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viewing conferees on their workshop impres- 
sions. At the final session, three key observers: 
discussed their findings with Knowles, pointing 
out the effectiveness of the workshop and some 
of its weaknesses. There were many requests 
for a follow-up—a how-to-do-it workshop ori 
adult education activities. 


Toe ALA Pusric RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
sponsored a workshop on “Personal Relations 
in Public Relations” on Sunday, June 17 with 
Knowles as consultant. At an afternoon ses- 
sion, librarians staged a role-playing demon- 
stration of an informal meeting called by a 
“Middletown” librarian to discuss ways of 
helping to improve the library’s public rela- 
tions. At the evening session, a panel of edi- 
tors and professional public relations people 
answered questions which emerged from the 
afternoon discussions. 


Tue FEDERAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE MEET- 
inc brought together the presidents of state li- 
brary associations, the Federal relations co- 
ordinators of the states, the directors of the 
state library agencies and others interested in 
the implementation of the Library Services 
Act. Chairman John Ottemiller announced 
that on June 19 President Eisenhower had 
signed the act. He then called on Julia Ben- 
nett who reviewed briefly recent developments 
and plans for implementation. She said the 
U.S. Office of Education has drawn a budget 
for the administration of the bill which has 
cleared the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare and now goes to the Bureau of 
the Budget. It should reach the House Ap- 
propriations Committee within the next two 
weeks, If the budget request passes the Con- 
gress, funds would be available for the year 
July 1, 1956-June 30, 1957. 

Mrs. Loleta Fyan, state librarian, Michigan 
State Library, moderated a panel on the sub- 
ject of "State Plans for the Library Services 
Bill.” The panel presentations were based 
on information sent by the states since the 
House passage of the bill Zelia J. French, 
Kansas, discussed Principles and Standards 
of Developing a State Plan. Evelyn Mullen, 
Alabama, described Types of Projects To Be 
Used by the States. Roger McDonough, New 
Jersey, briefly reviewed some of the state 
plans which have been received by the ALA 
Washington Office. 


THE BOARD ON PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
conducted a panel discussion on The Role of 
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the Staff Organization in the Library spon- 
sored jointly by the Staff Organizations Round 
Table. Edwin Castanga, Public Library, Long 
Beach, California, and Ralph H. Hopp, Uni- 

. versity of Minnesota Libraries, presented the 
administrator’s viewpoint. Mrs. Alpha Myers, 
Public Library, Newark, New Jersey, and 
Katherine Prescott, Public Library, Cleveland, 
Ohio, spoke for the staff organizations. Amy 
Winslow, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Maryland, acted as moderator. It was the 
consensus that a staff organization which en- 
compasses professional, economic and welfare 
aspects is of great importance to the staff and 
to the administration. 

The Subcommittee on Code of Ethics con- 
tinued its work on a code for librarians and 
laid out plans for work in preparation of the 
new code. 

Various proposals for an advertising place- 
ment service were reviewed by the Subcom- 
mittee on Placement Service in preparation 
for their presentation to the ALA Executive 
Board at its 1956 fall meeting. 

The Subcommittee on Classification and 
Pay Plans for Public Libraries considered the 
May 1956 draft of its pamphlet, Position Classi- 
fication, and made plans for its publication 
in the early fall. : 

While no formal meeting of the Subcom- 
mittee on Group Insurance was held pre- 
liminary plans were made to present this group 
plan to the membership in the fall. The plan 
covering accident and sickness, accidental 
death and dismemberment insurance, which 
has a rider covering hospital and surgical care, 
will be available to all ALA personal members. 

The Board on Personnel Administration con- 
sidered such matters as a salary pool, the re- 
sults of its 1955 salary survey now published 
under the title, Salaries of Library Personnel 
1955, and salary and classification problems. 
It reviewed its publications to determine 
whether new editions and revisions were 


needed. It discussed with personnel officers 


particular fields which need emphasis at pres- . 


ent and the continuing need to focus proper 
attention on personnel administration in future 
planning. 


Tae ALA Boarp or EDUCATION FOR Lir- 
BRARIANSHIP announced accreditation of several 
graduate programs (listed elsewhere in this 
issue), The current accrediting program will 
end as of June 30, 1957. Harold Lancour, 
BEL chairman, issued a statement to the press 
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on librarianship as a career, pointing oyt that 
it is an expanding profession offering many 
job opportunities to young men and women 
of varying backgrounds and talents at starting 
salaries that compare favorably with teachers’ 
salaries. He referred to a recent BEL survey 
which showed that librarians’ salaries have in- 
creased 14 percent since 1952 and that current 
graduates of accredited library schools with 
no experience each had at least 12 positions 
offered to them. He put the number of un- 
filled positions in American libraries as up- 
wards of 10,000. 


THe Rounp TABLE ON LIBRARY SERVICE 
Авволр voted that the officers of the Round 
Table be empowered to continue negotiations 
with the International Relations Board to ex- 
amine ways in which the Round Table might 
serve as a working Secretariat to the IRB, 
maintaining its unity but enabling the IRB to 
carry out a variety of projects and studies. 
Addressing the meeting, William Dix, Chair- 
man of the IRB, and other representatives of 
the Board were enthusiastic over programs 
which can be developed through such an 
arrangement. | 


AT A MEETING OF THE BOARD ON ACQUISITION 
or Limmany Marenrars, John Fall Chief of 
the Economics Division of the New York Public _ 
Library reported on progress in the prepara- 
tion of a code of fair practices for librarians 
and book dealers. He cited numerous prob- 
lems arising in librarian-dealer relationships, 
and invited all members of the Association to 
let him have suggestions and comments. 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING AWARDS 
PROGRAM, 


Opportunities for librarians to obtain study 
and training grants in liberal adult education 
are offered by the Fund for Adult Education 
through their Leadership Training Awards pro- 
gram for 1957-58. 

Grants will go only to persons who have, or . 
who will have, responsibility for the adult edu- 
cation services in libraries. Applications must 
be made before October 31, 1956 for training 
to take place between June 1, 1957 and August 
81, 1958. For details and all necessary applica- 
tion information, write to Ronald Shilen, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Leadership Training Awards, 
Fund for Adult Education, 595 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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Overdue Finds 


George Bernard Shaw knew how to have fun with books. One story has it that the red- 
bearded celebrity came across one of his own books on a secondhand counter. He discovered 
it was a volume he had mailed to an eminent acquaintance, and was inscribed on the flyleaf, 
“With compliments of G. B. S." Mr. Shaw bought the book, and beneath the original inscrip- 
tion wrote, "With renewed compliments of С. B. 5.” Then he remailed it to his acquaintance. 





Moral: It is not necessarily the recipient of a book who gets the more fun out of it. 


Submitted by: Píc. Philip Wolcoff, Fort Meade, Md. 


Fun With Books 
Christian Science Monitor, April 17, 1956 


For many of us life is like a book whose binder has been careless. Sheets have been wrongly 
folded, or sections misplaced, and so opportunities arrive at the wrong moment, and in the 
middle of romance we meet sudden tragedy. Or a section has been duplicated, and we find 
the same pages a second time; then we say, "History repeats itself." 


Ковент GiBBINGS 
Trumpets from Montparnasse 


Submitted by: Lucile Schauer, student assistant, Nazareth College Library, Louisville, Ky. 


A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department. To be valid, 
quotations must be from non-library publications. Subject matter should generally be concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 
and allied subjects. Length should be less than 250 words. Source must be stated in full. 

The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used. If duplicate quotations are received, priority 
will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark. Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered. 

If a quotation submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 
by the member. Address quotations to “‘Overdue Finds," ALA Bulletin, 50 Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


AN ERROR 


appeared in Grosset & Dunlap's adver- 
tisement, which appeared in the June 
1956 issue on page 347. The price of 
the library bound edition of the IL- 
LUSTRATED JUNIOR LIBRARY 
was given as List—$3.16, Net—$2.38. 
In addition, the binding was described 
as being Reinforced Over-Sewn Cloth. 
These facts are incorrect; the true 


prices are List—$3.80, Net—$2.85. The 
binding is Over-Sewn Buckram. As is 
true of all Grosset & Dunlap pre-binds, 
the ILLUSTRATED JUNIOR LI- 
BRARY meets the ALA Library Bind- 
ing Standards. 


GROSSET & DUNLAP, INC. 


Publishers 
1107 Broadway, New York 10, 


New York 
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CATALOGER 
(First Assistant Librarian) 


Trained, experienced cataloger 
required by library-information center 
now being developed to serve 
management of international 
headquarters and overseas offices. 
Prefer broad cataloging reference 
experience, not necessarily technical. 
Library science degree required. 
Age to 86. New, attractive, air- 
conditioned office in White Plains, 
New York (15 miles from New 

York City), Salary commensurate 
with responsibilities. Benefits include 
pension, insurance and savings 
plans, medical coverage, 35-hour 
week, hours 9 A.M. to 4:45 р.м. 


Apply to Standard-Vacuum Oil Company 
Room 876, 26 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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The new 
Denver Public Library 


... by John T. Eastlick, librarian of the Denver 
Public Library and president of the ALA Pub- 
lic Libraries Division. 

To members of the staff of the Denver Public 
Library it has seemed an interminable time 
since the first general staff meetings were held 
in 1949 to discuss and recommend facilities de- 
sired in the proposed new Denver Public Li- 
brary building. The planning period extending 
from 1948 to 1951 permitted extensive staff 
participation in the determination of depart- 
mental structure, and special physical and 
mechanical requirements desired in the build- 
ing. Staff committees studied each of the pro- 
posed departments and services under the 
general guidance of a staff Steering Committee. 

After twenty-three months of construction 
the new Denver Public Library building has 
been completed. The seven floor structure, 
built of white Indiana limestone and trimmed 
with Austrian green granite, proudly dominates 
the southwest corner of 14th Avenue and 
Broadway. The structure is basically а rec- 
tangular building 102 feet wide and 203 feet 
long, dominated on the north by a circular 
rotunda which provides the maximum archi- 
tectural interest in the building. Modular con- 
struction has been used throughout the build- 
ing. Each module consists of a 20-foot square. 
Unique to this building is the theory of a cen- 
tral core through which all utilities and heating 
ducts pass. All transportation facilities such 
as elevators, book conveyors, and pneumatic 
tubes are located in this core. All staff service 
functions are performed around this core. The 
use of the central core philosophy results in an 
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open public service area around the entire 
rectangular building. 

Two basement floors provide a book stack 
area large enough to house one million volumes. 
In the two basements there is a total of 16.31 
miles of shelving. The lowest level shelving 
is of rigid construction; the stack structure of 
the upper basement level can be removed at 
any point to permit the future installation of 
reading rooms or to make other desirable stack 
adjustments. All vertical stack supports are 
Remington Rand four-way compact storage 
stacks which permit expansion of the shelving 
space by seventy per cent if the shelving is 
reversed. 

One of the most attractive features in the 
new Denver Public Library building is the 
auditorium located in the rotunda basement. 
The Library Commission of the City and 
County of Denver has named this facility the 
Malcolm Glenn Wyer Auditorium, recognizing 
the leadership of Dr. Wyer in promulgating the 
philosophy of adult education in public li- 
braries. This auditorium, which seats 372, is 
equipped with a stage, sloping floor, regular 
theatre seats, and full audio-visual equipment. 
In order to guarantee proper acoustical treat- 
ment the auditorium was specially engineered 
by Dr. Floyd R. Watson, former professor of 
experimental physics at the University of Illi- 
nois and now Consultant on Acoustics. This 
auditorium has full air-conditioning facilities. 

The first floor, which has ground level en- 
trances, and the second floor provide the area 
for public service. The first floor of approxi- 
mately 38,800 square feet, houses the browsing 
area, the Readers Advisers' office, the General 
Catalog, the Literature and History Depart- 
ment (with its Genealogy Division, Young Peo- 
ple's Division and Home and Recreation reader- 
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interest area), the Extension Services, Children's 
Library, Film Center, Office of Group Services 
and the Adult Education Council, The second 
floor of approximately 26,800 square feet 


houses the Art and Music Department, Science . 


and Engineering Department, the new Soci- 
ology and Business Department, a lounge area 
in which the Library's Fine Editors Collection 
is located, a public smoking and typing room, 
and a public conference room. Approximately 
40,000 volumes will be placed on each public 
floor. Periodicals, documents and pamphlets 
are assigned to each subject department. 

Each adult subject department has been as- 
signed a specific block of Dewey classification 
numbers. Within these subject limitations each 
department provides full reference and reader 
assistance service. It has been the objective 
of the Denver Public Library to create fewer 
and larger subject departments than existed 
before. As a result of this objective the Circu- 
lation Department, Reference Department and 
Documents Department have been eliminated 
and the functions and materials of these units 
transferred to the subject departments. Wher- 
ever it was impossible to place all related sub- 
ject materials in a subject department, the 
departments housing the materials were placed 
in close physical proximity and the materials 
placed so that there would be the closest possi- 
ble continuity of the subject materials. 

The third floor of the new Denver Public 
Library building is basically for administrative 
services. Only the Bibliographical Center for 
Research serves the public directly. Other 
facilities on this floor include the Business 
Offices, Personnel Offices, Technical Services, 
Print Shop, Office of Book Stock Control, and 
Staff locker room, lunch room and lounge. 

The fourth floor features the Western His- 
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tory Department which is defined as “a library 
within a library.” Because the majority of the 
library materials owned by this reference de- 
partment are rare and expensive, the depart- 
ment’s stacks are also located on this floor. In 
addition to a general reference and reading 
room, the Western Room features a large fire- 
place in a large paneled room beautifully domi- 
nated by a 7’ х 11’ Albert Bierstadt painting. 
Large doors open onto a sundeck from which 
a wide vista of the Rocky Mountains is seen. 
Other features on this floor include a Rare 
Book Vault, with its own temperature and 
humidity control, and the Special Collections 
Room. 

The new library building is roughly two-and- 
one-half times larger than the former building 
and houses five times as many books. It pro- 
vides facilities to meet Denver’s present library 
needs. While the building size was based 
on population projections for the next 20 
years, the unforeseen and unprecedented 
growth of Denver during the last six years 
indicates that this building will be crowded 
by 1965. Throughout the entire planning of 
the building, however, a program of expansion 
was considered and utility facilities and me- 
chanical equipment were designed to meet such 
anticipated expansion, Land acquisition was 
made to guarantee expansion space. 

Such reorganization as the Denver Public 
Library has gone through necessarily causes 
many changes in cataloging requirements and 
in personnel requirements. Starting late in 
1953 extensive catalog reorganization has been 
accomplished under the able direction of Miss 
Pauline Seely. This has involved the creation 
of one new department catalog, the expansion 
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of two existing department catalogs, thé editing 
and re-filing of the general catalog and the 
construction of new shelf lists for two depart- 
ments. A re-evaluation of bookstock assign- 
ment and methods of designating book location - 
has been completed. Personnel Officer Miss 
Margaret Ward has guided the Staff Personnel 
Committee in the development of new job 
specifications and the re-assignment of the 
total personnel to the New Library organiza- 
tion. The 1956 budget as authorized by the 
City and County of Denver provides for ap- 
prece thirty-three additional positions to 
unction in the new library building. 

Every effort has been put forth to make this 
a functional building. Large open public areas 
permit flexibility of staff assignments within 
departments having broad subject assignments. 
The total absence of “built in” shelving permits 
areas to be expanded or reduced as future 
needs dictate. Believing that library adminis- 
trators must face the existing shortage of 
trained librarians and must recognize the rising 
cost of library service, the building was de- 
signed to economize on staff and to permit 
continual good service even if numerous pro- 
fessional vacancies develop or if future eco- 
nomic problems cause a retrenchment. 

In round figures this building cost $3,300,000, 
divided roughly as follows: land acquisition— 
$1,100,000; construction—$1,650,000; stacks— 
$129,000; furniture and open floor shelving 
—$300,000; and miscellaneous—$121,000. 

All of these projects—construction, reorgan- 
ization, re-alignment of book stock and re- 
assignment of personnel—will soon be realized 
when the Dedicatory services for the new Den- 
ver Public Library are held. The teamwork 
of the staff and the cooperation of the City 
Government have made the accomplishment 
of these goals possible. 
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STORM CENTER 


The principal role in the motion picture Storm Center actually 
is played by a public library. The picture, which will be 
shown in theaters throughout the country starting late in Au- 
gust, stars Bette Davis; it is a Columbia Pictures release, pro- 
duced by Julian Blaustein, and directed by Academy Award 
winner Daniel Taradash from an original screenplay by Tara- 
dash and Elick Moll. 

The picture deals with what happens to an American com- 
munity when censorship is imposed on its library and a sub- 
sequent guilt-by-association attack is made upon the librarian 
who seeks to stand against the censorship. 

A private preview showing of Storm Center was the feature 
of the First General Session at the ALA 75th Annual Confer- 
ence in Miami Beach. This showing was made possible by 
those who made the picture. A full report of the cooperative 
attitude of the producer was made in ALA Executive Secre- 
tary David H. Clift’s “Memo to Members” in the June ALA 
Bulletin. Mr. Clift said in a letter to Mr. Blaustein: “You once 
wrote me that your hope would be to make Storm Center ‘a 
picture of which every librarian may be proud.’ I think the 
film is just that, It carries with great conviction, an important 
message for every librarian.” 

John D. Henderson, Chairman of the ALA Intellectual 
Freedom Committee, has expressed this opinion: “Seeing the 
picture was a moving experience, particularly meaningful for 
librarians; it is extremely well cast and the dramatic clashes 
are presented in a most convincing manner, . . . It is pre- 
dicted that it will stir some controversy, and that there will 
be some difference of opinion regarding its meaning. Li- 
brarians willingly or no, will be the subject of attention for 
some time to come while the picture is on the boards." 

ALA is aiding in appropriate ways by helping those libra- 
rians who wish to do so to spread the good word about Storm 
Center when the picture is shown in their communities. 

Local representatives of Columbia Pictures, or exhibitors, 
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will be in touch with librarians wherever pos- 
sible to invite them to special previews at the 
time the picture is released in various areas of 
the country. 

Librarians may wish to make known their 
own reactions regarding Storm Center in com- 
munications to local film reviewers, news- 
paper editors and editorialists and radio and 
TV commentators. They may also want to 
bring the picture to the attention of civic or- 
ganizations with which they work and to have 
exhibits of library materials on intellectual 
freedom, including the ALA Library Bill of 
Rights, the Freedom to Read. President Eisen- 
hower's letter to ALA on intellectual freedom, * 
and their own book selection policies. 

Posters and other promotional materials 
will be sent to many libraries for local use. It 
is planned to include a guide for discussion 
leaders prepared by the ALA Office for Adult 
Education, 

The Motion Picture Association of America 
plans to make available a bookmark, prepared 
in cooperation with the New York Public Li- 
brary, which theaters showing Storm Center 
will offer to local libraries. The MPA will 
also make a special mailing to librarians in 
city high schools, colleges and universities of a 
Storm Center brochure. The brochure will 
also be distributed widely to officers and mo- 
tion picture chairmen of the organizations rep- 
resented in the Film Estimate Board of Na- 
tional Organizations, 


* These statements appear in the ALA Bul- 
letin, November, 1958. 











Adult Reading 


THE FIFTY-FIFTH YEARBOOK OF THE NATIONAL 
SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF EDUCATION, PART II 
Edited with an Introduction by David H. Clift. 

Cloth $4.00, Paper $3.25 


A collection of studies by experts in various fields on a vitally im- 
portant contemporary problem—the efficiency and discrimination 
with which Americans read. 


Contents 


WHAT DO ADULTS READ? Lester Asheim 
HOW WELL DO ADULTS READ? William S. Gray 
WHY ADULTS READ Wilbur Schramm 
READING AND RELATED MEDIA Edgar Dale 
THE ROLE OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN ADULT READING 


Grace T. Stevenson 


THE ROLE OF THE COLLEGE LIBRARY IN ADULT READING 
Arthur T. Hamlin 


THE USE OF PRINT IN ADULT EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 
Cyril O. Houle 


HOW BOOKS GET TO ADULT READERS David Н. Clift and Dan Lacy 
DEVELOPING READABLE MATERIALS Edgar Dale and Jeanne S. Chall 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF READING ABILITIES Paul A. Witty 


"One of the most significant studies for public librarians published in this 
generation. . . .” Emerson Greenaway, Director, The Free Library of Phila- 
delphia. 


“A notable series of papers . . . both informative and provocative." Publisher's 


Weekly. 


"Helpful to anyone who wants to improve the quality of adult living through 
adult reading. . . .” Ruth Strang, Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Available from your bookstore or from 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5750 Ellis Avenue Chicago 37 Illinois 
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The Craft by Which We Live 


Lawrence S. Thompson 


Mr. Thompson, director of libraries at the University of Kentucky, is the author 
of several books and a frequent contributor to the ALA Bulletin and other 
library periodicals. 

There are few dates to which we can peg the early chronology of printing 
with any certainty, but we do know for sure that 15 August 1956 is the 
quincentennial of the completion of at least one copy of Johann Gutenberg's 
forty-two line Bible. On 15 August 1456 Heinrich Cremer, vicar of St. 
Stephen's in Mainz, finished the rubrication of the noble vellum copy now in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, and he recorded the date at the end of the 
second volume. 

For five centuries the craft of printing has been the foundation stone of 
human destiny in the western world. Without it the freedom to read and 
write would not be present in the same measure that we know today, and 
what few libraries that might exist would be a far cry from the book collec- 
tions set up to serve a twentieth century public. 

The challenge that the first printer met and answered in the twilight of the 
middle ages has a very special meaning for our own day. Much like the 
twentieth century, the mid-fifteenth century was an age of democratization of 
educational opportunities (for better or for worse), expansion of universities, 
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increasingly high living standards, and rapidly 
developing technology. Books began to assume 
an importance they had never had before for 
many classes of Europeans. Even before 
Gutenberg’s day manuscripts had begun to ap- 
pear in much larger quantities and were even 
being sold at the fairs, and bookbinders flour- 
ished as they never had before. 

Changes in technology were almost as rapid 
in Gutenberg’s day as they are in our own. 
Commonplace things were involved, but they 
were as startling to the fifteenth century man 
as plastics and electronics were when they 
were first offered to the twentieth century. 
Paper had been known by man for thirteen 
hundred years, but it was not until the fifteenth 
century that it was produced and used in large 
quantities in central Europe. The practice of 
stamping with wood engravings may be traced 
to Japanese Buddhist documents of the eighth 
century or possibly even earlier, but it was not 
generally practiced in Europe before the first 
half of the fifteenth century. By the fourth 
decade of this century the production of xylo- 
graphic block books had begun, and at the 
same time we find stamps of whole words and 
. phrases on blind-tooled Gothic bindings. 

Thus the stage was set for the genius of 
Johann Gutenberg to give to the new age a 
method of producing books quickly and rela- 
tively cheaply in multiple copies. The raw 
material was present: paper, the notion of 
printing from elevated surfaces, and advanced 
techniques of metal working. Today we would 
have applied the concept of "team research" 
to the problem of adapting these facilities to 
rapid and inexpensive book production, Con- 
trary to Gutenberg's problems, a well subsi- 
dized team might not have been harrassed by 
constant litigation during its research, and it 
would probably have not been forced to sur- 
render all or most of the tools as soon as they 
were perfected. Nevertheless, Gutenberg did 
manage to achieve what only a group of highly 
paid technicians would do today; and his ac- 
complishment is the supreme tribute to the 
contribution of individual genius to human 
progress. Gutenberg did not work alone, but 
there is no sound proof that anyone else had 
the basic ideas for das Werk der Bücher, "the 
work of books." 

The big problem was to cut and cast type 
suitable for use in a heavy press. Fairly sim- 
ple chemical experimentation could have iden- 
tified the correct proportions of tin, bismuth, 
and antimony to use in printing types, but 
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Gutenberg had to learn the hard way, by un- 
scientific trial and error. And so it went with 
every step in creating the whole printing ap- . 
paratus, the geczuge mentioned in the Helma- 
sperger notarial instrument of 1455. Although 
Gutenberg created his new craft in violation of 
almost every rule of the game of twentieth 
century research, he must have known from the 
beginning what he really wanted to do, and he 
must have had the intuitive inspiration of gen- 
ius at precisely those crucial moments when 
he was on the borderline between success and 
failure. 

There have been efforts to give others the 
distinction of having invented printing with 
moveable types before Gutenberg, and it is 
not unlikely that there were other experiment- 
ers, but none with the skill, perseverence, and 
driving ambition of Gutenberg. At least no one 
else is positively known to have made the same 
invention independently of the experiments 
in Mainz. The fact that the technology of the 
age was ripe for the invention detracts in no 
way from Gutenberg's achievement. Through- 
out history it has been necessary to bring the 
right human intellect into the proper relation- 
ship with a given set of tools and circumstances 
to produce a great invention or idea. 

It is particularly significant that Gutenberg 
started Jis mature production on the highest 
conceivable plane by printing his monumental 
forty-two line Bible. To think of printing some 
two hundred copies (of which perhaps thirty- 
five were on vellum) of this magnificent but 
ponderous folio set in two volumes is stagger- 
ing; and even the modern facsimile by the Insel 
Verlag was one of the great publishing projects 
of modern times, There are private presses in 
America and Europe today which have taken 
five years or more to produce much less pre- 
tentious works, and this in spite of vastly im- 
proved presses, twenty-four hour service from 
the great type foundries when necessary, and 
ready availability of all sorts of paper. Even 
after Gutenberg lost control of his press, he 
continued his great work and maintained his 
standards of production; and it is proudly stated 
in the Catholicon of 1460 (most probably 
printed by Gutenberg) that the book was 
printed “non calami stili aut pennae, sed mira 
patronarum formarumque concordia, propor- 
tione et modulo.” And in 1468 Dr. Konrad 
Humery of Mainz reported that he had control 
of “certain forms, letters, instruments, tools, 
and other printing equipment” belonging to the 
late Johann Gutenberg. 
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write would not be present in the same measure that we know today, and 
what few libraries that might exist would be a far cry from the book collec- 
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educational opportunities (for better or for worse), expansion of universities, 
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Two years later the Orthographia of Gaspari- 
nus Barzizius, printed in Paris by Ulrich Gering, 
Martin Crantz, and Michael Friburger, made it 
quite plain that one Johann Gutenberg of Mainz 
had invented the new craft. The long and 
often tiresome claims of Dutchmen and French- 
men for priority in the invention of printing are 
somewhat less than plausible in the light of 
evidence supporting Gutenberg's right to be 
recognized as the inventor of printing. Today 
Gutenberg's supporters are as secure as Shake- 
speare's, even though his invention and its 
product are subject to the same constant criti- 
cal scrutiny as the plays of great Elizabethan. 
In neither case has there been sufficient evi- 
dence to attribute to anyone else the work of 
these two greatest figures of early modern times 
in northern Europe. 

A few salient facts about Gutenberg's inven- 
tion and his greatest product, the forty-two line 
Bible, stand out today with ineradicable clarity. 
Above all else, Gutenberg, like most other 
original thinkers and inventors, was not a typi- 
cal character of his age. He belonged less to 
the late middle ages than to the new era of 
Renaissance and Reformation wbich was just 
about to dawn in northern Europe. He seta 
standard of vision, of creative imagination in 
the graphic arts that has been followed by some, 
equalled by none. 

Who but a man who foresaw a new agé 
would have undergone the continuous harrass- 
ment of creditors and endured the annoyance 
of apparently unending litigation to reach his 
objective? Who but an idealist would have 
created a masterpiece of printing such as the 
forty-two line Bible in order to prove that great 
and good books could be available to all? And 
who but a man of unconquerable spirit would 
have resumed his craft after a crushing legal 
setback that deprived him of most of his equip- 
ment? 

In the subsequent history of the graphic arts 
there are few parallels to Gutenberg's great 
work. In typographical design the accomplish- 
ments of a Grandjean or a Bodoni were in ad- 
vance of their day, but neither of these artists 
of the book faced the obstacles that blocked 
Gutenberg's path. Alois Senefelder's discovery 
of lithography is considered by some to rank 
second after the invention of letterpress print- 
ing in the history of communication, but Sene- 
felders later years were crowned with com- 
fort and recognition that the aged Gutenberg 
never knew. William Morris was a deviant 
from the accepted type of his day, but he had 
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the satisfaction of attracting disciples'on two 
continents who respected his work and per- 
petuated his tradition. 

A second basic point in Gutenberg's inven- 
tion is that it was the first great triumph of 
technology. It is true that Gutenbergs ex- 
perimentation was something less than scienti- 
fic and that he was closer to a mediaeval than 
to a modern methodology. Nevertheless he 
had the creative imagination to conceive and 
execute the most complicated technical opera- 
tion that the world had known up to his day. 
A Friedrich Kónig or an Ottmar Mergenthaler 
had the benefit of four centuries of tradition, 
of refined tools, of wholesale equipment supply 
houses, and of power other than manual in the 
constructure of the steam press and the com- 
posing machine. Even Fournier and the Didots 
in the previous century had the advantage of 
working in a great city where every known 
mechanical contrivance and scientific apparatus 
were at their disposal. Gutenberg deserves a 
place alongside Leonardo in the history of early 
modern technology, and his one world-shaking 
invention had a far greater influence than any 
of Leonardo's miscellaneous sketches and em- 
bryonic machines. 

Ever since the fifteenth century printing has 
been blessed with practitioners who are for- 
ward-looking and have held their craft on the 
same level with other contemporary advances 
in technology. Constant refinements in the 
techniques of composition and presswork have 
kept printing in the forefront of technical ad- 
vances in each of the last four centuries. In 
the 1950's the photoset machine is a product of 
the most advanced knowledge of photography 
and electronics. The complicated chemistry of 
the modern paper industry and the great edi- 
tion binderies are additional symptoms of the 
trend started by Gutenberg in the craft he 
founded. 

From the sociological standpoint no per- 
sonality of the late middle ages or early mod- 
ern times had the same profound influence on 
his age and on posterity as Johann Gutenberg. 
To be sure, the some two hundred copies of 
the forty-two line Bible fell short of providing 
general access to the Vulgate text; but this edi- 
tion was two hundred times closer to that ob- 
jective than any previous edition in world his- 
tory Without Gutenberg, Martin Luther 
would likely have rounded out his life as a 
disgruntled Augustinian friar; or, had he still 
attempted his Reformation, his arsenal of 
weapons would have been vastly less effective. 
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Printers in all parts of Europe produced quanti- 
ties of books that fell into the hands of ex- 
plorers and adventurers; and Gutenberg, al- 
most as much as Columbus and those who fol- 
lowed him, had a large share of the responsi- 
bility for the discovery, settlement, and eco- 
nomic development of the western hemisphere 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

In our own day the printed word is a pri- 

mary basis both for a tyranny such as the Soviet 
Union or comparative democracy such as 
English-speaking North America. Without 
p our civilization would degenerate to a 
orm that we would not recognize. Without 
print the evilest features of mediaeval life 
would extend their shadow over any vestiges of 
modern civilization that might accidentally 
have evolved. 

Books there would be, and very magnificent 
books indeed, but they would be the books of a 
privileged few. Libraries, if they existed, 
would probably be a curious batch of miscel- 
laneous manuscript textbooks and compendia. 
‘Only a few perverted deviants from the great 
brotherhood of collectors might welcome an 
age of this sort in their pursuit of exclusiveness. 
On the contrary, ours is a day of universal op- 
portunity, and only the knave or the fool can 
fail to take advantage of the universal acces- 
sibility of schools and libraries. Both are based 
squarely on the craft by which we live, and for 
it we can thank only Johann Gutenberg in this 
memorable quincentennial year. 


INTERNATIONAL GUIDE 


An international guide for editors and pub- 
lishers which will help their readers and li- 
brarians around the world has just been re- 
leased by the International Organization for 
Standardization, Geneva, Switzerland. 

The recommendation is designed to shape the 
form of periodicals for order and clarity, 
which, the document says, will also make the 
task easier for the editor and the publisher. 

Also recently published by the International 
Organization for Standardization is an inter- 
national system for transliteration of oyrillic 
characters (used in Bulgarian, Russian, Ukran- 
ian, White Russian, and Serbian) into our own 
alphabet.. 

Copies of ISO Recommendation R9, Interna- 
tional System for the Transliteration of Cyril- 
lie Characters, are $1.00 from the American 
Standards Association, 70 East 45th Street, 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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BOOK FAIR OF THE AMERICAS 


Editors, publishers, librarians, writers and 
tourists from the 21 republics of the Western 
Hemisphere are expected to attend the first 
“Book Fair of the Americas," which-will be 
held this coming November in the University 
City of Caracas, Venezuela. 

Organized by the Central University of Vene- 
zuela, the cultural event is also sponsored by 
the Pan American Union, the general secretariat 
of the Organization of American States. 

Besides the visual presentation of the history 
of books and magazines in the Americas, the 
Fair will also include round table discussions 
by prominent literary figures on present-day 
cultural trends in the New World. 


LIBRARY SCHOOLS ACCREDITED DURING THE ALA 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE, JUNE 17-23, 1956 


Under the Standards for Accreditation adopted 
by the ALA Council, July 18, 1951, the ALA 
Board of Education for Librarianship ac- 
credited graduate programs in library science 
at the following library schools: 
University of Minnesota, Library School, 
Minneapolis 
University of Oklahoma, School of Li- 
brary Science, Norman 
University of Southern California, School 
of Library Science, Los Angeles 
University of Toronto, Library School, 
Toronto 
Western Reserve University, School of Li- 
brary Science, Cleveland 
In the fall of 1953 the Board began the evalua- 
tion of library schools formerly accredited 
under the 1933 Minimum Requirements for 
Library Schools. This current accrediting pro- 
gram will end as of June 30, 1957. Any pre- 
viously accredited library school which has 
not been visited and accredited by that date 
will no longer be carried on the accredited 
list by virtue of its previously accredited status. 
It will, however, be privileged to apply for 
accreditation at a later date and its applica- 
tion will be considered without prejudice. 


SALARY STATISTICS AVAILABLE 


Available from the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Maryland at $1.15 each: 

Salary Statistics of Large Public Libraries, 
a chart 26 X 27 inches including 1956 salary 
and 1955 operational statistics for 29 large 
public libraries. Address Publications. 
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The immediate goals: to define the common elements of success in a variety 
of adult programs; to assist the self-study of other small and medium-sized 
libraries; to provide a working text for library schools. 


AND MEANS... 


Chosen for their diversity of situation and outlook, the five libraries studied 
constitute a cross-section of the best in current library adult education prac- 
tice. Each is presented in depth: in the context of the community it serves, in 
the development and daily workings of its program. The result—reinforced 
by the author’s own wide experience in libraries like those she examines—is 
a concrete picture of the creative function adult education can have in the 
library program as a whole. This fresh approach—and the methods by which 
it was achieved—can be put to work in every library by way of the two detailed 
appendices. And as a teaching medium the book has already been substantially 
tested in the classrooms of the Rutgers Graduate School of Library Service, 
which originally sponsored the project under an ALA Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion grant. 
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LIBRARY ADULT EDUCATION IN ACTION 
FIVE CASE STUDIES by Eleanor Phinney 


192p. Cloth. $4.00 







CONTENTS 


Chapter 1: How the Case Studies Were Planned and Made. 


Chapter 2: Informal Education Service to the Individual; The Mount Vernon, New 
York, Publie Library. 


Chapter 3: Building Educational Services into a New Library’s Program; The St. Mary's 
County, Maryland, Memorial Library. 


Chapter 4: Initiating Adult Programs through Discussion Groups; The West Georgia 
Regional Library and the American Heritage Program. 


Chapter 5: А long-Established Library Uses the Newer Techniques; The La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, Publie Library. 


Chapter 6: Library-Community Interaction; The Memorial Hall Library, Andover, 
Massachusetts. 


Chapter 7: Summary and Conclusions. 


‚ Appendiz A: The Extent and Quality of а Library's Adult Educational Program; An Qut- 
line for Self-Study. 


Appendiz B: Observing a Library Program. 
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Simplify hook ordering — save typing time 
with Gaylords’ 5-part order forms! 


Here is a standard form that practically 
every size library can use to advantage. 
You consolidate typing, save time and help 
to eliminate transcription errors when order- 
ing books. 

Forms are 2-up, perforated in the middle. 
Strip of “one-shot” carbon is between each 
form, so one typing makes five copies. After 
typing, “snap out” the carbon, leaving sepa- 
rated order forms. 

Headings are spaced for typewriter use 
and tabulation stops. Size of form — 5 x 3% 
inches. 

Since the form is standard, in stock, there 
is no large minimum quantity to order — no 
extra plate costs. 


One typing gives you five copies: 
White, order copy for the dealer 


Yellow, for ordering L.C. or Wilson 
Cards 


Pink, library copy 
Green, workslip or fund copy 
Buff, temporary catalog card (punched 
to fit catalog drawer) 
Try Gaylords' No. 555 Multiple Copy 
Book Order Forms! Check these low prices! 


Plain With Library Imprint 
1,000 Forms. ........ $20.75 $26.75 


Lower prices on larger quantities 
Transportation charges paid 


For free sample, write to either office, requesting Form No. 555. 
Prove to yourself how you can simplify book order processing. 


LIBRARY 
SUPPLIES 
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Guide to x 
` Library Equipment and Supplies 


This guide appears as a result of reader interest in the monthly column, 


"Goods and Gadgets." 


Although the listings cannot pretend to be complete, it is hoped that the guide is sufficiently repre- 
sentative to be of general use. Suggestions for improving the guide, therefore, will be most welcome. 

Thanks are due Helen Geer, headquarters librarian, for her assistance in the preparation of the 
guide, and to the many suppliers who made their catalogs and listings available. 


A 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH Corp., 1200 Babbitt Rd., 
Cleveland 17. 

ELLIOTT Addressing Machine Co., 143 Albany St., 
bridge 39, Mass. 

HEYER Corp., 1850 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23. 

MASTER Addresser, 6500 W. Lake St., Minneapolis 16. 


Cam- 


Addressograph-—addressing, name and data writing 
machine and supplies, card printing equipment, charg- 
ing machines, numbering machines—Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corp., 1200 Babbit Rd., Cleveland 17. 


ADHESIVES 


(For descriptive material see article by Lawrence R. 

Huber, this issue.) 

Cellulose acetate tape 

Cloth tape 

Glue 

Paper tope 

Poste 

Plastic 

Adhesive remover 

Rubber cement 

BORDEN CO., 350 Madison Ave., New York 17. З 5 
6 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 
12 34 5 6 

DELKOTE, Inc., Wilmington 99, Del. and Berkeley, Cal. 6 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New 
Haven 2, Conn. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


ONGURA ч 


DENOYER-GEPPERT Со.., 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
40. 3 5 
GANE Brothers & Lane, Inc., 1335-45 W. Lake St., Chicago 


7. 3 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif, 
123 4 5 6 

LIBRARY Efficiency Corp., (See Bro-Dart Industries} 

LIQUICK-LEATHER, 132 Hawley St., Boston 10. 6 

MYSTIK Adhesive Products, 2635 N. Kildare Ave., Chicago 
з. 2 4 

PROMOTION Products, 110 W. 40th St., New York 18. 7 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
23 5 6 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar, St. Paul, 
123 4 5 6 
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SANFORD Mfg. Co., 2740 Washingtan Blvd., Bellwood, ill. 
3 5 8 

TIME-SAVING Specialties, 2816 Dupont Ave., South, Min- 
neapolis. 1 2 6 

TRELLO Development Co., 14042 Erwin St., 
(liquid adhesive) 

UNION Rubber & Asbestos Co., Trenton, N.. 3 5 7 


Philadelphia 16 


All-Brite—lighting fixtures—Fluorescent Fixtures of Cali- 
fornia, 3220 18th St., San Francisco. 


Ampex—sound recorder—Ampro Corp., 2835 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago 18. 


Apeco Auto-Stat — photocopier — American Photocopy 
Equipment Co., 1920 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 26. 


Assembly—lómm sound projector—Victor Animatograph 
Corp., Davenport, la. 


Atomic Jewel—record dust eliminator—Robins Industries 
Corp., 41-08 Bell Blvd., Bayside 61, N.Y. 


AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT 


(See Files and Filing Equipment, Projection Room 
Shades, Projection Screens, Projectors, Record 
Players, Recordings, Sound Recorders, Sound 
Recorders-Equipment) 


Audograph—sound recorder—Gray Audograph Corp., 620 
N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 11, 


Avtomagie—card finding system—Wheeldex & Simpla 
Products, Inc., 40 Bank St., White Plains, N.Y. 


Auto-Page—drive-up book return—Boardman Co., 
Box 1152, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


P.O. 


Austostat—photocopier—American 
Co., 2849 N. Clark St., Chicago 14. 


Photocopy Equipment 


AWARD PINS 


MURPHY, Michael M., P.O. Box 865, St. Cloud, Minn. 
LIBRARY Products, Inc., Sturgis, Mich. 


Balopticon—opaque projector—Bausch & Lamb Optical 
Co., 635 St. Paul St., Rochester 2, N.Y. 
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Bancroft-—bóok cloth—Albert D. Smith & Co., inc., 1430 
Broadway, New York 18. 


Best-Test—rubber cement—Union Rubber & Asbestos Co., 
Trenton, N.J. ` 


. Bestine—rubber cement—Union Rubber & Asbestos Co., 
Trenton, NJ. 


Bind-Art—liquid plastic adhesive—Bro-Dart Industries, 


Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 


Bind-X-—pressure sensitive label—Cel-U-Dex Corp, 1 


Main St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 
BINDERIES 

See also Pre-binders for firms which rebind used books 
and pre-bind new books. 
Arizona 


Arizona library Binding Co. 
311 W. Monroe St. 
Phoenix 


California 


Pacific Library Binding Co. 
770 E. Washington Blvd., Los Angeles 


Valley Library Bindery 
2415 Divisodero St. 
Fresno 


Colorado 


Denver Book Binding Co. 
2223 Walton St., Denver 


Dieter Book Binding Co. 
1130 23rd St., Denver 


Connecticut 


Peck Bindery 
P.O. Box 977, New Haven 


Georgia 

-National Library Bindery Co. of Ga. 
2395 Peachtree Rd. N.E., Atlanta 
Illinois 

Book Shop Bindery 

306 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
Hertzberg-New Method, Inc. 
Vandalia Rd., Jacksonville 


Peoria Book Bindery 
106 $. Adams, Peoria 


Commercial Book Bindery 
1325 Commercial St., Belleville 
Indiana 


Heckman Bindery, Inc. 
North Manchester 


National Library Bindery Co. of Indiana 
546 S. Meridian St., Indianapolis 


lowa 


Kolarik Book Binding Co. 
3002 Madison St., Cedar Rapids 
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Louisiana 

Everett's Bindery 

811 Whittington St., Bossier City 
Maryland 

Charles L. Elliott Co. 

1907 Rosedale St., Baltimore 


Joseph Ruzicka 

606 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore 
Massachusetts 

F. J. Barnard & Co. 

101 Mystic Ave., Medford 
Dura Book Binding Co. 

202 Elm St., Marlboro 


National Library Bindery Co. 
271 Park St., West Springfield 


J. S. Wesby & Sons 

44 Portland St., Worcester 
Michigan 

Berrien Book Bindery 
Berrien Springs 
Minnesota 


The Bookbinders 
3rd St. & Second Ave., Minneapolis 


Maplewood Bookbindery 
Hutchinson 

Missouri 

Reynolds Bindery 

4400 East 24th St., Kansas City 
Nebraska 


Capitol City Bindery 

Lincoln 

Charles Elce & Son 

2626 N. 48th St., Lincoln 
New Jersey 

James Brown & Son 

191 Lembeck Ave., Jersey City 
New Mexico 

New Mexico Bookbinders 
2739 Campbell Rd., Albuquerque 
New York 

Acme Bindery, Inc. 

287 Washington St., Buffalo 


Albert Berger Co. 
16 East 12th St., New York 


Chivers Book Binding Co. 
20 Clifton Ave., Staten Island 5, N.Y. 


Dess & Talan Co. 
219 East 144th St., New York 


Glick Bookbindery Co. 
21-16 43rd Ave., Long Island City, N.Y. 


MacDonald & Maier, Inc. 
68 East 131st St., New York 


Mutual Library Bindery Co. 
Р.О. Box 542, Syracuse 
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Ridley’s Book Bindery 
104 Maple Ave.,*ithaca 


Rochester Book Bindery 
165 St. Paul St., Rochester 


North Carolina 


"Joseph Ruzicka 
228 E. Market St., Greensboro 


Ohio 
Art Guild Bindery 
324 E. 9th St., Cincinnati 


George А. Flohr Co. 
809 Walnut St., Cincinnati 


General Book Binding Co. 
1766 E. 133rd St., E. Cleveland 


Kalmbecher Book Binding Co. 
2830-13ist., Toledo 


National Library Bindery Co. of Ohio 
1766 E. 133rd St., E. Cleveland 


George Н. Sand Co. 
1902 Colerain Ave., Cincinnati 


Weise-Winckler Bindery, Inc. 
27-29 W. Court St., Cincinnati 


Oklahoma 


Motter Book Binding Co. 
Box 767, Muskogee 






A well bound book is pleasing to the eye. The appearance of a 
book depends upon the skill of the craftsmen who produce it. 
Good materials are essential but workmanship is the factor that 


really counts. 


Are YOU getting the most for YOUR money? 


The price you pay is not an indication of the cost per circulation! 


from any angl 


‚ .. from any angle your eyes 
rest on QUALITY BINDING 


Pennsylvania 


Arnold's Book Bindery, Inc. 
700 Washington St., Reading а 


Charles W. Fredd Co. 
849 Anthracite Ave., Kingston 


Library Bindery Co. of Pa., Inc. 
212 North 12th St., Philadelphia 


Savidge & Krimmel 
232 North 15th St., Philadelphia 
Texas 


Hill Book Bindery 
6519 N. Lamar Blvd., Austin 


library Binding Co. 

2900 Franklin Ave., Waco 
Washington 

College Place Bindery 

15 S.E. Third St., College Place 
Wisconsin 

School Service Bindery 

Columbus 

Utah 

Hiller Book Binding Co. 

255 S. First West St., Sait Lake City 
Canada 

Harpell's Press Co-Operative 
Gardenvale, P.Q. 
BINDERS-—NEWSPAPER 
Forman, О. J., Co., Monmouth, IIl. 







Heckman offers the finest in craftmanship, library bindings in 
accordance with the Specifications for Class "A" Binding of the ALA and LBI, 28 day service, 
pickup and delivery, and binding shipments that are pleasing to the eye from any angle. 


So, if: you are not getting the most for your money, get in touch with us quickl 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA. 
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G 
BOOK-AID® TAPE 


has all these advantages 


€ Pyroxylin coated embossed cloth sur- 
face for richness and easy lettering! 


€ Welds firmly to all book surfaces! Е 


€ Adhesive will not "bleed" at edges nor 
through the cloth! T 


ө Closely woven texture adds strength, | 
body and workability! 
E 


€ Ten beautiful colors brighten shelves, 
blend or harmonize with bindings! 


ө More economical, too — supplied in 12" 
variations up to 4" in width! 


ө Also excellent for reinforcing pam- 
phlets, juveniles, record albums, pic- 
tures and other materials. 


Write for FREE illustrated 
booklet, "Modern, Simpli- 
fied Book Repair”, 


Lro Dart INDUSTRIES 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY DIVISION 


88 East Alpine St., Newark 5, N. J. 
1883 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. .: 
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BINDERS—RARE BOOKS AND DOCUMENTS 


DONNELLEY, R. R. & Sons Co., 350 E. 22nd St., Chicago 16. 
FRANCK, Peter, Gaylordsville, Conn. 

GERLACH, Gerhard, 109 E. 31st St., New York City. 
HERTZBERG, Ernst and Son, 1751 Belmont Ave., Chicago. 


BINDERS (PROTECTIVE) : b 


Book 

Magazine 

Music 

Pamphlet 

Transparent 

Decorative inserts 

Newspaper 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 
12 34 5 6 7 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 
2, Con. 1 2 3 4 5 

ELLIOTT, John M., Box 624, Chillicothe, Mo. 6 

FORMAN, О. J., Co., Monmouth, Ill. 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 
12 34 5 

GREEN Industries, Marvalux Div., 47 Ann St., New York 38. 
2 4 

HUNTTING, H. R., Co., Inc., 29 Worthington St., Spring- 
field 3, Mass. 2 

LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp. (See Bro-Dart Industries) 

MAGAFILE Co., Box 2615, Merchants Station, St. Louis 2, 

Mo. 1 2 3 4 

MARADOR Corp., 1722 Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 26. 
2 4 5 

McBEE Co., Athens, Ohio. 1 2 3 4 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
245 7 

SUBSCRIPTION Service Co., Inc., 401 Tuscaloosa Ave., S.W., 
Birmingham 11, Ala. 2 

UNIVERSAL Bookbindery, Inc., 800 Block Ave., San Antonio 
8, Tex. 2 5 

WIRE-O-SALES Co., Inc., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 2 


мотором = 


Book-Aid—embossed cloth mending tape—Bro-Dart Indus- 
tries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 


BOOK BINDING AND REPAIRING 


(For descriptive material see article by Lawrence R. 

Huber, July-August (ALA Bulletin, 1955.) 

Adhesive mending tape 

Cloth 

Cleaners 

Equipment 

Lacquer and shellac 

Leather preservative 

Plastic adhesives 

Glue 

Binder’s Board 
10 Mending kits 

ATHOL Manufacturing Co., 120 E. 41st St., New York 17. 
2 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 
124 5 6 7 8 9 10 

DAVEY Co., 164 Laidlaw Ave., Jersey City 6, NJ. 9 

DELKOTE, Inc., Wilmington 99, Del. and Berkeley, Calif. 
13 5 7 8 j 


WVONAatAWNH = 
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EMCO Library Supplies, Inc., Madison 1, Wis., and New 
Haven 2, Conn. 1 2 3 4 5 7 8 9 10 
ENNISON Manufacturing Co., 300 Howard St., Framing- 
ham, Mas. 1 2 

ENOYER-GEPPERT, 5235-5259 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
40. 1 

ANE Brothers & Lane, Inc., 1335-45 W. Lake St., Chi- 
cago 7. 1 2 4 5 6 8 

AYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., Stockton, Calif. 1 
23 4 57 8 

OLLISTON Mills, Norwood, Mass. 2 

YEAL School Supply Co., 8312 Birkhoff Ave., Chicago 20. 
1 2 4 9 

NTERLAKEN Mills, Fiskeville, R.I. 2 

:ТН-О-СВЕМЕ Sales, 1170 Sheepshead Bay Rd., Brooklyn 
35. 6 

BRARY EFFICIENCY Corp. (See Bro-Dart Industries] 
QUICK-LEATHER, 32 Hawley St., Boston 10. 6 7 
YSTIK Adhesive Products, 2635 N. Kildare Ave., Chicago 
30. 1 

DTDEVIN Machine Co., 1221 38th St., Brooklyn 18. 4 
*. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., St. Paul, 1 2 3 4 
5 6 7 8 

tANSPARO Co., Р.О. Box 838, New Rochelle, N.Y. 1 
2 

:MINGTON RAND, Ine., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
123 45 7 8 

WITH, Albert D., & Co., 1430 Broadway, New York 18. 
2 

"ECIAL Fabrics, Inc., Saylesville, КВ... 2 

ME-SAVING Specialties, 2816 Dupont Ave., South Min- 
neapolis 8. 1 2 7 

ZANSPARENT PROTECTION Co., 60 Park Place, Newark 
2, NJ. 1 


OOK CONVEYORS 


RT METAL Construction Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 
LOBE-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati 12. 

\ATOT, D. A., Inc., 1535 Altgeld St., Chicago 14 
LSON, Samuel, Mfg. Co., Inc., 2422 Bloomingdale Ave., 
Chicago 47. 

APIDS-STANDARD Co., Inc., Grand Rapids 2. 
EMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
IRGINIA METAL Products, Inc., 1112 First National Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 22. 


OOK COVERS 


RO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 
CHOLASTIC Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 


OOK DEPOSITORY 


OARDMAN Co., P.O. 1152, Oklahoma City, Okla. (Drive- 
up book return} 


ООК EXHIBITS 

SSOCIATED Libraries, Inc., 3622 Pearl St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

OOK Fairs, Inc., Michigan City, Ind. 

'HILDREN'S Reading Service, 1078 St. John's Place, 
Brooklyn 13. 

JUNTTING, Н. R., Co., Inc., Springfield 3, Mass. 
AcCLURG, A. C., & Co., 333 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11. 
;)CHOOL Book Bazaars, Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36. 
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A Small List of 
Distinguished Books 


THE DARK VIRGIN 


The Book of Our Lady 
of Guadalupe 


Edited by DONALD 
DEMAREST and 
COLEY TAYLOR 


A selective anthology, presenting the important 
documents concerning the apparitions of the Virgin 
Mary in Mexico in 1531, when she proclaimed her- 
self the protectress and patroness of the Indians, 
who were then being enslaved and destroyed by the 
Spanish conquerors. Most of the material is here 
translated into English for the first time. Beautifully 
illustrated with line engravings, photographs, and 
a full-color reproduction of the Sacred Portrait of 
Our Lady of Guadalupe. $5.00 


Catholic Book Club selection 


THE FIVE DEVILS 
OF KILMAINHAM 


a novel of suspense 


by ESTHER MORGAN McCULLOUGH 


Set in Ireland in the 1880's, this story of murders 
which actually took place in the suburbs of Dublin 
is an historieal novel of genuine merit. 93.75 
“a.a. as good a tale of Irish village life as we 
have had in years . . . a love story that will put a 
lump in your throat and a crime story that will 
raise the hackles on your neck.” 
Victor P. Hass, Omaha World-Herald 
‚ .. full of suspense, character study, and vivid 
human drama." Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
*. , o а masterpiece of suspense.” 
John MeManis, Detroit News 


TORERO: A Bullfighter's Day 


Photographs by the MAYOS; 
text by ENRIQUE GUAL 


This is the first book to present pictorially the full 
course of the bullfight. The most notable matadors 
are shown in action by enlarged motion-picture 
shots selected from a ten-year file of documentary 
film in Mexico. 83.75 
“They cover every step from the rising of the 
matador to his triumph or his dusty death.” 
Walter Trohan, Chicago Tribune 
. unassumingly and unerringly professional,” 
The News, Mexico City 


THE GOLDEN ANGEL 


Papers on Proust 


by ELLIOTT COLEMAN 


À unique and beautifully written study of Proust's 
religious symbolism, The Golden Angel provides 
the key that unlocks the profound inner meaning 
of Proust’s great masterpiece. $3.50 
“, .. has brought to light the nuances of sym- 
bolism and contemplative vision in the work of 
Marcel Proust.” Georges Cattaui, Critique, Paris 
“The excellence of Mr. Coleman’s interpretative 
studies recommends The Golden Angel to all stu- 

dents of modern literature.” 
R. F. Grady, S.J. in Best Sellers 


COLEY TAYLOR, Inc. Publishers 
145 East 63rd Street, New York 21 


LA 
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BOOK: HOLDERS AND DISPLAYERS 


BOOKMASTER Co., First National Bank Bldg., Miami, Okla. 
BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 
DAME, Nathaniel, 19 Belmont, Cambridge 38. 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 

2, Conn. 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 
LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp. (See Bro-Dart Industries) 
LIBRARY PRODUCTS, Inc. Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. 
REMINGTON RAND, inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


BOOK IMPORTERS 


AUDUBON Book Service, 415 Lincoln Ave., Brooklyn 8. 
BENTLEY, Robert Co., 8 Ellery St., Cambridge 8. 
BERLANT Associates, 4917 W. Jefferson Blvd., Los Angeles 
16. 
BRITISH Book Centre, 122 Е, 55th St., New York 22. 
CANNER, J. 5., and Co., Inc., 46 Millmont St., Boston 19. 
FRENCH BOOK GUILD, 145 W. 57th St., New York 19. 
GOTTSCHALK, Paul, 21 Pearl St., New York 4. 
JOHNSON, Walter L, 125 E. 23rd St, New York 10. 
LAMPL & POLAND, 119 Е, 18th St., Costa Mesa, Calif. 
LIBRARIE de France, 610 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 
PACKAGE Library of Foreign Children's Books, 69-41 Groton 
St., Forest Hills, L.I., New York. 
PHIEBIG, Albert J., P.O. Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 
STECHERT-HAFNER, 31 E. 10th St, New York 3. 
TUTTLE, Chorles E., 28 S. Main St., Rutland, Vt. 
WITTENBORN and Company, 38 E. 57th St., New York 22. 


BOOK JOBBERS 
(See Book Wholesalers) 


BOOK MARKING-—EQUIPMENT _ ү. 


ALTAIR Machinery Corp., 55 Vondam St, New York 13. . 
BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 
DEMCO Library Supplies, Inc., Madison 1, Wis., and New 
Haven 2, Conn. А 
GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 
LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp. (See Bro-Dart Industries} 
REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
TIME-SAVING Specialties, 2816 Dupont Ave., S., Minne- 
apolis 8. 


BOOK MARKS 


ANTIOCH Bookplate Co., Yellow Springs, Ohio 
CHILDREN'S Book Council, 50 W. 53rd St., New York 19. 
MURPHY, Michael M., P.O. Box 865, St. Cloud, Minn. 
LIBRARY Products, Inc., Sturgis, Mich. 


BOOKMOBILES 


1 Motorized 
2 Trailer type’ 
GERSTENSLAGER Co., Wooster, О. 1 
MORONEY, Thomas F., Co., Ince., 433 Boston Turnpike, 
Shrewsbury, Mas. 1 2 
MOBILE-OFFICE, Inc., 30 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 2. 2 
PACIFIC Body Builders, Inc., 1812 N.E. Grand Ave., Port- 
land 12, Ore. 1 
UNIVERSAL SALES, Inc., Delaware, О. 1 





Our men talk library language 















eat 
: MI 


UTE: 


Our field sales engineers see book- 
Ё mobiles the same way you do. They 
think in terms of shelving, comfort 
for library personnel and book bor- 
rowers, lighting, and charge-out 
facilities. They make it a point to be 
sure that you have the size and style 
of bookmobile consistent with your 
library's requirements and the op- 
erating budget. Write us for details. 


Gerstenslager 


The Gerstenslager Co. 
Wooster, Ohio 
Established 1860 


BOOKMOBILES 
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BOOK ORDER FORMS—WMultiple Copy 
DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 


2, Conn. 
" GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 


- Booknote—Book cover protector—Delkote, Inc., Wilming- 


ton 99, Del. 


Book-Printer—photocopier designed for book copying— 
Cormac Industries, Inc., 80 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 


BOOK PLATES 


ANTIOCH Bookplate Co., Yellow Springs, O. 

CHILDREN'S Book Council, 50 W. 53rd St., New York 19. 
GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 
LIBRARY PRODUCTS, Inc., Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. 
REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


BOOK RENTAL 
McNAUGHTON Libraries, Inc., Box 273, Altoona, Pa. 


BOOK REPAIRING 
(See Book Binding and Repairing) 


Book-Saver--plastic adhesive—Delkote, Inec., Wilmington 
99, Del. 


BOOK SHELVING 


1 Wood 
2 Steel 
3 Bracket-type 
4 Freestanding 
5 Sliding 
6 Storage 

AMES, W. R., Co., 150 Hooper St, San Francisco 7. 2 
3.4 5 6 

ART METAL Construction Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 2 3 4 
5 6 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., ond Los Angeles 25. 
1 4 

BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5. 1.4 

DELUXE Metal Furniture Co., 456 Struthers St., Warren, 
Po, 2 4 6 

EDUCATORS Furniture and Supply Co., inc., 5912 В Sh, 
Sacramento. 1 4 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 
1 4 

GENERAL Fireproofing Co., Youngstown 1, Ohio. 2 3 
4 6 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 2 3 4 5 6 

HAMILTON Manufacturing Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 2 3 
4 5 6 

HINES, Edward, Lumber Co., 2431 S. Wolcott Ave., Chicago 
8. 1 A^ 

LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp. (Set Bro-Dart Industries) 

MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 1 4 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
123 4 56 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar, St. Paul, 1 
2 

SJOSTROM, John E., Co., Inc., 1716 N. Tenth St., Phila- 
delphia 22. 1 3 4 


CUSTOM-MADE 


IN SMALL QUANTITIES! 


ums 
E эзел," 





MULTIPLE 
COPY BOOK 
ORDER FORMS 


Fits the Budget... 


of the small and medium sized 
libraries. You no longer have to 
order in excessive quantities. Now 
you can order a few thousand; and 
at a reasonable price, too! 


Adjusted to Your Book 
Ordering Routines. 


You don't have to change your ways 
to fit a form. Demco's Multiple Copy 
Book Order Forms are tailored to 
your specifications. 


Saves You Time and Money. 


These order forms save you three or 
more typing operations. You just 
can't afford to pass up this time 
saving idea. 


e orco 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN » NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 
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SLYD-IN Broducts, 2307 Princess Ann St., Greensboro, N.C. 
13 4 

STANDARD Wood Products Corp., 47 W. 63rd St., New 

` York 23, 1 4 

VALVERDE Co., Inc., 1146 Caponse Ave., Scranton 9, Pa. 
1 : 

VIRGINIA METAL Products, Inc., 1112 First National Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, 2 3 4 5 6 


BOOK SHELVING—PARTITIONS 


AMES, W. R., Co., 150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7. 

BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5. 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 

REMINGTON RAND, lnc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

SLYD-IN Shelving, 2307 Princess Ann St,, Greensboro, N.C. 


BOOK STACKS 


1 Freestanding 
2 Multi-tier 
AMES, W. R., Co., 150 Hooper St., San Francisco7. 1 2 
ART METAL Construction Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 1 2 
BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER Co., 623 $. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5. 1 
ESTEY METAL Products, 4 Catherine St., Red Bank, N.J. 2 
GENERAL Fireproofing Co., Youngstown 1, Ohio. 1 2 
GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 1 2 
HAMILTON Manufacturing Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 1 2 
REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
1 2 
STANDARD Wood Products Corp., 47 W. 63rd St, New 
York 23. 1 
VIRGINIA METAL Products, Inc., 1112 First National Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, 1 2 


BOOK STACKS——ACCESSORIES 


1 Book supports, plate 
2 Book supports, wire 
3 Cord frame 
4 Index holder 
5 Range Indicators 
6 Shelf label holder 

AMES, W. R., Co., 150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7. 1 
23 4 5 6 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 
1 5 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Inc., Madison 1, Wis., and New 
Haven 2, Conn. 1 6 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 
1 6 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 1 
6 

GREEN Industries, 47 Ann St., New York 38. 6 

HAMILTON Manufacturing Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 1 2 
3.4 5 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
123 4 & 

VIRGINIA METAL Products, Inc., 1112 First National Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, 1 3 4 5 


23 4 5 


BOOK STAMPING TYPE 
ALTAIR Machinery Corp., 55 Vandam St, New York 13. 
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BOOK SUPPORTS 
(See Book Stacks—Accessories ) 


BOOK TRUCKS Е 


AMES, W. R., Co., 150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7. А 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 

BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER Co., 623 5. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5. 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Inc., Madison 1, Wis., and New 
Haven 2, Conn. 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 

IDEAL School Supply Co., 8312 Birkhoff Ave., Chicago 20. 

MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 

REMINGTON RAND, Jnc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

ROLL-RITE Corp., 8th & Jefferson Sis., Oakland 7, Calif, 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar St., St. Paul. 

SJOSTROM, John E., Co., Inc., 1716 N. Tenth St., Phila- 
delphia 22. 

SUBSCRIPTION Service Co., 401 Tuscaloosa Ave., S.W., 
Birmingham 11, Ala. 

VIRGINIA METAL Products, 1112 First National Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22. 


BOOK WEEK MATERIALS 


CHILDREN'S Book Council, 50 W. 53rd St., New York 19. 
LIBRARY PRODUCTS, Inc., Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. 


BOOK WHOLESALERS 


Some of the following wholesalers and approximately 800 
independent magazine and paper-bound book wholesalers 
handle several “of the leading lines of paper-bound books. 
AMERICAN News Co., 131 Varick St, N.Y. 13 (or your 

nearest branch]. 

ASSOCIATED Libraries, Inc., 3622-24 Pearl St., Philadelphia. 
BAKER & TAYLOR Co.,.1429 N. Broad St, Hillside, N.J. 
CAMPBELL and Hall, Inc., 131 Clarendon St, Boston 17. 
CHILDREN'S Reading Service, 1078 St. John's Place, Brook- 
lyn 13. ^ 
DAME, Nathaniel & Co., 19 Belmont St, Cambridge 38. 
DAUB, Albert, & Co., Inc., 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
EDUCATIONAL Services, 1730 Eye St, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 
GILL, J. K., Co., Portland 4, Ore. 
HUNTTING, H. R., Co., Springfield 3, Mass. 
IMPERIAL Book Co., 24 W. Rittenhouse St., Philadelphia 44. 
McCLURG, A. C., & Co., 333 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11. 
PERSONAL Book Shop, (See Campbell and Hall) 
ROEMER, A. H., Co., Inc., 39 Maple St., Summit, N.J. 
ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar St., St. Paul. 
SCHOLASTIC Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 
STECHERT-HAFNER, lnc., 31 E. 10th St., New York 3. 
VROMAN, А. C., Inc., 383 S. Pasadena Ave., Pasadena 2. 
WILCOX & Follett, 1000 W. Washington, Chicago. 


Bound to Stay Bound—prebound books—New Method 
Book Bindery, inc., Jacksonville, I. 


BOXES—PAMPHLET 
{See Files and Filing Equipment) 


BULLETIN BOARDS 
(See Display Panels) 


ALA BULLETIN 
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HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY • 


books in 36 inches! 


Follow the rows of books 
back to the Hamilton 
Compo stacks along the 
wall. All these books 

were held by the two empty 
stacks in this library's 
circulating book section. 
These books—642 of 
them—require only 36 
inches of wall space. Compo 
stacks actually double the 
capacity of your present 
space— permit a more open 
and efficient book area. 





















Unique drawer-type 
design lets you place books 
on three sides of each 
Compo sliding shelf. Yet 
every book is easily 
accessible. 


If you're interested in 
solving a more-books-than- 
space problem, write for 
complete Compo stack 
information. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 


TACKS 


TWO RIVERS, 
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WISCONSIN 


HUNTIING'S 


NEW REVISED 
(To Summer 1956) 


STANDARD JUVENILE CATALOG 


Indicates Titles For Which 
WILSON CATALOG CARDS 
ARE AVAILABLE 
OVER 11,000 TITLES INCLUDED 
— SUPPLIED IN 


PUBLISHER'S BINDING 
HUNTTING QUALITY BUCKRAM 
PLASTI-KLEER* ECONOMY BINDING 


Also available! 

Our complete list of prebound 
PRIMERS AND READERS 
and EASY BOOKS 
If you have not received your copies of the 
above send for them today 
THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 


29 Worthington Street 
Springfield 3, Mass. 




















Over a Half Century Serving 
Libraries and Schools 





* Trade-Mark of Bro-Dart Industries, Inc. 


t 


AUDIO-VISUAL 
(See Files and Filing Equipment) 


CABINETS, 


Cactus Cleanser—(See Demco Book Cleaner] 


CARDS— CATALOG 


BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 
2, Conn. 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

WALKER Goulard Plehn Co., 450 Pearl St., New York 38. 


CARDS— PRINTED 


FIDES, 25 East St. James St., Montreal, Can. 

LIBRARY of Congress, Washington 15, D.C. 

MB NUBOOK Cards, P.O. Вох 585, Oak Park, lll. 

WILSON, H. W., Co., 950-72 University Ave., New York 
52. 


CarOvan-—Chevrolet Bookmobiles—Universal Sales, Inc., 
Delawore, O. 


CARRELLS AND CARRELL DESKS 


AMES, W. R., Co., 150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7. 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25 

DESIGN and Production, Inc., 1912 Duke St., Alexandria, 
Va. 

GENERAL Fireproofing Co., Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
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GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 

HAMILTON Manufacturing Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 

MYRTLE DESK Co., High Point, N.C. 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

SJOSTROM, John E., Co., Inc., 1716 N. Tenth St., Phila- * 
delphia 22. К, 

STANDARD Wood Products Corp., 47 W. 63d St, New 
York 23. 

VIRGINIA METAL Products, Inc., 1112 First National Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 22. 

Cello clip—map filing system—Globe-Wernicke Co., Cin- 
cinnati 12. 

Challenger—plastic binders-—Marador Corp., 1722 Glen- 
dale Blvd., Los Angeles 26. 


CHARGING MACHINES 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH Corp., 
Cleveland 17. 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 

INTERNATIONAL Business Machines Corp., 590 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 

RECORDAK Corp., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22. 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


1200 Babbitt Rd., 


Checker—wardrobe equipment—Vogel-Peterson Co., 1121 
W. 37th St., Chicago 9. 


Checkerette—portable wardrobe equipment —Vogel-Peter- 
son Co., 1121 W. 37th St., Chicago 9. 


COMMEMORATIVE TABLETS 


INTERNATIONAL Bronze Tablet Co., 150 W. 22nd St., New 
York 11. 


CLASSIFICATION TAPES 
BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 


Classmate 4—16 mm sound projector—Victor Animato- 
graph Corp., Davenport, la. 


Classroom—silver surfaced projection screen—Radiant 
Mfg. Corp., 2627 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8. 
CLOCKS 
(See Time Systems) 


Cointypers—coin operated rental typewriters—Gramont 
Corp., 2756 Rowena Ave., Los Angeles 39. 


Compo Stacks—sieel drawer stacks—Hamilton Manvfac- 
turing Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 

Conqueror—spirit duplicator—Heyer Corp., 1850 S. Kost- 
ner Ave., Chicago 23. : 

Constat—portable dryprocessor—F. G. Ludwig, inc., Old 
Saybrook, Conn. 


Contoura—photocopier—F. C. 
brook, Conn. 


Ludwig, Inc., Old Say- 

Copyfix—photocopier—Remington Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 

Copyflex—photocopier—Chas. Bruning & Co., Inc., 4700 
Montrose Ave., Chicago 41. 

Copy-rite—duplicating equipment and supplies—Wolber 
Duplicator & Supply Co., 1201 W. Cortland St., Chicago 
14. 
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Copysette—carbon paper—Demco Library Supplies, Madi- 
son 1, Wis., and New Haven 2, Conn. 

CRAYONS 
(See Marking Devices) 


' Crescent—tape recorder—Forman, О. J., Co., Monmouth, 
Hl. 


Criterior—periodical  binding—Hertzberg-New Method, 


Inc., Jacksonville, 111. 
CUTTER TABLES 
Huntting, H. R., Co., Inc., Springfield 3, Mass. 


D-P Carrells—modular study carrells—Design and Pro- 
duction, Inc., 1912 Duke St., Alexandria, Va. 
DECORATIVE INSERTS 


BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 
ELLIOTT, John M., Box 624, Chillicothe, Mo. 


Deluxe—magazine binders—Bro-Dart Industries, Newark 
5, N.J., and Los Angeles 34. 


Delcote—plastic spray coating for books—Demco Library 
Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 2, Conn. 


Demco Book Cleaner—formerly called Cactus Cleanser 
—Demco Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New 
Haven 2, Conn. 


Demco-Seal—plastic mending tape—Demco Library Sup- 
plies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 2, Conn. 


Densi-Wood—library furniture—Remington Rand, Inc., 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

DEODORIZERS 

AMERICAN Dryer Corp., 1324 Locust St., Philadelphia 7. 

SPECIALTIES Division, General Manufacturing and Distrib- 
uting Co., Quincy, Mich. 

DEHUMIDIFIERS 


AQUA-SORB Corp., East Orange, N.J. 

CHRYSLER Airtemp Sales Corp., 125 West End Ave., New 
York. 

EBCO Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O. 

FRIGIDAIRE Division, General Motors, Detroit, Mich. 

DICTATING EQUIPMENT 


(See Sound Recorders) 


Dictorel—dictating transcribing machine—Pentron Indus- 
tries, Inc., 777 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24. 


Discabinets—phonograph record files—Wallach & Associ- 
ates, 1589 Addison Rd., Cleveland 3. 


DISPLAY CASES 
(See Exhibit Cases) 


DISPLAY LETTERS 
(See Letters—Display) 


JULY-AUGUST 
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STEEL LIBRARY 
SHELVING 


Lol 








WRITE 
FOR FREE 
BULLETIN 





469 Struthers Street 
WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA 


A DIV. OF ROYAL METAL MFG., CO. 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 
: І 


MARADOR NX 


2 Penny-Pincher 


One-piece cover, front and back of translucent 
flexible Vinyl plastic. Snap-out metal parts. 
Choice of three colors. 8 sizes. Economical, 
durable. Write for information. 


MARADOR CORPORATION 


1722 GLENDALE BLVD.,LOS ANGELES 26,CALIF. 


2A FREE ESTIMATES 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


DELUXE METAL FURNITURE CO. 
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DISPLAY PANELS 


BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 
DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 
2, Conn. 


DESIGN and Production, Inc., 1912 Duke St., Alexandria, 
Va. 

EDUCATIONAL Services, 1730 Eye St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 


GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 

IDEAL School Supply Co., 8312 Birkhoff Ave., Chicago 20. 

MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 

MULTIPLEX Display Fixtures Co., 910 N. 10th St., St. Louis. 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

SJOSTROM, John E., Co., Inc., 1716 N. Tenth St., Phila- 
delphia 22. 

SLYD-IN Products, 2307 Princess Ann St., Greensboro, N.C. 

STANDARD Wood Products Corp., 47 W. 53d St., New 
York 23. 


DISPLAYS 


(See Promotional Materials) 


Dri-Stat—transfer-process photocopy equipment—Peerless 
Photo Products, Inc., Shoreham, L.I., N.Y. 


Dual-Rite—light and bold face typewriter—Remington 
Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


DUPLICATING EQUIPMENT 
(See also Photocopying Equipment) 


1 Direct 
2 Gelatine 
3 Mimeograph 
4 Planograph 
5 Spirit 

ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH Corp., 1200 Babbitt Rd., 
Cleveland 17. 1 4 

DAVIDSON Manufacturing Corp., 
Chicago 7. 1 4 

DICK, A. B., Co., 5700 Touhy Ave., Chicago 31. 1 2 
3 4 5 

EMBOSOGRAF Corp. of America, 38 W. 21 St., 
10. 1 

HEYER Corp., 1850 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23. 2 3 
5 

MASTER Addresser Co., 6500 W. Lake St., 
5 

OLD TOWN Corp., 345 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17. 5 

PRINT-O-MATIC Co., Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54. 3 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
3 

REX-O-GRAPH, Inc., 7882 Hicks St., Milwaukee 14. 5 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar, St. Paul 1. 
12 35 

SPEED-O-PRINT Corp., 
з 5 

SMITH-CORONA, Inc., 701 E. Washington St., Syracuse 1, 
N.Y. 5 

WOLBER Duplicator & Supply Co., 
Chicago 14. 5 


1020 W. Adams St., 


New York 


Minneapolis 16. 


1801 W. Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13. 


1201 Cortland St., 


Dupligraph—duplicating equipment—Addressograph-Multi- 
graph Corp., 1200 Babbitt Rd., Cleveland 17. 
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MAKES BOOKS 
LAST THROUGH 








All Plasti-Kleer® Book Jacket Covers 
have a Kraft Paper Backing that . . . 


Cushions binding 
Keeps covers flat, unwrinkled 
Speeds jacketing 


Bre Dart INDUSTRIES 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY DIVISION 


88 East Alpine St., Newark 5, N. J. 
E: 1883 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 





Duratex—book pockets—Library Efficiency Corp., (see Bro- 
Dart Industries). 


Durostock—guide cards—Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse 4, 
N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 


DUST ABSORBER 
FULLER BRUSH Co., Industrial Div., 


EDGING TAPE 


MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING Co., St. Paul 6, 
Minn. (''Scotch-Edger'" for applying tape is also availa- 
ble.) 


Educator—tripod and wall model projection screen— 
Radiant Mfg. Corp., 2627 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8. 


Ekotape—sound recording tape—Webster-Chicago Corp., 
5610 Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 39. 


Embosograf—embossing machines for posters and signs 
—Embosograf Corp. of America, 38 W. 21 St., New York 
10. 


EXHIBIT CASES 


BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 

GENERAL Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, O. 

MICHAELS Art Bronze Co., 231-243 Court Ave., Covington, 
Ky. 

MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 


Hartford 2, Conn. 
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Boston College Law Library, Boston, Mdss. 
Dean: William J. Kenealy, S.J. 

Librarian: Stephen G. Morrison 

Architect: Maginnis & Walsh & Kennedy 
General Contractor: C. J. Maney Co., Inc. 





ANOTHER DISTINGUISHED LIBRARY CHOOSES 
VMP BOOKSTACKS AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 





ORANGE, 


Functional beauty and true space economy... 
thats why The Boston College Law Library 
specified умр bookstacks and library equipment 
for its new building. All library-equipment re- 
quirements, from shelves to conveyors, are met 
and surpassed by Virginia Metal Products’ ad- 
vanced design, manufacturing know-how and 
final installation by skilled vMP craftsmen. 


AND VMP HELPS YOU PLAN. VMP's Library Plan- 
ning Service, with hundreds of completed instal- 
lations to draw on, can show you money- and 
space-saving hints that will give you the maxi- 
mum in beauty and utility from your budget and 
building. In the very early stages of planning, 
vMP can help the architect and owner in deter- 
mining the use and specifications for multi-tier 
or free-standing bookstacks, shelving, carrel 
units, book conveyors. 

Be sure yours is the best library your resources 
can provide... write today for vmp’s library 
equipment catalog. Dept. ALA-7. 





"roducts, inc. 


VIRGINIA 


Subsidiary of Chesapeake Industries, Inc, 
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LET AMES BRING | 


INTO YOUR 
LIBRARY... 


Ames offers freestanding 
and multi-tier shelving, 
Stor-Mor book drawers 
and bookstack accessories 


in a choice of 18 standard colors (other colors furnished 
at no extra cost). Your library is more attractive than 
ever, and the planned color patterns provide a bright 
welcome to visitors and pleasant staff surroundings. 

FREE ENGINEERING SERVICE... Ames’ experienced library 
equipment engineers will be glad to assist you in planning a new 


library or modernizing your present one. Write for budget estimate, 
suggested layout or catalog...no obligation, of course. 


| UJ. R.RIQES CO. 


150 HOOPER ST * SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 





SEE RECENT AMES 
INSTALLATIONS 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Central Service and Stack Building 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 
Music Library 
BAYLOR UNIVERSITY, Texas 
Law Library 
YESHIVA UNIVERSITY, New York City 

Stern College Library 

UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA 
Eppley Library 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 
Education Library 








REMINGTON RAND, Inc., Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

SJOSTROM, John E., Co., Inc., 1716 N. Tenth St., Phila- 
delphia 22. 

STANDARD Wood Products Corp., 47 W. 63d St., New York 
23. 


Fibredex—filing equipment—Hollinger Corp., 3834 South 
Four Mile Run Dr., Arlington 6, Va. 


Fire-Guard—fire proof filing equipment—Globe-Wernicke 
Co., Cincinnati 12. 


FILES AND FILING EQUIPMENT 


1 Wood 

2 Steel 

3 Card 

4 Envelope 

5 Film 

6 Mop 

7 Microfilm 

8 Newspaper 

9 Pamphlet 

10 Periodical 

11 Recording Reel 
12 Recordings 

13 Rotary Card 
14 Vertical 

15 Visible 

ADLER Metal Products Corp., 3850 Laclede Ave., St. Louis 

8. 2 14 
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AMES, W. R., Co., 150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7. 2 
14 

APEX Paper Bex Co., 311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10. 9 

ART Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 2 8 14 

BRO-DART industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 
12 3 4 8 9 10 12 14 

BRUMBERGER Cales Corp., 34 Thirty-fourth St., Brooklyn. 
2 5 7 11 

BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER Со., 623 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5. 2 14 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 
2, Con. 1 2 3 4 8 9 10 12 15 

DIEBOLD, Inc., 818 Mulberry Rd., S. E., Canton 2, О. 
2 7 14 

FORMAN, О. J., Co., Monmouth, 11. 2 14 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 
1 3 4 579 10 12 

GENERAL Fireproofing Co., Youngstown 1, Ohio. 1 3 
14 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 
10 12 13 14 15 

GOLDE Manufacturing Co., 4888 N. Clark St., Chicago 40. 
2 5 

GREEN Industries, 47 Ann St., New York 38. 9 10 

HALVERSON Specialty Sales, 1221 W. Chestnut, Chicago. 
249 14 

HAMILTON Manufacturing Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 
6 7 8 

HOLLINGER Corp., 3834 South Four Mile Run Dr., Arlington 
6, Va. 9 

KROECK Paper Box Co., 1701 W. Superior St., Chicago 22. 
9 


23 68 9 


2 5 
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' MAGAFILE Company, Box 2615, Merchants Station, St. 
lovis 2. 4 6 9 10 14 
MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 1 
14 
NATIONAL Metal Edge Box Co., Callowhill at 12th St., 
Philadelphia 23. 9 
NEUMADE Products Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 
2 5 7 
PRECISION Equipment Co., 3710 N. Milwaukee Ave., Chi- 
cago 41. 13 
REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
123 45 67 89 10 11 12 13 
14 15 
ST. PAUL BOOK & STATIONARY Co., óth & Cedar, St. 
Pall. 1 2 3 8 10 
SJOSTROM, John E., Co., Inc., 1716 М. Tenth St., Phila- 
delphia 222 1 2 3 12 14 
SLYD-IN Products, 2307 Princess Ann St., Greensboro, N.C. 
1 9 10 12 
STANDARD Wood Products Corp., 47 W. 63rd St., New York 
23. 1 3 
VALVERDE Co., Inc., 1146 Caponse Ave., Scranton 9, Pa. 
їз 4 10 
VIRGINIA METAL Products, Inc., 1112 First National Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, 2 14 
WALLACH & Associates, 1589 Addison Rd., Cleveland 3. 
2 5 11 12 
WHEELDEX & Simpla Products, inc., 40 Bank St, White 
Plains, N.Y. 13 15 


3 6 8 10 


Film-A-Record—photocopier—Remington Rand, Inc., 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Filmosound—sound equipment—Bell & Howell Co., 7100 
McCormick Rd., Chicago 45. . 


FILMS 


1 Accessories 
2 Distributors 
3 Motfon Picture 
4 Slide 
5 Strip 

AVALON Daggett Productions, 441 N. Orange Dr., los 
Angeles 36. 3 

BAILEY Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, 
Calif. 3 5 

BOWMAR, Stanley, Co. 513 W. 166th St., New York 32. 
5 

BRANDON Films, Inc., 200 W. 57th St, New York 19. 
2 3 

BRUMBERGER Sales Corp., 34 Thirty-fourth St., Brooklyn. 
1 

CHILDREN'S Reading Service, 1078 St. John's Place, Brook- 
lyn 13. 5 

EDUCATIONAL Services, 1730 Eye St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 4 5 

EDUCATORS Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. 2 

ENCYCLOPEDIA Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ш. 3 4 5 

ENRICHMENT Materials, Inc., 246 Fifth Ave., New York 1. 
4 

FILM Center, Inc., 64 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1. 2 
3 











COPYRIGHTED PATENTED 


SOLVE YOUR 16MM FILM 
STORAGE REEL PROBLEMS 
with FILM STORAGE CABINETS 
or SINGLE SEPARATOR RACKS 


All metal Double Door, 16 mm Film Storage Cabinets 
for 400’, 600’, 800’, 1200’, and 1600’ reels, also 
furnished in OPEN TYPE RACKS. 


NOW: Sectional Cabinets for Stor- 
age of Microfilm Boxes. 
CALL YOUR AUDIO VISUAL 


DEALER OR WRITE FOR 
BROCHURES AND PRICES 


WALLACH & ASSOCIATES 
1589 ADDISON RD., CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


SOLVE YOUR RECORD STORAGE PROBLEMS 


with DISCABINETS 


All metal Sectional Discabinets with our complete Cataloging System is 
the most EFFICIENT, PRACTICAL and ECONOMICAL method for Filing, 
Protecting Recordings and Transcriptions. Made in Four Sizes for 7”, 10”, 
12” and 16” Records. Also available in Double Door Cabinets with Lock 
for 10” and 12” records or combination of 10” and 12” up to 540 records. 





ALL 

meta FILM SEPARATOR RACKS 
Designed to fit your standard book 
shelving: 35” long, Capacity 25 Reels 
or Cans for 400’ through 1600’. Avail- 
able in 29” and 48” lengths. Equipped 
with rubber feet for use of Desk or 
Table. 


MEMBER 
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GOLDE Manufacturing Co., 4888 N. Clark St., Chicago 40. 
1 4 

IDEAL Pictures Corp., 58 E. South Water St., Chicago 1. 
2 

INTERNATIONAL Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4. 12 3 4 5 . 

JAM Handy Orgn., 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11. 2 
з 4 5 

McCLURE, О. J., Talking Pictures, 1115 W. Washington 
Blvd., Chicago 7. 4 

McGRAW-HILL Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 
3.4 5 

MODERN Talking Picture Service, Inc., 140 E. Ontario St., 
Chicago 11. 2 

NATIONAL Picture Slides, Inc., 134 W. 32nd St, New 
York 1. 4 

NEUMADE Products Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 
1 

PRESTOSEAL Manufacturing Corp., 27-37 33rd St., Long 
Island City 1, N.Y. 1 

PRINCETON Film Center, Inc., Princeton, N.J. 3 

PUBLIC RELATIONS Planner, Box 171, Tuckahoe 7, N.Y. 
(35 mm Trailers) 3 

SIMMEL-MESERVEY, Inc., 9113 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 
35.—3 2 - 9. 4. Б 

SOCIETY for Visual Education, 1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chi- 
cogo 14. 3 4 5 

TIME-SAVING Specialties, 2816 Dupont Ave., South, Minne- 
apolis 8. 1 

UNITED World Films, 605 W. Washington St., Chicago 7. 
2 

WALLACH & Associates, Inc., 1589 Addison Rd., Cleveland 
9r 3 

YOUNG America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York 17. 
5 


FINE COMPUTER 
GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 
HIRSHBERG, H. S., P.O. Box 715, Winter Park, Fla. 


Finger-Flite—electric typewriter—Underwood Corp., One 
Park Ave., New York 16. 

FIRE PROOF EQUIPMENT 

GENERAL Fireproofing Co., Youngstown 1, Ohio. 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

FLAGS 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar St., St. Paul 
f; 


Fleetwood—color slide projector—Brumberger Sales Corp., 
34 Thirty-fourth St., Brooklyn 32. 


Flexoline—visible files—Acme Visible Records, Inc., 122 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 4. 


Flo-film—microfilm and photocopying film—Diebold, Inc., 
Norwalk, Conn. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


(See Book Importers, and Magazine Subscription 
Agencies) 
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Forman Files—newspaper files—O. J. Forman Co., Mon- 
mouth, 111. 


Foto-flo—photocopier—Haloid Co., 2-20 Haloid, Rochester 
3, N.Y. 


Free-flo—india ink pen—Time-Saving Specialties, 2816 
Dupont Ave., South, Minneapolis 8. 


Freeline—library tables—John E. Sjöström Co., Inc., 1716 
N. Tenth St., Philadelphia 22. 


FURNITURE 


1 Wood 
2 Steel 
3 Sound 

ART METAL Construction Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 2 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 
1 

BROWER Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 1 

BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5. 1 2 

DEMCO Library Supplies, 
Haven 2, Conn. 2 

EDUCATORS Furniture and Supply Co., Inc., 5912 R St., 
Sacramento, Calif. 1 2 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 
1 

GENERAL Fireproofing Co., Youngstown 1, Ohio. 2 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 2 

IDEAL School Supply Co., 8312 Birkhoff Ave., Chicago 20. 
1 

KNOLL Associates, Inc., 575 Madison Ave., New York. 1 

LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp., (See Bro-Dart Industries). 1 

LYON Metal Products, 1334 Madison Ave., Aurora, Ill. 2 

MILLER, Herman, Furniture Co., 1 Park Ave., New York 16. 
1 

MP Engineering Co., Fairfield 3, Conn. 3 

MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 1 

REMINGTON RAND Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
142 

RISOM, Jens, Design, Inc., 49 E. 53d St, New York. 1 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., óth & Cedar St., St Paul 
Te, Mie 8 

SJOSTROM, John E., Co., Inc., 1716 N. Tenth St., Phila- 
delphia 22. 1 2 

STANDARD Wood Products Corp., 47 W. 63d St., New York 
23; 1 

STANTON Industries, Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 2 

THONET Bros., Inc., 1 Park Ave., New York 16. 1 

VALVERDE Co., Inc., 1146 Caponse Ave., Scranton 9, Pa. 
1 


Madison 1, Wis., and New 


Gaylo—adhesive—Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse 4, N.Y., and 
Stockton, Calif. 


Gibson Girl—cutter-splicer for magnetic recording tape— 
Robins Industries Corp., 41-08 Bell Blvd., Bayside 61, 
N.Y. 


Globe-Guard—filing 
Cincinnati 12. 


equipment—Globe-Wernicke Co., 
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GLOBE-WERNICKE LIBRARY PLANNING SER 





No matter what your library problems are; planning a new one, expanding an old one, 
or reorganizing your present space, Globe-Wernicke’s trained staff of Library Engineers are 
“on top” of all the latest planning methods. 

Rely on the knowledge and experience of these specialists to show you how G/W 
library equipment, the finest in the world, can give you a library, that is efficient, and up-to- 


the minute in space saving design. 


This Globe-Wernicke Library Planning Serv- 
ice is free. Write Dept. L for complete informa- 
tion. You'll also receive a catalog on G/W book 





GLOBE-WERNIC KE 
MAN 





stacks and associated library equipment. . CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


Manufacturers of the World's Finest Library Book Stacks, Office Equipment, Systems, Filing Supplies & Visible Records. 
Tell Them You Suw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


GLOBES . 
(See Maps and Globes) 


‘Guth Lite—lighting fixtures—Guth, Edwin F., Co., 2615 
Washington, St. Louis 3. 


Graphotype—type embossing equipment—Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corp., 1200 Babbitt Rd., Cleveland 17. 1 


Grate Lite—lighting fixtures—Guth, Edwin F., Co., 2615 
Washington, St. Louis 3. 


HNM Criterion—periodical binding—Hertzberg-New Meth- 
od, Inc., Jacksonville, IH. 


HQB—prebinding—H. А. Huntting Co., Springfield 3, Mass. 


Hallcraft—display letters—Becker Sign Supply Co., 319 
N. Paca St., Baltimore 1, Md. 


HAND CLEANERS 

, KELLY Products Co., 813 W. Cedar St., Compton, Calif. 
(Steno-Creme} 

HEYER Corp., 1850 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23. 

HAND DRYERS . 

AMERICAN Dryer Corp., 1324 Locust St., Philadelphia 7. 


Hi-Lo—book pocket—Demco Library Supplies, Madison 1, 
Wis., and New Haven 2, Conn. 


HIGH FIDELITY 
(See Record Players and High Fidelity) 


Hol-dex—pressure sensitive label holder —Cel-U-Dex Corp., 
1 Main St., Brooklyn 1. 


IMPRINTED TAPES 
BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 


Ingento—paper cutter—ldeal School Supply Co., 8312 
Birkhoff Ave., Chicago 20. 


INTERCOMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS 


BRUMBERGER Sales Corp., 34 Thirty-fourth St., Brooklyn 32. 

INTERNATIONAL Business Machines Corp., 590 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 

PENTRON Industries, Inc., 777 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24. 

TALK-A-PHONE Co., 1512 5. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 23. 

VOCALINE Company of America, Inc, Old Saybrook, 
Conn. 


INTERLIBRARY LOAN FORMS 


DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 
2, Conn, 
GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 


Irish—recording tape—Forman, О. J., Co., Monmouth, lil. 
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J 


Jiffy—book displayer—Bro-Dart Industries, Newark 5, N.J., 
and Los Angeles 25. > 


JOBBERS 
(See Book Jobbers) 


K 


Kardex—visible files—Remington Rand, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10. 


Keysort—sorting devices—McBee Company, 295 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 


KleeNeedie—cutomatic record changer needle brush— 
Robins Industries Corp., 41-08 Bell Blvd., Bayside 61, N.Y. 


Klenz-aire—deodorizer—Specialities Division, General 
Manufacturing & Distributon Co., Quincy, Mich. 


L 


LABELLING MACHINES 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH Corp., 1200 Babbitt Rd., 
Cleveland 17. А 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J. and Los Angeles 25. 

GANE Brothers & Lane, Inc., 1335-45 W. Lake St., Chicago 
7. 

POTDEVIN Machine Co., 1221 38th St., Brooklyn 18. 


LABELS 


1 Pressure sensitive 
2 Gummed 
3 Holders 
4 Ungummed 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J. and Los Angeles 25. 
1 2 

CEL-U-DEX Corp., 1 Main St., Brooklyn ]. 1 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 
2, Con. 2 

DENNISON Manufacturing Co., Framingham, Mass. 1 
2 3 

EVER READY Label Co., 357 Cortlandt St., Belleville 9, N.J. 
12 4 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 
2 

GREEN Industries, 47 Ann St., New York 38. 

LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp. (See Bro-Dart Industries} 

LIBRARY PRODUCTS, Inc., Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. 1 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
2 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar, St. Paul 1. 
1 2 


LAMINATING 
ARBEE Co., 15 Park Row, New York 38. 


LADDERS 


CRAMER Posture Chair Co.., Inc., 1205 Charlotte St., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 
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LEATHER PRESERVATIVE 


BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J. and Los Angeles 25. 

GANE Brothers & Lane, Inc., 1335-45 W. Lake St., Chicago 
7; 

LETH-O-CREME Sales, 1170 Sheepshead Bay Rd., Brooklyn 
35. 

LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp. (See Bro-Dart Industries} 

LIQUICK-Leather, 32 Hawley St., Boston 10. 


Leth-O-Creme—Leather preservative—Leth-O-Creme Sales, 
1170 Sheepshead Bay Rd., Brooklyn 35. 


LETTERS—DISPLAY 
(See also Promotional Materials) 


1 Ceramic 
2 Flat 
3 Gummed 
4 Plastic 
5 Plastic-Ceramic 
6 Three-Dimensional 

BECKER Sign Supply Co., 319 N. Paca St, Baltimore 1, 
Md. 2 3 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis. 
Haven 2, Conn. {Agents for Mitten Letters} 1 
6 

DENNISON Manufacturing Co., Framingham, Mass. 3 

EMBOSOGRAF Corporation of America, 38-44 W. 21st St, 
New York 10. 2 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton Calif, 
5 

GRACE Letter Co., 77 Fifth Ave., New York, 11. 3 6 

HERNARD Manufacturing Co., inc., 932 Old Nepperhan 
Ave., Yonkers, N.Y. 5 6 

LIBRARY PRODUCTS, Inc., Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. 2 4 
6 

MITTEN'S Display Letters, 2 W. 46th St., New York 19 and 
Redlands, Cali, 1 6 

PLASTIC Letter Industries, 150 N. Wells St., Chicago 6. 
4 6 

TABLET & Ticket Co., 1021 Adams St, Chicago 7. 3 


and New 
2 3 


Library Bureau—tibrary equipment—Remington 
Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Rand, 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


The following firms offer complete lines of library supplies. 
Catalogs may be obtained by writing to the supplier. 
BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 
DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 

2, Conn. | 
GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 
IDEAL School Supply Co., 8312 Birkhoff Ave., Chicago 20. 
LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., 

New York 10. 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar St., St. Paul 

1. 


Libri-Posters—promotional posters—Haddon Wood Ivins, 
56 Earl St., Newark 5. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


1 Fluorescent 


JULY-AUGUST 


ASK TO BE ON 
STURGIS 
MAILING 

LIST 


for 
Unusual Seasonal Display 


Materials 


LIBRARY PRODUCTS, INC. 


P.O. Box 552 


е 


Sturgis, Michigan 





2 Reading Room 
3 Stock 

APPLETON Electric Co., 4600 Belle Plaine Rd., Chicago 41. 
2 3 

BESELER, Charles, Co., 60 Badger Ave., Newark 8, N.J. 
2 

FLUORESCENT Fixtures of California, 3320 18th St., San 
Francisco 10. 1 2 3 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 3 Я 

GUTH, Edwin F., Co., 2615 Washington, St. Louis 3. 1 
2 3 

HOLOPHANE Co., 342 Madison Ave., New York 17. 1 
2 3 

PHOTOSTAT Corp., 303 State St., Rochester 14, N.Y. 1 
(Photocopying) 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
3 

SOLAR Light Manufacturing Co., 1357 S. Jefferson St., 
Chicago 7. 1 2 3 

VIRGINIA METAL Products, Inc., 1112 First National Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 22. 3 


Line-a-Time—typewriter copy holder—Remington Rand, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Liquick-Leather—leather preservative—Liquick-Leather, 32 
Hawley St., Boston 10. 
LOCKERS 


GENERAL Fireproofing Co., Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
PRECISION Equipment Co., 3710 N. Milwaukee Ave., Chi- 
cago 41. 
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ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar St., 
le 
VOGEL-PETERSON Co., 


St. Paul 


1121 W. 37th St., Chicago 9. 


Long-life—guides and library cards-—Demco Library Sup- 
plies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 2, Conn. 


M 


| Magafiles—Magafile Co., Р.О. Box 2615 Merchants Sta- 
tion, St. Lovis 2. 


MAGAZINE DISPLAY SHELVING 


AMES, W. R., Co., 150 Hopper St., San Francisco 7. 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 

BRUNSWICK-Balke-Collender Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5. 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison, Wis. 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 

GLOBE-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati 12. 

HALVERSON Specialty Sales, 886 N. Milwaukee Ave., Chi- 
cago 22. 

MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 

REMINGTON RAND, inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

SJOSTROM, John E., Co., Inc., 1716 N. Tenth St, Phila- 
delphia 22. 

STANDARD Wood Products Corp., 47 W. 63d St., 
York 23. 


New 


MAGAZINE PROTECTIVE COVERS 
(See Binders Protective) 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION AGENCIES 


BENTLEY, Robert, Inc., 8 Ellery St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 
FAXON, Е. W., Co., Inc., 83 Francis St., Boston 15. 
LIBRARIE de France, 610 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 
McGREGOR Magazine Agency, Mount Morris, Hl. 
MAYFAIR Agency, 40 N. Van Brunt St., Englewood, N.J. 
MOORE-Cottrell Subscription Agencies, Inc, North 
Cohocton, N.Y. 
PHIEBIG, Albert, P.O. Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 
STECHERT-Hafner, Inc., 31 E. 10th St., New York 3. 
SUBSCRIPTION Service Co., 401 Tuscaloosa Ave., S.W. 
Birmingham 11. 


MAGAZINES—BACK NUMBERS 
ABRAHAM'S Magazine Service, 56 E. 13th St., 
BLISS, P. & H., Middletown, Conn. 
CANNER, J. 5., & C., 46 Millmont St., Boston 19. 
FAXON, F. W., Co., Inc., 83 Francis St., Boston 15. 
JOHNSON, Walter J., 125 E. 23rd St., New York 10. 
KRAUS Periodicals, Inc., 16 E. 46th St., New York 3. 
STECHERT-Hafner, Inc., 31 E. 10th St., New York 3. 
WILSON, H. W., Co., 950 University Ave., New York. 
ZEITLIN & Ver Brugge, 815 N. LaCienega Blvd., Los Angeles 
46. 


Magic-Lite—lighting fixtures—Guth, Edwin F., Co., 2615 
Washington, St. Louis 3. 


New York 3. 


Magic-Mend-—plastic adhesive—Gaylord Bros., Inc., Syra- 
cuse 4, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 


Magnesound—magnetic sound attachment for film pro- 
jectors—Victor Animatograph Corp., Davenport, lowa. 
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MAILING BAGS Ш 
JIFFY Mfg. Co., 360 Florence Ave., Hillside, N.J. 


MAPS AND GLOBES 


AMERICAN Geographical Soc., Broadway & 156th St., 
New York 32. 

AMERICAN Map Co., 16 E. 42nd St., New York 36. 

BOWKER, R. R., Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York 36. 

CRAM, George F., Co., Ine., 730 E. Washington St., 
apolis, Ind. 

DENOYER-GEPPERT Co., 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
40. 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, 
ton 6, D.C, , 

GEOGRAPHIA Map Co., 145 W. 57th St., New York 19. 

HAGSTROM Co., 311 Broadway, New York 7. 

HAMMOND, C. S., & Co., Maplewood, N.Y. 

MODERN School Supply Co., 9th & Jackson Sts., Goshen, 
Ind. 

NATIONAL Geographic Soc., 16th & M Sts, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

NEWS MAP of the Week, 1441 Cleveland Ave., Chicago 10. 

NYSTROM, A. J., & Co., 3333 Elston Ave., Chicago 10. 

RAND McNALLY & Co., Box 7600, Chicago 80. 

REPLOGLE Globes, Inc., 1901 N. Narragansett Ave., Chi- 
cago 39, 

UNIVERSAL Map Co., 22 Park РЇ 

WEBER COSTELLO Co., 


Indian- 


1730 Eye St., N.W., Washing- 


., New York 7. 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 


MARGIN GLUERS 


GANE Bros. & Lane, Inc., 1335-45 W. Lake St., 
POTDEVIN Machine Co., 1221 38th St., 


Chicago 7. 
Brooklyn 18. 


MARGINAL PUNCHED CARDS 
(See Sorting) 


Mark-Aid—marking board—Bro-Dart Industries, Newark 5, 
N.J. and Los Angeles 25. 


Marvalux—protective binders—Green Industries, Marvalux 
Div., 47 Ann St., New York 38. 


Master—addressers and duplicators—Master 
Co., 6500 W. Lake St., Minneapolis 16. 


Addresser 


MARKING DEVICES 


FORCE, William A., and Co., 
lyn 8. 

SPEEDRY Products, Inc., 91 12151 St., 
N.Y. 

TIME-SAVING Specialties, 2816 Dupont Ave., South, Minne- 
apolis 8. 


Inc., 216 Nichols Ave., Brook- 


Richmond Hill 18, L.1., 


MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
(See Commemorative Tablets) 


Meyers—roller backer (binding)—Gane Bros, & Lane, Inc., 
1335-45 W. Lake St., Chicago 7. 


Microcards—Microcard Corp., LaCrosse, Wis. 
MICROPRINT 


(See Microtext) 
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MICROTEXT 


1 Equipment 
2 Publications 
3 Readers 
4 Services 

AMERICAN Optical Co., Buffalo 15, N.Y. 1 

CANNER, J. S., & Co., 46 Millmont Ave., Boston 19. 1 
2 3 

DEXTER FOLDER Co., Filmsort Div., Pearl River, N.Y. 

DIEBOLD, Inc., Norwalk, Conn. 1 3 

EASTMAN Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N.Y. 1 3 4 

EDITIONS, Unlimited, Inc., 2217 N. Summit Ave., Mil- 
waukee 2, Wis. 2 

FEDERAL Mfg. & Eng. Corp., 213 Steuben St., Brooklyn 5. 
1 

GRAFLEX, ine., 154 Clarissa St., Rochester 8, N.Y. 1 

GRAPHIC Microfilm Corp., 112 Liberty St., New York 6. 
1 

GRISCOMBE CORP., 50 Beekman St., New York 7. 1 

MICRO-Photo, Inc., 4614 Prospect Ave., Cleveland 3. 1 
4 

MICROBOOKS, Inc, 2217 N. Summit Ave., Milwaukee 2, 
Wis. 2 

MICROCARD Corp., La Crose, Wis. 1 2 3 4 

MICROLEX CORP., 1 Graves St., Rochester 14, N.Y. 2 
3 

MICROREADER Mfg. & Sales Corp., 2217 N. Summit Ave., 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 1 3 

MIGEL Dist. Co., 118 E. 25th St., New York 10. 1 


NEUMADE Products Corp., 330 W. 42nd St, New York 


36. 1 

PHOTOSTAT Corp., 303 State St., Rochester 14, N.Y. 1 

PRESTOSEAL Mfg. Corp., 37-27 33rd St., Long Island City, 
МҮ. 1 

PROJECTED Books, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich. 2 3 

READEX Microprint Corp., 100 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 
12 3 4 

RECORDAK Corp., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22. 1 
з 4 

REMINGTON RAND, Ine., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
1 4 

UNIVERSITY Microfilms, 313 N. First St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
12 34 

VIEWLEX, Inc., 35-01 Queens Blvd., Long Island City, N.Y. 
3 

WALLACH & Associates, 1589 Addison Rd., Cleveland 18. 
1 

WHEELDEX & Simpla Products, Inc., 40 Bank St, White 
Plains, N.Y. 1 


Microskaner— pocket microtext reader—Microreader Mfg. 
and Sales Corp., 2217 N. Summit Ave., Milwaukee 2, 
Wis. 


Microtronics—microtext equipment—Photostate Corp., 303 
State St., Rochester 14, N.Y. 


Mid Century—library furniture—Myrtle Desk Co., High 
Point, N.C. 


Mitten Letters—display letters—Mitten's Display Letters, 
2 W. 4éth St., New York 19, and Redlands, Calif. Also 
distributed by Demco Library Supplies, Inc., Madison, 
Wis. and New Haven 2, Conn.) 
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Saylbuck 


The Outstanding 
Library Binding 
Buekram 


(Impregnated, of course) 
в 
Used by 
Leading Library 


Binders Everywhere 
e 


Manufactured by 


Special Fabrics, Inc. 


SAYLESVILLE, RHODE ISLAND 





STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 
The World's leading International Booksellers 
31 East 10th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
EXPERT LIBRARY SERVICE 


Books and Periodicals in ALL LawcUAcES 

* Large, representative stocks of foreign and 
domestic titles, current and out of print in 
all fields, for immediate delivery at lowest 
prices. 

* Rapid, direct importation and thorough 
search service through worldwide facilities. 


Foreign Branches 
LONDON . PARIS 


uncis 
SU acer 


~ GLOBE 


SHEDS LIGHT 
Equipped with light and cord for 


illumination from within 
Colored by nations (political) 
Write for information on Globe 163002 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
5235 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40 
















STUTTGART 
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Mobilwall—movable steel partitions—Virginia Metal Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 1112 First National Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh. 
MOTION PICTURES 
(See Films) 


Multigraph—duplicating machines and supplies—Addres- 
' sograph-Multigraph Corp., 1200 Babbitt Rd., Cleveland 
17. 


Multilith—offset duplicating process—Adressograph-Multi- 


graph Corp., 1200 Babbitt Rd., Cleveland 17. 


MULTIPLE COPY FORMS 
(See Book Order Forms, and Interlibrary Loan Forms] 


MUSEUM CASES 
(See Exhibit Cases) 


MUSIC BINDERS 
(See Binders (Protective) ) 


MUSIC WHOLESALERS 


FISCHER, Carl, Ince., 165 W. 57th St., New York 19, and 
306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

MARSH, Albert, Co., 147 W. 48th St., New York 36. 

SCHIRMER, G., 3 E. 43rd St., New York 17. 


Mystik—cloth tape—Mystik Adhesive Products, 2635 N. 
Kildare Ave., Chicago 39. 


New Life—library furniture—lohn E. Sjostrom Co., 1716 
N. Tenth, Philadelphia 22. 


NEWSPAPER DISPLAY RACKS 


AMES, W. R., Co., 150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7. 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 

DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES, Madison 1, Wis., and New 
Haven 2, Conn. 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 

LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp. (See Bro-Dart Industries] 

MYRTLE Desk Co., High Poinr, N.C. 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Áve., New York 10. 

SJOSTROM, John E., & Co., 1716 N. Tenth St., Philadelphia 
22. 

STANDARD Wood Products Corp., 47 W. 63d St, New 
York 23. 


NEWSPAPER RELEASES 


AMERICAN Library Association, 50 E. Huron, Chicago 11. 
LIBRARY PUBLICITY CLIPPINGS, Box 753, Salinas, Calif. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS Planner, Box 171, Tuckahoe 7, N.Y. 


NEWSPAPER SHELVING 


AMES, W. R., Co., 150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7. 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 

LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp. (See Bro-Dart Industries) 

MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

SJOSTROM, John Е., Co., 1716 М. Tenth St., Philadelphia 
22. 

STANDARD Wood Products Corp., 47 W. 63d St, New 
York 23. 
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VIRGINIA METAL Products, Inc., 1112 First National Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 22. 


Non-Skid—book supports—Gaylord Bros., Syracuse 4, N.Y. 
and Stockton, Calif. 


Norbond-— plastic adhesive—Demco Library Supplies, Madi- 
son 1, Wis., and New Haven 2, Conn. 


NOW—weekly news map—News Mop of the Week, 1441 
Cleveland Ave., Chicago 10. 


NUMBERING MACHINES 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH Corp., 1200 Babbitt Rd., 
Clevelond 17. 

BATES Mfg., Inc., 18 Central Ave., Orange, N.J. 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis. and New Haven 
2, Conn. 

FORCE, William A., & Co., Inc., 216 Nichols Ave., Brook- 
lyn 8. 

GAYLORD Bros., inc., Syracuse N.Y. and Stockton, Calif. 

LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp. (See Bro-Dart Industries} 

REMINGTON RAND, Ine., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Office-riter—typewriter—Remington Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 


` 


Office Valet—coat rack—Vogel-Peterson Co., 1121 W. 
37th St., Chicago 9. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


(Also see’ directories of the Antiquarian Book- 
sellers Association of America.) 


ARGOSY Book Stores, 114 E. 59th St., New York 22. 

AUDUBON Book Service, 415 Lincoln Ave., Brooklyn 8. 

BAKER & Brooks, Inc., 3 W. 4éth St., New York 19. 

Barnes & Noble, 105 Fifth Ave., New York 3. 

CANNER, J. S., & Co., Inc., 46 Millmont St., Boston 19. 

CENTRAL Book Store, 36 S. Clark St., Chicago 3. 

DAUB, Albert, & Co., Inc., 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

DAUBER & Pine Bookshops, Inc., 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
M. 

DAWSON'S Bookshop, 550 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles. 

FRIEDMAN, Ira J., 215 Main St., Port Washington, N.Y. 

HUNTTING, H. R., Co., Springfield 3, Mass. 

LANGE, Maxwell & Springer, Inc., 122 E. 55th St., New 
York 22. 

LEVINSON, Harry, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

PHIEBIG, Albert J., Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

PICKWICK Bookshop, Hollywood, Calif. 

STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc., 31 Е, 10th St., New York 3. 
VERSCHOYLE, Derek, Academic & Bibliographical Publica- 
tions, Ltd., 13, Park Place, St. Jame's, London, S.W.l. 

WILCOX & Follett Co., 1000 W. Washington, Chicago. 

WREDEN, William P., 405 Kipling St., Palo Alto, Calif. 

ZEITLIN and Ver Brugge, 815 N. LaCienega, Los Angeles 
46. 


Ozalid—photocopier—General Aniline & Film Corp., 60 
Ansco Rd., Johnson City, N.Y. 
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PK-—economy binding—H. Ё. Huntting Co., ine., Spring- 
field' 3, Mass. 


, Palliboard—visual aids—St. Paul Book & Stationery Co., 
6th & Cedar, St. Paul 1. 


PAMPHLET WHOLESALERS 


BACON Pamphlet Co., Northport, N.Y. 
PAMPHLET Distributing Co., 313 W. 35th St., New York 1. 
WILLIAM-Frederick Press, 313 W. 35th St., New York 1. 


PAPER CUTTERS 


BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 
DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 
2, Conn. 
GANE Bros. & Lane, Inc., 1335-45 W. Lake St., Chicago 7. 
GAYLORD Bros., Syracuse 4, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 
IDEAL School Supply Co., 8312 Birkhoff Ave., Chicago 20. 
LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp. (See Bro-Dart Industries) 
ZEUS, Inc, P.O. Box 177, Sausalito, Calif. 


Paragon Bindings—prebound books—Don R. 
Vandalia, Mich. 


Phillips, 


Paramount-—catolog cards—Demco Library Supplies, Inc., 
Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 2, Conn. 


Peer Lite—lighting fixtures—Guth, Edwin F., Co., 2615 
Washington, St. Lovis 3. 


Peg-Board—dispiay panel—(See Display Panels) 


Penny Pincher—plastic binders—Marador Corp., 1722 
Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 26. 


PENS 
(See Marking Devices) 


Permafilm—cellulose acetate self-adhesive for book re- 
pairing—Denoyer-Geppert, 5235-59 Ravenswood Ave., Chi- 
cago 40. 


Perma-Stik—shelf label holders—Green Industries, 47 Ann 
St., New York 38. 


Phono-Geard—record player with tamper-proof canopy— 
Grayline Engineering So., 12233 Avenue O, Chicago 33. 


Phono-Jacket—plastic record protector—Bro-Dart Indus- 
tries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25, 


Photocharger—charging machine—Remington Rand, Inc., 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


PHOTOCOPYING EQUIPMENT 


1 Dry Process 
2 Wet Process 
3 Portable 
AMERICAN Photocopy Equipment Co., 1920 W. Peterson 
Ave., Chicago 260. 2 3 
BRUNING Co., 102 Reade St., New York, 2 
COPY-Craft, Inc., 105 Chambers St., New York. 2 3 
CORMAC Industries, Inc., 80 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 2 
3 
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PHOTO COPIES from BOOKS! 


Now . . . make them yourself in any office light 


€ New Genco Exact-Fax ma- 
chines with Brite-Lite feature 

€ You do not damage or re- 
move pages 

€ Operates in all normal light 
conditions—either fluorescent 
or  incandescent, without 
shield 

€ Make 60 to 90 copies hourly 

€ Made in U.S.A. + Lifetime 
guarantee 


Write for catalog and FREE TRIAL OFFER information 


GENERAL PHOTO PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
15 SUMMIT AVENUE, CHATHAM, N.J. 


YRARSPAIPO 


TRANSPARENT SILK. CHIFFON 


THE STANDARD 
OF THE WORLD 


100% PURE SILK. 39" 
wide. We can fill your re- 
quirements immediately 
from one yard up. Shipped 


Complete Genco 


EXACT-FAX 


OUTFITS 


start at only 


$145.00 












FOR REPAIRING AND 
PRESERVING BOOKS, 
MANUSCRIPTS, prepaid. $2.00 per yard. 
RECORDS Sample sent if desired. 


TRANSPARO CO. 
P.0. BOX 838 - NEW ROCHELLE, Н. Y. 


DIEBOLD, Inc., Norwalk, Conn. 2 

EASTMAN Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N.Y. 

GENERAL Photo Products Co., Inc., 
Chatham, М. 2 3 

HALOID Co., 2-20 Haloid, Rochester 3, N.Y. 2 

LUDWIG, F. G., Inc., Old Saybrook, Conn. 2 3 

OZALID Div., General Aniline & Film Corp., Johnson City, 
NY. 2 

PEERLESS Photo Products, Inc., Shoreham, L.L, N.Y. 12. 
2 3 

RECORDAK Corp., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22. 2 
3 

PHOTOSTAT Corp., 303 State St., Rochester, N.Y. 1 2 

REMINGTON RAND, tne., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
2 3 


2 3 
15 Summit Ave., 


Photorapid—photocopier-—Copy-Craft, Inc., 105 Chambers 
St., New York, 


Photostat—photocopying equipment—Photostat Corp., 303 
State St., Rochester, N.Y. 


PictoTapes—pressure sensitive tapes—Chart-Pak, !nc., 104 
Lincoln Ave., Stamford, Conn. 


PICTURE COLLECTIONS 


FIDELER Co., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
KEYSTONE View Co., Meadville, Pa. 
OESTREICHER'S, 1208 Sixth Ave., New York 36. 


Picture Cover—library bindings—Picture Cover Bindings, 
Inc., 20 Clifton Ave., Staten Island 5, N.Y. 
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PICTURE FRAMES, ADJUSTABLE 
BRAQUETTE, INC., Lenox, Mass. 
. GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse 4, N.Y. and Stockton, Calif. 


Picturephone—record players and equipment—O. J. 
McClure Talking Pictures, 1115 W. Washington Blvd., 
Chicago 7. 


Pinbak—pin on display letters—Mitten’s Display Letters, 
2 W. 46th St., New York 36. 


Pioneer—Bookmobile—Gerstenslager Co., Wooster, Ohio. 


Planfiler—for maps and plans—Art Metal Construction Co., 
Jamestown, N.Y. 


Plasti-Kleer—book jacket  covers—Bro-Dart 
Newark 5, N.J. and Los Angeles 25. 


Industries, 


Plastic-Lac—plastic coating for books—Bro-Dart Industries, 
Newark 5, N.J. and Los Angeles 25. 


Plasti-Thene—text book — covers—Bro-Dort 
Newark 5, N.J. and Los Angeles 25. 


Industries, 


Pleger—book back gluer and roller backer—Gane Bros. 
& Lane, 1335-45 W. Lake St., Chicago 7. 


Pluperfect—catalog cards—Demco Library Supplies, Madi- 
son 1, Wis., and New Haven 2, Conn. 


POSTERS 


(See Promotional Materials) 


Postmaster—postcard addressing machine and printer— 
Master Addresser Co., 6500 W. Lake St., Minneapolis 16. 


PREBOUND BOOKS 


ASSOCIATED Libraries, !nc., 3622 Pearl St., Philadelphia 4. 

GARDNER, Charles M., & Co., 1918 Boulevard Ave., 
Scranton 9. | 

HUNTTING, Н. R., Springfield 3, Mass. 

IMPERIAL Book Co., 24 W. Rittenhouse St., Philadelphia. 

LEIBEL, Carl J., 5639 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 38. 

LIBRARY BINDING Co, of Pennsylvania, Inc., 212 N. 12th 
St., Philadelphia 7. 

McCLURG, A. C., and Co., 333 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11. 

NATIONAL Binding Co. of Georgia, 2397 Peachtree St., 
N.W., Atlanta 5. 

NEW METHOD Book Bindery, Ine., Jacksonville, III. 

PHILLIPS, Don, Vandalia, Mich, 

RUZICKA, Joseph, 606 N. Eutaw, Baltimore 1, Md., and 
228 E. Market St., Greensboro, N.C. 


Presto-Splicer—film splicer—Prestoseal Mfg. Corp., 27-37 
33rd St., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


Princeton Files—for pamphlets and periodicals—Reming- 
ton Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Procel—mimeograph stencils—Remington Rand, Ine., 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


PROJECTION ROOM SHADES 


BECKLEY-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago 16. 
DRAPER, L. O., Shade Co., Spiceland, Ind. 
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PROJECTION SCREENS 


BELL & HOWELL Co., 7100 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45. 
DA-LITE Screen Co., 2735 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39. 
EDUCATIONAL Services, 1730 Eye St., N.W., Washington 
6. D.C. : E 
KNOX Mfg. Co., Franklin Park, III. . 
RADIANT Mfg. Corp., 2627 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago. 
RAVEN Screen Corp., 124 E. 12th St., New York 35. 
ST, PAUL Book & Stationery Co., óth & Cedar, St. Paul 1, 
Minn. 


Projector-Mat—continuous slide — projector—Brumberger 
Sales Corp., 34 34th St., Brooklyn 32. 


PROJECTORS 
1 Ceiling 
2 Filmstrip 
3 Equipment 
4 Opaque 
5 Overhead 
6 16 mm 
7 Slide 

AMERICAN Optical Co., Buffalo 15, N.Y. 
7 

AMPRO Corp., 2835 N. Western Áve., Chicago 18. 
6 7 н 

ARGUS, Inc., Fourth & Williams St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
2 3 7. 

AUDIO-MASTER Corp., 341 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
2 7 ' 

BAUSCH & LOMB Optical Co., 635 St. Paul St., Rochester 
2,NY. 273 4 5 7 

BELL & Howell Co., 7100 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45. 2 
3 5 6 7 

BESELER, Charles, Co., 60 Badger Ave., Newark 8, N.J. 3 
4 5 

BRUMBERGER Sales Corp., 34 34th St., Brooklyn 32. 3 
7 . i 

DE VRY Corporation, 111} Armitage Ave., Chicago 14. 2 
3 6 7 

EASTMAN Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N.Y. 2 3 6 7 

EDUCATIONAL Services, 1730 Eye St., N.W., Washington 
é D.C. 2 4 7 

GOLDE Mfg. Co., 4888 N. Clark St., Chicago 40. 2 3 
6 7 

KEYSTONE View Co., Meadville, Pa. 3 5 

NATCO, 4401 W. North Ave., Chicago 39. 3 6 

NEUMADE Products Corp., 332 W. 42nd St., New York. 
3 

PROJECTED Books, 
Mich. 1 

READEX Microprint Corp., 100 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 4 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
3 

SOCIETY for Visual! Education Inc., 1345 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14. 2 3 7 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar, St. Paul 1. 
23 45 67 

THREE Dimension Co., 4555 W. Addison St., Chicago 14. 
23 7 

VICTOR Animatograph Corp., Davenport, la. 2 3 6 
7 . 

VICTORLITE Industries, 5350 Second Ave., Los Angeles 43. 

3 5 


23 4 5 


2 3 


Ine., 313 No. First St., Ann Arbor, 
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VIEWLEX, 35-01 Queens Blvd., 
2 


Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


PROMOTIONAL MATERIALS 


1 Accessories 
2 Book Plates 
3 Notices 
4 Posters 
5 Shelf labels 
(See also Display Panels and Letters-Display) 
BECKLEY-Cardy Co., 1632 S. Indiana Ave., Chicago 16. 
1 4 
BECKER Sign Supply Co., 319-321 N. Paca St., Baltimore 1, 
Md. 1 4 
BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 
12 345 


CHART-Pak, Inc, 104 Lincoln Ave., Stamford, Conn. 1 
5 

CHILDREN'S Book Council, 50 W. 53rd St., New York 19. 
2 3 4 


DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 
2, Con. 1 3 4 5 

ELLIOTT, John, Box 624, Chillicothe, Mo. 

EMBOSOGRAF Corporation of America, 38-44 W. 21st St., 
New York 10. 1 3 4 

EVER READY Label Corp., 357 Cortlandt St., Belleville 9, 
NJ. 5 

FIDELER Co., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 4 

MURPHY, Michael M., Box 865, St. Cloud, Minn. 1 4 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, New York and Stockton, 
Cai. 1 2 3 4 5 

IVINS, Haddon Wood, 56 Earl St, Newark 5, М). 4 

LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp. (See Bro-Dart Industries.) 

LIBRARY PUBLICITY CLIPPINGS, Box 753, Salinas, Calif. 
з 4 

LIBRARY PRODUCTS, 
з 4 5 

PUBLIC RELATIONS Planner, Box 171, Tuckahoe 7, N.Y. 3 
4 

NEW YORK TIMES, 229 43rd St., 

REMINGTON RAND, 
12 3 5 


Inc., Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. 1 2 


New York 36. 4 
Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42d St., New York 36. 


Protex-It-—lobeling machine—Bro-Dart Industries, Newark 
5, N.J., and Los Angeles 34. 


PUNCHED CARDS 
(See Sorting) 


PUNCHES 
BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 


0 


Quiet-Grip—typewriter pads—Bro-Dart Industries, Newark 
5, N.J., and Los Angeles 34. 


Quik—adhesive remover—Promotion Products, 110 W. 40th 
St., New York 18. 


Rainbow--projection screens—Knox Mfg. Co., 
Park, Ill. 


Franklin 
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LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT*3.2h> BOOKS 


Our record of 35 yoars success in this feld as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 


collectors, agents, and othors, in the book field. 
PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowes? prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 
P.S. Please refer "ed readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot suppt 

О BUY BUOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 


ARCO'S Summer List of 
SELF-HELP BOOKS!-—— 


POPULAR PIANO SELF-TAUGHT by Win Stormen. 
116 pages ........ eer m hmm $2.00 
LAWNS AND LANDSCAPING by Thomas Everett. 285 
photos, 144 pages ...... eevee reece nnn $2.00 
GOLF SECRETS OF Ni PROS by Larry Robinson. 
400 photos, 144 pages ................... $2.00 
SECRETS OF SPACE. FLIGHT by Lloyd Mallan. 275 
photos, 144 Pages’ eee ccc eee en $2.00 
REMEMBERING MADE EASY by Col. Arthur Logan. 
Easy-to-follow memory course ............. $2.50 
ESSENTIALS OF PROBLEM SOLVING by 
Kogan E 





—plus many, many more! 
28596 discount to libraries—Qrite today fer complete 
list of popular Arco Books. 


ARCO PUBL, co., Dept. ALA-8, 480 Lexington Ave., 
N.Y. 17, N.Y. 





RADIO SPOTS 


AMERICAN Library Association, 50 E. Huron, Chicago 11. 
LIBRARY PUBLICITY CLIPPINGS, Box 753, Salinas, Calif. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS Planner, Box 171, Tuckahoe 7, N.Y. - 


READING PROGRAMS 


MURPHY, Michael M., Box 865, St. Cloud, Minn. 
GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y. and Stockton, Calif. 
LIBRARY Products, Inc., Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. 

MILWAUKEE Public Library, Milwaukee, Wis. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS Planner, Box 171, Tuckahoe 7, N.Y. 
TEEN-AGE Book Club, 33 W. 42d St., New York 36. 


RECORD-KEEPING SYSTEMS 
(See Sorting Equipment) 


Recordak—microfilm equipment and services—Recordak 


Corp., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
Recordio—sound recorders—Wicox-Gay, Charlotte, Mich. 


RECORD PLAYERS AND HIGH FIDELITY- 


1 Equipment 
2 Headphone outlets 
3 Multi-speed 
4 Portable 
5 High Fidelity 
6 High Fidelity Components 
ALLIED Radio, 100 N. Western Ave., Chicago 12. 1 2 
з 4 5 6 
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AUDJO-MASTER Corp., 341 Madison Ave., New York. 2 
з 4 

BELL Sound Systems, Inc., 555-57 Marion Rd., Columbus 7, 
©. 1 6 

BOGAN, David, Co., Inc., 29 Ninth Ave., New York. 1 
5 6 

CALIFONE Corporation, 1041 N. Sycamore Ave., Holly- 
wood 38, Calif. 1 2 3 4 5 

COLUMBIA Recording Corp., 799 7th Ave., New York 19. 
3.4 5 

EDUCATIONAL Services, 1730 Eye St., N.W., Washington, 
6D.C 12 3 4 5 

GARRARD Sales Corp., 164 Duane St., New York 13. 1 
6 

GENERAL Electric Co., Electronics Park, Syracuse, N.Y. 1 
6 

GOODY, Sam, 235 W. 49th St., New York 19. 1 

GRAYLINE Engineering Co., 12233 Avenue O, Chicago 33. 
з 4 

MP Engineering Co., Fairfield, Conn. 1 2 3 4 5 

McClure, О. J., Talking Pictures, 1115 W. Washington 
Blvd., Chicago 7. 1 2 3 4 5 

NEWCOMB Audio Products Co., 6824 Lexington Ave., Holly- 
wood, Calif. 1 6 

PERMOFLUX Corp., 4900 W. Grand Ave., Chicago. 1 6 

PRECISION Electronics, inc., 9101 King Ave., Franklin Park, 
ll. 1 6 

PILOT Radio Corp., 37-06 36th St., Long Island City, N.Y. 
1 6 

RADIO Wire Television, 100 Sixth Ave., New York. 1 2 
з 4 5 6 

RCA Victor Div., Radio Corp. of America, Front and Cooper, 
Camden, N.. 1 3 4 5 6 

ROBINS Industries Corp., 41-08 Bell Bivd., Bayside 61, 
N.Y. 1 

UNIVERSITY Loudspeakers, 80 S. Kensico Ave., White Plains, 
NY. 1 5 6 

V-M Corporation, Benton Harbor Mich. 1 3 4 5 

WEBSTER-Chicago Corp., 5610 W. Bloomingdale Ave., Chi- 
садо 39. 1 3 4 5 


WILCOX-GAY, Charlotte, Mich. 3 4 5 


RECORDINGS 


1 Equipment 

2 Ethnic 

3 Filing 

4 Historic 

5 Language study 

6 Literature 

7 Miscellaneous 

8 Phonic 

9 Public speaking 

10 Diction 

AMERICAN LIBRARY Assn., 50 E. Huron St, Chicago 11. 
6 А 

AMERICAN PRINTING House for the Blind, 1839 Frankfurt 
Ave., Louisville, Ку. 4 6 7 

AUDIO Book Co., 200 Broad St., St. Joseph, Mich. 6 

AUDIO-MASTER Corp., 341 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
14 6 


BAKER & TAYLOR Co., Hillside, N.. 1 2 4 5 6 
7 8 
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BARNHART, Lyle D., 
8 10 

BUDGET Records, Allentown, Pa. 7 А 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angetes 25. 
3 OO 

CHESTERFIELD Music Shops, Inc., 686 Ashford St., Brooklyn . 
5 7 

CHILDREN'S Book Council, 50 W. 53rd St., New York 19. 
7 

CHILDREN'S Reading Service, 1078 St, John's Place, Brook- 
уп 13. 2 4 5 6 7 8 

COLUMBIA Records, 799 Seventh Ave., New York 19. 4 
6 7 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 
2, Conn. 3 i 

EDUCATIONAL Services, 1730 Eye St., N.W., Washington 
6 DC 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

ELLAMAC, Inc., Evanston, 11. 5 8 10 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, lll. 4 6 7 

ENRICHMENT Materials, [nc., 246 Fifth Ave., New York 1. 
2.4 5 67 8 

FISHER, Carl, 165 W. 57th St., N.Y. 19 and 306 5. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 4. 1 2 4 5 6 7 8 

FOLKWAYS Records & Service Corp., 117 W. 46th St., New 
Yok 19. 2 4 5 6 7 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, 153 E. 24th St, New York 10. 5 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 
3 

GOODY, Sam, 235 W. 49th St., New York 19. 1 
5 6 7 8 

KEATS Records Co., 127 Bedford St., Stamford, Conn. 4 
5.6779 

LESLIE Creations, 2116 Robbins St., Philadelphia 49. 1 
3 

LINGUAPHONE Institute, 183 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
5 67 8 9 10 

MARSH, Albert, Co., 147 W. 48th St., New York 36. 1 
2 4 5 67 8 

POETRY Records, 475 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 6 

RCA Victor Div., Radio Corp. of America, Front & Cooper, 
Camden 2, N.. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
3 

SCHIRMER, G., 3 E. 43rd St., New York 17. 
7 8 

SLYD-IN Products, 2307 Princess Ann St., Greensboro, N.C. 
3 

WALLACH & Associates, 1589 Addison Rd., Cleveland 3. 
3 

WILMAC Recorders, 921 E. Green St., Pasadena 1, Calif. 
2 5 

WHITNEY Records, 150 Powell St., San Francisco. 
6 7 8 


1711 Hinman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


2 4 


4 5 6 


4 5 


Rectigraph—photocopier—Haloid Co., 2-20 Haloid, Roch- 
ester 3, N.Y. 


Red-E-Stik—pressure sensitive labels—Ever Ready Label 
Corp., 357 Cortlandt St., Belleville 9, N.J. 


Regal—plastic binders—Marador Corp., 1722 Glendale 
Bivd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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Rem-Weld—liquid plastic adhesive—Remington Капа, Inc., 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


. Rite-copy—liquid duplicators and supplies—Wolber Dup- 
jicdtor & Supply Co., 1201 Cortland St., Chicago 14. 


Robot-Kardex—visible records—Remington Rand, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Inc., 


Roleut—paper cutter—Zeus, Inc., Р.О. Box 177, Sausalito, 
Calif. 


Rolodex—rotary card files—Zepher American Corp., 537 
W. 53rd' St., New York 19. 


Roxite—library buckram—Holliston Mills, Norwood, Mass. 


5 


Safe-T-Stak—filing equipment—Diebold, Inc., Norwalk, 
Conn. 


Sanbak—glue-on display letters Mitten's Display Letters, 
2 W. 46th St., New York 36. G 


Saylbuck—library buckram— Special Fabrics, Inc., Sayles- 
ville, В.1. 


Scotch tape—adhesive cellulose tape—Minnesota Mining 
& Mfg. Co., 900 Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 6. (distributed by 
Demco Library Supplies, Madison 1, Ws., and New 
Haven 2, Conn.) 


Sec-Tray—stationery compartment —Globe-Wernicke Co., 
Cincinnati 12 


SIGNALS 
1 Metal 
2 Plastic 
BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 
1 
DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 
2, Соп. 1 2 : 
LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp. (See Bro-Dart Industries.) 
PERFECT Marker, P.O. Box 6541, Washington, D.C. 2 


SIGNS AND SIGN WRITING MACHINES 

EMBOSOGRAF Corp. of America, 38-44 W. 21st St., New 
York 10. 

HALBER Corp., 4151 Montrose Ave., Chicago 41. 

HEYER Corp., 1850 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23. 

MORGAN Co., 3984 Avondale Ave., Chicago 41. 

SHOW Card Machine Co., Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54. 


Silent 16—sound projector—Victor Animatograph Corp., 
Davenport, la. 


Simplafind—card finding system—Wheeldex & Simpla 
Products, Inc., 40 Bank St., White Plains, N.Y. 


Simplawheel—card finding system—Wheeldex & Simpla 
Products, Inc., 40 Bank St., White Plains, N.Y. 


Slip-on—ring book label holders—Green Industries, 47 
Ann St., New York 38. 


Solarite—lighting fixtures—Solar Light Mfg. Co., 1357 S. 
Jefferson, Chicago 7. 


Snead system-—steel book stacks—Globe-Wernicke Co., 
Cincinnati 12. 
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SORTING EQUIPMENT d 


1 Manval 
2 Marginal 
3 Punched cards 

E-Z Sort Systems, Lid., 45 Second St., San Francisco. 2 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 
1 

HADLEY, Charles R., Co., 330 N. Los Angeles St., Los 
Angeles 12. 1 

INTERNATIONAL Business Machines Corp., 590 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. З 

McBEE Company, Smith St., Athens, О. 2 

REMINGTON RAND, Ine., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
3 

WHEELDEX & SIMPLA Products, Inc., 40 Bank St., White 
Plains, N.Y. 1 


SOUND RECORDERS AND PLAYERS 


1 Disc 
2 Sheet or Card 
З Tape 
4 Wire 

AMPEX Electric Corp., 934 Charter St., Redwood City, Calif 
3 

AMPRO Corp., 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18. 3 

BRUSH Electronics Co., 3405 Perkins Ave., Cleveland 14. 2 

EDUCATIONAL Services, 1730 Eye St., N.W., Washington 6 
D.C. 2 3 

ELLAMAC, Inc., Evanston, 11. 2 

FEDERAL Mfg. & Engineering Corp., 213 Steuben St. 
Brooklyn 5. 3 ° 

FORMAN, О. J., Co., Monmouth, Ш. 3 

GRAY Audograph Corp., 620 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicage 
1. 1 

MONSON Согр.; 919 N. Michgan Ave., Chicago 11. 3 

PENTRON Industries, Inc., 664 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicag« 
п. 2 3 

RCA Victor Div., Radio Corp. of America, Front am 
Cooper, Camden, N.J. 3 

REVERE Camera Co., 320 E. 21st St, Chicago 16. 2 

SOUNDSCRIBER Corp., 146 Munson St, New Haven 9 
Conn. 1 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar, St. Paul 1 
Minn. 3 

WEBTER-Chicago Corp., 5610 W. Bloomingdale Ave., Chi 
cago 39. 3 4 

WILCOX-GAY, Charlotte, Mich. 3 


SOUND RECORDERS—EQUIPMENT 


1 Accessories 
2 Recording tape 
3 Reel storage 
AUDIO Devices, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22. í 
FORMAN, О. J., Co., Monmouth, 11, 1 2 
MINNEOTA Mining & Mfg. Co., 900 Fauquier St, 5! 
Poul 6. 1 2 К 
PENTRON Corp., 777 $. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24. 
3 
ROBINS Industries Corp., 41-08 Bell Blvd., Bayside 61, N.Y 
1 2 А 
SOUNDSCRIBER Corp., 146 Munson St., New Haven 5 
Conn. 1 


1 : 
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WALLACH & Associates, 1589 Addison Rd., Cleveland 3. 
23 


YALE Industries Corp., 82 25151 St., Bellerose 26, N.Y. 1 


Soundmirror—tape recorder—Brush Electronics Co., 3405 
Perkins Ave., Cleveland 14. 


SoundScriber—electronic dictating and recording supplies 
and equipment—SoundScriber Corp., 146 Munson St., 
* New Haven 9, Conn. 


Sovereign—duplicating equipment—Speed-O-Print Corp., 
1801 W. Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13. 


Sovereign 25—sound  projector— Victor 
Corp., Davenport, la. 


Animatograph 


Speedaumat—addressing and mailing machines and sup- 
plies—Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., 1200 Babbitt Rd., 
Cleveland 17. 


Spine Marker—book marker—Time-Saving Specialties, 
2816 Dupont Ave., South, Minneapolis 8. 


Spraylon—plastic spray for protecting book covers—Gay- 
lord Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 


STAPLING MACHINES 


BATES Mfg. Co., 18 Central Ave., West Orange, N.J. 
BOSTITCH, 906 Mechanic St., Westerly, К.І. 


Stacklite—stack lighting fixtures——Appleton Electric Co., 
4600 Belle Plaine Rd., Chicago 41. 


Steno-Creme—hand cleaner—Kelly Products Co., 813 W. 
Cedar St., Compton, Colif. 


Stereo-Mat—illuminated table viewer for stereo slides— 
Brumberger Sales Corp., 34 34th St., Brooklyn 32. 


STEREOSCOPIC EQUIPMENT 
KEYSTONE View Co., Meadville, Pa. 


Stik-tack—adhesive discs—Demco library Supplies, Madi- 
son 1, Wis., and New Haven 2, Conn. 


Stor-Mor—book drawers—W. R. Ames Co., 150 Hooper 
St., San Francisco 7. 


Stormrak—wordrobe equipment with drip space—Vogel- 
Peterson Co., 1127 W. 37th St., Chicago 9. 


Streamliner-—desks and tables—Globe-Wernicke Co., Cin- 
cinnati 12. 


Sturdi-stock—books and catalog cards—Library Efficiency 
Corp. (See Bro-Dart Industries) 


SUMMER READING PROGRAMS 
(See Reading Programs) 


T 


2-in-1 Bracket—lighting fixtures—Edwin F. Guth Co., 
2615 Washington, St. Louis 3. 


TACHISTOSCOPIC EQUIPMENT 
KEYSTONE View Co., Meadville, Pa. 
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Talkaform—magnetic coated paper for sound recording— 
Pentron Industries, Inc., 664 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 


Talk-a-phone—intercommunication systems—Talk-a-phone 
Co., 1512 S. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 23. © 


Talking Books—recordings af the Bible—Audio Book Co., 
200 Broad St., St. Joseph, Mich. 

TAPE RECORDERS 
(See Sound Recorder and Players) 


Tarco—visible records—Tallman-Robbins & Co., 314 W. 
Superior, Chicago 11. 


Target—punch reinforcer—Bro-Dart Industries, Newark 5, 
N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 


Techniplan—modular office furniture—Globe-Wernicke Co., 
Cincinnati 12. 


Telehold—telephone shoulder holder—American Homecraft 
Co., 3714 N. Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 41. 


Terek—book cloth—Athol Mfg. Co., 120 E. 4151 St., New 
York 17. 


Texcel Tape—adhesive cellulose tape—lIndustrial Tape 
Corp., New Brunswick, N.J. (distributed by Gaylord Bros., 
Syracuse 4, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif.) 


Thermofax—photocopier—Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
900 Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 6. 


Three-Dimensional Planning—library layout models— 
John E. Sjostrom Co., 1716 N. 10th St., Philadelphia 22. 

TIME SYSTEMS 

INTERNATIONAL Business Machines Corp., 590 Madison 
Ave., New Yórk 22. 


Trakk—stand-up display letters—Mitten's Display Letters, 
2 W. 46th St., New York 36. 


Transcopy—photocopying | equipment —Remington 
Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 


Rand, 


Treasure Trove—library binding covers—library Bind. 
ing Service, Inc., 2134 E. Grand Ave., Des Moines 5. 


Trend Color Line—library furniture—Remington Вапа, 
Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


TV SLIDES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS Planner, Boz 171, Tuckahoe 7, N.Y. 


TYPEWRITERS 
1 Composing 
2 Electric 
3 Portable 
4 Standard 
5 Coin operated 
COXHEAD, Ralph C., Corp., 720 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newarl 
5,NJ. 1 2 
GRAMONT Corp., 2756 Rowena Ave., Los Angeles. 5 
INTERNATIONAL Business Machines, 590 Madison Ave., Nev 
York 22, 1 2 
REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
23 4 
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ROYAL Typewriter Co., Inc., 2 Park Ave., New York 16. 
23 4 
SMITH-CORONA, inc., 701 E. Washington St., Syracuse 1, 
NY. 3 4 
» TYPE-O-MATIC Corp., 4217 East Gage Ave., Bell, Calif. 
UNDERWOOD Corp., 1 Park Ave., New York 165. 2 3 
4 


+ 


Typro—photo-lettering сотроѕег for printed notices апа 
signs—Halber Corp., 4151 Montrose Ave., Chicago 41. 


U-Bar Shelving—steel stack shelves—Virginia Metal Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 1112 First Notional Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22. 


Uni-Strand—vertical conveyors—Samuel Olson Mfg. Co., 
Inc., 2422 Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 47. 


Universal—magazine and pamphlet covers—Bro-dart In- 
dustries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 34. 


Universal—magazine binders—H. R. Huntting Co., Inc., 
Springfield 3, Mass. 


ү 


V-C-U—lighting fixtures—Edwin F. Guth Co., 2615 Wash- 
ington, St. Lovis 3. 


VACATION READING PROGRAMS 


(See Reading Programs) 


Vanette—Ford bookmobiles—Universal ‘Sales, Inc., Dela- 
ware, O. 


Vaporite—self-filling brush pen—Time-Saving Specialties, 
2816 Dupont Ave., South, Minneapolis 8. 


Vari-Typer—composing machine—Ralph C. Coxhead Corp., 
720 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N.J. 


Verifax—photocopier—Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, 
N.Y. 


Versalite—stack illumination—Fluorescent Fixtures of Cali- 
fornia, 3320 18th St., San Francisco. 


Verti-File—filing system—Deluxe Metal Furniture Co., 465 
Struthers St., Warren, Pa. 


Verti-Swing—suspended file folders—Globe-Wernicke Co., 
Cincinnati 12, 


Vivid—spirit duplicator—Smith-Corona, Inc., 701 E. Wash- 
ington St., Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


VISIBLE RECORD SYSTEMS 


ACME Visible Records, Inc., 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New 
Haven 2, Conn. 

DIEBOLD, Inc., 818 Mulberry Rd., S.E., Canton 2, O. 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Ross and Carthage Ave., Norwood, 
Cincinnati 12. 

REMINGTON RAND, Ine., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 

TALLMAN-ROBBINS & Co., 314 W. Superior St., Chicago 11. 
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WHEELDEX & SIMPLA Products, Inc., 40 Bank SÈ, White 
Plains, N.Y. 


Vocatron—portable plug-in intercom—Vocaline Co. of 
America, Inc., Old Saybrook, Conn. 


Vu-Lyte—opaque projector—Charles Beseler Co., 60 Badger 
Ave., Newark 8, N.J. ; 


WARDROBE RACKS  — 


GENERAL Fireproofing Co., Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
VOGEL-Peterson Co., 1121 W. 37th St, Chicago 9. 


WATER FOUNTAINS 
TAYLOR, Halsey W., Co., Warren, O. 


Wearever—guide cards—Gaylord Bros., Syracuse 4, N.Y., 
and Stockton, Calif. 


Weh-Cor—record player—Webster-Chicago Corp., 5610 
W. Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 39. 


Wheeldex—visible record system—Wheeldex & Simpla 
Products, Inc., 40 Bank St., White Plains, N.Y. 


XYZ 


Xerox—duplicating equipment—Haloid Co., 2-20 Haloid 
St., Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Yes—water-soluble stickflat glue—Gane Bros. & Lane, Inc., 
1335.45 W. Lake St., Chicago 7. 





“I don’t get it... all we do is cut thru 
here and five of these guys palm us cards 
and whisper ‘After Council’... whatever 
that means!” 
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INDEX OF AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION 


This Index is compiled by the University of 
Illinois Library School, Urbana, and is based 
on monthly circulation reports from 40 public 
libraries which are known to constitute a rep- 
resentative sample of all United States public 
libraries in cities of over 25,000 (1950) popu- 
lation. In each case the index value is the me- 


dian of the 39 libraries’ percentages found 
when their current circulation figure is divided 
by their own circulation figures for 1939 (or 
the corresponding quarter of 1939). For 
further information see p. 334-35 of the No- 
vember 1949 ALA Bulletin. 


TABLE l. QUARTERLY ImpEx VALUES FOR A SAMPLE OF 39 AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
1955 ro DATE (CORRESPONDING QUARTER or 1939 = 100). 








1955 1956 
Jan. Apr. July Oct. Jan Apr. July Oct. 
Mar, June Sept. Dec Mar. June Sept. Dec. 
Index value 98 107 97 102 105 
% Juvenile 4T 50 45 51 48 
% Adult Fiction 27 26 82 24 25 
% Adult Non-Fiction 26 24 28 25 27 





Nore: Some of these percentages are based on reports from only 85 to 89 libraries, since not all 89 


libraries are able to supply all the needed data. 


"TABLE 2. QUARTERLY INDEX VALUES FOR A SAMPLE OF 4l AMERICAN Pusiic Lisrartes, 1954-55 
(CORRESPONDING QUARTER OF 1939 = 100) 








1955 














1954 
Jan Apr. July Oct. ` Jan. Apr. - July Oct. 
Маг June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. 
Index Value 99 104 100 104 98 107 97 102 
% Juvenile 49 52 45 51 47 50 45 51 
% Adult Fiction 25 25 81 25 27 26 32 24 
% Adult Non-Fiction 26 23 24 24 26 24 23 25 


Nore: Some of these percentages are based on r 
libraries are able to supply all the needed data. 


*The above is a 
P. 292. ' 


eports from only 39 to 41 libraries, since not all 41 


correction of table 2 of the annual index which appeared. in the May ALA Bulletin, 





CODE OF FAIR PRACTICES 


The ALA Board on Acquisition of Library Ma- 
terials has invited the undersigned to serve on 
a committee to draft a "Code of Fair Practices 
for-Book Dealers and Librarians." 

Approvals, locates, returns, clarity of in- 
structions, multiple invoices, auction buying, 
appraisals, discounts and the sale of library 
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duplicates have been matters suggested for 
consideration. 

The Committee would very much appreciate 
having comments from librarians and dealers on 
these and other sources of concern which 
should be explored. 

Members serving on the committee are: 
Joseph Groesbeck, James J. Heslin, Richard S. 
Wormser, and John Fall, Chairman, New York 
Public Library, New York 18. 
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In the Mill 


BY GRACE STEVENSON 
Associate Executive Secretary 





This column appears regularly in these pages 
in response to requests for information about the 
activities of ALA units. - 


ГА 

Having just returned from the sybaritic 
splendors of Miami Beach to the immediate 
pressures of implementing all the work out- 
lined by an imaginative and hard-working 
membership; from the Arabian Nights milieu 
of the Eden Roc to the decaying mansion built 
by a fortune founded on the farm implements 
that have tilled the soil of America for three 
generations, we are moved to observe again 
that the most important characteristic of a 
good librarian is physical and mental flexi- 


bility. You, too, have returned from that 


fabulous playground to the realities of the 
everyday job; from the Fontainebleau, or its 
counterpart, to a library that may be fifty to 
seventy-five years old, long since outgrown 
and outmoded. Physical flexibility is relatively 
easy to maintain since the human frame seems 
able to sustain an almost indefinite variety of 
conditions. But we need to be ever alert to 
the importance of maintaining the mental 
flexibility needed to perform effectively in a 
profession involving such a variety of materials, 
such infinitudes of subject matter and serving 
every type and condition of people. 

New ideas are an evidence of flexibility and 
two well-known librarians each came up with 
one at Miami Beach, both intended to provide 
a new service to the profession, Bertha 
Landers, Director of the Art, Music, and Film 
Department of the Kansas City (Mo.) Public 
Library, is inaugurating a new film-reviewing 
service. Advance publicity on this service in- 
dicates that subscribers to it will receive a 
monthly mimeographed report with "regular, 


. impartial and complete reviews of all new films 


released in 16mm . . . the reviews will be on 
the informal side . . . pertinent information 
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about production, television clearance, and 
suggested audience use will be indicated when- 
ever possible." Bertha Landers is one of the 
most experienced people in the profession in 
the film field and should be able to give expert 
assistance in film selection. If you are in- 
terested write her for details. Е 

We are pleased that the other idea has 
come from a member, as I write, of the Head- 
quarters staff. Helen Geer, Librarian of the 
Headquarters Library since 1947, is leaving 
in July to establish a new business which will 
be a service to both librarians and manufac- 
turers. The Library Mart will “give you an 
‘opportunity to see and compare products of 
manufacturers ,of equipment and supplies” at 
library conferences. It will display at these 
conferences “a selective collection of equip- 
ment and supplies arranged by categories: 
mending, display, circulation, cataloging, ship- 
ping, maintenance, etc. Products of many 
manufacturers will form a combined equip- 
ment display of materials of interest to you.” 

You will find the highlights of the Miami 
Beach Conference elsewhere in these pages, 
but I could not let this page go to press with- 
out commenting on, in this year of reorganiza- 
tion, the effective cooperation between the 
twelve units of the association which were 
responsible for the success of the Adult Edu- 
cation Workshop. Commendation is also due 
those five hundred, plus, members who at- 
tended eight a.m. meetings all week. Our 
thanks to everybody! 


* Leaflet—Bertha Landers Film Reviews. 
*Leaflet-Announcing the Library Mart. 


Chairmen, or members, of all ALA Divisions, 
Boards, Round Tables, Sections and Committees 
are invited to send to this column any news of 
the activities of their unit. ` 
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For the Record 


ALA OFFICERS, 1956-57 


ALA Officers for 1956-57 were installed at the Fifth 
General Session of the Miami Beach Conference 
in the Ballroom of the Fontainebleau Hotel on 
June 22, 1956. The total number of ballots cast 
was 9071. 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
(President-elect) 


Lucile M. Morsch has been the Deputy Chief As- 
sistant Librarian of the Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. since 
1958. She graduated 
from Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Li- 
brary Service with a 
B.S. in 1929, M.S. in 
1930. Miss Morsch 
has been an ALA 
Member since 1929 
and a Life Member 
since 1948. She was 
ALA 2nd Vice Presi- 


dent, 1952-53, Mem- (АЎ à; 
ber, Council 1940-44, cas 
1952-56; ^ Chairman, Lucile M. Morsch 


Council Steering Com- 

mittee on Implementation of the Management 
Survey, 1955-56. She was president, Division of 
Cataloging and Classification, 1943-45; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Catalog Section, 1936-37; Secretary, 
Junior Members Round Table, 1931-32. She was 
recipient of the Margaret Mann Citation in Catalog- 
ing and Classification, 1951. Member, District of 
Columbia Library Association, President, 1954-55; 
American Documentation Institute; Division of 
Cataloging and Classification; Association of Col- 
lege and Reference Libraries; Regional Group of 
Catalogers and Classifiers, Maryland, Virginia, and 
District of Columbia. She is the author of Check- 
list of New Jersey Imprints, 1784-1800, 1939; and 
Catalog Department Manual, 1940. She was Edi- 
tor of Library Literature, 1921-32, 1934, and has 
been a frequent contributor to library periodicals. 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 


Mr. Harold F. Brigham has been Director of the 
Indiana State Library, Indianapolis, Ind., since 
1942; Library School, New York Public Library, 
1922; he has been a Member of ALA since 1922. 
He was Research Assistant for the ALA Curricu- 
lum Study from 1925 to 1927, a Member of the 
ALA Executive Board from 1938 to 1942; Treas- 
urer, 1947-49; Acting Executive Secretary, summer 
1948; Council 1932-36; Annuities and Pensions 
Committee, 1928-39; Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship, 1930-35, Chairman, 1933-34, and a 
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Member of the Public Libraries Division, President 
1951-52. He is a Member of the New Jersey 
Library Association, President 1925; Southeastern 
Library Association, President 1935-37; Kentucky e- 
Library Association, President 1935-37; Kentucky 
State Board for Certification of Librarians 1938-42; ` 
and he has been a member of the Indiana Library 
Association, Director since 1942. He is a member 
of the Indiana Certification Board, Executive Sec- 
retary since 1942; Indiana Public Records Com- 
mission, Secretary since 1942. Fellow, American 
Library Institute from 1935-50. Member, Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries. He has been 
co-author of surveys of the Public Library, Norfolk, 
Virginia; Public Library, Nashville, Tenn.; Public 
Library, Tacoma, Wash.; and Illinois State Library, 
Springfield, Ill. He has been a frequent contributor 
p to many professional journals. 


TREASURER 


Richard B. Sealock, Librarian of the Public 
Library in Kansas City, Mo., has been an ALA 
Member since 1930. He attended the University 
of Illinois, where he received his B.S. in Library 
Science in 1930, and continued his studies at 
Columbia University where he received his M.A. 
in L.S. in 1935. He is a Member of the ALA 
Annuities, Pensions and Life Insurance Committee 
and was chairman in 1945. He served on the 
Adult Education Board from 1945-50, and was 
Chairman from 1945-46. He was Vice-President 
from 1950-51 of the Public Libraries Division; 
served on the Organization Committee, 1949-50; 
and was President of the Library Education Di- 
vision from 1955-56. He has been a Member 
of the Governor’s Planning Committee of the 
Maryland State Library Survey 1941-43; Presi- 
dent, Indiana Library Association, 1947; President, 
Missouri Library Association, 1954-55. He is a 
Member of the Indiana and Missouri Historical 
Societies, the Adult Education Association of the 
U.S.A., and has been a Member of the Film 
Council of America Board Executive Committee 
since 1954. He is the author of: List of Refer- 
ences of Indiana History, 1949; (with Kelley and 
Devereaux) Woodside Does Read, 1935; (with 
Seely) Long Island Bibliography, 1940; and (with 
Seely) Bibliography of Place Names in Literature, 
U.S., Canada, Alaska and Newfoundland, 1948. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Ruth W. Gregory, Librarian, Public Library, 
Waukegan, Ill, and Benjamin E. Powell, Li- 
brarian, Duke University Library, Durham, North 
Carolina, were elected to the ALA Executive 
Board for 1956-60. 


COUNCIL 
New Members elected for 1956-60 are: Paul H. 
Bixler, Librarian, Antioch College Library, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio; Patricia P. Paylore, Assistant Li- 
brarian and Head, Acquisitions Department, Uni- 
versity of Arizona Library, Tucson, Ariz; 
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Margaret E. Monroe, Assistant Professor, Gradu- 
ate School of Library Service, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N.J.; Mary D. Herrick, Associate 
Librarian, Chenery Library, Boston University, 
Boston, Mass.; Wallace Van Jackson, Director, 
Virginia State College Library, Petersburg, Va.; 
and Martha Shepard, Director, Reference Services, 
National Library of Canada, Ottawa, Ontario. 


REPORT OF RETURNS OF 1956 ALA ELECTION 
Total number of ballots cast ... 9071 


Total number of ballots 
for each candidate: 


First Vice-President and President-Elect 


Morsch, Lucile M. .......... 4601 ELECTED 
Roos, Jean C. ............... 4367 


Second Vice-President 


Brigham, Harold F. ......... 4592 ELECTED 
Bryant, Douglas W. ......... 4857 


Treasurer (for term 1956-60) 


Low, Edmon ............... 
Sealock, Richard B. ......... 4971 ELECTED 


Members of the Executive Board 
(for term. 1956-60) 


Adams, Charles M. .......... 8311 
Powell, Benjamin E. ......... 5869 ELECTED 
Bond, Elizabeth M. .......... 4219 
Gregory, Ruth W. .......... 4559 ELECTED 
Members of the Council (Term 1956-60) 
Bixler, Paul Н. .............. 4915 ELECTED 
Lundy, Frank A. ............ 8903 
Blanchard, J. Richard ........ 8751 
Paylore, Patricia P. ......... 4906 ELECTED 
Hacker, Harold S. .......... 3191 : 
Monroe, Margaret E. ........ 5569 ELECTED 
Herrick, Mary D. ........... 4457 ELECTED 
Hurley, Marie У............. 4920 
Brown, Harlan C. ........... 8910 
Jackson, Wallace Van ........ 4735 ELECTED 
Hunt, Edna ................ 4016 


Shepard, Martha 4610 ELECTED 


Names of candidates not on official 
ballot, but suggested by voter. Give 
name of office and number of votes: 


None 
Ballots voided as invalid: .... 4 
ALA Election Committee: 
Ian Thom 


Mrs. Jane Strable 
Wayne Hartwell, Chairman 
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CARNIVAL OF BOOKS PROGRAM 


Carnival of Books, the weekly radio program 
on children’s books done by Ruth Harshaw 
over WMAQ, Chicago, is now sponsored by 
the ALA. Beginning on June 9 each show 
indicates the sponsorship at the beginning and 
at the end. Tapes of the show are available 
for purchase from WMAQ and are currently 
heard over stations in eight states in addition 
to the five reached by WMAQ. 

The fall program follows: 

September l—Tur Boy Screntisr by John 
Lewellen (Simon & Schuster) 

September 8~Maxte by Virginia Kahl (Scrib- 
ner’s) 

September 15—Nature GAMES AND ACTIVITIES 
by Sylvia Cassell (Harper) 

September 22—Tur Corn Grows Rire by 
Dorothy Rhoads (Viking) 

September 29—Carry On, Мв. BownrrcH by 
Jean Lee Latham (Houghton) 

October 6—(recorded in Sweden) Tue Savuce- 
PAN JounNEY by Edith Unnerstad (Macmil- 
lan) 

October 18—(recorded in Sweden) Ріррі Long- 
STOCKING by Astrid Lindgren (Viking) 

October 20—(recorded in Denmark) Youne 
Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN by Hedvig Col- 
lin (Viking) 

October 27—(recorded in France) IN France 
by Marguerite Clément (Viking) 

November S—(recorded in France) BABAR’S 
Farm by Laurent de Brunhoff (Random) 
November lO0—(recorded in France) MYSTERY 

or Момт Saint-MicHet by Michel Rouzé 

(Holt) 

November 17—(recorded in England) Tue 
Funny Guy by Grace Hogarth (Harcourt) 
November 24—(recorded in England) Five 

Boys ın a Cave by Richard Church (John 

Day) 

December 1—(recorded in England) Impunrry 
Jane, by Rumer Godden (Viking) 

December 8—(recorded in England) Winprurr 
or Lixxs Tor by Joseph Chipperfield (Long- 
mans) 

December 15—(recorded in England) FAwury 
SHors by Noel Streatfeild (Random) 

December 22—(recorded in England) Wer- 
COME, SANTZA by Constance Savery (Long- 
mans) 

December 29—(recorded in England) THE 
Story or ALBERT SWEITZER by Jo Manton 
(Abelard Schuman) 
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Classified Advertisements 


FOR SALE 


FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 852, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

WITH LIQUICK LEATHER you will find that 
you can repair, restore and rebind leather and cloth 
books for a few cents each. 16 oz. bottle—enough 
for 50 to 100 volumes—$3.95. Will strengthen and 
preserve old powdery leather—ideal for binding 
magazines. In use by Rare Book Departments of 
many great libraries. Liquick Leather, 543 
Boylston St., Boston 6, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIALISTS. 
Established 1889. Largest and best selection any- 
where. We also welcome your lists of Duplicates 
for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Service, Serials 
Dept., 56 E. 18th St, New York 8, N.Y. 


WANTED 


DESIRE TO PURCHASE: Union List of Serials, 
Basic Volume and Supplements. Fred Bryant, 
Health Center Library, University of Florida. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


World-Wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, col- 
leges, public and technical libraries etc. Monthly 
journal (established 1952) provides complete job 
descriptions, salaries. No Fees. Single issue $1. 
Yearly, 12 issues, subscription-membership $5. 
CRUSADE, Box 99, Gpt. Station, Brooklyn 22, 
NY. 


East 


CAN you contribute to the growth of the 
seventh largest library in the country? If you are 
resourceful, dependable and ambitious, if you've 
got ideas and ability to put them into action, if 
you're looking for a chance to advance, we're 
looking for you! New buildings and new positions 
to meet tremendous increases in population 
spell O-P-P-O-R-T-U-N-I-T-Y. Positions available 
NOW in all fields of interest beginning at $4000 
and going to $5080 in six increments. Suburban 
surroundings; 20 minutes from Manhattan, near 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 604. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, please 
send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion. 
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all Long Island recreational areas. Month vaca- 
tion, month sick leave, pension plan. L.S. or M.S. 
degree, eligibility 
NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY, you'll get ріпу 


here. Write to Harold W. Tucker, Chief Librarian, * 


Queens Borough Public Library, 89-14 Parsons 
Blvd., Jamaica 32, N.Y. 

LIBRARIANS. Beginning salary: $4500 for 
Senior Librarian, at least 2, years' experience re- 
quired; $4000 for Junior Librarian, no experience 
required. Annual increments. College and L.S. 
degrees. Eligibility for N.Y. certification. Beauti- 
ful new air-conditioned building to open June 
lst. Two attractive branches. On Long Island 17 
miles from New York City. One month vacation, 
liberal sick leave and N.Y. State Retirement Sys- 


tem. Excellent opportunity for alert, ambitious 
persons. Elmont Public Libraries, Elmont, L.I., 
N.Y. 


POSITION Open: Interesting opening for ex- 
perienced adult reader's advisor in metropolitan 
area in community with broad cultural interests. 
Classification Librarian ПІ. Salary scale, pension. 
Opportunity for group leadership. Library degree. 
Broad knowledge of books. Personal interview 
important. Apply Isabelle Hurlbutt, Greenwich 
Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

ASSISTANT Librarian to be Head of Circulation 
in small suburban library. Young woman with 
L.S. degree and 4 or 5 years’ experience in public 
library work. Attractive community, pleasant 
working conditions. New York State Retirement. 
Salary $4800. In applying give complete details 
of age, education d experience. B 112 

LIBRARIAN-sole charge small village library 
in Westchester County, 30 minutes from New 
York City. M.L.S. degree or state certification, 40 
hour week. $3600 salary, month vacation, state 
retirement. Apply President, Board of Trustees, 
Pelham Public Library, Pelham, N.Y. . 

SALES Representative to call on public schools 
and libraries selling a high grade line of children's 
prebound books. An excellent sales position for 
an ambitious man. Substantial earnings possible, 
protected territory. States open: Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and Iowa. Liberal commission 
basis, car necessary. Will consider a man carry- 
ing other non-conflicting lines. Associated Li- 
braries, Inc., 3622 Pearl St, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

VASSAR College Library: Good collection of 
308,000 volumes on open shelves, heavily used by 
college's 1400 students and 200 faculty members. 
Beautiful campus two hours from N.Y.C. 15 pro- 
fessional and 17 clerical staff members. Working 


for New York State Certificate, „s 


conditions: 38% hour week—summers 35; 6-8 weeks _ 


vacation; sick leave; excellent retirement system 
(college pays entire TIAA-CREF contribution) and 
social security. Now has openings for young li- 
brarians with L.S. degree and professional ambi- 
tion in Music Library, Cataloging, Acquisitions. 
Grade, salary and specific position assignment will 
depend on qualifications and special interests of 
candidates, Minimum salary for inexperienced 
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$8800. Apply to Eileen Thornton, Librarian, Vas- 
„заг College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

HEAD Librarian—Town of 12,000. Librarian 
degree апа experience required. Unusual facili- 
с ЇЧ pleasant community close to New Haven. 
Write: T. F. Hammer, Board Chairman, Black- 
stone Memorial Library, Branford, Conn. 

COLLEGE Library position open for profes- 
sional assistant for cataloging and circulation work. 
Attractive environment, liberal vacations, TIAA 
and social security. Salary open. Bennington 
College, Bennington, Vt. 

PRINCIPAL Librarian (Children and Educa- 
tion) salary range $4820-$5220. JUNIOR LI- 
BRARIAN, salary range $2980-$3880. Library 
School degree required. 38-hour week, 4 weeks 
vacation, 12 paid holidays, 15 days sick leave 
(cumulative), social security, hospitalization plan, 
pension plan, life insurance. Apply to Leo R. 
Etzkorn, Director, Free Public Library, 250 Broad- 
way, Paterson 1, N.J. 

LIBRARIANS. Openings for cataloger, branch 
librarian, assistant loan librarian, assistant refer- 
ence librarian. Minimum salary $3800. Librari- 
ans with Masters degree preferred, graduate li- 
brary degree required. If interested in associa- 
tion with a progressive University library in New 
England, experience in watching a new library 
building go up and in moving into it, and the 
active life of a small town, you are invited to 
write for an application and further information 
to the Librarian, University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N.H. 


Southeast 


NEW $15,000 air-conditioned, 3500 volume 
Gerstenslager Bookmobile, to be.used inside city 
only, needs librarian to head staff of three. Salary 
range $3900-$4680. Openings also for Children’s 
Librarian I ($8552-$4260) and II ($3900-$4680). 
86% hr. 5 day week, vacation, sick leave, pen- 
sion plan, library school graduates only. Apply 
to Civil Service Commission, Room 208, City Hall 
Annex, Norfolk 10, Virginia. No examination re- 
quired, 

ASSISTANT Reference and Circulation Librarian 
in busy library in growing community. F., with 
L.S. degree required. Beginning salary $300-$385 
depending upon experience. Annual merit in- 
creases. 4 week vacation, 2 week sick leave, re- 
tirement, Apply Librarian, Washington County 
Free Library, Hagerstown, Maryland. 

REFERENCE librarian to assist with question- 
.answering and information-locating services, selec- 
tion of materials for purchase and correspondence. 
Graduation from accredited library school required. 
Previous experience not required. Capable super- 
vision provided, Salary $8595-$4154 in five steps. 
Retirement plan, social security, sick leave, three 
week vacation, Congenial staff and good book 
collection. Write Librarian. Kanawha County 
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Public Library, Lee and Hale Streets, Charleston, 
West Virginia. с 

CHIEF Reference Librarian to manage the 
department, select materials for purchase (depart- 
mental book budget $4575, 1955-6), perform actual 
reference service and supervise one professional 
assistant, Graduation from accredited library 
school, including a course in reference work, plus 
two years of reference experience, required. Salary 
$4252-$4923 in five steps. Three week vacation, 
sick leave, retirement plan and social security. 
Five day, 40 hour week. Write Librarian, Kan- 
awha County Public Library, Lee and Hale 
Streets, Charleston, West Virginia. 

CIRCULATION Librarian. Information Desk 
work, book selection, community contacts and 
bibliographies for educational and other groups. 
An excellent opportunity for broad experience. 
Graduation from accredited library school required. 
Salary $3505-$4154, in five steps. Retirement 
plan, sick leave, three week vacation. Congenial 
staff and good book collection to work with. Posi- 
tion open May 1, 1956, Write Librarian, Kanawha 
County Public Library, Lee and Hale Streets, 
Charleston, West Virginia. 

BRANCH Librarian—new air-conditioned build- 
ing, Mobile, Alabama. Public Library. Ac- 
credited degree required. Central cataloging. 
Salary $3552-$4260. 40 hour week, 1 month va- 
cation, sick leave to 80 days, social security and 
other benefits. Position open September 1, 1956. 
Director, Mobile Public Library. 

EXTENSION Librarian to supervise 2 book- 
mobiles, 3 branches. Expanding service. L.S. 
degree, public library experience required. Salary 
range $4260-$4800. 5 day week, 4 weeks vaca- 
tion, sick leave. Write Jean Cochran, Director, 
Augusta Library, 540 Telfair St., Augusta, Georgia. 


Midwest 


JUNIOR Catalog Librarian, Catalog Depart- 
ment. Performs descriptive cataloging of serials, 
for most of which LC cards are available. Library 
degree required; working knowledge of at least two 
modern European languages. Salary $4000. Re- 
tirement benefits. Position available May 1, 1956. 
Apply to Director's Office, University of Michigan 
Library, Ann Arbor. 

CHIEF Librarian, Eau Claire Public Library, 
serving community of 40,000 in addition to ad- 
соса all school library service. праз de- 

ee plus appropriate experience. Sa’ open. 
эла Edmond Paige, Selection Сне Chair- 
тап, U. S. Rubber Co., Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

CHILDREN'S Librarian. City of 80,000 near 
Detroit, New main library building in about 8 
years. Salary $4277-$4901, raises at 6 months, 
and 1-2-3 years. Start higher if experienced. 
40 hour, 5 day week, 2 week vacation. Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield, municipal retirement system. 
Apply to Miss Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, Pontiac 
City Library, 47 Williams St., Pontiac, Michigan. 
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: HEAD of Processing and Reference for county 
system with 15 branches and bookmobile. Grow- 
ing library in thriving county. Good budget, 
month vacation, sick leave, retirement, social se- 
curity. Write Norman J. Bunker, Librarian, 
Ingham County Library, Mason, Michigan. 

TWO attractive openings with opportunity for 
advancement. JUNIOR High School Librarian 
and assistant in ADULT WORK in a branch li- 
brary. Successful experience and library degree 
required. Good salary scale, five day week, one 
month vacation, cumulative sick leave, retirement 
plan. Beginning salary $4000-$4500 depending on 
qualifications. Position open July first. Write li- 
brarian, Cleveland Heights Public Library, Coven- 
try Road, Cleveland Heights 18, Ohio. 

LIBRARIAN in Episcopal boarding school for 
girls, secondary level. 90 students. 10 months. 
Library degree required plus 15 hours education. 
Some teaching. Attractive and well-kept library 
and accommodations. Must live in. Starting 
salary dependent on qualifications and experience. 
Address Headmistress, St. Mary’s Hall, Faribault, 
Minnesota. 

FINE ARTS Librarians (two positions open) 
for an art museum library serving museum staff 
specialists in a major art museum. L.S. degree 
required, Age limits 20-40. Salary presently 
$4168 to $4504 probably to be increased July 1, 
1956. Liberal vacation, sick leave policies, Blue 
Cross, pension plans, civil service status. Apply 
Ralph Mueller, Detroit Civil Service Commission, 
612 City-County Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 

REMODELED central building and expanding 
extension service require larger professional staff: 
Assistant with science or business background for 
Science and Industry Division; General Assistant 
to work in various departments of main library and 
branches; Young People’s Librarian for large 
branch; Children’s Librarians for branches; As- 
sistants for new bookmobile. Beginning salaries 
$3780 to $4320 with annual increments to $5040. 
Branch Librarians, $3900 to $5280. Most liberal 
vacation and other allowances, Outstanding in- 
service training program. Apply to James C. 
Foutts, Public Library of Youngstown and Mahon- 
ing County, Youngstown 3, Ohio. 

DUE to retirements, several positions are to be 
filled. Applications are invited for Readers Ad- 
visor, Browsing Room and Music Consultant, 
Branch Assistant, Branch Children’s Librarian, 
Adult Fiction and Young People’s Librarian. 40 
hour week, three week vacation, sick leave, mu- 
nicipal retirement and social security. Free group 
hospitalization. Beginning salary depends on 
qualifications, library degree required. Minimum 
$3757, without experience, with merit increments 
and longevity pay. Advancement opportunities. 
Apply Personnel Director, Public Library, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 

LIBRARIAN for newly organized library in small 
attractive suburb ten miles west of Chicago. Col- 
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lege training should include some library science 
work, Salary, hours, retirement benefits, vacation 
will compare favorably with those in other sub- 
urban communities, Excellent opportunity f 

advancement. B 111 à 228 

PROFESSIONAL Assistant, Reference Depart- 
ment, with special collections in Business, Tech- 
nology, Fine and Applied Arts. New building, 
well equipped, air-conditioned, suburb of Cleve- 
land. Salary range $3860 to $4820. Apply Lake- 
wood Public Library, Lakewood, Ohio. 

NEW million dollar building requires Assistant 
Order-Reference Librarian, September 1. Fifth 
year L.S. degree required; working knowledge 
one foreign language. Experience not required 
but desirable. 40 hour week, 1 month vacation, 
hospital and group insurance, T.LA.A., social 
security. Apply Librarian| DePauw University 
Library, Greencastle, Indiana. 

CHILDREN'S Librarian to be in charge of 
children's work in branch (a new position) 
M.L.S. with some previous experience desirable. 
Position also includes some work with adults. 
Salary $4600-$8000, in regular steps, 15 years. 
5 day week, 4 week vacation, sick leave, retirement 
plan plus social security. Excellent opportunity 
in desirable suburban community. Apply to Mr. 
Robert M. Orr, Director, Public Library, 1С 
Kercheval Avenue, Grosse Pointe 36, Michigan. 

ASSISTANT cataloguer at the Michigan Col 
lege of Mining and Technology, Houghton, Michi- 
gan. Forty hour week, retirement, sick leave 
Beginning salary $3800. Actual salary dependen! 
on qualifications of applicant. 

BRANCH Librarian: Small branch in large. 
industrial suburb of Milwaukee. Beginning salary 
$362.50. Staff of 1 full time clerical assistant 
2 part-time pages. Bulk of circulation with chil 
dren and young people. Blue Cross coverage раіс 
by the city. Wisconsin Retirement and socia 
security L.S. degree required. Will consider 
candidate with minimum experience. 

PROFESSIONAL Assistant in Adult Depart 
ment of busy, progressive public library to be ir 
charge of work with young people. Duties alsc 
include work with audio-visual materials anc 
reference service . . . an unusual opportunity fo: 
the professional beginner to explore three vita 
aspects of public library service. L.S, degree ге 
quired, 40 hour week, 1 month vacation, sick leave 
hospitalization, retirement, social security benefits 
Open July 1. Salary $3720-$4200. Apply Leor 
I, Jones, Public Library, Muncie, Indiana. 

SUPERVISOR of Children's Work who ha: 
charge of the Children’s Room and Extensior 
Services and the correlation of all library activity 
with children. Requires the 5th year degree fron 
an accredited library school, four years successfu 
experience in children's library work. 40 hou 
week, 4 weeks vacation, sick leave, hospitalizatior 
plan, retirement, and social security benefits 
Open July 1. Salary $4440. Apply Leon I 
Jones, Muncie Public Library, Muncie, Indiana. 
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MUSIC Librarian (all phases—ordering, catalog- 
ing, classification, reference, circulation, and pro- 
motion of music). Major in Music and B.S. or 
M.S. im L.S. 85 hour week including one night. 
"RBerenent, faculty status, academic rank, annual 
increment, all vacations college has, new building. 
Minimum beginning salary $440 per month. Send 
application including data sheet and photograph 
to Miss B. Hanby, Librarian, Northern Illinois 
State College, De Kalb, Illinois. 

LIBRARY Science Instructor to teach courses 
for a Library Science Minor, Children's Litera- 
ture and Use of Library to Freshmen. Masters 
in L.S., library and teaching experience. Retire- 
ment, faculty status, academic rank, annual in- 
crement, all vacations college has, new building. 
Minimum beginning salary $440 per month. Send 
application including data sheet and photograph 
to Miss B. Hanby, Librarian, Northern Illinois 
State College, De Kalb, Illinois. 

HEAD Librarian with L.S. degree wanted for 
small public library in suburb of St. Louis. Be- 
ginning salary to $4200, depending on experience. 
Apply Chairman, Charles Conard, 20 South Clark, 
Ferguson 21, Missouri. 

TWO Junior Order Librarians, Order Depart- 
ment, College Library. Receives requests for 
purchase of books for the college library, searches 
to obtain adequate information for ordering and 
verifying form of entry; other duties as required. 
Graduate library degree required, ability to read 
two or more foreign languages, facility in use of 
TALEN tools and card catalog, knowledge 
of order department routines desirable. Salary 
$4248, Retirement benefits. Position available 
June 1, 1956, Apply to Director’s Office, Univer- 
sity of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor. 

SENIOR Order Librarian, Order Department, 
College Library. Supervises the searching, order- 
ing, and receipt of books for the college library, 
trains and supervises a staff of 2 professionals and 
4 non-professionals and student assistants. Li- 
brary degree required, professional experience in 
bibliographic checking, knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages, ability to supervise the work of others. 
Salary $4800. Retirement benefits. Position 
available June 1, 1956. Apply to Director's 
Office, University of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor. 

TWO POSITIONS—Librarian and Children’s 
Librarian. Experience desirable but not essential. 
Small Public Library. Intelligent clientele. 
Salary open. B 117. 

BOOKMOBILE Librarian for adult service 
through community stops. A.B. degree including 
minimum 15 hours of library training. Driver- 
„clerk furnished. Mechanical charging. $3710- 
$4190, 

BRANCH Librarian. New supervisory position 
for 2 neighboring county branches. New build- 
ings. Programming and community contacts. 
L.S. degree, or A.B. degree including minimum 15 
hours of library training plus some professional 
experience. $4310-$4910. 
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POPULAR Library Assistant. People, books, 
films, records—bring them together as you assist 
with adult education and program planning activi- 
ties. A.B. degree including minimum 15 hours 
of library training. $9710-$4190. 

REFERENCE Department, Head. Selection of 
all adult non-fiction materials, periodicals; super- 
vision of staff of 4 professionals; promotion of 
technical services; general supervision of Teen 
Critics group. L.S, degree with 8 years or more 
of library experience. $5630-$6470. 

TRAILER Librarian for new unit (1 of 3) added 
this fall Service to youngsters at elementary 
Schools Photo-charger. Clerk assistant. A.B. 
degree including minimum 15 hours of library 
training. $3710-$4190. 

YOUNG Adult Librarian. Selection of books 
and materials for older teens and Teen Critics 
discussion group, while a member of the Refer- 
ence Department. A.B. degree including 15 hours 
of library training. $3710-$4190. 

The above positions are open in the Gary 
Public Library, Gary, Indiana. Each has a 40 
hour, 5 day week, with 20 working days vacation; 
12 days sick leave cumulative to 60 days in 5 years: 
social security and state retirement. Apply Mr. 
Ralph A. Van Handel, Librarian. 

HEAD Librarian, Township Library. 40 miles 
west of Chicago. Pop. 9,000. L.S. degree and 
experience. Salary dependent on qualifications. 
Position open July 15. Apply St. Charles Public 
Library, St. Charles, Illinois. 

JUNIOR Catalog Librarian, Catalog Depart- 
ment, College Library. Does pre-cataloging 
searching for College Library materials thought 
to be new to the University Library system; per- 
forms descriptive cataloging for titles found to be 
new and for which LC printed cards are avail- 
able; prepares Xeroxing instruction for copies; 
reviews records prepared by clerical assistants. 
Library degree required; working knowledge of 
two principal European languages. Salary $4248. 
Retirement benefits. Position available immedi- 
ately. Apply to Director's Office, University of 
Michigan Library, Ann Arbor. 

SENIOR Catalog Librarian, Catalog Depart- 
ment, College Library. Classifies College Library 
materials in the field of literature, and materials in 
other fields for which LC cards are available; 
assists in supervision and training of other em- 
ployees of the Project; performs related duties as 
assigned. Library degree required; catalog ex- 
perience, including use of LC classification if 
possible; working knowledge of at least two prin- 
cipal foreign languages. Salary $4668. Retire- 
ment benefits. Position available immediately. 
Apply to Director's Office, University of Michi- 
gan Library, Ann Arbor. 


Mountain Plains 


WANTED: Trained librarian for children's 
room. Salary open. Free Public Library, Rapid 
City, South Dakota. 
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, ASSISTANT Librarian, Grand Forks, North 
Dakéta, Public Library. Open Sept. 1956. Salary 
about $3700, M.S.L.S., depending upon experi- 
ence. З week vacation, 40 hour week. Sick 
leave cumulative to 60 days. Progressive library 
in university town, 30,000. Opportunity to make 
your own job; young staff. Radio work. TV pxo- 
gram, bookmobile, and pay plan in immediate 
future. 


Far West 


CHILDREN'S Librarian, Bookmobile Librarian, 
General Reference and Advisory Librarian. The 
Long Beach (Calif.) Public Library has an open- 
ing for each. Library degree required, salary $328 
to $398 depending on training and experience. If 
interested in a challenging position in a rapidly 
growing library system, apply today to the Library, 
Long Beach 2, Calif. 

LIBRARIAN II with at least two years’ ex- 
perience scientific or medical cataloging. Some 
administrative ability desirable. Salary $4296- 
$5772, four week vacation, sick leave, retirement. 
Requires degree from ALA accredited library 
school. Apply Personnel Office, University of 
California Medical Center, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

LIBRARIAN 1—$297-$367 per month. Fine 
opportunity in pleasant Southern California com- 
munity for college grad with 24 units in Library 
Science, desiring to enter librarian profession. 
Starting salary may be set above minimum if 
qualifications warrant. Examination will consist 
only of evaluation of applications submitted. 
Apply Civil Service Commission, 618 East Broad- 
way, Glendale, California by July 31, 1956. . 

HEAD cataloger for public library in alert, 
rapidly expanding southern California community. 
Entrance salary $4100 to $4500, depending on 
experience. Incentive increments, 8 week vaca- 
tion, sick leave, state retirement. Book budget 
$31,000. This is a provocative position in a 
growing library system, rewarding for qualified 
person. Man or woman considered. Apply to 
Raymond M. Holt, Librarian, Pomona Public 
Library, 880 N. Main St, Pomona, Calif. 

SAN DIEGO needs trained Librarians. Our 
Public Library offers $348 to $417 a month, pro- 
motional opportunities, sick leave, 8 week vaca- 
tion, retirement plan and social security bene- 
fits. Recent expansion includes new Branches, 
Bookmobile, Central Library Building, Apply San 
Diego City Civil Service, Room 453 Civic Center, 
San Diego, California. 

L.S. Degree. No experience. Starts at $325, 
40-hour week, 3 weeks vacation, sick leave, retire- 
ment, group insurance. Apply Personnel Depart- 
ment, Court House, Ventura, California. 


Pacific Northwest 


HEAD Librarian public library in city of 
19,331. 35,000 vols, One prof. asst. 2% clerks. 
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Social security, sick leave, mo. vac. Beg. sal. 
$4000. Apply E. A. Quinn, chrmn., Public Li-. 
brary Bd., Astoria, Oregon. 

THE Libr Association of Portland, Oregon. 
one of the noe and most progressive PRE 
libraries of the Pacific Northwest, has positions 
open in Reference, General Reading and Techi- 
cal Departments in Central, and in both juvenile 
and adult work in Extension, The Library serves 
all of Multnomah County. Central Library is 
undergoing remodeling and reorganization, and 
Branches and Bookmobile services are bein 
strengthened and expanded, Salary $3600-$4680, 
87% hr. 5 day wk., 4 wks. vac, Retirement plan, 
sick leave and group hosp, ins. Apply to Bernard 
Van Horne, Librarian, Library Association of 
Portland, Portland 5, Oregon. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian—-Mature, young, en- 
thusiastic as assistant in Children's and Book- 
mobile Departments in large county library in 
Northwest. Library degree and ability to drive 
car. Challenging and satisfying work in beauti- 
ful sl opportunities for recreation. Salary 
$300 up depending on experience. 5 day week, 
4 week vacation, retirement plan, social security, 
optional health plan. King County Public Li- 
brary, 1100 East Union, Seattle 22, Washington. 

POSITION open for Librarian at Fort Benton, 
Montana, Salary $8200 per year. For particu- 
lars write to Board of County Commissioners, 
Fort Benton, Montana. 

WANTED: A Cataloger and an Adult Readers 
Asst. who look on books as a means to greater 
living. Good working conditions, 5 day week, 
40 hours, month's vacation and retirement. Salary 
open. Rocky Mountain area. B 103. 


Hawaii 


JUNIOR catalog and children’s librarian posi- 
tions available. Salary $3450-$4200. Senior cata- 
log and children’s library positions, salary $3825- 
$4950, depending on experience. Accredited li- 
brary school degree, U.S. citizenship required. 
Expanding system—7 branches, staff of 120. Ex- 
cellent opportunities for training, supervision, pro- 
motion. Vacation, sick leave, retirement benefits. 
Apply Librarian, Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 13. 


Foreign 


BRITISH Librarian, M.A., A.L.A., assistant in 
Library Association Library, London, would like 
to exchange her position with an American Li- 
brarian for one year. Salary £640 p.a. Miss 
М. E. Smith, Library Association Library, Chaucer 
House, Malet Place, London W.C.1, England. - 


POSITIONS WANTED 


LIBRARIAN, 30, female, A.B. M.L.S, 4% years 
research library, 8 years school library, available 
August 1. Languages: French, German, Current 
salary: $4450/10 months, 
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SEPTEMBER is our birthday month ... 


60 years devoted to librarians and their libraries. 


We look back on those days beginning in 1896 
with fond memories and with pride in the growth 
of our business. 


We look forward to a future adhering to the 
same basic principles of — Quality, Service 
and New Ideas. 


To our librarian ‘friends who have made this 
observance possible, our sincere thanks for 
faithful support. 
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A. Pictorial Report . . . trom the 
Cie. ЕСЕЈ 


EDUCATIONAL CENTER 


"Dedicated to the Creation of Better Books 
Publishers House, Lake Bluff, Illinois 






























The Board of Educators, an advisory 
group, meets at Tangley Oaks. Top, left to 
right, Dr. A. J. Brumbaugh, Associate 
Director, Southern Regional Education 
Board, and Selmer H. Berg, Superintendent 
of Schools, Oakland, Calif. Bottom, left to 
right, Francis Keppel, Dean, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University; 
Dr. Carey Croneis, Chairman, Provost of 

| Rice Institute; Harry Gillet, Supervisor of 
Education, Museum of Science and Indus- 

try, Chicago, Ш., and Dr. Karl Bernhardt, 

Professor of Psychology, Univ. of Toronto. 


Production Director Crosby J. Liske and 
his assistants check press sheets for a new 
printing. Careful attention to detail goes 
into the preparation of revised editions of 
our books. 


qu rl. 
Children's preferences in articles and illus- 
trations were explored at the Tangley Oaks 
School this past summer. Here, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Maloney, Director of the School, re- 
lates Encyclopedia material to a “global” 
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Home of: And 
AMERICAN EDUCATOR * Book Trails * Junior Instructor 
ENCYCLOPEDIA * A Picturesque Tale of Progress 
WONDERLAND OF KNOWLEDGE * World Topics Year Book * My Travelship 
MY BOOK HOUSE * Journeys Through Bookland 
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COVER 


To a poet the apple is a symbol 
of autumn, “season of mists and 
fruitfulness”; to the librarian and 
teacher . . . the end of vacation, 
the beginning of school, the 
poetry of boys and girls. 





Acceptance of an advertisement by 
the “ALA BULLETIN" does not imply 
endorsement of the product by the 
American Library Association. 


The “ALA Bulletin" publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to librarians 
and those interested in the library 
world. It carries official news of the 
Association. Its authors' opinions 
should be regarded as their own, un- 
less ALA endorsement is specifically 
noted. The “Bulletin” is partially in- 
dexed in "Education Index," and "Li- 
brary Literature." 

Manuscripts of general interest are 
invited. When submitted, they will 
not be returned unless accompanied 
by return postage. 
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with the improved 


Microcard 






M. ер. 


WITH THE NEW “Шұ 


F2.8 LENS. . 
FOR LONGER PERIODS. 
OF EASIER READING” 





FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND 
PRICE LIST OF ALL MODELS. 


THE MICROCARD CORPORATION 
READER DIVISION 


BOX 314A LACROSSE, WISCONSIN 


The latest in Microcard Reader develop- 
ment— The Model 6B is equipped with 
the new F2.8 Flat Field lens. This assures 
top readability of all opaque microprint 
even at the extreme edges and corners of 
the screen. Soft lighting allows hours of 
relaxing reading without eye strain. 
Libraries all over the world depend on 
the Microcard Reader. Microcards of 
valuable books, charts, research material 
are reproduced clearly on the large 9%" 
€ 1014” viewing screen. The magnifica- 
tion factor of the reader is 23X. The 
Model 6B (illust.) is the finest instrument 
of its kind and priced at only $255.00. 
Other models available. 


NOW ... EASILY INSTALLED HOODS AVAILABLE FOR ALL LATE 


MODELS . 


. ELIMINATE OVERHEAD LIGHT REFLECTION . . . $4.50 
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IN AUSTRALASIA: THOMAS C. LOTHIAN, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


IN CANADA: G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO 
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Published September 18 


Christendom’s Most Comprehensive Commentary 


on these 15 important—but little understood— 
Old Testament books: 


e Jonah 
e Lamentations e Micah 
e Ezekiel e Nahum 
e Daniel e Habakkuk 
e Hosea e Zechariah 
e Joel e Haggai 
e Amos e Zepheniah 
* Obadiah e Malachi 


AMONG THE CONTRIBUTORS... 
GERALD KENNEDY * HAROLD COOKE PHILLIPS • HAROLD А. 
BosLEY • HOWARD THURMAN * WILLARD L. SPERRY * THEO- 
PHILE J, MEEK ... HERBERT G. MAY ... AND OTHERS. 


Volume 6 will be the last volume of The Interpreters 
Bible to be bought by purchasers of Volumes 1-11. They 
will receive Volume 12 (published February 12, 1957) FREE 
—upon surrender of the certificates bound in each volume. 
Volume 12 will contain commentary on five books AND the 
valuable index to the entire set! 


CHECK YOUR SHELVES FOR THE COMPLETE SET! 
Each volume, $8.75 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 
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THIS - Free for All 
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Materials Center 


I thorough enjoyed A Little Learnin’, by Mar- 
garet A. Edwards, A Way through the Wood, by 
John Wakeman, and The School Library, by Helen 
Sattley, all in the June issue of ALA Bulletin. 
I had a worthwhile and enjoyable course 
under Miss Sattley at Columbia. І want to say 
Amen to her objections to the school library as a 
materials center. I have been supervisor of a 
College Training School Library and a librarian in 
high school and college, and I have yet to know 
a principal or superintendent who has any con- 
ception of the work a librarian does and the time 
it takes. Someone, perhaps the Colleges of Educa- 
tion or some administrators, figured out that all 
visual and audio materials belong in the library, 
: but mighty little thought was given to the work 
kal of processing and handling of the films, film- 
Хы 3 strips and recordings, in addition to the books, 
magazines, pamphlets and other library work. 


AD DS L 1 F E If extra help isn’t available in the library, the 


music department and the audio-visual department 


TO YO U R во о K S should handle recordings and films. 


Having the textbooks issued and cared for by 





| the librarian is also a headache. A clerk should 

= do that work, certainly not the librarian. The 

r ys t a i ] ac textbook room should be close to the office, so that 

: students can get texts when they register. It 
makes more sense for counselors to issue textbooks 


P rote ct i ve B ОО k than for the librarian to do so. 


Miss Sattley’s article should appear in some 


journals that administrators.read. I also think that 

J ac ket Cove rs administrators should be required to take a course 

: in the Organization and Administration of School 
Slick, glossy Crystaljac cov- Libraries. 

. А CLARABELLE D. DECKER 
ers make it easy to slide books on School Library Supervisor, Clark County, Nevada 
or off the shelf. ALA Publications 

: А: I read with interest Mr. Shaw’s article іп the 
Give your books that ‘‘pic- June ALA Bulletin. 


One of the things that has bothered me is why 
3 it is not possible to have one publication for the 
colorful jacket is visible. ALA and all its divisions under one cover with 
separate departments to take care of the e 
interests and needs. We now have so many differ- 
See for yourself—send for ent publications that I frequently don’t have time 
our free testing sample, today! to look them over. It seems to me, too, that in 
y 2 р 4 an effort to fill these there is perhaps a tendency 

to accept articles of too little merit. 
Celebrating Our ~ Lestey М. Heatucorte, librarian 

£x Ooth 
j Anniversary 

co | ALA reorganization indicates the necessity of a 
thorough review of ALA publishing programs. 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES We expect that a new and better service to the 
MADISON 1, WISCONSIN « NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT membership will emerge.—Ed. 


ture-window” look; the entire 


Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana 
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adaptable anywhere—anytime 





_to fit your space requirements 


Globe-Wernicke free-standing study 
carrels blend smart design with maximum 
efficiency, and are universal space-savers in 
any library, regardless of present or future 
space limitations. 

Engineered to provide the most favorable 
work conditions in a minimum of floor space, 
these G/W study carrels are made up of 
standard component parts that can be easily 
assembled into various forms in many different 
arrangements, and just as easily dismantled 
and rearranged to meet expansion or reorgani- 
zation demands. Individual fluorescent lights 





or business m 


achines can be directly con- 
"E nected to outlets pro- 

| vided on the carrel. Sin- 
gle-faced free-standing 
carrels are also available. 
For full information 
write for Catalog No. 314. 









GLOBE- NICKE 








WER 
Е 


CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


Manufacturers of the World’s Finest Office Equipment, Systems, Filing Supplies, Visible Records and Library Equipment. 
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Understanding Husbands 


l agree with Reader Agree's letter in the May 
Bulletin. “Understanding husbands" assist the 
profession much more than some care to admit. 
In spite of the gripe of many administrators 
(usually unmarried lady ones) that “husbands have 
been ruining my schedule for years,” the profession 
would lack many capable and dedicated members 
if husbands did not willingly and encouragingly 
make possible wife’s schooling and working time. 

If a school librarian openly and freely admits 
she must either practise her profession during the 
hours her own children are at school or not prac- 
tise it at all, she may find herself labeled “un- 
professional” in attitude and “undedicated” in 
spirit. 

Actually, a woman with school-age children 
and an independent source of income like a hus- 
band has two great professional assets. In the 
first place, her biggest incentive to do superior 
work for other people’s children stems from her 
realization that the mental activity of her own 
brood may be stimulated or stultified in a school 
library some day and she will more than likely do 
unto others’ offspring as she hopes will be done 
unto her own. And secondly, with the financial 
as well as moral support of a husband, the school 
librarian who is also a mother is freed from con- 
sidering salary of paramount importance. 

I have two children and, with Mrs. Agree, look 
“forward with pride and anticipation to joining 


the ranks of one of the most advanced segments 
in the field of American education, the school li- 
brarians.” But do they look forward with ‘equal 
enthusiasm to having us? I wonder. m^ 
LILLIAN SMITH KAISÈR 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Library Services Bill 


I have just received the tear sheets from your 
July-August issue of the ALA Bulletin and hasten 
to send you my deep appreciation for your gen- 
erous personal words regarding my sponsorship of 
our bay Services Bill and work in behalf of its 
enactment, 

I rejoice with you over our victory and I am 
deeply grateful to you and our friends of the 
American Library Association for your valuable 
contributions which were of greater help than you 
perhaps realize. 

I want you to know also how proud I am of my 
honorary life membership in the American Library 
Association. My certificate of membership oc- 
cupies a prominent place in my office and you 
must let me show it to you sometime when you 
are in Washington. 

I salute you as we go forward together with 
further expansion and improvement of library 
services for our people. 

With kindest regards and best wishes. . . . 

Lister HILL 
United States Senate 
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Gerstenslager 


The Gerstenslager Co. 
Wooster, Ohio 
Established 1860 





O. K. 


Two familiar letters ex- 
press the opinion of 
America's top librarians 
about Gerstenslager Book- 
mobiles. This approval is 
a natural result of Ger- 
stenslager specialized ex- 
perience in meeting the 
requirements of library 
extension facilities for 
groups and communities 
of every size and setting— 
rural, urban, or suburban. 


BOOKMOBILES 
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‚ » . The most modern 


CHARGING SYSTEM that exists today! 


The BRODAC charging system dnd 
equipment is not yet perfected . . . 
but the enthusiastic response of all 
who saw it in operation has encour- 
aged us to speed our development 
program: If you are interested in the 


9X there's no need to wait. .—————— £ 


for | 5 
laa Kleen E 
BOOK JACKET COVERS (2: 


DUPLEX . - 


se yo 
Whichever cover you pees Je IMPORT ANT 


books are fully Pra S REINFORCED EDGE. 


REGULAR . - · LIFETIME 


cetate or 
Whether you Wani CT LEER 





Seno Vart INDUSTRIES 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY DIVISION 


90 Eost Alpine St, Newark 5, №, J3. @ — 1999 50, Sepulveda Blvd., ‘Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


To all our visitors at the ALA 
Conference for showing SO 
MUCH interest in our products 


IF YOU MISSED THE CONVENTION... . 
we would like to tell you about . 
























full BRODAC story, drop us a note and 
we will send you literature as soon as 
it is available. 


As with all Bro-Dart products; 
BRODAC will be thoroughly tested in 
libraries before it is made available. 


. EDGELOCK дис n 


u know your 


Mylar* covers 
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OCESS give de mark 
PR в Im—registered ге le May 
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Do you have our catalog? . . . 
We have a COMPLETE line cf 
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Editorial 


Many kinds of facts are used to show how 
rapidly libraries have developed during the last 
few decades. A new and striking demonstra- 
tion is brought to our attention by William 
Carlson, director of Oregon State College li- 
braries in one of his monthly booklists. Sixty 
years ago, he points out, the Professor of Li- 
brary Science did not exist. Today there are 
“3,150 people teaching full time about libraries 
and how to use them, of whom perhaps less 
than one-third are in the professional library 
schools." Mr. Carlson is not so much impressed 
by the figure as by its relation to teachers of 
other subjects: For mathematics there are 
6,000; history 5,100; economics, 3,750; botany 
2,250; religion 2,100; philosophy 2,100; nurs- 
ing 1,350; journalism 900; and chemical en- 
gineering 750. "Quite an upsurge in a species 
of professor which did not even exist sixty 
years ago." Concluding, he says, “The further 
we go along present lines the greater will be the 
numbers of people, both quantitatively and 
proportionally, who will be required to accum- 
ulate and organize our writings and to help 
people find their way among the millions of 
books and the thousands of miles of shelving 
to the exact shelf, book, passage or fact de- 
sired." 


x ж ж 


We have noted with some regret that попе 
of the Miami Beach Conference reports has 
covered the outdoor meeting of the D.S.F. 
Committee. We can’t entirely make up for this 
omission. but here are the bare facts. At 
5:00 A.M. on post-Conference .Sunday the 
D.S.F. chairman picked us up in his car in 
front of our hotel. He was sound asleep but a 
likeable fellow nonetheless. We proceeded 
north to the Fontainebleau where we were 
joined by the Public Relations Man. This one 
would have groused about the hour if the 
chairman hadn’t given him a better oppor- 
tunity by observing that the other members of 
the committee couldn’t make the meeting. All 
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had prior committments. So the Public Rela- 
tions Man moved, yawningly, that a strong note 
of reprimand against all absent members be 
entered in the minutes. The vote was carried 
unanimously and with enthusiasm but since 
there wasn’t any Secretary and no one could 
recollect any other members it was agreed that 
the note-making could be dispensed with. 

The D.S.F. Committee then drove steadily 
north for one hour, paused for a chatty break- 
fast, boarded the meeting room and pushed 
out into the Gulf Stream. (Here Alice asked 
the Mad Hatter what D.S.F. stood for and he 
replied, “Deep Sea Fishing, of course. What 
else?") 


x ж xk 


Nor has much been reported about the Con- 
vention of Lions which trod hard upon ALA's 
heels. Those boys know what they're doing 
and what's more important do it with enviable 
zest. We librarians could learn something 
along this line, as the following sample may 
testify: On our last morning we got up very 
early to make the homeward flight and by 
6:30 were headed for the Fontainebleau—the 
only place then open for breakfast. We were 
immediately picked up and swept along by a 
gay crowd of Lions and Lionesses padding in 
the same direction. The members from the 
State of Iowa, it seems, were holding a break- 
fast meeting—at 7:00 A.M.—and ahead of us we 
could already hear the come-and-get-it beat of 
a regimental drum. The entrance to the Fon- 
tainebleau looked like a parade ground with 
Iowa banners flying and colorfully uniformed 
Lions marching and charging. Just as we got 
there, the band, a hundred pieces strong and 
standing on the Fontainebleau steps in full 
dress and perfect order, swung into the lively 
strains of “The Birth of the Blues.” 

We were truly impressed by this show but 
the finishing touch came when we discovered 
that the band itself was not from Iowa but 
Michigan! Also, we got breakfast. 
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‘BOOKS OBTAINED New Life 





Not only books, but libraries and library shelves, obtained new life 
with the advent of Picture Covers*. In the juvenile séction, particu- 
larly, those dead-looking tomes of a bygone era have given way to the 
new look of the modern library where everything is bright, alive and 
colorful, thanks in part to Picture Covers". 


There is only one genuine type.of cover known as Picture Cover" 
used for both re-binding and pre-binding — made in New York City 
and processed with durable plastic inks on highest quality buckram. 
It is flattering that other covers are being referred to as Picture 
Covers*, but it is also confusing. Insist on genuine Picture Covers* 
when ordering re-binding or pre-bound books. Send for sample covers. 


е | Xi cture Gover ВІ N DINGS, INC. 


*Made only by Picture Cover Bindings, Inc., in New York City. 





20 CLIFTON AVENUE STATEN ISLAND 5, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Gl-braltar 8-4901 
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Far from it! They are strictly utili- 
tarian and the more they come down off the shelves — 
the more they circulate, the more they are used, the bet- 
ter they serve their purpose of bringing entertainment, 
instruction and education to everybody. They get a lot of 
wear and a lot of hard usage, and eventually they need 
new bindings. 


When that time comes — specify HOLLISTON ROXITE 
BUCKRAM and you will find that bindings will wear longer 
and stand up better even under the most rugged handling. 
That's because HOLLISTON ROXITE BUCKRAM is especially 
designed for hard usage, combining good looks and 
attractive colors with specially "built-in" wearing qualities, 
qualities which are always present in the big family of 


HOLLISTON 
BINDING FABRICS 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, ING. 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO * PHILADELPHIA * MILWAUKEE * SAN FRANCISCO 
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Now! A completely invisible mending tape! 


М 


Won't curl or discolor... Won't become brittle... Won't ooze adhesive. 


E 

* 
"SCOTCH" 810 PERMANENT MENDING TAPE “SCOTCH” 810 PERMANENT MENDING TAPE — "SCOTCH" 810 PERMANENT MENDING TAPE 
becomes totally invisible on contact is completely unaffected by age; it is ideal for mending valuable books 
with paper, stays crystal clear per- retains its soft pliability indefinitely. and documents. Its special long- 
manently. And there's no trace of And you can write on it with pencil, aging adhesive holds firmly and will 
curling ever! ink or typewriter! not bleed under any conditions. 
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z / YOUR STATIONER HAS 
REG US AT OFF k * B se "SCOTCH" BRAND 810 
Ѕсотсн > - ý PERMANENT MENDING 
шю _ i ie ТАРЕ Now! 
BRAND [ачен е Meatia Бүз " b Ҹ Save money-—order the econ- 


meniran ue P omy-size % x 1296-inch roll 
810 PERMANENT MENDING TAPE 


($1.70) that fits the"'"Scorcu" 





j 3 oct OF E | Deluxe Desk Dispenser. 

RESEARCH = ry, 

The term “Scorcn”’ is a registered trademark of Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company, St. Paul б, #779; 
Minnesota. Export Sales Office: 99 Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. In Canada: Р.О. Вох 757, London, Ontario. ee 
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Memo to Members 


Congress Appropriates $2,050,000 for Grants for the Library Services Act Program. Under 
this headline, Miss Bennett reported in the Washington Newsletter for July 27, 1956: 





"Congressional conferees allowed the Library Services Act to begin operation today, but on 
a snaller scale only. Instead of appropriating the full authorization of $7,500,000, as 
had been hoped, the House and Senate conferees on the Second Supplemental Appropriations 
Bill cut this amount to $2,050,000 saying that this was all that could be spent between 
now and January. This in effect means that the states will receive the basic 340,000 
allotment under this appropriation. They did allow the Federal administrative funds of 
$140,000, so that the program could get underway. 


"While the cutback from the $7,500,000 was a grave disappointment for those of us who had 
expected that the full amount would be granted, it is emphasized that we have won a sub- 
stantial victory in obtaining any funds for so new a program. ... 


"Мапу Congressional leaders, who called the Washington Office yesterday following the con- 
ference report, also stressed that we have won a great victory but enphasized the fact 
that our chances of obtaining additional appropriations in January depend entirely on what 
the states do between now and that time with the funds just granted. This places the 
burden directly on the states." 


You will want to read the whole story in the Newsletter. 


The ALA Coordinating Committee for the Library Services Act has been established by the 
Public Libraries Division. Members are: Mary Nelson Bates, Field Representative, State 
Library, Tennessee; Ralph Blasingame, Assistant State Librarian, California; George W. 
Coen, Library Trustee, Lancaster, Ohio; Sallie J. Farrell, Field Representative, State 
Library, Louisiana; Mary М. Gaver, Graduate School of Library Service, Rutgers University; 
Alta Parks, Gary, Indiana Public Library; Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, State Librarian, Michigan, 
Chairman. Те Committee will identify the problems in implementing the Library Services 
Act and seek solutions to these problems. In a meeting at ALA Headquarters on August 9, 
the Chairman with officers of PLD, developed the following statement on the work and func- 
tions of the Committee: To coordinate the activities and programs of ALA in the implementa- 
tion and promotion of the Library Services Act with particular emphasis on the following: 
(1) Work with and assist the U. S. Office of Education in all phases of the program, par- 
ticularly at the beginning in the recruitment of personnel for the Office and in the pro- 
gram for the first regional conference; (2) Stimulate and coordinate the interests and 
efforts of the divisions and other units within ALA in so far as this program is concerned; 
(3) Arrange for state and national studies covering development and evaluation of the 
program; and (4) Make periodic reports to the Association. 


The United States Junior Chamber of Commerce has adopted "Operation Library" as a major 
national project for its 3000 groups throughout the country. National project chairman is 
Cecil Edmonds who learned about the needs of libraries and how effective a citizens group 
such ag the Jaycees could be in his home town of West Memphis, Arkansas. "Operation 
Library" was developed out of his own experiences into a successful statewide Jaycee 
program in Arkansas, with the close cooperation of the Arkansas Library Commission and its 
energetic chairman, Mrs. Merlin M. Moore. ALA President Shaw has assured tne U. S. Jaycees 
of similar cooperation at the national level. The potential is great, especially in terms 
of citizen understanding and action so important to the Library Services Act and the Revised 
Postwar Standards for public libraries. Jaycees work largely through their state and com- 
munity organizations. Therefore, development of the potential in "Operation Library" can 

be greatly advanced through our state library organizations and by librarians in local com- 
munities. With implementation of the program accepted with enthusiasm by the Public Libra- 
ries Division, the accomplishments of "Operation Library" can be substantial and far-reaching. 
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‘Now! A completely invisible mending tape! 


Won't curl or discolor . .. Won't become brittle... Won't ooze adhesive. - 





"SCOTCH" 810 PERMANENT MENDING TAPE 
becomes totally invisible on contact 
with paper, stays crystal clear рег- 
manently. And there's no trace of 
curling ever! 


"SCOTCH" 810 PERMANENT MENDING TAPE 


is completely unaffected by age; tt 
retains its soft pliability indefinitely. 
And you can write on it with pencil, 
ink or typewriter! 


"SCOTCH" 810 PERMANENT MENDING TAPE 
is ideal for mending valuable books 
and documents. Its special long- 
aging adhesive holds firmly and will 
not bleed under any conditions. 
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Memo to Members 


Congress Appropriates_ $2,050,000 for Grants for the Libr: Services Act Program. Under 
this headline, Miss Bennett reported in the Washington Newsletter for July 27, 1956: 





"Congressional conferees allowed the Library Services Act to begin operation today, but on 
a smaller scale only. Instead of appropriating the full authorization of $7,500,000, as 
had been hoped, the House and Senate conferees on the Second Supplemental Appropriations 
Bill cut this amount to $2,050,000 saying that this was all that could be spent between 
now and January. This in effect means that the states will receive the basic $40,000 
allotment under this appropriation. They did allow the Federal administrative funds of 
$140,000, so that the program could get underway. 


"While the cutback from the $7,500,000 was a grave disappointment for those of us who had 
expected that the full amount would be granted, it is emphasized that we have won a sub- 
stantial victory in obtaining any funds for so new а program. «+. ` 


"Many Congressional leaders, who called the Washington Office yesterday following the con- 
ference report, also stressed that we have won a great victory but emphasized the fact  . 
that our chances of obtaining additional appropriations in January depend entirely on what 
the states do between now and that time with the funds just granted. his places the 
burden directly on the states." 


You will want to read the whole story in the Newsletter. 


The ALA Coordinating Committee for the Library Services Act has been established by the 
Public Libraries Division. Members are: Mary Nelson Bates, Field Representative, State 
Library, Tennessee; Ralph Blasingame, Assistant State Librarian, California; George W. 
Coen, Library Trustee, Lancaster, Ohio; Sallie J. Farrell, Field Representative, State 
Library, Louisiana; Mary W. Gaver, Graduate School of Library Service, Rutgers University; 
Alta Parks, Gary, Indiana Public Library; Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, State Librarian, Michigan, 
Chairman. The Committee will identify the problems in implementing the Library Services 
Act and seek solutions to these problems. In a meeting at ALA Headquarters on August 9, 
the Chairman with officers of PLD, developed the following statement on the work and func- 
tions of the Committee: To coordinate the activities and programs of ALA in the implementa- 
tion and promotion of the Library Services Act with particular emphasis on the following: 
(1) Work with and assist the U. S. Office of Education in all phases of the program, par- 
ticularly at the beginning in the recruitment of personnel for the Office and in the pro- 
gran for the first regional conference; (2) Stimulate and coordinate the interests and 
efforts of the divisions and other units within ALA in so far as this program is concerned; 
(3) Arrange for state and national studies covering development and evaluation of the 
program; and (4) Make periodic reports to the Association. : 


The United States Junior Chamber of Commerce has adopted "Operation Library" as a major 
national project for its 3000 groups throughout the country. National project chairman is 
Cecil Edmonds who learned about the needs of libraries and how effective a citizens group 
such ав the Јаусвез could be in his home town of West Memphis, Arkansas. "Operation 
Library" was developed out of his own experiences into a successful statewide Jaycee 
program in Arkansas, with the close cooperation of the Arkansas Library Commission and its 
energetic chairman, Mrs. Merlin M. Moore. ALA President Shaw has assured the U. S. Jaycees 
of similar cooperation at the national level. The potential is great, especially in tems 
of citizen understanding and action so important to the Library Services Act and the Revised 
Postwar Standards for public libraries. Jaycees work largely through their state and com- 
munity organizations: Therefore, development of the potential in "Operation Library" can 
be greatly advanced through our state library organizations and by librarians in local com- 
munities. With implementation of the program accepted with enthusiasm by the Public Libra- 
ries Division, the accomplishments of "Operation Library" can be substantial and far-reaching. 
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“Mr. Robert L. Gitler, who becomes Executive Secretary of the Library Education Division and 
Secretary of the ALA Committee on Accreditation, has received an honorary degree (Ph.D.) 
from Keio University in Tokyo. He has served as Director of the Japan Library School at 
Keio since its establishment in 1951. 


You will recall that the present divisions (except the DLCYP) plus the Children's Library 
Association and the Association of Young People's Librarians were established at Miami 
Beach as divisions in the reorganized ALA. A petition for the establishment of the Library 
Reference Services Division was also accepted by the Council. Organizing Committees have 
since been appointed by President Shaw for the following proposed divisions: Adult Educa- 
tion (committee to be formed by the Adult Education Section, PLD), Library Administration 
(committee to be formed by the Board on Personnel Administration), Library Reference Ser- 
vices (comnittee to be formed by the petitioners), Specialized Libraries (committee to be 
formed by the ARRT), and State Library Agencies (committee to be formed by NASL). For 
Acquisitions and Resources, a petition is being circulated to further determine membership 
wishes on a separate division for Acquisitions and Resources or a division combining this 
with Cataloging and Classification. The Executive Board is now Tovg on a mm to 
waive the petitioning process for these new divisions. 


The Committee on Organization (Mr. Richards, chairman) is working on Interim Statements of 
Fields of Responsibility. These will be used in a Conspectus on divisions to be issued 
with the dues notices for 1957. 


Ihe Program Evaluation and Budget Committee is holding its first meeting in Chicago, 
November 8-9, possibly meeting with the Executive Board on November 10. This Committee 
will consider all budgets of the Ássociation for 1956-57 and advise the Executive Board on 
these budgets. The matter of divisional periodical publications is also under study by 
PE&B. 


Miss Mary Helen Mahar, Executive Secretary of AASL since November, 1954, leaves in Septem- 
ber to become Professor of Library Science, State University Teachers College, Geneseo, N.Y. 


Mrs. Stevenson, ALA's Associate Executive Secretary, has been elected vice-president and 
president elect of the Adult Education Association of the USA. She takes office in Novem- 


ber, 1956, and will serve as President November 1957-Novenber 1958. A vice-president of 
AEA in 1954-55, Mrs. Stevenson has also served on the Association's Executive Committee. 


Mr. Dix, International Relations Committee, has been appointed by the Secretary of State 
to the U. 8. National Commission for Unesco for a three-year term. 


ALA was one of twenty-one publishers to win top honorg in the Seventh Annual Chicago and 
Midwestern Sook Making Show sponsored by the Chicago Book Clinic last spring. A Manual for 


the Administration of the Federal Documents Collection in Libraries by Ellen Jackson and 
Serial Publications by Andrew Osborn, both designed by Henry Koval of ALA's Publishing 
Department, won Top Honors. 


Committee Appointments for 1956-57 presented a number of unusual complications due to the 
changed committee structure, affected by Council decisions at Miami Beach, Bylaw revisions 
effective January 1, 1957, and the organization of the new divisions. All letters of 
invitation have gone out and acceptances are coming in very promptly 


Bente уб ауе 


David Н. Cift 
August 20, 1956 Executive Secretary 
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Sorry... 


its too late! 


If you have been planning to order the 
1955 Annual Volume of The New York 
Times Index, we can only say “Thanks 
for your interest.” 


There are no more copies. The entire press 
run was sold out by July 20th, within two 
months of the publication date. 


And the 1956 Annual Volume—to be pub- 
lished next spring—is apt to go just as 
fast! So why not play safe, and avoid the 
possibility of later disappointment, by 
arranging now for a place on the reser- 
vation list? 


Don’t postpone it. Let us enter your sub- 
scription to the complete New York Times 
Index service without delay. You’ll get the 
next 24 issues of the twice-a-month Index 
(a full year’s service) plus a copy of the 
1956 Annual Volume as soon as it comes 
off the press. For all that, the cost will 
be only $50. 


Of course, you could place an advance 
order for the next Annual Volume alone 


The New Hork Times 


Library Services Department 


229 West 48rd Street, New York 86, New York 


—at $35. But then you’d be losing all the 
advantages offered by the twice a month 
edition, which most Index subscribers in- 
sist on having. 


And no wonder! Each new issue contains 
over 20,000 facts about recent events, and 
the people involved in them. The news is 
arranged and summarized under thou- 
sands of different subjects. Each item is 
keyed to help you quickly locate the origi- 
nal story in your file of The New York 
Times. And you’ll find the Index can be 
used in running down facts that were 
published in other newspapers, and in the 
news magazines. 


There’s no other service like it. Nothing 
can take the place of The New York Times 
Index when you are trying to locate facts 
that appeared in the news. Why not see 
for yourself what the Index can mean to 
a busy librarian? Send your subscription 
order in today, and we’ll start you off with 
the current issue. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


Inaugural Address 


| Ralph R. Shaw 


President, American Library Association 


Following is text of inaugural address of 
Ralph R. Shaw on Friday, June 22, when he 
was installed as president of the American 
Library Association at the closing General Ses- 
sion of the ALA 75th Annual Conference in 
Miami Beach. 


We are living in a changing world. A chang- 
ing society demands different things of its 
social institutions, and by their nature social 
institutions, such as libraries, develop roots 
deep in old patterns and tend to resist change. 
The evidence that new social institutions have 
been encroaching on the fields of the book and 
the library is clear warning that we may well 
look to our future. Even with static libraries, 
there is little likelihood that anyone will pro- 
pose doing away with libraries. The usual 
form that obsolescence takes in social institu- 
tions is the maintenance of the institutions at 
a relatively low, fixed, level, while the new 
services that society needs are performed by 
new agencies. 

It is all too easy to blame this on machines, 
and it is simpler to talk about the future of the 
book in terms of new electronic and mechani- 
cal devices, than it is to provide the vision, the 
planning, and the programming to make the 
vision a reality, so as to meet evolving needs. 
But there is not now or on the most distant 
horizon any cloud of an idea that will replace 
print in its basic function of storing and pre- 
senting alphabetic information in useable form. 
This would indicate that our problem in keep- 
ing our libraries effective social institutions 
is not in our stars, or in someone elses ma- 
chines, but in ourselves. What we need, 
rather than joining up with the gadgeteers, is 
the opening of our minds to the nature of the 
changing world in which we live, combined 
with hardheaded, constructive, development of 
new services and methods. In other words, 
this is a time for exercising our collective in- 
tellectual capacity to the utmost instead of for 
worriedly resting on our routines. The out- 
standing leadership of American librarianship 
in the past, in every, branch of recording, stor- 
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ing and communication of recorded knowledge 
gives evidence* of what we can achieve if we 
but will, and offers promise for a future of ex- 
citing opportunity, if we measure up to the 
evolving needs and aid progress by anticipat- 
ing these needs. 

What are the most obvious areas for future 


development? Clearly we are living in a 
world harassed by external tensions, and with 
internal changes progressing at an almost ex- 
plosive rate. We need not look into a crystal 
ball for the prophecies of things at hand. 
Most obviously and closely related to our 
current programs is the current state of formal 
education. Our schools and colleges are super- 
saturated with students and we have not yet 
reached the clearly predictable flood of the 
tide of students. As Henry Steele Commager 
pointed out this is not simply a problem of 
more buildings and more teachers. Even if an 
infinite amount of money were available, it 
would be impossible to provide, or to provide 
fast enough, a sufficient body of superior or 
even good teachers to meet the demands by 
the conventional lecture and textbook method. 
The trend in education has for some years 
been towards broadening and deepening edu- 
cation by use of books and libraries. The pres- 
sure of masses of students has been pushing 
us back to the lecture method; and, what is 
probably worse, to the supermass lecture 
method through use of television in order that 
one instructor may lecture to thousands instead 
of to dozens. We have no evidence that this 
is progress in “education” although it may 
clearly be progress in technology. And what 
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are librarians doing about this? We have pri- 
marily been doing somewhat more of what we 
did before. We have more high school li- 
braries than we had ten years ago, and a few 
counties have provided full library service in 
the grade schools. But we have not even 
achieved a statement of the currently desirable 
level of quality and quantity of service in high 
school libraries, and such examples as Balti- 
more County, Maryland, which have a li- 
brarian in every grade school, are practically 
unique. 

On the college and university level we have 
likewise made some progress, but in the dawn 
of an era when teaching with books must 
become a living reality if the new hordes of 
students are to receive any semblance of an 
education, we already hear voices crying that 
we are spending too much on our libraries and 
that they are interfering with the educational 
purposes of the institutions of higher learning 
by absorbing a disproportionate share of their 
funds. Perhaps they are—in the sense that a 
paper clip that is allowed to rust in disuse is 
a social waste; but a paper clip used to repair 
a broken wire in a sinking ship's radio so that 
it may call for and receive succor is a bargain 
at any price. 

To be sure we do not have enough trained 
librarians to staff our present jobs. If we con- 
vert the profession from its passive routinized 
state, in which two-thirds of our time or more 
goes into clerical duties, into the position of 
dynamic leadership that is the crying need of 
an educational system, which now, as never 
before, needs to teach with books, that should 
go far towards solving our recruiting problem. 

As pointed out by Mr. Richards in his ad- 
dress to the Council, the success or failure of 
the library profession in carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Library Services Bill depends 
upon our ability to provide competent staff to 
plan and man the new library services. This 
involves hundreds of new professional library 
positions. Even if we could recruit enough 
additional people we simply do not have 
enough time to train them—and many of these 
positions require experience of a high order. 
The only alternative, as suggested by President 
Richards, is to release available qualified staff, 
and that must be done if the Federal program 
for aid to libraries is to succeed. This is an 
emergency and requires emergency measures. 

We can release professional staff through 
relieving trained librarians from the clerical 
and subprofessional jobs in our medium size 
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and large libraries; assigning those duties to 
clerical staff. Every management study that 
has been made to date has shown that at least 
two-thirds of the total staff time in libraries goes , 
into subprofessional and clerical duties, while 
two-thirds or more of the staff is professional. 
This can probably never be made a 1:1 ratio 
because of the many small units, including 
small branches in large library systems, in 
which professional staff must be available, 
while the number of staff xequired does not 
permit complete separation of clerical from 
professional work. 

We must find professional staff right now 
for manning this urgent program. If the li- 
braries with four or more professional staff 
members in a single location would, by im- 
mediate action, identify clerical duties and as- 
sign them to clerical staff, we could free more 
than enough professional staff for the job. Not 
only would we make possible the manning of 
our rural library service program, but we would 
increase the effectiveness of utilization of per- 
sonnel in these libraries so that they would 
have more money available for books and 
services, and the cooperating libraries, too, 
would gain. There is nothing new or vision- 
ary in this approach. It has been applied in- 
creasingly. In some cases, such as that of the 
Circulation Department of the New York Pub- 
lic Library, better assignment of jobs meant 
that they did not need to add professional 
staff for adult services for 2 years. The only 
new factor here is a great urgency for accelera- 
tion of this process. 

In the public library field we have just 
completed resetting our sights. Our new pub- 
lic library standards attempt to outline a frame- 
work for better, more flexible, and higher level 
public library service than the nation has 
heretofore known. While we are far from 
converting these noble words into living deeds, 
we must recognize that some libraries already 
exceed these goals, and that any standards that 
can be set, as clearly stated in the new public 
library standards, can represent only minima. 

We have achieved a phenomenal measure 
of success towards beginning to make library 
service available to some 27 million Americans , 
who are not now served by local public li- 
braries, but what of the other 180 million who 
are served by local public libraries? Of these 
probably fewer than one-third are registered 
borrowers, and probably fewer than a third of 
the registered borrowers use the library as 
much as once or twice a year. When we add 
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to this the fact of an aging population, and the 
evidence that the older population makes less 
use of ‘books, we must do something about 
reaching all of our potential clientele more 
effectively or face further decrease in those 
who use existent libraries, 

The increased tempo of our technology im- 
pinges on libraries on all levels in many ways. 
The most obvious of these in the growing auto- 
mation of processes and of industries; a second 
is the decentralization of industry; a third is 
the increase in size of research projects and the 
development of team research, not only in the 
physical sciences but in the social and mana- 
gerial sciences as well—as evidenced by the 
rapid growth of such tools as operational re- 
search. The communication needs of industry 
have changed radically and are increasingly 
conditioning not only our educational require- 
ments but the very structure of our society. 

Automation is not something that will some- 
day spring full grown from the mind of Zeus. 
It is with us now and is evolving at an acceler- 
ating pace. When it reaches full stature it will 
have achieved a social revolution comparable 
only to that of the Industrial Revolution of the 
Nineteenth Century. The Industrial Revolu- 
tion freed men from the labor of materials- 
handling and developed generations of ma- 
chine tenders. The Automation Revolution is 
doing away with the human machine tender 
and is placing vast premiums on higher skills. 
The 20-hour week in automated industries is 
not an idle dream, and the 30-hour week or less 
for everyone is a probability within the next 
generation or two. Furthermore the automa- 
tion revolution curiously enough, is not pri- 
marily a matter of electronics or mechanics or 
gadgetry. The new demands it will make, as 
it spreads, will be primarily in the fields of the 
humanities and the social sciences, including 
the managerial sciences. Here, then, we are 
faced with the need for new levels of skills, 
requiring different forms of education on all 
levels, together with a vast increase in the 
need for a more highly educated population— 
a group that normally makes the greatest de- 
mands upon our libraries. Added to this is 
the need (while our schools are overflowing 
with the growing generation) for retraining of 
millions of people who no longer have a place 
at the machine pressing a button when six new 
piston rings have been delivered to the ma- 
chine. In addition, we will be faced with a 
great increase in leisure. Can this leisure be 
used for increased and continuing development 
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of the whole man? For his re-education into 
changing jobs and changing social needs? Do 
we know all we need to know about the use of 
books and audio-visual materials and other 
tools to make them of maximum effectiveness 
in helping the large numbers of people who 
can not be reached by schools and who will be 
in critical need of continuing, informal, educa- 
tional assistance? 

Decentralization of industry, which is cur- 
rently in progress at a rapid and accelerating 
rate, and decentralization of research to far- 
flung teams, both call for new communication 
services from central resources. It is not eco- 
nomical, nor desirable, nor even possible to 
duplicate the wide range of information needed 
by modern industry and research at all the 
places at which the work needs to be done. 
This field, which might be termed dynamic or 
applied bibliography, is one of the areas of our 
greatest professional weakness at the present 
time, ` 

In this respect it might be noted that there 
are really two kinds of research libraries. The 
research library dealt with most in our dis- 
cussions and literature is primarily a passive 
institution; a great collection in which others 
may do research. This might more properly 
be called a researchable library. The other 
type of research library is one in which a great 
deal of research is done by the library staff as 
a normal function of the library. This type, 
which might be termed the researching library, 
has not received nearly as much attention as 
has the former. This is not meant to imply 
that we should spend less time and effort on 
the researchable library, but rather that mod- 
ern information and communication needs may 
call for much more intensive development of 
the researching library, whether based on a 
special library or on a great university collec- 
tion. 

The magnitude and importance of this task 
has been recognized by others as is clearly 
shown by the fact that at least one current pro- 
gram for development of prototype of a litera- 
ture searching machine has had assigned to it 
more than a million dollars, while literall 
dozens of individual projects in this field dur- 
ing the past five years have had budgets far in 
excess of the annual budget of the average 
public or college library. This field is in dire 
need of the skills that librarians can bring:to it. 
A large proportion of the money being spent 
is being wasted because of lack of the knowl- 
edge and skills that are part of our training 
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and’ experience. Regardless of whether our 
failure is attributable to lack of vision on our 
part or to other reasons, here, clearly, is a field 
of great current social importance in which 
libraries and librarians have failed to play 
their part and in which new social institutions 
are evolving because society’s need must be 
satisfied. 

On the administrative front, as we move 
towards larger and more complex units and 
services, and greater, more varied and more 
complex social needs, deeper understanding of 
the nature and needs of our varied publics and 
the nature and fields of optimum usefulness of 
our increasing range of tools becomes a desper- 
ate need. 

When, and under what conditions are books 
and periodicals and pamphlets, and the like, 
the optimum tools and when do we tum to 
audio-visual aids? At what point, if any, do 
books and audio-visual aids give way to elec- 
trons? 

What level of support must be made avail- 
able if libraries are to serve their full range of 
social usefulness? In this respect it is clear 
that libraries are living in a starvation economy 
in the midst of an age of plenty. As during 
the depression, our total incomes are inade- 
quate to meet the demands being made on us, 
and as a result, salaries are absorbing an in- 
creasing proportion of our total resources. 
While rising living costs and the need for main- 
taining staff if we are to give any service in- 
exorably have forced the salary budget up, the 
total budget has not kept pace, so we are 
spending proportionally less on books. The 
answers may lie partly in increase of total bud- 
gets and partly in improved utilization of staff 
and resources. Progress has been made in this 
respect and there is increasing evidence of our 
recognition of our responsibility for maximum 
effectiveness in the utilization of our resources. 
Mr. McNeal’s article in the May, 1956, issue 
of College and Research Libraries, for example, 
points out that fifty major university libraries 
have radically changed the ratio of professional 
to clerical staff since 1940, and all but seven 
of these have effected the change while in- 
creasing rather than decreasing the professional 
staff. In 1940 thirty-six of these universities 
had more than 50% professional staff; in 1954 
only 20 had more than 50% professionals. 
While this is a good example of progress in 
more effective utilization of staff, we have a 
long way to go in maximizing our effectiveness 
with whatever money may be available; and 
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failure to do that means increased handicaps 
in meeting the vital new demands upon us. 
There will, whether we meet the challenge of 
our opportunities or whether we increasingly 


fall into a less preferred budgetary position - 


because of our failure to do so, be increasing 
pressure to improve our utilization of human 
and material resources through the application 
of scientific management and of operational 
research. 


If, in the desperateness of its needs, society | 


turns from the book and the library to other 
tools, because we are not meeting these needs, 
whom shall we blame? If our failure to use 
print to the full makes other, basically less 
efficient tools seem attractive, who is responsi- 
ble for the social waste, and who has the re- 
sponsibility to remedy it? In this respect we 
might well take a lesson from the National 
Book Committee, a group of people interested 
in books and reading, and the Reading De- 
velopment Committee of the ABPC or from 
the effective work that is being done by the 
Arkansas Junior Chamber of Commerce in 
spreading and improving library services 
throughout their state. 

Our basic task, regardless of the kinds of 
libraries in which we work, deals with books 
for people; including all kinds and forms of 
books and the related means of communication, 
and all kinds of people, in all the various shad- 
ings of their needs. It is no derogation of the 
splendid work that has been done by libraries 
and librarians in the past to point out that in 
the changing pattern of social needs we stand 
in danger of wasting the firm foundation of re- 
sources and skills we have built up over the 
generations rather than building upon them. 
If we can rise to the challenge of modern 
needs on all fronts, in every type of library and 
in every type of library job, we are faced with 
the greatest opportunities for service and for 
professional satisfactions that any generation 
of librarians has ever had. I believe that this 
can be done. 





BOOK EXHIBITIONS AVAILABLE 


The Smithsonian Institution has added to its 
list of traveling exhibitions for the 1956-57 
season "German Art Books" and "60 Swedish 
Books" For information about these and 
other exhibitions available to libraries, address 
Mrs. John A. Pope, chief, Traveling Exhibition 
Service, Smithsonian Institution,' Washington 
25, D.C. 
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Meet the 
Publishers—lV 


M The Viking Ship 


A few years after the end of World War I, when the brief post-war 
depression was oxer, a busy ferment occurred in publishing activity. 
New leisure and new tastes in reading were born of the new prosperity. 
There seemed to be a new consciousness of a world шрын! of 
letters. The New Yorker, Time, and Readers Digest were launched 
And a number of new book publishers sprang up. 

It was at this time that two young men in New York, who had had 
only a brief initiation in publishing, made the bold decision to found a 
publishing house of their own. They had about $50,000 capital to 
draw on—a tenth of what such a project requires today—but they had 
ideas and taste and willing friends in literary circles. It is said that 
they planned to called themselves the Half Moon Press, and to use 
Hendryk Hudson’s ship as trademark; but when Rockwell Kent was 
asked to design the colophon, he produced such a noble drawing of a 
Viking drakkar that they changed their name to “Viking.” 

The Viking Press was incorporated- on March 13, 1925. The two 
young founders were Harold K. Guinzburg, Harvard ’21, who had had 
two years at Columbia Law School, a tour of duty in journalism, and 
a scouting trip in Europe for the embryo publishing firm of Simon and 
Schuster; and George S. Oppenheimer, Williams '20 and Harvard 
Graduate School, who had served for two years as promotion man in 
the young firm of Alfred A. Knopf. Mr. Oppenheimer deserted pub- 
lishing for writing eight years later; but young Mr. Guinzburg has 
been at Viking's helm ever since. It is his vision and strong guidance, 
his ability to choose associates and draw the best from them, and his 
unusual combination of literary judgment and business instinct, that 
have given the firm its special character. 

The founding creed of Viking has been expanded but not greatly 
altered during the passing years: "to publish a strictly limited list of 
good non-fiction such as biography, history, poetry, drama, and works 
on contemporary affairs, and also distinguished fiction with some claim 
to permanent importance rather than ephemeral popular interest." 
The first announcement spoke of making the name “a symbol of enter- 
prise, adventure, and exploration Mr. Guinzburg's son Thomas, born 
the year after the founding, has now joined the firm, so that it is in its 
second generation. But in spirit it is still a “young” publishing house. 

The first years are difficult for most publishers because of the lack 
of a backlist to carry the overhead. This hazard was reduced by Vik- 
ing's foresight in effecting a merger, before the first book was pub- 
lished, with the twenty-year-old firm of B. W. Huebsch, a “one-man” 
publishing house with a distinguished list of authors: James Joyce, 
D. H. Lawrence, Sherwood Anderson, Thorstein Veblen, and par- 
ticularly foreign authors in translation: Hauptmann, Strindberg, Suder- 
mann, and others. That firm’s guiding genius, who was then thinking 
of retiring after a full career begun as a printer’s devil, was persuaded 
to stay on as Editor-in-Chief. He was still on duty 81 years later, be- 
loved by the entire confraternity of bookmen. His annual trips to 
Europe, as well as his wide interests at home, have yielded Viking 
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many ‘of its prizes. In 1925 his young appren- 
tice, Marshall A. Best (Harvard '23 and Gren- 
oble), came along with him to Viking. For 
several years he has been General Manager, 
though his interests, too, are primarily editorial. 

On the first list to bear the Viking imprint 
in the Fall of 1925 was The Book of American 
Spirituals, edited by James Weldon Johnson 
and arranged by his brother Rosamond. Still 
active today, it foreshadowed one of Viking's 
continuing concerns. (The Fall list of 1955 in- 
cluded Walter White’s How Far the Promised 
Land.) But no one book or seasonal list will 
serve as a label for Viking's varied interests. 
Among others has been a concern for civil 
rights and progressive liberalism in ideas, and 
an openness both to genuine tradition and to 
new departures in the arts. Viking has always 
held that the authentic voice should have a 
hearing, even if the editors do not share its 
beliefs. 

The early years of the firm were marked by 
an unexpectedly quick success. This was 
helped not only by the Huebsch list and by 
the new authors who turned up, whose names 
will appear in what follows; but also by a 


Toward the end of World War II Harold Guinz- 
burg, returning from overseas, expressed a credo 
for publishers which will still serve today, and 
which Viking makes an effort to fulfill. He said: 


"Let us help create a world in which there is such 
freedom, such security, such opportunity, that 
every human being may some day enjoy the un- 
fettered circulation of knowledge and ideas." 





near-accident of publishing—a golden harvest 
from two off-beat enterprises that were em- 
barked on almost frivolously. One was the 
Ask Me Another craze, the forerunner of radio 
and TV quiz programs. The other was the 
Boners books, which swept the country in the 
late 1920s. Those were halcyon days; the suc- 
cess of these novelties strengthened the finan- 
cial position and gave the house greater free- 
dom to publish the kind of books its directors 
liked best! 

The rise of the book clubs was one of the 
phenomena of that period. Harold Guinzburg 
was among the first to see this as a promising 
development. He made studies of the Euro- 
pean clubs which later bore fruit in the Liter- 
ary Guild, founded by him and eventually sold 
to Doubleday. Meanwhile, however, the Book- 
of-the-Month Club was launched, and the very 
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Viking executives: l to r, B. W. Huebsch, Vice 
Pres., Harold K. Guinzburg, Pres., Marshall A. 
Best, General Mgr. 


first selection of its judges was a Viking book: 
Lolly Willowes by Sylvia Townsend Warner. 
(Miss Warners second book, Mr. Fortune's 
Maggot, was a choice of the Literary Guild; 
her fifteenth, Winter in the Air, was published 
by Viking only this spring.) Viking's record 
with the book clubs, too, has continued. This 
relatively small firm, averaging only 40 or 50 
new adult books a year, has had almost as 
many major selections as any other publisher, 
regardless of size. 

In the first few years the character of the 
press was established. Among its great early 
successes were Arnold Zweig's The Case of 
Sergeant Grischa, The Time of Man by Eliza- 
beth Madox Roberts, Yeats-Brown's Lives of a 
Bengal Lancer, Feuchtwanger's Power, Educa- 
tion of a Princess by the Grand Duchess Marie, 
Stefan Zweig’s Marie Antoinette. Most of 
these authors continued to contribute to the 
lists. Among others from the early years of the 
firm who went on making Viking history, 
one thinks of Sheldon Cheney, Irwin Edman, 
Harold J. Laski, Roger Martin du Gard (1937 
Nobel Prizeman), Dorothy Parker, Ralph 
Roeder, “Saki,” Carl Van Doren. ... Espe- 
cially of Carl Van Doren, whose new books 
graced the Viking catalog for many successive 
years, and whose personal loyalty and friendly 
counsel were always at Viking’s service. In 
his next-to-last book, The Great Rehearsal, he 
gave thanks to “the members of all the depart- , 
ments of the Viking Press for such skill, taste, 
and kindness as makes a writer’s work with 
them a delight.” Such appreciation from an 
author is surely one of the great rewards of 
publishing. Other glamorous names already 
identified with Viking in the twenties and thir- 
ties are those of Franz Wiefel, Rebecca West, 
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May Massee, editor of Viking Junior Books 


Woollcott, Bemelmans, and Steinbeck. 

Meanwhile the firm was quietly publishing 
less spectacular names—poets, novelists, essay- 
ists, biographers who may not have made best- 
seller lists, but who earned distinguished repu- 
tations for themselves and for the imprint they 
carried. 


The subsequent history of Viking can best 
be framed in the record of its new faces. In 
1933, just when the depression was making 
other publishers discouraged about the outlook 
for quality children’s books, Mr, Guinzburg de- 
cided to launch a Junior Books department. 
May Massee was asked to undertake it. A 
Middle-Westerner, Miss Massee was a gradu- 
ate of the Wisconsin Library School who had 
served as children’s librarian in Buffalo before 
joining the staff of the ALA and editing The 
Booklist. More recently she had started and 
successfully established the Doubleday juvenile 
list. Her first book for Viking was The Story 
about Ping, the Kurt Wiese—Marjorie Flack 
classic which goes on full tilt today after pass- 
ing the quarter-million mark. Another of her 
early titles was Ferdinand, now over 350,000 
in its original hard-cover edition. Over the 
years, her books have won nine of the 22 
annual Newbery Medals, three of the 18 
Caldecott medals awarded since she joined 
Viking, and several Herald Tribune awards. 
Her business, which has grown each year since 
the beginning, now represents at least a third 
of Viking's total More than that, her benign 
and lively spirit has invigorated the whole 
field of books for children. It seems invidious 
to name names among the authors and illustra- 
tors who have flourished under her care. But 
Viking Junior history would not be complete 
without mentioning at least William Pene du 
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Bois, James Daugherty, Mary and Conrad 
Buff, Kate Seredy, Robert McClosky, Ruth 
Sawyer, Henry Billings, Keith Robertson, 
Robert Lawson . . . names on the lips of all 
children's librarians today. Ludwig Bemel- 
mans, who, on Viking's adult list now, wrote 
his first book, Hansi, for May Massee. 

Miss Massee has never been one for form- 
ulas, and she laughs at many of the shibboleths 
of more conventional book people. For ex- 
ample, the idea of standard vocabularies, ma- 
chine-tooled to each age level, is anathema to 
her. She lets her authors have full creative 
freedom. “How are children going to grow 
unless they have something to reach for?" she 
asks. As the acknowledged dean of children's 
editors today, she has the warm regard of 
authors, teachers, parents, and of the librarians 
from whose ranks she came. Miss Massee's 
assistant is Annis Duff, who is putting into 
practice at Viking some of the ideas about 
children's reading that she has expressed in her 
own influential books, Bequest of Wings and 
Longer Flight. 


In 1937, another addition to Viking's ranks 
occurred in the wise and genial person of Pas- 
cal Covici. Once a Chicago Bookseller: he had 
first published books under the imprint of 
Cqvici-McGee, then later as Covici-Friede. 
One of his authors was John Steinbeck. Covici 
and Steinbeck came to Viking together, and 
two years later saw the publication of Stein- 
becks The Grapes of Wrath, Viking's first 
Pulitzer Prize novel and greatest best-seller. 
(Carl Van Doren's Benjamin Franklin had al- 
ready been a Pulitzer winner in biography, and . 
in 1942 the fiction prize went again to a Viking 
novel: Dragon’s Teeth, the third of Upton 
Sinclair's eleven Lanny Budd stories.) 

Pat Covici now tends a stable of thorough- 
breds who depend on him for sympathetic care 
—including such authors as Saul Bellow, Lud- 
wig Bemelmans, Gene Fowler, Andrew Loomis, 
Phyllis McGinley, Arthur Miller, Lionel Tril- 
ling, and Nelia Gardner White. He is among 
those at Viking who watch the American scene 
most closely for new talent. 

Mr. Covici also watches over the Viking 
Portable Library, in which Marshall Best has 
likewise had a guiding hand from the begin- 
ning. This was an innovation of the forties 
which John Mason Brown called “one of the 
most helpful, hopeful, and intelligent events in 
many a purse-proud year." Compact, low- 
priced, attractively printed anthologies of the 
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- representative writings of a given author, or of 
a given cultural area, they already number 60 
volumes. The series derived from a fat little 
book which Alexander Woollcott edited for 
servicemen during World War II. He called 
it As You Were: A Portable Library of Ameri- 
can Prose and Poetry. This gave its publishers 
the idea for a series of such volumes, each a 
portable library in itself. "Portables," have 
won an influential place both with general 
readers and in the college market. 


No other major change occurred until some 
years after World War II. At that time tradi- 
tional book markets were going through a new 
upheaval with competition both from paper 
books and from television, and with tremend- 
ously increased costs putting a progressive 
squeeze on original hardcover publishing. 
Recognizing the signs of the times, Mr. Guinz- 
burg again faced the situation constructively 
and decided on expansion rather than contrac- 
tion. More emphasis, he saw, must be put on 
basic books of the instructive and practical 
variety, as well as on good books in the popular 
field, to help carry the kind of titles, some- 
times for a limited audience, that had first 
made Vikings name. He therefore welcomed 
into the Press a team of publishers with a 
notable record of general publishing, who also 
had a particular interest in the kind of idea- 
books that a publisher can originate, and in 
books that can be salvaged from promising but 
unsatisfactory manuscripts. 

Helen Taylor and Keith Jennison, who had 
worked together at Harcourt Brace and at Holt, 
and had later been among the founders of 
William Sloane Associates, were embarking in 
1949 on an independent publishing program. 
They abandoned this in favor of joining Viking, 
Miss Taylor as executive editor and Mr. Jenni- 
son as sales promotion manager with an edi- 
torial interest especially in non-fiction. They 
brought with them not only a valuable list of 
non-fiction book projects, but also one fiction 
author who has become a mainstay of the 
Viking list: John Masters. 


In 1954 the advent of Tom Guinzburg (Yale 
50 after active duty in the Marine Corps) 
confirmed a going interest in younger writers, 
implicit in his connection with the new literary 
magazine, The Paris Review. In a sense this 
has rounded out a cycle for the Viking Press, 
and a new oycle is beginning with equal prom- 
ise. Such hopefuls as Peter Matthiessen, Mary 
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Lee Settle, Donald Hall and others are a pledge 
to the second thirty years. . 

As another sign of its willingness to move 
with the times, this young old firm has climbed 
vigorously aboard the bandwagon of "Quality 
Paperbacks.” It believes that paperbound books 
will be an increasingly important force in at- 
tracting book readers, It has now issued several 
of its Portables in paper as well as cloth. It 
has also just launched a new series of paper- 
back editions: Compass Books. These will be 
reprints of single titles, from its own or other 
lists, that represent quality in the general field— 
somewhere between the more esoteric tone of 
other “quality” lines and the more obviously 
popular of newsstand “quarter books.” The 
first lists included fiction by John Steinbeck, 
Rumer Godden, Saul Bellow, James Joyce, 
Franz Werfel, and Graham Greene, non-fiction 
by Malcolm Cowley, Irwin Edman, Stefan 
Zweig, George Gamow, Homer Smith, Har- 
rison Brown, and one book of poetry, The 
Love Letters of Phyllis McGinley. Mr. 
Guinzburg expects such developments as these 
to keep the next thirty years as lively as the 
last-and the Vikings see good reason to be 
cheerful about the future of publishing. 

Another “move” in 1956 is a physical one. 
At 48th Street in Manhattan, where the office 
has been located for the past 26 years, it has 
spread from one floor to three. It is now 
moving uptown to a single large floor at 625 
Madison Avenue. 


Just as much a part of Viking's history are 
other personalities, some of them behind the 
scenes. Robert O. Ballou, once an independ- 
ent publisher himself, rounds out the editorial 
board with books of such solid interest as his 
own Bible of the World and Millar Burrows 
Dead. Sea Scrolls, a surprise best-seller of the 
past season. Malcolm Cowley, author of The 
Literary Situation, acts as a consulting editor, 
giving part time to Viking. Marjorie Griesser, 
once executive secretary of the National Associ- 
ation of Book Publishers and a wartime main- 
stay of the OWI, has been since 1944 an 
officer of the firm in charge of rights—an impor- 
tant function in the ramified book publishing 
picture today. f 

Charles Margolin, trained in another field by 
Harold Guinzburg’s father, has for 25 years 
been the devoted treasurer of Viking and an in- 
fluence in the business end of publishing. John 
J. Mullen, the sales manager, is a bookman 
bred in the bone: staunch upholder of an 
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honorable tradition through twoscore years of 
bookselling, nearly half of them with Viking. 
. Patricia MacManus, daughter of the Irish poet, 
Seamus MacManus, is the spritely genie of 
Viking’s public relations. 

Since soon.after the founding, the man re- 
sponsible for the physical appearance of Viking 
books has been Milton Glick. Trained by Wil- 
lam Edwin Rudge, he has won many awards 
for design, and he now plays a responsible role 
in many Viking projects far beyond the produc- 
tion end. It was he, for example, who con- 
tributed largely to the conception of the Porta- 
ble Library, as well as to the Columbia-Viking 
Desk Encyclopedia, a major Viking effort that 
has become one of the firm's best trademarks 
and proudest possessions. Other Viking prize- 
winners, and most of its beautiful Junior Books, 
have been designed by Morris Colman, 

While Viking is one of the few major pub- 
lishers with no text or technical book depart- 
ment, its books are widely used in colleges and 
many are standard ware on library shelves. 
Its relations with schools and libraries are 
maintained by a School and Library Service 
department headed by Elizabeth Eulass. At 
conferences and in personal calls and through 
a wide correspondence, Betty Eulass has come 
to be known and called a friend by teachers 
and librarians everywhere. 

Viking has no direct association with any 
English publishing firm, but works with all of 
them. It has its own literary representative, 
for scouting and exchange of information, in 
the person of Gwenda David in London. 
Many of its most renowned authors are British. 
The roster includes, besides those already men- 
tioned, such names as Rumer Godden, Walter 
de la Mare, Henry Green, Robert Henriques, 
and Peter Quennell. 

If you ask a Viking editor what has given 
him the greatest satisfaction, he is torn between 
two answers. Is it the unheralded manuscript 
which he was the first to recognize, or the 
author long believed in, but never very suc- 
cessful, who suddenly comes into his own? Of 
the former, one Viking is likely to recall first or 
second books that were forerunners of literary 
careers: The Time of Man by Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts, or Alexander Woollcott’s While Rome 
Burns, or Three O'Clock Dinner by Josephine 
Pinckney, or Nightrunners of Bengal by John 
Masters. Another may think of single titles 
that are still magic in Viking memories and in 
the minds of many readers, such as Twenty 
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Years A’-Growing, or The Circus of Doclor Lao, 
or The Honorable Picnic, or Kamongo—all first 
books by unknown authors. Of the other type 
—sudden hits that lifted their authors to a new 
level—were such books as Franz Werfel's Forty 
Days of Musa Dagh, Graham Greene's The 
Heart of the Matter, Steinbeck's The Grapes of 
Wrath, Saul Bellow's Augie March, and last 
years The Tree of Man by Patrick White. 

If most of these are fiction, that is not to say 
that Viking has been less interested in non-fic- 
tion and books reflecting the current scene. 
There is almost a pattern to be seen in such a 
sequence as Al Smith's Up to Now, "Boss" 
Flynn's You're the Boss, Frances Perkin's The 
Roosevelt I Knew, the Forrestal Diaries, Gen- 
eral Dean's Story, and the Memoirs of Gen- 
eral de Gaulle—all Viking landmarks. In the 
sciences, too, it has kept up to date with such 
titles as Selig Hecht’s Explaining the Atom and 
the books by Gamow, Kaempfert, and Willy 
Ley. For a long time it had the curious dis- 
tinction of publishing only a single mystery 
writer: Rex Stout. While others have now 
been added, Һе annual or semi-annual Nero 
Wolfe volume is still a seasonal rite. To men- 
tion more of its representative authors would 
turn this into a catalog—and today the Viking 
catalog contains more than a thousand titles! 


Viking’s editors like to believe that publish- 
ing is a profession as well as a business. Sev- 
eral of them have taken active roles in the gen- 
eral affairs of the industry, and—in a world of 
too much specialization—they have kept alive 
their interests in the world outside of publish- 
ing. For three years of World War IT, Harold 
Guinzburg served in the Office of War Infor- 
mation. He has since been a force in such 
activities as Freedom House and the National 
Committee on Reading Development, has 
talked and written on aspects of books today, 
and is currently the President of the Book 
Publisher’s Council. Ben Huebsch, an accom- 
plished musician, has also for many years been 
Treasurer of the American Civil Liberties 
Union and has served as a national representa- 
tive on UNESCO. Marshall Best, who has 
translated from the French and sometimes even 
writes poems, was secretary of the Council on 
Books in Wartime, and has been treasurer of 
the P.E.N. Robert Ballou, Malcolm Cowley, 
and Keith Jennison are authors in their own 
right-Mr. Jennison’s latest, The Boys and 
Their Mother, is a current Viking leader. 
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‘Yours in a Budget Saving 





BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND |-4 
PREBOUND QUALITY 


35 Fall Selections now Available 
IN THE “BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND” PREBOUND BOOK CLUB 


The Book Club started this year with a total 
of 60 books: 25 for spring—35 for fall. 
The 60 books are divided into five age 
groups with 12 titles in each group. The 
value of the 60 books is $171.90, but 
members of the Bound-To-Stay-Bound 
Prebound Book Club get them for only 
$156.60-—a saving of almost 10% in cash 
and more than that in time . . . any book 
not desired may be returned for full credit. 
Save time selecting books, save time mak- 
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ing out individual orders, save money on the 
purchase price, save more money by get- 
ting Bound-To-Stay-Bound prebound books. 
The 35 fall books now available have a 
total value of $100.73. Your cost as a 
member is only $91.35—enough to buy 
extra books. Start with the fall selection 
or with the complete 1956 selection——SEND 
FOR YOUR MEM- 
BERSHIP APPLICA- 
TION TODAY! 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
“BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND”’ PREBOUND BOOKS 
Jacksonville, Illinois 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


President’s Report to Council 


This will be a very short report of the Associa- 
tion’s business as seen from the vantage point 
of the presidential office, The year 1955-56 
may well go down in ALA history as a year of 
fruition following years of sustained effort and 
careful planning. The passage of the Library 
Services Bill culminates ten years of hard work 
by the profession at large and of inspired 
leadership from the Washington Office. The 
Management Survey, now in the final stages of 
implementation, is the result of even longer 
study by the Association, through its various 
activity committees and the membership at 
large. Public Library Service to America, the 
preliminary statement of revised standards for 
public libraries, is much more than a revision 
of the Post-War Standards for Public Libraries 
issued in 1943, This new revision seems des- 
tined to be a milestone in the development and 
upgrading of the public library and represents 
the best thinking of the profession. During 
the year the Executive Board has authorized 
and ALA Headquarters has inaugurated a Pub- 
lic Relations Office which is already attacking 
our three-fold problem: recruiting for librarian- 
ship, membership promotion, and public rela- 
tions. 

May I suggest today that while we can take 
great satisfaction in these accomplishments, 
they must be regarded as a series of thresholds 
leading to even greater efforts than we have 
yet expended. Let us begin with the Library 
Services Bill. Many of us have wondered, if 
this legislation should become law, where we 
would turn to secure the personnel to imple- 
ment so large a program of library develop- 
ment as is here envisioned. Now that the bill 
has become Jaw, this is perhaps the most im- 
portant consideration before the librarians of 
the nation. The state agencies have done a 
good job in readying state plans and as a re- 
sult they know the ‘needs of their unserved 
areas and in general how to proceed in arrang- 
ing demonstrations and providing larger area 
service under the terms of the law. 

What we do not know is precisely how much 
staff this five year program will involve or how 
we are to secure this increased personnel. In 
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my own state of Washington, Miss Reynolds, 
our state librarian, and I have estimated that 
for one region alone, a region which should 
have a high priority because of its need, dem- 
onstrations and increased service would call 
for fourteen additional professional librarians. 
This figure must be multiplied several times to 
take care of the needs of this one state. Bear 
in mind that this service to rural areas cannot 
depend on untrained or newly trained person- 
nel who may be on the ground. If these 
demonstrations are to sell good library service 
to people who have never had it or who have 
had such inferior samples as not to be im- 
pressed, then we must place dynamic people 
in charge. They must understand the library 
potential and' they must be good organizers. 

There is only one answer to this problem 
that I can see. This involves a mobilization 
of library personnel for the five year duration 
of this legislation. The larger libraries in each 
state will have, I believe, a responsibility to 
loan staff and to involve themselves in every 
way possible to insure a successful termina- 
tion to this legislation, which seeks in a five 
year period to bring good library service to 
millions of our people now without it. The 
leadership which has made this legislation 
possible has come from libraries and commu- 
nities which have and appreciate good library 
service. Now that the enabling legislation has 
been provided, the same people and the same 
communities must follow through and make 
sure that the best possible use is made of the 
funds provided. The profession has much at 
stake and we dare not fumble or miss this op- 
portunity. Furthermore, I can see an impor- 
tant by-product in a complete mobilization for 
the successful implementation of the Library 
Service legislation. Let us hope this will pro- 
vide a final blow to parochialism in our libraries 
and that at the end of the five year period we 
shall really have a national network of li- 
braries, a library system which will give equal 
service to all our people. I believe that im- 
mediate planning on the national level is a 
top priority with every member of this Associ- 
ation cooperating throughout the forty-eight 
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states... With the swiftest action possible, we 
are likely to find ourselves a year in arrears in 
taking advantage of this legislation. 

Public Library Service in America, the re- 
vised standards for public libraries, is a worthy 
successor to the National Plan for Public Li- 
brary Service and the Public Library Inquiry, 
and will become indispensable to every public 
library in this country. Under some seventy 
guiding principles and two hundred, objective 
standards, the public library is analyzed under 
such headings as Structure and government; 
Service; Book and non-book materials; Per- 
sonnel; Technical services; and Physical facil- 
ities, 

It is indeed fortunate that this monumental 
work is completed as the Library Services Bill 
becomes law. We face increased demands for 
information about what constitutes good library 
service. It is no accident that in the revised 
standards we find this statement: 


“Libraries, working together, sharing their 
services and materials, can meet the full 
needs of their readers. This cooperative ap- 
proach on the part of libraries is the most 
important single recommendation of this 
document. Without joint action, most 
American libraries probably will never be 
able to come up to the standard necessary 
to meet the needs of their constituencies." 


This emphasis on cooperation is most timely 
as we face the tremendous task of providing 
twenty-seven million American citizens living 
in rural areas with library service. Our library 
service legislation and these new revised stand- 
ards will work together to make the concept of 
larger area service not only an ideal but a 
practical first consideration in every state of 
the Union. 

I would ask the special consideration of the 
Council in the implementation of the manage- 
ment survey. The special committee for im- 
plementation has accomplished wonders, work- 
ing against time on an assignment which has 
presented many problems. The change-over 
has progressed as smoothly as could have been 
expected, considering the complexity of our 
organization. 

Recently fear has been expressed that be- 
cause we have not yet been able to assign 
clearly distinct fields to each division or to 
differentiate between policy and operations as 
these affect the Council and the new Executive 
Committee of the Council, we may have diffi- 
culty in avoiding duplication of function and 
other problems which we are trying to correct. 
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Some of these decisions, perhaps, can be made 
best after the new organization is in operation. 
There will undoubtedly have to be a shake- 
down period for adjustments. The important 
thing to realize now is that SCIMS has kept . 
the Council, the Executive Board, and the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary continuously informed and 
everything possible has been done to imple- 
ment the basic objectives, which include a 
single governing body for the Association in 
the form of a Council with an Executive Com- 
mittee selected from Council membership and 
responsible to the governing body, a member- 
ship organization providing for participation of 
members both by type of library and by type 
of work, and a centralized staff at Head- 
quarters. 

As the new organization gets under way we 
must all realize that the Council is the key to 
the new relationships, and the Council must 
learn to assume its new role as the governing 
body of the Association. With regard to the 
relationship between the Council and the new 
Executive Committee, the Council should be 
vigilant in understanding and protecting its 
prerogatives. The will of the Association has 
been clearly expressed. There have been no 
minority or dissenting voices in the desire to 
get on with the job. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that we do not lose sight of the ulti- 
mate goal in our preoccupation with the ma- 
chinery of implementation. 

A word about the Public Relations Office. 
It also comes at a most favorable time and is 
launched under good auspices, with Len Ar- 
nold in charge. I would be less than candid, 
however, if I did not point out that compared 
to our need, this effort is far too small and 
far too circumscribed to make full and imagi- 
native use of the many opportunities that could 
be ours. Here again the library service legis- 
lation will greatly increase the need for good 
public relations. Never have libraries been so 
needed or so well regarded. Perhaps never 
again will there be an opportunity to bring 
the library story so forcefully to the attention 
of our citizens as will be possible in the next 
five years. The trouble is that it cannot be 
done with pennies. It will have to be done 
boldly and courageously and it will take real 
money. ` 

Eleven years ago we rolled up our sleeves 
and raised upwards of $100,000, mostly out of 
our own pockets, to start the Washington 
Office. That dream has paid of and today 
we face the reality of a large increase in library 
coverage. 
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Perhaps the success of the Washington Office 
should encourage us to make larger plans. I 
myself would vote to take from endowment 
sufficient funds to establish a really effective 

Public Relations Office, one which would bring 
` the library into focus and highlight it as the 
important educational force we know it can be. 
We have an unprecedented opportunity as we 
bring library service to our rural areas. 

As the Association year draws to a close, 
there are many portents favorable to libraries. 
I am thinking particularly of the increasing in- 
terest of lay groups in libraries and library 
development as typified here in the South by 
the project "Operation Library" being carried 
on by the Arkansas Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, Friends of Libraries and trustee groups 
are becoming increasingly active as they come 
to understand more fully their role in library 
development. We librarians must realize that 
this growing interest of our citizens calls for 
creative and dynamic leadership on the part of 
the profession if we are to make the library 
serve the needs of all the people. 

I have appreciated the privilege of serving 
as your president for the past year and I wish 
to express my appreciation and thanks for the 


hard work, fine cooperation and unfailing spirit 
of all of you who have contributed to make the 
year a success. No one can serve in this office 
without acquiring a new awareness of the 
many contributions made by the membership 
to the activities and programs which head up 
under ALA auspices. This has been an event- 
ful year because of the sound planning which 
has been carried on by the Association, With 
the increasing efficiency which will come from 
our reorganization, I am sure ALA is headed 
for even greater achievement and influence. 
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ALA Trustee Citations of Merit 1956 


Mrs. Otis G. Wilson 


by Dora Ruth Parks 


Dora Ruth Parks, executive secretary of the 
West Virginia Library Commission since 1945, 
is currently a member of the Statistics Com- 
mittee, ALA Public Libraries Division, and a 
member of the executive board of the West Vir- 
ginia Library Association. 


Her two high-spirited sons had continued to 
scrap. Now they were at it again in the back 
yard. Mrs. Wilson was washing dishes; she 
drew a pan of water, walked to the back door, 
and threw it on the boys. The reaction of 
one of them was to laugh. Helen Wilson's 
laughter joined theirs. 

Resourcefulness is one of Mrs. Otis G. Wil- 
son's strong characteristics. Her sense of 
humor contributes to perspective. At board 
meetings, she has been known to "throw a 
pan of water" and thus bring various problems 
sharply into focus. 

True leadership is the art of sharing re- 
sponsibility with others. This characteristic 
in the woman chiefly responsible for sparking 
West Virginia's library development at the 
state level has always been evident, but espe- 
cially so since 1941, when the West Virginia 
Library Commission received its first appropri- 
ation and funds were at last available for or- 
ganization and long-planned extension work. 
Mrs. Wilson would be the first to agree that it 
would be extremely difficult to ‘choose the 
Commission member who has done most for 
the advancement of the Commission's program. 
The five-“man” board has always been a team 
of unselfish laymen with thought only for get- 
ting the job done. In addition to regular at- 
tendance at quarterly meetings, members make 
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field trips and hold Commission meetings in 
the field in order to learn reactions to the Com- 
mission's program and to make sure that pol- 
icies are applicable to local situations. Recog- 
nition of Mrs. Wilson as one of the recipients 
of the Trustee Award of the American Library 
Association is a tribute to her stamina, and 
undiscouraged effort in the years prior to 1941, 
as well as her teamwork since on the West 
Virginia Library Commission, 

As a club leader, president of the West 
Virginia Federation of Women’s Clubs, and a 
member of the National Committee of that 
organization, she has exercised leadership in 
the state and nation, Through her initiative, a 
survey of public libraries was made in 1938 by 
Paul Noon and Mildred Sandoe and paid for 
by the West Virginia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. This survey, publicized during Mrs. 
Wilson’s administration, resulted in the organi- 
zation of the West Virginia “Better Library 
Movement”. The latter broadened the lead- 
ership concept to include men as well as 
women, lawyers, homemakers, educators, and a 
wide variety of associations ranging from the 
State Parent Teachers’ Association to the State 
Nurses’ Association, and Home Demonstration 
Clubs. 

Mrs. Wilson’s reliance on professional librar- 
ians has always been fundamental to her ef- 
forts, particularly in her association with the 
American Library Association headquarters 
staff early in Commission history. Regional 
library laws in West Virginia show the influ- 
ence of Julia Wright Merrill who worked 
closely with Mrs. Wilson. (Continued on pg. 504) 
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Eugene A. Burdick was born October 15, 1912 
on the family ranch near Williston, North 
Dakota. His father, widely known U.S. Repre- 
sentative Usher L. Burdick and his mother, 
Emma C. Robertson, were both graduates of 
the State Normal School at Mayville, North 
Dakota and of the University of Minnesota. 

While his father was launching a long and 
distinguished career as a lawyer, stockman, 
legislator, prosecuting attorney and congress- 
man, his mother became an active member of 
Woman’s Civic League, an organization of civic 
minded housewives who, for obvious reasons, 
were interested in establishing a public library 
for the young city of Williston. They had re- 
called the late James J. Hill of Great Northern 
Railway fame having named this pioneer city 
in honor of his friend, Daniel Willis James, a 
prominent stockholder in the company. The 
elder James had passed on, but his son, the 
late Arthur Curtiss James, continued to build 
a future in railroad stocks. He readily re- 
sponded to the idea that a library to commem- 
orate the name of his father would be a lasting 
and fitting memorial. Funds for the erection 
of the building were provided and the struc- 
ture was completed in 1911. It was named the 
James Memorial Library and was managed by 
a board of trustees. Through the services of 
the late Bessie Baldwin, a trained librarian, 
public library service was launched. 

Little Eugene Burdick made his introductory 
visit to the library in 1918 when Miss Baldwin, 
looming large above him, selected his first 
book—Little Black Sambo. How proud he was 
to be issued a library card and to take home 
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Eugene A. Burdick 


his first book. This good impression proved to 
have a lasting effect as he continued to use the 
library. He appreciated its value to him and 
to others and in due time became an important 
influence in its preservation. 

Eugene was graduated from Williston High 
School in 1929. By that time, his brother 
Quentin was attending the University of Min- 
nesota. To augment the family resources, their 
father purchased from a receiver in bankruptcy 
a book store in Minneapolis. The father, by 
remote control, and the two brothers operated 
the book store under the name of Northwest 
Book Exchange until the bottom of the depres- 
sion in February, 1933. The book store ex- 
perience not only provided the boys with in- 
come to finance their college education, but 
broadened their experience with books of all 
kinds, and afforded them vast opportunity to 
meet people in all walks of life. 

Eugene Burdick received his Bachelor of 
Arts degree from the University of Minnesota 
in 1933 and his Bachelor of Laws degree in 
1935. In his senior year in law school he 
worked as a student librarian. After admission 
to the bar of North Dakota in 1935 he began 
the practice of law at Williston, while his 
father was serving as a Representative in Con- 
gress. 

In 1938 Eugene was elected State’s Attorney 
of Williams County, of which Williston is the 
county seat. He continued to serve in that 
capacity until January 1, 1945, when he de- 
voted all of his professional time to the prac- 
tice of law, with offices in the Westergaard 
Building. - (Continued on page 504) 
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(Mrs. Otis G. Wilson, continued) Furthermore, her 
encouragement of a legislative committee in 
the West Virginia Library Association as early 
as 1937 indicates her confidence in the pro- 
fession as well as her conviction that library 
development in West Virginia must be pref- 
aced with a strong, effective legal basis. Even 
the law which enables West Virginia to receive 
Federal funds for public library development 
came into being as a result of Mrs. Wilson's 
continuing efforts for good basic legislation for 
public libraries. 

It is gratifying to know that Mrs. Wilson 
has seen regional library development in West 
Virginia even though there were many long 
years, often discouraging ones, when she was 
helping to build the foundation on which large 
units of library service would grow. Mrs. 
Wilson's years of Commission service have cov- 
ered its beginnings in Monroe County through 
the growing concept of regional library devel- 
opment in the five-county Alpha Region and 
the survey and beginning of a second regional 
library composed of Harrison and Upshur 
Counties. 

Her family had a part in her library activ- 
ities. Her son, a law student at West Vir- 
ginia University during the drafting of the 
regional library law, worked out details in his 
classes. Her husband, a leader in the field of 
education, and Dean of Marshall College, was 
always a good balance wheel for Mrs. Wilson 
in her enthusiasm to get things done. It was 
he who kept her straight on such details as 
“members of the House are elected for two 
year terms, not four.” 

Mrs. Wilson met her husband when they 
were both students at West Virginia Univer- 
sity. Their marriage in 1913 while he was her 
principal in the Elkins, West Virginia, school 
system made her a full-fledged West Virginian. 

"All work and no play" is contrary to Mrs. 
Wilson's philosophy of life. “What are you 
doing for recreation?" she often reminds. In 
1954, she sailed for England where her ma- 
ternal grandfather was born in New Castle-on- 
Tyne. The family later settled in St. Ignace, 
Michigan, where Mrs. Wilson was born. The 
trip to visit her English relatives extended to 
Paris and included a shopping spree for Paris 
frocks for each of the five small granddaugh- 
ters! But Mrs. Wilson responds with equal 
enthusiasm to an early-morning walk with a 
staff member burdened with regional library 
problems, surcease from library talk to ob- 
serve a flower garden in full bloom, or a game 
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of cards after a strenuous Commission meeting 
which has gone on all day and late into the 
evening. The comment which prefaces such a 
pace change is “Clear your mind of details sc 
you can get some sleep.” 

Energy, optimism, courage, a wide knowl- 
edge of books, and a belief in the importance 
of public libraries to the farm families, the coal 
camps, the city and the village—these charac- 
teristics of hers helped the West Virginia Li- 
brary Commission get its bearings and then 
get on with the job for which it was created. 

Her interest in the staff has always been 
heartening. She has always insisted on profes- 
sional librarians for professional positions, and 
wise, use of such personnel for professional 
duties. In addition to her ability to drive hard 
for objectives, she has never failed to manifest 
her genuine concern for staff welfare. “You 
have made real progress", a favorite expression 
of hers, has often turned the insurmountable 
into an approachable problem. West Vir- 
ginia is proud of Mrs. Wilson as a good trustee 
and as a representative of dedicated Commis- 
sion membership. 

Because of her optimistic tenacity, the West 
Virginia Library Commission has had a chance 
to "make real progress". 





(Eugene A. Burdick cont.) 


Mrs. Minnie J. Westergaard, wife and later 
widow of the owner of the office building, had 
been a member of the board of trustees for 
the fames Memorial Library for a number of 
years. In 1948 she called to the attention of 
the young lawyer the need for new interest 
and a new approach to the problems of the 
library which had been complicated by the 
ravages of a great depression, by drought, and 
by community indifference. “He accepted ap- 
pointment as a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees and his work thereafter on that board 
served largely as a basis for the citation 
awarded him. 

Attorney Burdick also served as secretary of 
the Williston Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
president of the Kiwanis Club of Williston, 
Exalted Ruler of the local Elks lodge, secre- 
tary-treasurer, vice-president and president of 
the State Bar Association of North Dakota, 
chapter chairman and roll call chairman of the 
American Red Cross, and in numerous other 
civic capacities. | 

He was appointed District Judge of the 
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Fifth Jadicial District of North Dakota effec-  ;€ d 
tive June 1, 1958 to fill an unexpired term, and 
bas since been re-elected without opposition 
to a six year term. 

Judge Burdick is a member of Sigma Nu 
fraternity, an honorary member of Phi Alpha 
Delta, a national legal fraternity. He is a 
member of the Civic Affairs Committee of the 
Williston Chamber of Commerce, is on the ad- 
visory board of the Florence Crittenden Home 
at Fargo, North Dakota, and is a consultant to 
the State Library Board. He is also a member 
of the American Bar Association and the Amer- 
ican Judicature Society. 

His sister, Eileen, married a lawyer, Robert 
W. Levering and resides in Mount Vernon, 
Ohio. She is a graduate of the University of 
Minnesota and the University of Colorado. 
His brother, Quentin Burdick, also a graduate 
of the University of Minnesota, is an attorney 
at Fargo, North Dakota. 

Married to May Picard of Bainville, Mon- 
tana, a registered nurse, on February 14, 1939, 
Judge Burdick is the father of two children— 
William Eugene, age 15, and Elizabeth Jane, 
age 11. He resides with his family at 812 East 
Fourth Avenue, Williston, North Dakota. 










What happened between the Old 
and the New Testaments? 


THE Jews FROM. 


Cyrus TO Herod 
by NORMAN H. SNAITH 


A succinct history of the religious and 
political development of the Jewish 
people during the five centuries preced- 
ing the birth of Jesus. Concise, readable, 
and accurate information for every person 
who wants to better understand the Bible. 


$2.50 


ABINGDON PRESS 


810 Broadway © Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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Overdue Finds 





“Portsmouth, Dominica—I must admit I find it difficult to believe that their tiny wooden 
houses, far smaller than the modern caravan, which sleep and feed at least ten assorted members 
of a family, could possibly also contain books. All the same, I see those dark industrious heads 
bent over some tome in a library; I meet a smiling Creole, buying a copy of Reach for the Sky 
which has cost him a large lump of his weekly salary; and on the tiny public launch which took 
me up the coast of Dominica, from Roseau to Portsmouth, I sit next to an earnest youth who is 
studying French Polishing.” Д 
Publishers’ Circular and Booksellers’ Record, April 21, 1956 | OLWEN LAWTON 
Submitted by Mildred A. Freeney, University of Kansas Library, Lawrence, Kansas West Indies Newsletter No. 5 


When certain kinds of books come in, it is difficult to keep life out. And as soon as the first 
step is made in venturing a little further afield, a bounteous and illimitable prospect beckons 
the explorer on, even though, as in this case, he may have nothing but the candle of curiosity 
and the will-o’-the-wisp of enquiring ignorance to light him on his way. 

Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1930. : WALTER DE LA MARE 
"Submitted by: Margaret Stapleton, Tacoma Public Library, Tacoma, Washington Desert Islands and Robinson Crusoe. 


A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department. To be valid, 
quotations must be from non-library publications. Subject matter should generally be concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 
and allied subjects. Length should be less than 250 words, Source must be stated in full. : 

The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used. If duplicate quotations are received, priority 
will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark. Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered. 

It a quotation submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 
by the member. Address quotations to “Overdue Finds," ALA Bulletin, 50 Huron Street, Chicago 11, П. 
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9 IMPORTANT TITLE 
EAST IS EAST 


Peter Fingesten 

Cuts away the mystery surrounding Easter 
ligions by discussing the fundamental diff 
ences between the leading Eastern beliefs a 
Christianity. September 3. $3. 


COUNSELING: AND THEOLOGY 


William E. Hulme 


The relationship between Christian theology a 
pastoral counseling. Discusses the needs of thc 
who come for counsel, the religious aspect 
counseling and the ways in which the chur 
can make the individual feel acceptan 
October 1. $3. 


PARISH PRACTICE 
Paul J. Hob 


An up-to-date edition of the popular book 
church administration. Now ready. $3. 


THE TIMES TEST THE CHURCH 
Frederick K. Wentz 


What is the influence of the Protestant Chui 
in this country? Are we in the midst of a 
vival? A highly readable book of interest 
every church goer. Foreword by Dr. Kennt 
Scott Latourette. October 8. $1 


TO ENJOY GOD 
Ruth M. Berry 
A warm-hearted self portrait of a woman w 
has devoted her life to service as a full-ti. 


Protestant church worker. By the author 
HIGH IS THE WALL. October 1. $3. 


A THEOLOGY FOR CHRISTIAN STEWARDSH 
T. A. Kantonen 

‘For the first time a summary of the doctrines 
evangelical theology underlying Christian ste 
ardship. By one of America’s outstanding thi 
logians. October 1. $2. 
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National advertising in newspapers and magazines 


Circulars available for book store imprint ra 
MUHLENBERG PRESS £% 
PHILADELPHIA . 


Check your stock of these boobs- additional national advertising. 


BRIDE'S PRAYER BOOK HIGH IS THE WALL Luther THE MOMENT BEFORE GOD 


Martin J. Heinecken 


An interpretation of Kierkegaard as a Christi: 
Organizes and clarifies his work, bringing c 
clearly che Christian meaning within (Һе. ех 
tentialist method. September 3. $5. 


UNIFORM LESSON COMMENTARY—1957 
Edited by Donald R. Pichaske 


А complete one-volume resource book based | 
the Interdenominational Sunday School Li 
sons. October 1. $2. 


PUT YOUR FAITH TO WORK 


Karl H. A. Rest 


Christian faith and the definite responsibilie 
of church membership. October 8. $2. 
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. .. by Frank J. Anderson, head of the Baring Avenue branch of the 
East Chicago Public Library. 


It was rather late, but I decided to finish reading Rider’s biography 
of Melvil Dewey before retiring. I fixed up one of my favorite sand- 
wiches of corned beef, cheese, strawberry jam and sliced onion on 
pumpernickel to sustain me as J read. Finally finishing the book and 
the sandwich I went to bed, and lay there rumbling and ruminating 
on the amazing Melvil and his propensity fof innovation, I finally 
dozed off into a jet-propelled extrapolator machine which whisked me 
into the future and dropped me in a large American city in front of 
the public library. The facade wasn't too impressive. A Greek revival 
style building with “CARNEGIE LIBRARY-1902” chiseled in the 
stone over the entrance. 

“Looks like my hometown library,” I muttered, entering the build- 
ing. A man with a slide rule sticking out of his pocket, who claimed 
to be the librarian, took me in tow. 

“As a librarian you should know that you can’t judge a book by its 
cover,” he chided, “Wait until you look over this operation before you 
form an opinion. 

“We have just gotten permission from the Board of Trustees and 
the City Commission to raze this obsolete monstrosity and utilize the 
space as a heliport for our patrons, But until it is razed we have our 
reading rooms and stacks here. This section hasn't been completely 
modernized and is still only partially automated. This lag in modern- 
ization is due mainly to the opposition of some local sentimentalists 
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who object to wrecking the 
building and also object 

` to having the entire book 
collection on microfilm. 
The old fashioned book 
with its lack of uniformity 
in size is just a space wast- 
ing nuisance. The books 
in these stacks will be 
microfilmed by next year 
and the films moved be- 
low to central storage be- 
fore we level the building. 
The physical books will be 
shredded and sold for 
waste paper. Which will 
not only supplement our 
income, but is somewhat of 
a patriotic duty since the 
government needs paper 
for boxes to pack the com- 
ponent parts of nuclear de- 
vices. 

“So you see this transi- 
tional department isnt 
completely modern, but 
we've progressed pretty 
far in the last fifty years. 
We still circulate the old 
fashioned, relatively heavy 
books, but shelving and 
delivery of books re- 
quested by patrons has 
been speeded up. Circu- 
lation is handled by an old 
1956 model Vaculux elec- 
tronic brain. 

"Card catalog? Heavens, those outmoded 
things went by the boards twenty years ago. 
Had quite a fight on our hands before we were 
able to get rid of them. Obstructive tactics 
by the old die-hards, you know. Their favorite 
argument was; a library just isn't a library with- 
out a card catalog for the use of the general 
public. Utterly absurd argument, of course. 
Some fuddy-duddies are present in every 
century who try to obstruct progress. Con- 
cepts change with the times and at our pres- 
ent level of development we are really a 
materials center rather than a library in the 
dictionary sense of the word. 

“Patrons were always getting confused and 
bogged down in the intricacies of using the 
card catalog. You know how library patrons 
are! They either don’t know what they want, 
or they get the author and title confused. We 
had to employ a full time staff member whose 
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sole duty was un-bewildering our patrons. 
Now two electronic technicians handle the en- 
tire three level operation here. А 

“Let me show you our circulation set-up and, 
see how it compares for the better with the old 
fashioned ways of the Fifties. Let’s eavesdrop 
on this person who is about to speak into the 
microphone which activates the Vaculux. Time 
this transaction.” 

Patron speaking into mike: “Td like a book 
by Herman Wilson, or was it Wilson Herman? 
I think the title is Thoughts for the Cobalt 
Age. That’s all the information I have except 
that I know it is a big thick book with a green 
binding.” 

“Notice that red light on top of the rectangu- 
lar book delivery and charging unit? The 
cabinet that looks like a cigarette vending ma- 
chine. That red light means that the Vaculux 
is working on the patron's request. If there 
are errors in author or title the machine will 
unscranible them. 

"Peek into the stack room and you'll see the 
electronic book plucker at work. There, it 
has the book, now it's placing it in the pneu- 
matic delivery tube. See the light turn green 
on the book delivery unit? The patron is in- 
serting his library card into a slot in the unit 
which automatically charges the book and op- 
erates the contact which drops the book down 
to the delivery slot for him to pick up. That 
transaction took ten seconds. Rather slow. I 
must tell our engineer about this, the franasort 
contacts are probably dirty. 

"Lets see what book the patron got. A 
small slim volume with a red binding, 
Thoughts for Today by Herbert Williams. No, 
the machine didn't make an error, that's the 
book the patron wanted all the time. 

"See how much better and faster service 
we can give without searching the catalog, or 
having the circulation librarian trying to di- 
vine what book the patron is looking for? In 
case a book is out in circulation when it is 
requested the automatic book plucker touches 
the spot where the book should be which 
makes electrical contact with an IBM ma- 
chine. The IBM machine searches the circu- 
lation records which are kept on IBM cards, 
and delivers a typed note to the requesting 
patron reporting the status of the book. = 

“Mechanical difficulties? Not many. Oh, 
a couple of years ago some contacts jammed 
and all the machine would deliver for two days 
was Norman Vincent Peale’s Power of Positive 
Thinking. The city was just crowded with 
determinedly happy people that week. 
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“Here, let’s take the elevator down to the 
fifty foot level and our Readers’ Service De- 
partment. Half this level is devoted to 100 

„ four foot square cubicles for our readers, and 
the other half to our materials storage. This 
fifty foot level is rather advantageous, as all 
external street level and air level noises are 
excluded. Sound-proofing deadens the patrons’ 
voices, footsteps and other local noises. We 
-are completely air-conditioned so that we may 
maintain temperature, humidity and ventilation 
at the optimum level for both patrons and ma- 
terials, 

“Each cubicle is outfitted with a comfortable 
chair, a microphone and a 3’ X 5’ viewing 
screen, All a patron has to do to make known 
his wants is to speak into the microphone. Our 
electronic equipment immediately goes to work 
on the request and the desired item is pro- 
jected onto the screen in a matter of seconds. 
A page or a picture may be held on the screen 
as long as desired, the length of time being 
controlled by the patron. Our materials center 
has books, periodicals, newspapers, pictures, 
maps and movies all recorded on two milli- 
meter film. Anything in the collection may 
be projected onto the individual viewing 
screens, 

“Twenty of our cubicles are private listen- 
ing rooms. We have musical performances, 
speeches, books and lectures recorded on tape 
that may be heard at the listener's request. We 
also have a telephone readers' service that is 
handled on a subscription basis for a nominal 
fee, Patrons phone their requests for filmed 
or recorded materials and we transmit the ma- 
terials to them through their home television 
sets, or hi-fi equipment. This is sent on a 
closed channel so some wise guy can't 'free- 
load’ on our service. 

"Acquisitions and processing are done on 
the seventy-five foot level. This is where we 
have our radio and TV sending and receiving 
equipment, and our photographic and record- 
ing laboratories. We have standing orders for 
500 scholarly and general periodicals and ten 
newspapers. These are telephotoed to us by 
the publishers as they are printed, and auto- 
matically transcribed on the 2mm film for our 
files. Books are treated in the same manner. 

v. We have standing orders with all the univer- 
sity presses who telephoto their total publish- 
ing output to us as it is printed. We have 
agreements with the major American trade 
publishers to receive all their output of books 
costing more than five dollars. The theory 
behind the five dollar price being that this bot- 
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tom limit will catch all their meritorious books. 
European publishers haven't automated too 
well, and transatlantic photo transmission is 
rather poor. The European publishers cartels 
require that the book as well as the film be 
purchased, so we buy foreign publications in the 
traditional book form. Of course we microfilm 
them as soon as received and pulp the books. 

“The pride and joy of our library is the 
reference collection, located on the third level, 
180 feet underground. This department is 
completely independent of the other two de- 
partments, You may have wondered why we 
entered through an air lock. Well, the atmos- 
phere is artificially maintained here. The oxy- 
gen, nitrogen and carbon dioxide content of 
the atmosphere is rigidly controlled, as is the 
temperature and humidity. We are completely 
isolated here, and impervious to any type of 
bombing attack. 

“The reference department is divided physi- 
cally into three bays, Over here in this bay is 
a dormitory, kitchen and dining room ready to : 
serve as an emergency shelter for 100 persons, 
and stocked with a month's food supply. An- 
other bay houses the thousands of reels of mi- 
crofilmed reference material, and the electronic 
selection and reproduction equipment. The 
third bay is the public reference room furnished 
with individual tables and chairs, comfortable 
lounge furniture, and the two electronic brains 
which are the vitals of this department. 

"The smaller of the two brains is the patented 
READY REFERENCE ORACLE which is pre- 
pared to answer questions requiring only a 
brief answer. It handles such questions as 
"When was Christopher Columbus second 
voyage? ‘How many sides to a polyhedron?” 
or ‘Who won the second race at Belmont?’ 
The patron merely stands on a platform in 
front of the ORACLE and asks his question. 
You'll notice how the machine lights up like 
& pin-ball machine, buzzes, whirs and ejects 
a small card. The card has the answer to the 
question printed on it, with the patron's weight 
and fortune on the verso. 

"The larger machine is prepared to answer 
detailed reference questions. This outfit is 
called the T. J. WATKINS' NUMBER TWO 
DELPHOS and has the legend THINK in- 
scribed across the top of it in ten inch purple 
neon tubing. The THINK sign is hooked into 
a 'skiddoo' plug and blinks on and off. The 
NUMBER TWO DELPHOS is operated like 
the ORACLE except that it has a console of 
push buttons for the patron to use in indicating 
his needs. For instance the console has but- 
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а AMERICAN 


D 
"v. YOUTH IN 
797 TROUBLE! 


i Common Sense and 
45 Juvenile Delinquency 


S HENRY RISCHE 


Based on observations of many recognized 
authorities, this source book traces youth prob- 
lems to their roots: broken homes, lack of love 
and discipline, parents’ neglect, absence of 
religion. Dr. Rische includes suggestions for 
effective action in this valuable guide for par- 
ents, teachers, group leaders and all who are 
interested in young people. $2.50 


A MAN SENT 
FROM GOD 


The Biography of Robert E. Speer 
W. REGINALD WHEELER 


Comprehensive, well documented biography of 
one of the best known, most influential preach- 
ers of his day. A leader in foreign mission work 
for nearly 50 years, Dr. Speer was a speaker 
of renown, and author or editor of 67 books. 
Introduction by John A. Mackay. $3.95 
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35 Inspiring Tales 
for Children 


JACOB J. SESSLER 


This popular storyteller takes the child by the 
hand and leads him through jungles and plains 
to discover the wonders and wisdom of animal 
life. Each story contains a character-building 
lesson. For children from 5 to 10. $2.00 


At your bookstore 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 
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tons marked: Brief Answer (500 words); 
Medium Answer (over 500 words); Exhaustive 
Answer; Term Paper, high school; Term Paper, 


college; Thesis; and Dissertation. The term, ~ 


papers, theses and dissertations are supplied 
with the type of errors and bibliographies one 
would expect for the various educational levels. 
Another series of buttons for selecting the form 
the patron wishes his answer to Бе in are on 
the console. For example the patron can have 
his answer typed, microfilmed or taped." 
These machines were very popular with the 
patrons and I had to wait a few minutes before 
I could present my question, Pushing the 
Brief Answer button I asked, “How did I get 
to be here in this library of the future?" The 
machine became activated, and clicked, whirred 
and buzzed. The buzzing seemed to continue 
for an inordinately long time and I finally re- 
turned to 1956 and shut off my alarm clock. 


BOY SCOUTS ON TOUR 


Asked if they understood the meaning of 
fiction, a freckled, red-haired lad came to at- 
tention: "Oh, yes!”, he said, "You take two 
sticks and rub. . ." Newsletter 

Dow Memorial Library 


ne Penny Pincher 
Seat |] 


FLEXIBLE COVERS 
BEAUTIFUL 
FULL COVER VISIBILITY 
ANTERCHANGEABILITY 













NON-INFLAMMABIE 


ELECTRONIC BONDS 
{No adhesives} 


WATERPROOF 
FUNGUS RESISTANT 


From coast to coast, 
MARADOR is the 
yardstick of binder 
excellence, in beauty, 
quality and service. 





MARADOR 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 


CORPORATION 
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“ALA Awards 
and 
Citations 


Sister Jane Marie Barbour receiving the Letter Library Award from president 5) 


Robert E. Scudder 
Chairman, ALA Board on Awards 


Following the plan used successfully last year 
and again under the sponsorship of the ALA 
Board on Awards, the awards ceremonies dur- 
ing the 1956 annual conference of the Ameri- 
can Library Association in Miami Beach were 
extended over four of the General Sessions and 
two Council meetings, in addition to a presen- 
tation made by one of the Divisions of ALA. 
By so doing, a larger number of ALA organiza- 
tions involved in choosing the recipients of the 
various awards and citations were able to have 
a share in honoring the 1956 winners. 

Since 1956 marks the hundredth anniver- 
sary of John Cotton Dana’s birth (1856-1929), 
John Boynton Kaiser, the present director of 
the Public Library of Newark, New Jersey, 
spoke briefly but movingly at the First Council 
Session, Monday afternoon, June 18, of the 
many aspects of his predecessor's career. (See 
page 515.) The chairman of the ALA Board 
on Awards announced the winners of the 
John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards, to whom 
presentation of the framed citations was made 
at a tea given by the Wilson Library Bulletin 
(co-sponsors of the awards with the ALA Pub- 
lic Relations Committee) at the Miami, Florida, 
Public Library later the same aftemoon. The 
1956 winners are as follows: 


Public Libraries up to 25,000 population: 


TuS Westerly, Rhode Island, Public Library. 


(Honorable Mention: Whitefish, Montana, 
Public Library); 

Public Libraries between 25,000 and 
100,000 population: Mishawaka, Indiana, 
Public Library. (Special Award: Decatur, 
Illinois, Public Library. Honorable Men- 
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tion: Hutchinson, Kansas, Public Library 
and Norristown, Pennsylvania, Public Li- 
brary); 

County Libraries between 25,000 and 
100,000: Boonslick Regional Library, Se- 
dalia, Missouri; 

Public *Libraries between 100,000 and 
500,000 population: Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, Libraries. (Honorable Mention: 
Miami, Florida, Public Library); 

County Libraries between 100,000 and 
500,000 population: Kent County Library, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan; 

Public Libraries over 500,000 population: 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, Public Library. 
(Special Award: Dallas, Texas, Public Li- 
brary); 

State Libraries: Missouri State Library, 
Jefferson City, Missouri. (Honorable Men- 
tion: Oregon State Library, Salem, Ore- 
on); 

School Libraries: Waco, Texas, High 
School Library. (Honorable Mention: J. C. 
Donnell Junior High School, Findlay, Ohio); 

Air Force Libraries: Johnson Base Library, 
Johnson Air Base, APO 994, San Francisco, 
California; Eagle Club Library, 7100th Air 
Base Group, APO 633, New York. (Special 
Award: Reserve Reference Library, Head- 
quarters Fourth Air Force, Hamilton Air 
Force Base, California); 

Army Libraries: Camp OTSU, APO 9, 
San Francisco, California. ^ (Honorable 
Mention: Camp Gordon, Georgia, Library 
System). 


At the First General Session, Monday eve- 
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ning, June 18, President Richards presented 
the Joseph W. Lippincott Award of $500, 
which for nearly two decades has been given 
annually for distinguished service in the pro- 
fession of librarianship, to Ralph A. Ulveling, 
Director of the Detroit, Michigan, Public Li- 
brary. The Chairman of the ALA Board on 
Awards read the citation of stating that “Mr. 
Ulveling’s professional accomplishments have 
included the exercise of constructive origi- 
nality in devising improvements in services to 
the public, courage in upholding library ideals, 
successful leadership in securing governmental 
changes beneficial to libraries, the establish- 
ment of advanced, liberal personnel policies 
in the library field, as well as many other effec- 
tive and constructive contributions to the li- 
brary profession through writings and service. 
Even beyond the call of his own professional 
responsibilities, Mr. Ulveling has been the good 
citizen as a courageous defender of free access 
to all shades of opinion and types of informa- 
tion and an effective proponent of inter-racial 
understanding in time of tension. In addition, 
his advice and counsel have been of inestima- 
ble value in promoting the use of the best in 
library practice in many communities through- 
out the world.” Joseph W. Lippincott, the 
donor of the award, who was present at the 
ceremony, also bestowed on Mr. Ulveling a 
medal engraved with the recipient’s name and 
the date of the award. This is an addition to 
the terms of the award which Mr. Lippincott 
included this year for the first time, but which 
he is presenting to all previous recipients of 
this award as well as to this year’s winner. 

At the same General Session, the chairman 
of the ALA Board on Awards announced the 
winner of the Melvil Dewey Medal, awarded 
for creative professional achievement of high 
order, particularly in the fields in which Melvil 
Dewey was actively interested. The recipient 
for 1956 was Miss Norah Albanell Mac-Coll, 
Head Reference Librarian of the Columbus 
Memorial Library of the Pan American Union. 

The award to Miss Albanell was based “upon 
her successful completion of the translation and 
essential adaptation into Spanish of the Fif- 
teenth Edition of the Dewey Decimal Classi- 
fication, which was published in December 
1955. This arduous task required a high order 
of patience and perseverance, a complete com- 
mand of the English and Spanish languages, 
an awareness of the intricacies of Anglo- 
American culture on which the original Dewey 
Decimal Classification tables were based, and 
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their interpretation and relationship to the 
Spanish-American culture for which the Span- 
ish edition chiefly will be used. . . ." Miss 
Albanell, a native of Uruguay, is the fourth» 
recipient of this annual award, the donor of 
which is the Forest Press, Incorporated. 

At the Second General Session on Tuesday 
afternoon, June 19, the recipients of the 1956 
Trustee Citations, Mrs. Otis G. Wilson of 
Huntington, West Virginia, and Judge Eugene 
A. Burdick of Williston, North Dakota, were 
presented by Miss Eleanor Plain, Chairman, 
ALA Jury on Citation of Trustees. (See the 
special article on Trustee Citations in this is: 
sue of the Bulletin, page 502.) 

At the Third General Session, Wednesday 
evening, June 20, the presiding officer, Mrs. 
Frances Lander Spain represented the E. P. 
Dutton-John Macrae Award of $1000 for ad- 
vanced study in the field of library work with 
children and young people to John F. Huebler, 
assistant librarian at the University of Michi- 
gan's University Elementary School, Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan. Nancy Jane Day, the Chair- 
man of the Dutton-Macrae Committee an- 
nounced that Mr. Huebler plans to use the 
award to make a study of how a laboratory 
library may serve as a nucleus of varied serv- 
ices to children and teachers in the school it- 
self and outside the school. He wishes to 
experiment with new ways of interesting chil- 
dren in stories and hooks with emphasis on 
television and radio. The study will include 
coordination of two children’s programs with 
which he has worked: “Books and Around,” 
and “Tales of a Talking Stone.” Mr. Huebler 
holds a graduate degree in library science from 
the University of Michigan. The Dutton- 
Macrae fellowship was established in 1952 by 
the E. P. Dutton Company in honor of two 
former presidents of this publishing house. 

At the same meeting, in the absence of 
Rosemary Livsey, the chairman of the respon- 
sible committee, and also of the recipient of 
the Grolier Society Award, Miss Day also an- 
nounced (for the ALA Board on Awards) that 
Georgia Sealoff, librarian of the West Seattle 
High School Library had been selected to re- 
ceive this award in 1956, The award citation, 
which carries with it a check for $500, praised- 
Miss Sealoff for "her work with the boys and 
girls of West Seattle High School to whom the 
school library, which they have helped to plan 
and operate, is a vital force in their daily 
lives . . . her vision of what state library or- 
ganization might accomplish for school and 
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public libraries . . . her sound ability and quali- 
ties .of leadership that helped to make this 
possible . . . her belief in people and books 
and the potential that they have in bringing 
' about world understanding which made her 
teaching experience at the Japan Library 
School at Keio University (in Tokyo) an in- 
spiration to the students who were to become 
school and children's librarians. . . ." Miss 
Sealoffs work in Japan was as visiting profes- 
sor, from 1952 to 1954. In addition to her 
port post, she has served in county library 
ranch and bookmobile service, has been ac- 
tive in state and regional library and school 
associations and has contributed extensively to 
professional publications. The Grolier So- 
ciety, Incorporated established this award in 
the children's and young people's field in 1958. 
At the Second Council Session on Thursday 
afternoon, June 21, Wyman W. Parker, a mem- 
ber of the ALA Board on Awards, announced 
the recipients of the two Letter Awards of $100 
each for outstanding library work representing 
humanitarian achievement. The first of these 
awards was presented to the University of 
Kansas Library at Lawrence, Kansas and re- 
ceived by its director, Mr. Robert G. Vosper, 
for an outstanding exhibition and catalog of 
banned books “which have survived Fire, the 
Sword and the Censors.” The citation said: 
"Free access to ideas and information has 
never been more important than in today's 
divided world when all too often the timorous 
and bigoted seek to preserve national strength 
and unity by striving to prevent the dissemina- 
tion of those writings and expressions which, 
according to their own self-developed stand- 
ards, they believe to be pernicious. . . . In 
such troubled times, it is most fitting to present 
the Letter Library Award for distinguished 
contribution to the development of an en- 
lightened public opinion on an issue of con- 
tinuing importance to the University of Kansas 
Library not alone for its outstanding exhibition 
of books which have been banned in recent 
centuries ... . but particularly for the prepara- 
tion and publication of an attractive illustrated 
and descriptive catalogue of these books, of 
which many thousands of copies have been 
“distributed throughout the world, with wide- 
spread comment and critical acclaim.” 

The recipient of the Letter Librarian Award 
was Sister Jane Marie Barbour, C. D. P., di- 
rector of Our Lady of the Lake Library 
School, San Antonio, Texas. According to the 
citation she typifies “an individual whose warm 
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sympathetic understanding, enthusiasm for 
books and what they can mean to the human 
spirit, and desire to transmit these priceless 
values to others far exceeds the professional 
average. .... Sister ba Marie not only has 
played an important role in fostering the appre- 
ciation of books among teen-agers in Texas, an 
activity in which her influence has far tran- 
scended state boundaries, but she also ‘has 
served faithfully and well as a teacher and as 
a leader in various professional library asso- 
ciations. . . .” Sister Jane Marie is a member 
of the Order of the Congregation of Divine 
Providence and is currently setting up an in- 
service training program for the San Antonio 
Public Library. 

Mr. Parker also announced the recipient of 
the third annual Beta Phi Mu Award for dis- 
tinguished service to education for librarian- 
ship (but the first to be presented officially by 
the American Library Association). The win- 
ner was Margaret I, Rufsvold, associate pro- 
fessor and director of the Division of Library 
Science, Indiana University, Bloomington, In- 
diana. The citation pointed out that “Among 
Miss Rufsvold’s most recent services to profes- 
sional education has been her responsibility 
for building up the collections of the library 
in the four-year College of Education in Bang- 
kok, Thailand .. . a responsibility which in- 
cluded a four-month stay in Bangkok. An 
author and editor of many publications in the 
field of library science, Miss Rufsvold has not 
only become a leading authority on audio- 
visual materials and a sought-after consultant 
on library facilities, but has held high offices 
in a number. of important educational and 
professional library organizations." An award 
of $50 goes with the Beta Phi Mu citation, the 
donor of which is the National library service 
honorary fraternity, Beta Phi Mu. 

The Letter winners and Miss Rufsvold re- 
ceived their awards from Ralph R. Shaw, Presi- 
dent-Elect of ALA who presided at the Sec- 
ond Council Session. ; 

At the Fourth General Session, on Friday 
afternoon, June 22, the 1956 winner of the 
Margaret, Mann Citation for outstanding pro- 
fessional achievement in cataloging and classi- 
fication was announced. The award had been 
made in absentia earlier in the week at a 
meeting of the ALA Division of Cataloging and 
Classification to Susan Grey Akers, a notable 
figure in American librarianship. Miss Akers, 
who makes her home in Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, is widely known as a teacher, a leader 
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in professional activities, and a writer on li- 
brary techniques.. She taught at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina School of Library’ Sci- 
ence from its establishment in 1931, became 


dean in 1985, and retired in 1954. The cità- , 


tion declared that "by precept and example 
she has shaped the cataloging practices of 
thousands of small libraries throughout the 
country" in reference to her outstanding con- 
tribution in writing, Simple Library Catalog- 
ing, published by ALA and a basic book in the 
field 


In addition to the awards listed above, the 


Newbery and Caldecott Medals announced by 


the Children’s Library Association last March 
were presented by Miss Marian C. Young, 
Chairman of the Newbery-Caldecott Commit- 
tee, to their respective winners, Jean Lee 
Latham and Feodor Rojankovsky, at the an- 
nual Newbery-Caldecott dinner оп Tuesday 
evening, June 19, in the: Eden Roc Ho- 
tel. During the conference, the Frederic C. 


. Melcher scholarship fund designed to help a 


prospective children's librarian attend library 
school, was brought closer to reality by further 
contributions. This scholarship will honor Mr. 
Melcher, president of the R. R. Bowker Com- 
pany, and donor of the Newbery and Caldecott 
Medals. - 








STAFF APPOINTMENT 

David Karl Easton, the new librarian of the 
Headquarters Library is a New Yorker by birth 
and childhood. He did his undergraduate 
work at the University of Chicago, and ac- 
quired his two library degrees at Columbia 
University in 1939 and 1949. He has also 
done post-graduate work in languages at the 
University of Vermont and under the Army 
Specialized Training Program at Michigan 
State College. 

Most of his productive years have been de- 
voted to service in the library profession. The 
two periods of exception were those immedi- 
ately following college when he served an 
apprenticeship with the John F. Cuneo Com- 
pany in all the skills having to do with the 
manufacture of books and then sought a living 
from the Jand in Paraguay, and the war years 
when he was for the most part an infantryman. 
The libraries with which he has been associ” 
ated since 1939 are those of the Cooper Union, 
Columbia University, the American Institute 
for Foreign Trade and the Caribbean Commis- 
sion. He has contributed articles to the 
Survey Graphic, the Unesco Library Bulletin, 
and to numerous Caribbean area publications. 
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John Cotton Dana, versatile genius 


by John Boynton Kaiser 


John Boynton Kaiser, director, Newark Public Library, delivered these 
remarks before the ALA Council at Miami Beach, June 18, 1956. 


Two months from tomorrow marks the 100th anniversary of the birth 
of probably the most versatile genius in librarianship our country can 
claim. s 

One month from this coming Thursday is the 27th anniversary of his 
death (at age 73). This year, 1956, brings us also the 60th anniversary 
of his term as president of ALA. 

Dana came into library work at the top rung of the administrative 
ladder as librarian of the Denver Public Library at age 33, in 1889. In 
7 short years was president of the professions greatest national or- 
ganization. 

Dana was 40 years a librarian; 20 years a museum director. Foùnded 
the Ist library department for children (Denver). Organized the Ist 
Public Library Circulating Picture Collection. First president of the 
Special Libraries Association (though a public librarian himself). 
Founder of the Ist Public Business Library (Newark, 1904). Advocate 
and appreciator of fine printing. Machine art was a hobby. A farmer 
who could and did repair his own farm machinery. 

As with many another of our great leaders of his generation, it was not 
professional education that prepared him for the task. It was rather the 
natural, or, more accurately, perhaps, the necessary vocation of a man 
of his experiences with and philosophy of life, the resultant of numerous 
trials and discarding of other vocations as unsuited to his own evolving 
philosophy of the useful life. 

There will be no opportunity today to review in detail either the bio- 
graphical or professional aspects of his career in librarianship. Rather 
is this an attempt at a brief interpretation and reappraisal. Suffice it 
here to note that J.C.D. was born August 19, 1856 in Vermont, of fine, 
cultured New England stock, English lineage, with some French Hugue- 
not in the background. Graduating from Dartmouth in 1878 with dis- 
tinction, he was rated the best read man in his class. 

Studied law 1879; admitted to the Colorado bar in 1880; New York 
bar 1883. 

For the 10 years 1879-1889, says one biographer, “he alternated the 
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also 50 supplementary catalogs— 


practice of law in New York and Denver with - 
surveying and civil engineering on government 
expeditions in Colorado and with the building 
of the Colorado Midland Railway.” 

His vocational experiments included also, 
editing, printing and publishing a country 
newspaper; preaching from a Unitarian pulpit, 
writing columns of both prose and poetry for 
Sunday newspapers. 

Twice threatened with tuberculosis, he twice 
took outdoor jobs and won his fight against the 
disease. 

Dana was a prolific writer, especially in the 
two professional fields, librarianship and mu- 
seum management, 

Avocationally, Dana, says his biographer, 
Kingdon, was in the tradition of the "tool- 
users.” Concerning this trait interesting and 
amusing incidents abound. There is time for 
but one: 

In a letter Dana once wrote: 

"I've just remade a wheelbarrow. My crea- 
tive work is seen chiefly in a windmill, which is 
visited only a little less than is Calvin Cool- 
idge’s house, thirteen miles away. And my 
windmill, though a mere machine, is a damned 
sight more worthy of a visit than C.C’s home, 
even when C.C. is there!” 

Dana was an inveterate reader; a great con- 
versationalist; a golfer; a great letter-writer; 
a skeptic in much; withall too, a man of 
humour, considerateness, and compassion. 
Three times he refused honorary degrees! A 
guiding slogan was his statement; “The worth 
of a book is in its use", ie, "Its the good 
reader that makes the good book." 

Now, in Newark, not vastly different, we 
base our service on the book as "Published 
Experience" and proclaim "The Power of 
Print". 

If it is not out of place for the present in- 
heritor and beneficiary of the Dana tradition 
and oversize toga, may I humbly conclude by 
saying that it is my personal observation that 
by studying and reviewing the life of J.C.D., 
that is by looking backward to this great leader, 
we are still looking forward to unrealized goals 
of even present day librarianship. 


Watch for the first article in a new 


series: Focus on Adults, beginning 


in the October issue of the ALA 
Bulletin. 
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Two in One um 


Merger of The Booklist 
and Subscription Books Bulletin 


by Beryl E. Hoyt, Assistant to the Chief, ALA 
Publishing Department 


The American Library Association's desire to 
provide better service to librarians brings an- 
‘other forward step this month—the publication 
of the first issues of The Booklist and. Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin. As the title suggests, 
this new periodical is a combination of the 
semimonthly, The Booklist, and the quarterly, 
Subscription Books Bulletin, two established 
ALA book selection aids. The merged publica- 
tion continues the services of each and will 
be published semimonthly. 

Final action establishing this new service 
on September 1 was taken by the ALA Ex- 
ecutive Board in Miami Beach. The Board's 
study of the proposed merger included a poll 
of one in every ten subscribers to each peri- 
odical, which brought a favorable response 
from 80 per cent of those who replied. 

Advantages of merging the two publications, 
as pointed out by subscribers, include making 
it possible for a much larger number of li- 
braries to receive both kinds of evaluations, 
greater ease in using the resources of these 
book selection aids by having them under the 
same cover, speeding the publication of Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin reviews, and economy 
for many subscribers. The Booklist has 
12,857 subscribers, the Subscription Books 
Bulletin 5,752; the combined publication will 
go to each of these until the expiration of 
current subscriptions. The merged publica- 
tion will be available for $6.00 per year for 
23 issues, formerly the cost of The Booklist 
alone. Subscription Books Bulletin has in the 
past cost $3.00. 

Confidence in the two publications was ex- 
pressed repeatedly in the comments of sub- 
Scribers replying to the opinion poll Sub- 
scribers emphasized their hope that the scope 
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and quality of the evaluations in each would 
not be altered in a merger. With the an- 
nouncement of the merger comes the assurance 
that editorial policies and reviewing proce- 
dures will continue unchanged, that the merger 
wil affect only the manner of publication. 
The Booklist content and frequency will con- 
tinue as before; Subscription Books Bulletin 
reviews unchanged in character will be pub- 
lished as a section in the more frequent issues 
of the new periodical. 

Characteristics of the two book-buying aids 
have traditionally been very different. Only 
books recommended for library purchase are 
listed in The Booklist pages whereas works 
within its scope regardless of quality are re- 
viewed in the Subscription Books Bulletin. 
The Booklist, which celebrated its Golden 
Anniversary in 1955, noted its purpose in the 
first issue, January, 1905: "to serve library 
interests and meet an evident need by issuing 
a current buying list of recent books with brief 
notes designed to assist librarians in selection." 
Twenty-five years later, in January, 1980, the 
editorial in the initial issue of the Subscription 
Books Bulletin outlined its field as “encyclo- 
pedias, subscription sets and various allied 
compends," proposing to publish unbiased, 
informed reports compiled from the opinion, 
and experience of many librarians, covering 
both useful works and those not suited to li- 
brary needs. The Booklist is designed pri- 
marily to meet the needs of libraries; the 
Bulletin's scope extends beyond library needs 
to assist individuals who are considering the 
purchase of subscription works for home li- 
braries. 

Reviewing for The Booklist is done by an 
ALA Headquarters staff with the assistance of 
a group of cooperating librarians. The staff 
includes specialists in children's, young peo- 

(Continued on page 589) ' 
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by Carolyn W. Field and 


Hobart Berolzheimer 


Going, going, gone! at Miami Beach 


SEPTEMBER, 1956 


Carolyn W. Field served as chairman of the Frederic G. Melcher Scholar- 
ship Fund Auction. She is coordinator, Work with Children, and Hobart 
Berolzheimer is head of the Literature Department, both at the Free Li- 
brary of Philadelphia. 


The Florida moon was shining, the Atlantic waves were calling, the bright 
lights of Miami Beach beckoned, but all these attractions were lost on the 
crowd of excited librarians who jammed the ballroom of the Fontaine- 
bleau Hotel June 20th and 21st. What was this successful competitor to 
Florida’s greatest attractions? Nothing less than an auction of original 
illustrations and autographed children’s books sponsored by the Chil- 
dren’s Library Association for the benefit of the Frederic G. Melcher 
Scholarship Fund. 

There was no small reason for the excitement in the air. Ever since 
the opening of the Conference on Sunday afternoon, the items had been 
on display in a room donated by the Eden Roc Hotel. An efficient corps 
of hostesses were on hand to point up the highlights of each item. In- 
cluded among the hostesses were Mary Ellen Kauffman, Helen Arm- 
strong, Mary Knodle, Mary Bonner, Ruth Riechmann, Audrey Smith, Lois 
Walls, Hazel McCutcheon, Erika Shinn, and Mary Dornheim. One look 
was all that was needed to put a gleam in the eye of the most placid 
librarian. One heard cries of “I must have that for my library,” “Nobody 
is going to get that illustration away from me”, “If I have to hock the 
family silver, I'll get that book.” Wild lights of sheer avarice appeared 
in every eye. This was an opportunity too good to miss, for seldom had 
such a collection of fine children’s books and original illustrations been 
made available to individuals and libraries. 

Ruth Gagliardo had done a magnificent job in collecting all the ma- 
terials for the auction. From publishers, authors, artists and collectors 
had come contributions of the most valuable and exciting items. In all, 


, one hundred and seventeen items were for sale, ranging from an original 


Beatrix Potter illustration, contributed by Frederic G. Melcher to the 
work of such modern children’s authors and artists as Eleanor Estes, 
Elizabeth Yates, Marguerite Henry and many others. 

To set the stage for this exciting event took weeks of preparation on the 
part of Carolyn Field and her Auction Committee. Jerome Cushman 
was to serve as auctioneer, ably assisted by Quincy Mumford. Emerson 
Greenaway was head bookkeeper with Howard Smith and Don Riech- 
mann as assistants, while Walter Schatzki and Henry Koval helped design 
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and prepare the attractive auction catalog. Ruth 
Gagliardo, Frances Sullivan, John Parker, Mrs. 
Aaron E. Margulis and Ralph A. Van Handel 
served as assistants to the Auctioneers. Arthur 
Parsons Jr. was head of the deposit clerks and 
his assistants included Ford Rockwell, eph 
Evans, William Chait, Robert Zimmer, John 
Humphrey, Ralph Esterquest, Roger McDon- 
ough, Daniel Healey, Clarence Paine, William 
Wood, Paul Bartolini and many others drafted 
at the last minute. The deposit clerks waved 
red flags to attract the auctioneer's attention. 
Grace Rayfuse of the Miami Public Library 
made local arrangements for the auction with 
Lyman Pickett of the Fontainebleau Hotel 
staff. Mr. Pickett gave personal attention to 
the auction arrangements and provided a cash 
bar for the pleasure of the audience. 

Even before the Conference began, excite- 
ment was mounting. Mrs. Field received 
thirty-seven mail bids from all over the United 
States as well as one from England. They 
came from Maine to California, from individ- 
uals, from book dealers, from libraries, and 
even from staff associations who wanted partic- 
ular items for their own libraries. It was 
- gratifying to see the spirit of cooperation both 
within and without the library profession. 
Bidders were not only excited by the rarities 
offered, but also by the excellent purpose for 
which the auction was being held. 

Quite unexpectedly, a new source of revenue 
for the Melcher Fund appeared early during 
the Conference. The Grolier Society at its 
annual party produced a delightful brochure 
of library "old masters". These fine, and, to 
say the least, unusual paintings were to be 
autographed by their well-known subjects, for 
a small fee; the proceeds were to go to the 
Melcher Fund. Librarians, being as inveterate 
autograph hounds as the rest of the American 
people, quickly fell into the spirit of the party. 
Before the festivities were over and writers’ 
cramp had set in, the Melcher Fund was 
richer to the tune of $394. Later donations 
added $70.40, making a total of $464.40 in the 
Gxolier Society's clever and painless contribu- 
tion to the Fund. 

Finally the great night came. The Fontaine- 
bleau ballroom was filled with librarians eager 
to see the fun and to buy. Auctioneer Cush- 
man put the first item on the block—a first edi- 
tion of Little Men, donated by Mr. Melcher. 
It went quickly for $11.00. The next item was 
put up—and then the next. The fever began 
to mount—bids were made so quickly that the 
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auctioneer and his intrepid assistants were 
often swamped. Librarians began searching 
their consciences and their pocket books to see , 
just what stringent economies could be prac-. 
ticed in order to get that one cherished book 
or illustration. An original Pamela Bianco 
drawing went for $28.00, while the 1928 edi- 
tion of William Blake's Land of Dreams 
brought $26.00. An original illustration for 
Marguerite DeAngeli’s Up the Hill went for 
$31.00. Still, the tension mounted. "This was 
no affair for the faint-hearted and he who hesi- 
tated lost the bid. One of the choice items, 
the original signed manuscript of Robert 
Frosts The Pasture, brought $50.00 to the 
Melcher Fund. The Kate Greenaway Alman- 
ack for 1925 was knocked down to Elizabeth 
Dickieson (one of the mail bidders) for $15.00, 
while the original Wanda Gag lithograph, 
Backyard Corner, went for $65.00. Тһе 
Enoch Pratt Free Library romped off with the 
Berta and Elmer Hader Picture Book of Mother 
Goose, along with an original water-color for 
the book for $48.00. So, it went throughout 
the evening. The top price that first evening 
was paid by the Wichita Public Library for 
Elizabeth Orton Jones’ original water-color 
commemorating the Kate Greenaway cente- 
nary. The lucky bidder took it home for 
$105.00. It became apparent as the hour grew 
late that neither the enthusiasm of the as- 
sembled librarians nor the stock of available 
auction items could be exhausted in one eve- 
ning. The auction was, therefore, continued on 
Thursday night-same time—same placel 

On Thursday night at 9:30 p.m. another 
goodly crowd arrived. There were some new 
recruits who had heard of the thrilling competi- 
tion, ‘There were, however, a few familiar 
faces missing, librarians whose nerves and 
blood pressure just couldn’t stand the strain. 
The chief questions running around the room 
this evening were, “Who will get the Beatrix 
Potter?” and “Who will get the Leo Politi?” 
Mr. Melcher had donated his original drawing 
of Peter Rabbit and Mr. MacGregor, done by 
the artist in 1927. Rumor had it that Mr. 
Melcher might be moved to buy it back him- 
self. Another rumor said it might go back to 
England. No one knew, but no one was going 
to leave before he found out who got this 
prize item. 

Jerome Cushman, who could make a living 
as a professional auctioneer any day, and 
Quincy Mumford, with his delightful tobacco 
auctioneer’s chant, kept the competitive spirit 
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high. The Youngstown Ohio Public Library 
bought the Clare Newberry original drawing 
*fer $31.00, while the Brookline Public Library 
carried off a Kate Seredy original water-color 
for $21.00. Finally, item #95 was put on the 
block. It was a large oil painting on canvas 
of two children and a burro painted especially 
for the auction by Leo Politi. In the begin- 
ning there were many people bidding, but as 
the price rose to $250, the competition was 
between the Youngstown Public Library and 
The Free Library of Philadelphia. As nerves 
rose to the breaking point, the painting finally 
went to Philadelphia for $360, the highest 
price paid at the Auction! And the sale went 
on! 

Suddenly, a hush went over the crowd! 
Item #100, the Beatrix Potter original was put 
on the block! Bid followed bid in exciting pro- 

fusion. At times, it was difficult to know just 
who would carry off the prize. The figure of 
$250 was reached, the highest mail bid re- 
ceived, At this dramatic moment, Margaret 
Girdner of San Francisco bid $275 and won 
the bid. The Beatrix Potter drawing, so long 
cherished by Mr. Melcher will remain in the 
United States! 

The furious bidding did not end with the 
Potter sale. The third highest price paid was 
recorded a few minutes later when the Kansas 
State Teachers’ College at Emporia bought the 
collection of manuscript, galleys and books of 
Elizabeth Yates’ Prudence Crandall for $160. 
The illustrated and autographed copy of 
Eleanor Estes’ Ginger Pye was knocked down 
to the Westbury New York Children’s Library 
for $21.00. Finally, all 117 items were sold; 
auctioneer Cushman rapped his gavel for the 
last time, and a group of exhausted and trium- 
phant librarians had completed a job that none 
would soon forget, 

In all the excitement, waving of flags and 
shouting, many may have forgotten the reason 
behind the auction in the thrill of the chase. 
But bookkeeper, Emerson Greenaway, and his 
assistants did not forget. Even in the thickest 
of the fray, he and his able henchmen were 
busy accepting cash and checks, making out 
deposit slips and giving receipts. And through 
it all they kept a running total of the receipts. 
At last, the exciting news was announced. 
Through the generosity of the librarians, the 
authors and illustrators, the publishers, the 
booksellers, the bidders, both successful and 
unsuccessful, the Melcher Fund was richer by 
the unbelievable sum of $8255. Adding to 
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this the contribution from the Grolier Society 
and the sale of Newbery-Caldecott Seals 
($55.00) gave a grand total of $8744.40 to be 
added to the Melcher Fund. 

The Melcher Fund now totals approximately 
$19,000 leaving about $6000 to go. Сопіті- 
butions may be sent to Mildred Batchelder at 
ALA Headquarters. 





HEADQUARTERS LIBRARY 
RESUMES SERVICE 


The Headquarters Library, which had been 
closed to outside users since April 16th, re- 
sumed its services on September 1st. The re- 
organization which was announced in the 
Editorial of the May issue of the ALA Bulletin 
has progressed to the point where it is now 


' possible to render effective service to the li- 


brary profession under the new Librarian, 
David K. Easton, whose appointment is dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this issue. 

The Library will now operate under the 
policy on library activities formulated by the 
Executive Board Subcommittee on the Library 
and approved by the Executive Board at the 
Miami Beach Conference. In order of priority 
it will serve (1) the Headquarters Staff and’ 
ALA officers, and (2) State Library extension 
agencies. The requests for information and 
technical assistance from other sources which 
were formerly answered by the Library will 
now be referred directly to the divisional spe- 
cialist best qualified to deal with the subject 
matter in question so that they will receive 
prompt and expert attention. 

The Library is to be primarily a working 
collection rather than a research collection in 
the fields covered by the ALA program. The 
present policy of selective acquisition will be 
continued, with particular concentration on the 
building up of current collections of library 
periodicals, reports, bibliographies, staff bulle- 
tins and manuals, surveys, buildings plans, 
public relations exhibits and all types of audio- 
visual materials illustrating library functions, 
usage and operations. 

In conclusion, we wish to thank the mem- 
bers for their patience with the temporary 
interruption of library service and to express 
our conviction that what has been accom- 
plished during the interval will result in im- 
proved and more effective service to the 


-profession, 
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AUTOMOTIVE REPAIR VOLUMES 


Every Library Should Own... ` 


YES, to help fill the needs of the 
owners of America’s 52,000,- 
000 passenger cars—to meet the 





authoritative MOTOR Manuals 
to their shelves of indispensable 
books. A glance at the brief 


ever-growing demand for reli- 
able, understandable informa- 
tion on automotive repair— 
more and more thoughtful li- 
brarians have added these 


М, 


Brand-New 1956 Edition of 


descriptions below will con- 
vince you of their value in 
your library. The discount 
to libraries is 20% off the 
retail price, as indicated. 


MOTOR'S AUTO REPAIR MANUAL 


Tells and Shows Step-by-Step How to Fix ANY Part of ANY Саг... 
with 1000 Pages, 2900 Pictures, 225,000 Facts... 
Brings You the “Meat” of 160 Official Shop Manuals. 


NOW, beginner or expert mechanic 
alike can find and fix ANY trouble 
on ANY car built from 1946 through 


1000 Large ILLUSTRATED 
Pages 





























1956. MOTOR’s brand-new Auto Re- BRAND-NEW, REVISED Edition Regular 
pair Manual makes every operation contains 1000 giant pages, 2900 ''this- Retail Price 
quick and easy with clear ''how-to'* is-how'' pictures. 291 "''Quick-Check'" 
pictures and step-by-step in- Charts—23,436 essential re- $695 
structions. That’s why so pair specifications. 225,000 
many libraries throughout OVER 2 ару ава sad = ie SPECIAL 

ry have i J valuable ас{огу pecifica- 
Ei. en MILLION tions and Adjustment Tables, LIBRARY PRICE 


COPIES 
SOLD! 


A.B.C. Instructions 

With this Manual it’s sim- 
ple as A.B.C. to repair any 
саг trouble—from a faulty carburetor 
t0 & complete transmission overhaul. 
No guesswork. No costly mistakes, Tells 
where to start, what tools to use. 
Leads the reader step-by-step through 
the sure way to find and fix any part 
of 737 chassis models, 27 different 
ear makes! 


Tune-Up Charts, Tables of 
Measurements and Clearances, 






$556 





Overhauling 
and  Replace- 
ment Facts . . . and 
much more. 

New '"Trouble-Shoot- 
er" Section shows how 
to spot any one of 2300 
specific car troubles! 
No wonder this guide is 
used by the U. S. Army 
and Navy—called the 
“Auto Repair Man’s 
Bible.” Order this es- 
sential reference volume 
Now? 


SAVES time and work on 
any auto repair job by spot- 
ting exactly what's causing 
the trouble—right from the 
start. All-new, completely 
up-to-date, ihdexed. Lists 
2300 specific causes of car 
troubles; helps reader find 
the one he’s after fast. 
BIG NEW EDITION! 50 






MOTOR'S Automobile TROUBLE-SHOOTER 


Helps Find "What's Wrong" Quickly, Easily— 
SPOTS 2300 CAUSES OF CAR TROUBLES 


MOTOR'S TRUCK REPAIR MANUAL 


This huge illustrated guide covers every job on every 

popular make gasoline truck (as wel] as Cummins and 

Diesels) built from 1946 through 1956. 300,000 service 
and repair facts, 2000 
pictures. A ''must'' for 
truck mechanics. 865 
big pages. 


Regular Retail Price 
$8.00 


Special Library 
Price, $6.40 





diagrams, |, photos, and 
cross-section pictures, 

If car is “burning oll," 
index leads to 11 things 
that can be the cause. 
Tracks down noises, knocks, 
misses, breakdowns—faulty 
operation from fadlator to 
rear end. Covers engines, 
clutches, brakes; ignition, 
transmissions, power-steer- 
ing, power-brakes, etc, Spi- 
ral binding lets book stay 
open (flat) in use. Gives 
help to beginners as well as 
experienced repair men. 


Regular Rétail Price 
$2.00 



















MOTOR'S 






automobile 


TROUBLE 
SHOOTER 
















a tte 


4 


wines 











Special Library Price 
$1.60 


ORDER AT ONCE AT SPECIAL LIBRARY DISCOUNT from: 


MOTOR BOOK DEPT. 


Desk 103-L, 250 W. 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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ALA Committee on Boards and Committees 


Report to Council, June 21, 1956 


At the Midwinter Meeting of the ALA Coun- 
cil in Chicago in February 1956 the Council 
approved the report of the Steering Committee 
on Implementation of the Management Survey 
which recommended the discontinuance of 
certain boards and committees in order to make 
way for the establishment of new committees 
which will assume their functions. Since the 
action will not become effective until the new 
constitution goes into effect January 1st, 1957, 
the Committee on Boards and Committees rec- 
ommends the discontinuance of the following 
committees as of now so that the new com- 
mittees can be established at this Conference. 
Committee on Committee Appointments 
Committee on Boards and Committees 
Committee on Divisional Relations 
Budget Committee 
Finance Committee 
Program Committee 

The Committee on Boards and Committees 

recommends the establishment of the following 

advisory committees with functions as de- 
seribed: 

1. Committee on Appointments—To be com- 
prised of the presidents-elect of the di- 
visions and the president-elect of the As- 
sociation, who shall serve as chairman, to 
advise the Executive Board on committee 
appointments. 

2. Committee on Organization which shall rec- 
ommend to Council the establishment or 
discontinuance of divisions, round tables, 
and committees, as the needs of the As- 
sociation may require. Such committee 
shall define the functions of each division, 
round table, and committee subject to the 
approval of the Council. The Council, 
upon the recommendation of the Committee 
on Organization, may establish other stand- 
ing committees to consider matters of the 
Association that require continuity of at- 
tention by the members. The Committee 
on Organization shall recommend the name 
and size of each such committee. 

3. Committee on Program Evaluation and 
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Budget to be comprised of the immediate 
past presidents of the divisions, the presi- 
dent-elect of the Association, and the im- 
mediate past president of the Association 
who shall serve as chairman, to evaluate the 
programs of the Association and to advise 
the Executive Board in the preparation of 
the annual budgets. 

4, Committee on ALA Publishing. The Ex- 
ecutive Board shall administer all publish- 
ing activities of the Association. It shall 
appoint an Advisory Committee on Publish- 
ing to be comprised of five members of the 
Association,-who are not employees thereof, 
to advise the Executive Board on the As- 
sociation’s publishing program апа орега- 
tion. The Advisory Committee on Publish- 
ing shall appoint a committee to serve as an 
Editorial Subcommittee consisting of at least 
five members of the Association, the chair- 
man of which shall be a member of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Publications. The 
Executive Board shall make an annual re- 
port to the Association on its publishing 
activities. 

(The Committee recommends that Article IX 
Section l(c) of the Constitution be deleted 
and that Article VIII be rewritten as above.) 
The Committee notes that there is a po- 
tential conflict between the provision in 
Article VIII which provides that the Execu- 
tive Board “shall administer all publishing 
activities of the Association” and the pro- 
vision in Article VI Section 4 which states 
“A division may: Issue publications . . .” 
In view of the fact that this cannot be re- 
solved until the Advisory Committee on Pro- 
gram Evaluation and Budget has had an op- 
portunity to study the relationships of the 
various publication programs the Committee 
on Boards and Committees is deferring rec- 

: ommendation on this matter. 

The Committee on Boards and Committees rec- 

ommends the establishment of the following 

standing committees: 
1. Accreditation Committee—To be responsi- 
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ble for the execution of the accreditation 
program of the American Library Associa- 
tion. 


. Audio-Visual Committee—To study and 


promote the use of all media and materials 
of an audio-visual nature as they are re- 
lated to libraries. To cooperate with other 
agencies having similar functions. 


. Awards Committee—To be responsible for 


recommendations on all policies relating to 
awards to be made or sponsored by ALA. 
The committee shall review periodically 
the appropriateness of existing awards; 
shall recommend modification, elimination, 
or suspension of exisitng awards, and shall 
make recommendations with respect to all 
new awards proposed, The committee 
shall coordinate the work of juries, ap- 
pointed to select recipients of general ALA 
awards, arrange for the presentation of 
these awards, and shall coordinate the 
awards programs of the various ALA di- 
visions. 


. Bookbinding Committee—Functions un- 


changed. 


. Constitution and Bylaws Committee— 


Functions unchanged. 


. Intellectual Freedom Committee—Func- 


tions unchanged. ; 
International Relations Committee—To 
promote the exchange of librarians be- 
tween this and other countries; to encour- 
age and facilitate the use of library and 
bibliographic techniques and knowledge 
throughout the world; to assist in the ex- 
change of professional information, ideas 
and literature between this and other 
countries; to coordinate the activities of 
other units of the Association within this 
field. 

Membership Committee—To establish gen- 
eral policies and procedures for the solici- 
tation of new ALA members and be re- 
sponsible for the implementation thereof, 
including the coordination of similar ac- 
tivities of all units of the Association. 


. Photo-duplication and multiple copying 


methods—It is recommended that the name 
of this commitee be changed to Committee 
on Copying Methods with the following 
functions: To maintain a continuing survey 
of technical improvements and new tech- 
niques in photo-duplication and other 
copying methods; to make recommenda- 
tions to the library world for the applica- 
tion of these improvements and new tech- 
niques. 


10. Committee on Subscription Books—Func- 
tions unchanged. 

The Committee recommends the establishment, 

or retention, of the following administrative, 

committees: i 


Conference Program Committee—This com- ' 

mittee shall consist of the president, the 
first vice-president, the president of the 
divisions, the executive secretary of the 
Association together with such other mem- 
bers as the committee may wish to add to 
its members. 
To plan programs for the general sessions 
of the annual conferences; to insure, insofar 
as practicable, that the content of all pro- 
gram meetings of divisions, sections, round 
tables and committees, together with the 
general sessions, present an integrated 
conference’ program with a minimum of 
duplication. 

Council Credentials Committee and Resolu- 
tions Committee with functions un- 
changed. 


Election Committee and ALA Nominating 
Committee with functions as outlined in 
the proposed Constitution and Bylaws. 

L. Quincy Mumford, Chairman 
Virginia Haviland Foster E. Mohrhardt 
Frank N. Jones John S. Richards 
M. Ruth MacDonald Ruth Rutzen 
Harriet D. MacPherson Robert Severance 
Ralph R. Shaw 





cataloguers. 


"Technical cataloguers interested in work 
which is challenging and in professional ad- 
vancement should inquire about the new 
positions at Battelle, 





A Technical Library atmosphere combined 
with a research method of advancement 
make these positions particularly attractive. 


For descriptive material and technical ap- 
plication blank, write to 


Technical Personnel Manager 


BATTELLE INSTITUTE 
505 King Avenue  * Columbus 1, Ohio 
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The Trip to Cuba 


by Arthur T. Hamlin 


SEPTEMBER, 1956 


Arthur T. Hamlin, Executive Secretary, ALA Association of College and 
Reference Libraries, gives a brief account of the ACRL-sponsored trip to 
Havana, following the Miami Beach Conference. 


Shortly after sunrise on Saturday, June 23, nearly one hundred sleepy 
librarians enplaned at Miami for Havana to join thirty of their comrades 
who had gone by boat the night before. Many of us who made this 
two-day sojourn in Cuba expected only a pleasant, educational and 
recreational experience; in actuality, our brief contacts with Cuban li- 
brarians at lunch and in their libraries had an emotional and educational 
impact far beyond expectations. 

The professional side of the tour was limited to a luncheon and after- 
noon of library visitation, concluded by a reception at the Sociedad 
Económica de Amigos del Páis and another reception on the following 
day at the library of the Universidad de Villanueva. The remaining 
time was devoted to sightseeing, shopping or swimming, and an evening 
at the Tropicana. For these and other arrangements of the tour, ac- 
knowledgment should be made to the extensive work of Marietta Daniels, 
associate librarian, Pan American Union; Carlos Victor Penna and Ana 
Guerra of the Havana UNESCO office, 

The tour started officially at Havana with a formal luncheon in the 
banquet room of the Hotel Nacional. Here the visiting Americans were 
joined by sixty librarians from the Havana area. The food was excellent 
and the formalities brief. Welcoming remarks were made by Robert 
Vosper, ACRL President, and Lilia Castro de Morales, Director of the 
National Library. Marietta Daniels introduced the guests at the head 
table and your writer outlined the program of library visits for the after- 
noon. We then proceeded in cars to one or another of the six libraries 
of Havana which were holding open house for the visitors. These were: 
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Biblioteca Nacional, Biblioteca General de la 
Universidad de Ja Habana, Biblioteca del 
Lyceum Lawn Tennis Club, Biblioteca Marti- 
Lincoln, Biblioteca de la Sociedad Económica 
de Amigos del Páis, and Biblioteca Pubica de 
Marianao. 

Obviously the visitors were not able to take 
in all six libraries in the three hours available. 
Most of us paid a brief visit to the University 
of Havana and to the National Library. The 
latter is expected to move into its new build- 
ing, now completed but not equipped, some- 
time this fall. 

The afternoon came to an end with a recep- 
tion at the Sociedad Económica. Here refresh- 
ments were served and the Havana and state- 
side contingents of librarians had every op- 
portunity to ask questions, talk shop, and ob- 
serve this interesting library in action. The 
library was founded in 1793 and is blessed with 
an unusually fine, modern building. Here also 
is located the Escuela Cubana de Bibliotecarios 
and the Asociación Cubana de Bibliotecarios, 
which graciously tendered the reception. 

The evening was spent at the Tropicana 
where the group enjoyed a charcoal broiled 
steak dinner (from Chicago?), dancing, and the 
show for which this place is world famous. 

Visits to historic sites filled the following 
morning. Late in the afternoon ALA visitors 
were honored by a xeception at the library of 
the Universidad de Villanueva. Here Carmen 
Rovira, Director of the library, had a lavish dis- 
play of delicacies which were consumed as we 
inspected this modern library and asked ques- 
tions of the obviously competent staff. Because 
of an unfortunate error by the writer, the guests 
arrived two hours late! Cuban courtesy is 
such that no one suspected anything was amiss. 

Those who had come by boat returned to 
Miami Sunday evening; others returned by air 
on Monday afternoon. 

A first impression of Cuban libraries was 
lack of public interest and support. Book 
funds for important libraries are often pitifully 
weak or nonexistent, and very small profes- 
sional staffs testify to an increasing problem in 
raising funds for operations. Some of the li- 
brary buildings are woefully inadequate. We 
marvelled at the solid mahogany shelves and 
bookstacks and lavish use of the same wood for 
paneling, doors, and furniture; but solid ma- 
hogany is small compensation for a general 
lack of modern equipment and for a functional 
building. 

A second and much stronger impression is 
admiration for the talent, scholarship, ingenuity 
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and perseverance of the staffs of these libraries. 
In spite of great difficulties, books are ac- 
quired, properly accessioned and cataloged, 
maintained in order and delivered to readers.. 
In addition, some and perhaps many of these 
people write books and articles in subject fields, ` 
teach, or otherwise contribute to the intellec- 
tual development of Cuba. They are few in 
number, but their accomplishments are many. 

The accident of separate arrival of the two 
groups at the luncheon was in one sense for- 
tunate. The visitors were mostly seated when 
their Cuban hosts entered the banquet room 
in a group. Any feeling of curiosity was in- 
stantly replaced by admiration and respect for 
the newcomers, Culture, taste, refinement and 
intelligence were clearly predominating char- 
acteristics. Their hospitality to us was warm 
and gracious in our social hours together and 
our visits to their libraries on Saturday and 
Sunday afternoon. 

Clearly, the (all too few) hours spent with 
Cuban colleagues made this trip successful. 
Tropicana, Cathedral, and even the luxurious 
outdoor pool at the Hotel Nacional are second- 
ary to the general pleasure received in the 
hospitality of these delightful people. Their 
accomplishments and their problems fascinated 
everyone. All who were exposed to this ex- 
perience must have gained perspective on in- 
dividual professional problems. The writer 
felt a heightened sense of pride in his pro- 
fession because of the work of these colleagues. 
Their talents and dedication to duty seemed 
to be the finest thing that Havana or any other 
city could boast. 

It is hoped that the many personal contacts 
made on this tour to “gay, foreign Havana” will 
lead to cooperative enterprises, exchanges of 
material, exchange of personnel, and other con- 
tacts of mutual benefit to libraries in both 
countries, 


STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc. 
FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 
The World's Leading International Booksellers 
81 East 10th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
EXPERT LIBRARY SERVICE 


Books and Periodicals in ALL LANGUAGES 
* Large, representative stocks of foreign and 

domestic titles, current and out of print in 

all fields, for immediate delivery at lowest 

prices. 

Rapid, direct importation and thorough 

search service through worldwide facilities. 

Foreign Branches 


LONDON PARIS 
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ALA Council Steering Committee's 


Report to the Council, June 21, 1956, on 


Implementation of the Management Survey 


At the last Midwinter Meeting the ALA Coun- 
cil voted to approve the report of its Steering 
Committee on Implementation of the Manage- 
ment Survey. The report was published in 
the March issue of the ALA Bulletin. This 
action of the Council prepared the way for 
certain organizational changes that would re- 
quire revisions of the Constitution and Bylaws. 
In anticipation of approval of the report, the 
Committee on Constitution and Bylaws had 
prepared revisions of the Constitution that 
were submitted to the membership for the first 
vote at Midwinter; the second vote on the con- 
stitutional changes will be taken at this Miami 
Beach meeting. Most of the changes necessary 
to the reorganization will have to be made in 
the Bylaws and the vote on those changes will 
also have to be taken at this meeting. The 
Committee on Constitution and Bylaws has had 
published in the May issue of the ALA Bulle- 
tin the proposed revisions. In preparing this 
draft the Committee on Constitution and By- 
laws necessarily was bound by the Council 
action approving the report of the Steering 
Committee. Further work on the part of the 
Steering Committee, however, led us to re- 
quest one change for which Council approval 
is now sought. 

This relates to the terms of office for mem- 
bers of standing committees. The Steering 
Committee recommended that such persons be 
appointed for three-year, overlapping terms, 
with the provision that members may be re- 
'appointed for a second but not a third 
consecutive term. At the request of the Com- 
mittee on Boards and Committees, whose mem- 
bers agreed unanimously that two-year, over- 
lapping terms, with possible reappointment for 
a second and a third, but not a fourth, con- 
secutive term is preferable, the Steering Com- 
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mittee reconsidered the question and now con- 
curs with the Committee on Boards and Com- 
mittees. We therefore ask your approval of 
this change. 

There are two other matters on which the 
Steering Committee has not yet made recom- 
mendations and which will affect the Bylaws. 
In our report at Midwinter we explained that 
we had requested the Membership Committee, 
one of whose duties is stated as "to make 
recommendations. concerning membership 
dues," to study the Survey criticisms of the 
dues scale for institutional members and the 
suggestion that the additional personal dues 
for selection of an additional division be in- 
creased from $2 to $8. The Membership Com- 
mittee reported to the Steering Committee in 
May, and a copy of that report has been sent 
to you. 

The Steering Committee agrees with the 
Membership Committee that at the present 
time the minimum dues for institutional mem- 
bers should not be raised above the present $6 
and the maximum dues should not exceed 
$100. On learning from the Executive Secre- 
tary, however, that the present scale of $6 for 
institutions with an annual income under 
$12,000 and 50¢ for each $1000 annual in- 
come or fraction thereof above that amount up 
to $100,000 is no more complicated or costly 
to administer than would be the 14 or 15 levels 
recommended by the Membership Committee, 
the Steering Committee recommends that the 
present institutional dues scale be retained, ex- 
cept that the ceiling be raised to 50¢ for each 
$1000 of annual income or fraction thereof up 
to $200,000. 

As for the dues for membership in additional 
divisions, the recommendation of the Mem- 
bership Committe implies that the present dues 
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. are a ‘uniform $2 instead of 20 percent of the 
Association dues paid, with a maximum of $2. 
The Steering Committee believes that the 
creation of additional divisions and the plan to 
give each member the opportunity to join two 
divisions without additional dues make it im- 
possible to determine at this time what dues 
should be set for membership in additional 
divisions. It hopes with the Membership 
Committee that they can be lowered, instead 
of raised as proposed by the Management Sur- 
vey and recommends that for 1957 and until 
enough experience has been gained to re-eval- 
uate this amount, dues for membership in ad- 
aditional divisions be $2 for all members. 

The other matter on which the Steering 
Committee had not made a recommendation 
and which needs to be decided now is in re- 
spect to the election of the members of the 
Executive Board. You may have noticed that 
in the proposed bylaws it is provided that the 
ALA Nominating Committee nominate the 
members of the Executive Board to be elected 
by the Council. The Steering Committee rec- 
ommends, instead, that the Council have its 
own nominating committee for this purpose, 
that it be appointed at the annual meeting, and 
that the election be held by ballot at the fol- 
lowing midwinter meeting of the Council. 

In March the Steering Committee had a 
questionnaire sent to all members, of the As- 
sociation asking for an indication of probable 
divisional affiliation if the divisions proposed 
in the report of the Steering Committee should 
be established. А. summary of the replies to 
this questionnaire was published in the “Memo 
to Members” in the -June issue of the ALA 
Bulletin. It indicates that all of the proposed 
new divisions not developing out of present di- 
visions, with the exception of the Division of 
State Library Agencies, can be expected to at- 
tract at least 1,900 members. For this reason, 
the Steering Committee provided a petition 
form to all registrants at the Miami Beach 
meeting to facilitate the establishment of four 
of these divisions. It was known that the 
necessary petition for the Library Reference 
Services Division had already been circulated. 
The fact that no provision-was made for estab- 
lishing a Division of State Library Agencies 
indicates only that the Steering Committee 
believes that further initiative to establish this 
Me should rest with its prospective mem- 

ers. 1 

One of the chief reasons for sending out the 

questionnaire was to learn whether the pro- 
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posed Division of Acquisitions and Resources 
would be likely to attract enough members or 
whether the preliminary recommendation of 
the Steering Committee for a single division 
for Acquisitions, Cataloging and Technical 
Services would be indicated. The response of 
1,900 members who checked Acquisitions and 
Resources as a desired division can be used in 
either of two ways. It is obvious that we have 
an adequate and substantial number of mem- 
bers who are primarily interested in this field 
and that a separate division can therefore be 
justified. It is also apparent that the acquisi- 
tions people are so numerous that they would 
not need to fear being too greatly outnumbered . 
by the well-organized catalogers. Inasmuch as 
this fear seemed to be one of their principal 
objections to the proposed division combining 
cataloging and acquisitions, it is possible that 
a merger will develop. 

The Serials Round Table is particularly 
eager that this happen and has submitted a 
recommendation to the Steering Committee 
urging the consolidation. If it is not approved 
—and the Steering Committee takes ihe posi- 
tion that the decision on this matter must be 
left to the potential members of the two pro- 
posed divisions—the Serials Round Table re- 
quests that it be continued. The Steering 
Committee is still convinced that the Associa- 
tion should have no divisions or round tables 
established on thé basis of the form of material 
handled and cannot, therefore, recommend ap- 
proval of this request. Because, however, the 
members of the Serials Round Table are at a 
disadvantage to know which of the two divi- 
sions—if two develop—is the more appropriate 
home for a serials section, the Steering Com- 
mittee recommends that the Serials Round 
Table be continued until the next midwinter 
meeting when the statements of fields of re- 
sponsibility for all of the divisions are ex- 
pected to be approved, · 

The replies to the questionnaire also showed 
that approximately 2000 of our members want 
a Division of Specialized Libraries. The Steer- 
ing Committee believes that this makes it in- 
cumbent upon the Association to provide such 
a division in its organization. This is being 
reported to the Council because of a letter: 
received by President Richards from Chester 
M. Lewis, President of the Special Libraries 
Association, dated June 15, 1956, which ex- 
presses the deep concern of the Executive 
Board of the SLA in our "establishment of 
divisions of 'Specialized Libraries and certain 
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institution libraries such as hospital libraries.” 

“It is felt,” Mr. Lewis continues, “such action 

adds to the confusion and proliferation in the 

library field among our respective member- 
ships.” 

The implementation of the Management 
Survey requires that decisions be made now 
on several other matters involved in the tran- 
slation to the new organization. The Steering 
Committee, in consequence, makes the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

l. That the revised Constitution and Bylaws 
be effective as of the beginning of the next 
membership year, i.e., January 1, 1957. 

2. That the ALA Council be constituted with 
voting members as follows (and non-voting 
members as provided in the Bylaws) for the 
1957, Midwinter and June, meetings: 


Counselors who have been elected at 


large 24 
Counselors who have been elected as 

representatives of divisions 90 
One representative of each chapter 50 
Members of the Executive Board 8 
ALA officers 5 


Division presidents, including the 
presidents of any new divisions 
that may be elected 13 


3. That the Council direct the President to ap- 
point a committee of Council members to 
apportion 48 memberships on the Council 
for nominations of candidates by the various 
divisions, the apportionment to be made on 
the basis of the anticipated divisional mem- 
berships indicated by the returns to the 
questionnaire sent to ALA members in 
March, and that this committee report to the 
ALA Nominating Committee within 30 
days. 

4. That all of the present members of the 
Executive Board who are members by virtue 
of election to it serve the terms for which 
they were elected, with the ALA Council 
replacing from its own membership the two 
whose terms expire each year. 

5. That all of the present divisions (except the 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young 
People) plus the Children's Library As- 
sociation and the Association of Young 
People's Librarians, be recognized as di- 
visions in the reorganized ALA on the as- 
sumption that a field of responsibility state- 
ment satisfactory to the Council can be 
worked out by each division prior to the 
Midwinter 1957 meeting. 
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6. That the Committee on Organization be 
authorized to approve interim statements of 
fields of responsibility that can be used to 
present a conspectus of the ALA organiza- 
tion when the notices for 1957 dues are sent 
to members late in 1956. 

7. That the ALA President be directed to ap- 
point, on recommendations from the Presi- 
dent-Elect, an organizing committee for 
each new division established by Council 
action on petitions submitted at the Miami 
Beach meeting. 

And finally, 

8. That with the creation of the Committee on 
Organization at this meeting, the duties of 
the Steering Committee be assigned to that 
Committee, and the Steering Committee be 
discharged. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Lucile M. Morsch, Chairman 

Charles F. Gosnell Keyes D. Metcalf 

Alice Louise Le Fevre Louis M. Nourse 

Alice Brooks McGuire John S. Richards 

Helen A. Ridgway 





ibrary C auers 


KEEP PAMPHLETS, BOOKLETS, MAGAZINES, 
LOOSE MATERIALS, IN GOOD CONDITION 
Save Binding Costs 


Full range of 5 sizes ranging from 10"x7"x 
4" to 1612"x1112"x3". Heavy cardboard 
construction, with reinforced corners, green 
vellum fronts, leather pull, and labeled for 
contents indication. Standard equipment 
for any library! - 
Card Index trays (heavy cardboard) in 
four sizes, as well as wood end vertical file 
boxes, are also a part of the Apex 
line of library equipment Write 
today for complete descriptivefolder. 


pex PAPER BOX CORPORATION 
311 М. Superior St., Chicago 10, IIl. 
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In the Mil 





This column appears regularly in these pages in 
response to requests for information about the 
activities of ALA units. 


ALA is cooperating with the United States Com- 
mittee for the United Nations on a project which 
will encourage local groups to present collections 
of books and pamphlets dealing with the United 
Nations to their local libraries. Lists of materials 
have been prepared by the Committee with the 
assistance of the Foreign Policy Association, the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, the 
Library of Congress, and the Department of 
Public Information of the UN. Both the lists and 
the materials may be secured from Committee 
Headquarters, 816 21st St. NW, Washington, D.C. 


The American Association for the United Na- 
tions is encouraging its local chairmen to organize 
“1956 Bi-Partisan Meetings in the UN." These 
meetings are “To ascertain the views of the candi- 
dates of both political parties for seats in the 
House of Representatives and the Senate on the 
issues before the United States Government in 
the United Nations.” Materials for planning and 
carrying out such meetings are available from the 
AAUN Headquarters, 345 East 46th St, New 
York 17, New York. This material will give you 
information about such meetings in case your local 
AAUN affiliate decides to have one and the library 
wishes to participate. 


One of the successful features of the Miami 
Beach Conference was the Adult Education Work- 
shop which met every morning. About 500 people 
registered for the worshop and a total of 108 li- 
brarians helped make it a success by serving as 
panel members, discussion leaders, recorders, and 
observers. I would like to share with them, and 
all others interested, a letter which Malcolm 
Knowles, Administrative Coordinator of the Adult 
Education Association of the United States, and 
Workshop Consultant, wrote Mr. Clift after the 
conference: 


“One of the items on my docket upon returning 
from Miami Beach is to write you to téll you what 
a thoroughly rewarding experience I had in par- 
ticipating in the adult education workshop at the 
Miami Beach Convention. The experience re- 
confirmed what I have increasingly come to recog- 
nize—that librarians as a group are just about the 
most able category of people’ with whom I have 
worked, and they are almost universally men of 
good will. 


"I thought that the adult education workshop, 


BY GRACE STEVENSON 
Associate Executive Secretary 2^ 


planned and conducted workshops I have been 
party to. The staff work was simply superb, and 
the ‘volunteers’ were the most resourceful bunch of 
resource people I have dealt with.” 


This office has received from the Educational 
Television and Radio Center a brochure, “The 
Adult at Work” which describes three groups 
“of related educational television programs de- 
signed to show how a creative person produces a 
work of .art in painting, music, and literature." 
The series “Writers.of Today" features such writ- 
ers as W. H, Auden, Robert Penn Warren, Archi- 
bald MacLeish, and Arthur Miller. The inter- 
viewer is Walter F. Kerr, New York Herald 
Tribune critic. Libraries may want to use one or 
more of these series on educational TV programs 
which they sponsor. For information write to the 
Educational 'Television and Radio Center, 1610 
Washtenaw Ave., Ànn Arbor, Mich. 


The National Citizens Committee for Columbus 
Day is planning the Second Annual Celebration 
of Columbus Day around the theme "Americans 
AIL” The Committee has available a manual 
containing suggested programs and activities in- 
cluding a list of materials for exhibit purposes. 
This manual may be obtained by writing to Na- 
tional Citizens Committee for Columbus Day, 
1192 National Press Bldg., Washington 4, D.C. 


The final report on the ALA Sub-grant Proj- 
ects, "Experimental Projects in Adult Education," 
is now available free upon request, as long as 
copies last, from the Office for Adult Education of 
ALA. Please address requests to Phyllis Maggeroli. 


Chairmen, or members, of all ALA Divisions, 
Boards, Round Tables, Sections and Committees 
are invited to send to this column any news of 
the activities of their unit. 


"REGISTER, INFORM YOURSELF, 
AND VOTE" 


ALA is cooperating with more than 100 other na- 
tional organizations in the 1956 non-partisan 
"Register, Inform Youxself, and Vote" Campaign 
sponsored by the American Heritage Foundation. 

Librarians are urged to use the resources of 
their own libraries for the essential information 
job, and work closely with other groups in their 
local communities. Posters especially designed 
for libraries are being distributed direct to li- 
braries in towns of 10,000 population and over; 
other libraries may obtain them from their state 
library agency or by writing to the American 
Heritage Foundation, 11 West 42nd Street, New 


in particular, was one of the most effectively York 36, N.Y. 
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one of the world’s most 
progressive libraries... 
The New York Public Library 


DONNELL 
BUILDING 





an outstanding Union Catalog Room 
furniture achievement 


STANDARD WOOD PRODUCIS 


Approximately 3,000 Catalog Drawers 


Ши a s a. 









Adult Circulation—Partial View 


Young Peoples’ Room 


Without obligation, consult our library planning service. Write for Catalog. 


Standard Wood Products Corp. | Library Division 
Dept. A, 47 West 63rd Street, New York 23, N.Y. 


THE INDUSTRY'S FASTEST-GROWING LINE OF INSTITUTIONAL FURNITURE 
Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





Goods and Gadgets 





NEW MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT FOR LIBRARIES 


GADGET OF THE MONTH 


Dust-fighters have a new weapon in “Dust Ab- 
.Sorber," a chemical packaged in а 16 ounce 
aerosol container for spraying dust mops and 
cloths evenly, or 1 to 55 gallon drums for dipping 
them. “Dust Absorber” turns hard-to-pick up 
dust particles into clinging lint-like globules which 
can be quickly and easily removed from the mop 
or cloth by shaking. Write to the Fuller Brush 
Co. Industrial Div., Hartford 2, Conn. 


т 


A STATIONERY COMPARTMENT mounted оп 
channels supported from the bottom of the type- 
writer platform slides 
easily from an out-of- 
the-way position to 


make contents im- 
mediately available. 
This frees the sta- 


tionery box drawer on 
the secretary’s desk for 
other uses. Called 
the Sec-tray, it elimi- 
nates difficulty neces- 
sary to get supplies from the ordinary stationery 
box drawer. When the typewriter is recessed into 
the desk pedestal, the Sec-tray fits conveniently 
into what was dead storage space under the plat- 
form. See your Globe-Wernicke representative 
or write to Globe-Wernicke, Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 


A BOOK STAND featuring a self-leveling top, 
portability and adjustable height is manufactured 
in metal and available in five colors to fit in with 
any decor. It is adjustable for 27” to 41” height, 
has a swivel action top which adjusts laterally and 
vertically and can be rolled on 2” ball-bearing 
soft rubber casters. Other types of stands are 
also available from the Tiffany Stand Co., 7350 
Forsyth, St. Louis 5, Mo. 


A unique, electronically controlled COLLATOR 
that will automatically assemble, in one continuous 
machine run, 50 complete sets of material up to 
100 sheets each has just been announced. The 
compact unit occupies less than 13 square feet of 
floor space including the 50 pocket drum which 
will take sheet sizes from 4” X 6” to 11” x 14”. 
The pockets automatically advance one station at 
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each revolution of the machine. The automatic 
controls eliminate blank sheets, reject double 
sheets, and prevent skipped sheets. Standard 
equipment includes a vacuum paper feeder, a 
sheet counter, a book counter, and an automatic 
stop. The operating speed is 6,000 per hour. For 
more information, write to Addressograph-Multi- 
graph Corp., Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


“Try putting paste in a ketchup or mustard 
dispenser. It is easy to fill and easy to clean, and 
the cap prevents evaporation—does away with 
sticky brushes,” writes Miss Grace E. Brandt, Ball 
State Teachers College Library, Muncie, Ind. 


MUSEUM CASES, illuminated, dust-proof, big, 
small, wall, table, stock, specially designed, are 
available to you from the Library Bureau, Reming- 
ton Rand, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. You're 
missing an opportunity to publicize your library 
holdings of rare or valuable material if you're not 
using at least one of these beautiful cases in your 
lobby or reading room. An attractive and com- 
plete descriptive catalog is available. 


"We use a Model FL Flexowriter, a Recorder- 
Reproducer, with a 12” carriage. It may be used 
either as a manually operated typewriter or as an 
automatic machine running from a perforated 
paper tape. We use it specifically to fill in the 
repetitious information on multiple copy forms 
where the same information must be repeated on 
each sheet. The machine will automatically stop 
at any place you code into the tape so that vari- 
able information, such as date, request number, 
etc., can be inserted manually. The machine is 
manufactured by Commercial Controls Corp., 
Rochester, N.Y."—Forrest Е. Carhart, Jr., Head- 
quarters, U. S. Air Force Academy, Denver, Colo. 


The PRE-BINDING process is entertainingly 
described by Melvin B. Summerfield in “Bound 
to Stay Bound," which curiously enough, is all 
about the New Method Book Bindery. Each step 
of pre-binding a new book is illustrated and dis- 
cussed; even librarian "experts" in book binding 
are certain to get a better understanding of the 
manufacture of a book. There may still be copies 
available—write to Lawrence D. Sibert, New 
Method Book Bindery, Inc., Jacksonville, IIl. 
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vay d * EYE APPEAL 


Show the tax payers something for their 
money 


e PROUD and MAJESTIC 


Pride will manifest itself in your daily 
calls 


e MODERN 


Maximum width with maximum vision 





e CHASSIS 


Many to select from 


» FUNCTIONAL 
Unique in workability, restricted areas 
protected 


» TRAFFIC CONTROL 


Wide aisles to handle a greater number 


of people 
» SPACE SAVER 


Equipment placed to use minimum 
usable space 


» STYLING 


Soft natural wood combined with well 
coordinated color scheme 





e PLANNED for CONVENIENCE 


Your work can be more conveniently 
processed 


e PLANNED for the USER 


Wide aisles well illuminated 


e PLANNED for MAINTENANCE 


Easy to clean and service, Easy to restock 


e PLANNED to fit YOUR 
BUDGET 


Economically priced 


WRITE FOR SPECIFICATIONS 





FLOOR PLAN 


BODY BUILDERS, INC. 
1812 N. E. GRAND AVE. e PORTLAND 12, OREGON 
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. Ready and Waiting я 


Jesse Н. Shera and Margaret Е. Egan 
THE CLASSIFIED CATALOG 


Basic Principles and Practices 


144 pages cloth $4.00 


HERE IT 15—а definitive work on the classified subject catalog, a form in- 
creasingly needed to control the large or specialized collection. The core of 
the book is a manual on the construction and maintenance of a classified 
catalog. The guidance this section provides is summed up in a Code for 
Construction and Maintenance prepared by the staff of the John Crerar 
Library, to which the Rockefeller grant for this study was originally made 
as an outstanding example of a specialized library organized around a clas- 
sified catalog, 


THE MANUAL Is preceded by a thorough presentation of the theory of cata- 
loging in general, and of classification in itself. Apart from its intrinsic 
value, this aspect of the book establishes a basis for choice of the kind of 
subject catalog, and a method of classification. Appendices provide a bib- 
liography of 85 titles—itself an index of the multilingual labor saved the 
librarian and student; and an amply illustrated study of method that guides 
the cataloger through the semantic intricacies of classification. 


Study the Contents—then order a copy and see for yourself 


CHAPTER 1 Nature and Function of the Library Catalog 


CHAPTER 2 General Principles for the Construction of a Classification 
System 


CHAPTER 3 The Construction and Maintenance of the Classified Cata- 
log System 


APPENDIX A Method for the Systematic Analysis of Materials to be 
Classed 


APPENDIX B Bibliography on the Classified Catalog 


And when you order, why not include some of these other important A.L.A. 
books on cataloging—INTRODUCTION TO CATALOGING AND THE CLASSI- 
FICATION OF BOOKS, $3.25. .. . SIMPLE LIBRARY CATALOGING, $5.00... . 
SUBJECT HEADINGS FOR CHILDREN’S MATERIALS, $4.00. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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. | For the Record 


.Revisions or BYLAWS 


ALA Council, in accepting the report of the 
Constitution and Bylaws Committee at Miami 
Beach, approved the following revisions of By- 
laws as published in the May, 1956, ALA Bulletin: 


Page 296 


Article I LIFE MEMBERS delete lines 5 and 
6 and substitute: 
for $50.00 each. Designation of divisional mem- 
berships may be changed at the end of each 
membership year as desired. 


Page 297 

Article III Sec. (a) delete line 4 and substitute: 
shall appoint ап ALA Nominating Committee 
of five 
Sec. 1 (b) delete lines 7, 8 and 9 and substitute: 
and (e) below; and to fill vacancies, 
Sec. 1 (f) and (h) are to be deleted and section 
(g) should be redesignated (0) 
Sec. 2 (a) line 1 should read: 
The ALA Nominating Committee shall re- 
Sec. 3 (b) line 1 should read: 
The ALA Nominating Committee shall also in- 

Page 298 

Article III Sec. 6 (a) There shall be a Council 
Nominating Committee, appointed by the Presi- 
dent, which shall nominate candidates for the 
Executive Board to be elected by the Council. 
Such committee shall be appointed at the annual 
meeting and the election shall be by ballot of 
the Councilors present and voting at the follow- 
ing midwinter meeting of the Council. 
Sec. 6 (b) Such committee shall nominate an- 
nually candidates for two members of the 
Executive Board for four-year terms for election 
by the Council and from among the voting 
members of Council who are serving by virtue 
of election to it, and who have served at least 
one year. Upon election to the Executive Board 
the member shall continue to serve as a mem- 
ber of Council for the duration of his term 
on the Executive Board. 


Article IV Sec, 2 (d) delete and substitute: 
Chairmen of ALA Committees, past presidents 
of the Association, and one representative of 
each affiliated organization, as such, shall be 
members of Council without voting privileges, 

Page 299 


Article VI Sec. 2 (b) delete and substitute: 


A division shall have authority to act for the 
ALA as a whole on any matters determined by 
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LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT *3C.Aks BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success in this fleld as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 


our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field, 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supply. б 

О BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU МО 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 


-inch 
3 0 dames 


|». GLOBE 


SHEDS LIGHT 
Equipped with light and cord for 
illumination from within 
Colored by nations (political) 
Write for information on Globe 1G3002 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 












Now avzilable—1956 Pilot 
Edition of 
U. S. GOVERNMENT STATISTICS, 
GUIDE AND INDEX 


@ Annotated guide to 765 U. S. publications issued by 
93 Federal agencies. 

© Detailed index to the thousands of subjects contained 
in the publications listed in the Cuide. 


Cost of this service for one year (two-part basic volume 
plus 3 quarterly supplements) is only $15. 


DOCUMENTS INDEX 


Box 453 Dept. S Arlington 10, Virginia 





FHEE FILMS 


The Free Films you need to enliven, 
vitalize, and enrich textbook teaching 
are listed in the New, 1956 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO 
FREE FILMS 
—Authoritative—Comprehensive— 
Easy-to-use 
Available for $6.00 on 30 days approval 


Educators Progress Service 
Dept. ALA Randolph, Wisconsin 
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the Council to be the responsibility of the di- 
vision. 

Sec. 2 (d) delete and substitute: 

Each division shall be organized under a board 
of directors with overlapping terms and with 
authority to make decisions between confer- 
ences or meetings of the division. Such board 
of directors shall include, either as a voting or 
non-voting member, each councilor elected 
upon nomination by the division. 

(e) Each division may establish such commit- 
tees, sections, and other subordinate units as 
may be required to discharge properly the 
responsibilities assigned to it, but no committee, 
section, or other unit devoted to an activity as- 
signed to a type-of-activity division shall be 
established in a type-of-library division. 

Sec, 4 line 1 should read: 


A division may: Issue publications, subject to 
the approval of the Executive Board; 


Page 301 
Article X Sec. 1 delete and substitute: 


Annual estimates of income, except for the 
Publishing Department and projects supported 
by grants to the Association, shall be based 
upon the actual income of the preceding year 
plus any unexpended balance remaining from 
the preceding year. In no case may expendi- 
tures be bu ре in excess of the estimated 
income arrived at in this manner. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Donald W. Kohlstedt, Chm 
Benjamin E. Powell 
William R. Roalfe 
Frederick Wezeman 


Edwin T. Coman 
John Eastlick 
William T. O'Rourke 


ALA Council also approved further Bylaws re- 
visions as suggested in the xeport of the ALA 
Council Steering Committee on Implementation of 
the Management Survey (full report published 
elsewhere in this issue): 

"Present institutional dues scale be retained 
except that the ceiling be raised to 50 cents for 
each $1000 of annual income or fration thereof 
up to $200,000. 

"For 1957 and until enough experience has been 
gained to reevaluate this amount, dues for mem- 
bership in additional divisions be $2 for all mem- 
bers.” 


All the foregoing revisions, directed by Council 
to become effective January 1, 1957, were ratified 
by a vote of the Membership at the Membership 
Meeting, June 22, 1956. 


COUNCIL COMMITTEES 


Two Committees of Council were appointed by 
President Shaw following the Miami Beach Con- 
ference in line with recommendations of the Steer- 
ing Committee on Implementation of the Man- 
agement Survey approved by Council: 
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TO APPORTION DIVISIONAL MEMBERSHIPS 
IN COUNCIL: 
Herman Fussler, University of Chicago Librdfies, 
Chicago 87, Illinois, “Chairman; Gertrude" 
Gscheidle; Carolyn Whitenack . 
(This Committee was to report to the ALA 
Nominating Committee within thirty days.) 


COUNCIL NOMINATING COMMITTEE to 
nominate from the Council for election by the 
Council at the Midwinter Meeting by’ those 
Councilors present the two members of the 
Executive Board for the term 1957-61: 


Eleanor Plain, Public Library, Aurora, Illinois, 
Chairman; Mrs, Alice Brooks McGuire, Mr. 
Harlan C. Brown. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON FINANCING 


The Executive Board authorized a Board subcom- 

mittee on Financing to carry out budgetary pro- 

cedures until the fall Executive Board meeting: 
Treasurer Richard B. Sealock, Public Library, 
Kansas City, Mo., Chairman; President Shaw; 
President-Elect Morsch; and the Executive Sec- 
retary. 


CORRECTION 


The 1955-56 Chairman of the Joint Committee 
of the NEA-ALA was Jessie E. Boyd, Director of 
Publie School Libraries, Oakland, California, not 
Mrs. Ruth Gagliardo as incorrectly listed in the 
December 1955 ALA Bulletin. Mrs. Gagliardo 
is Chairman of the Joint Committee for 1956-57. 





INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX 


The Combined Committees on Wilson Indexes are 
sending a policy questionnaire to all subscribers 
later this month. The subscribers will be asked 
if they favor dividing the present index into two 
separate indexes, one for applied science and 
technology, and one for business periodicals, thus 
permitting wider coverage in both fields. They 
will also be asked a question aimed at determining 
the potential support for two indexes. There are 
undoubtedly a number of libraries which do not 
subscribe to Industrial Arts Index now but who 
would be interested in one or both of the pro- 
posed separate indexes. It would be helpful to 
the Wilson Company in making its decision if it 
could hear from these libraries. They are, there- 
fore, urged to write expressing their interest in , 
one or both indexes to Edwin B. Colburn, chief 
of Indexing Services, The H. W. Wilson Company, 
950 University Avenue, New York 52, N.Y., on or 
before October 1, 1956. 


Jerome К. Wircox, general chairman 


Combined Committee on Wilson Indexes 
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(Continued from page 518) ples, and adult 
books, and the cooperating librarians are en- 
gaged in book selection in various kinds of li- 
Ъгагіеѕ throughout the country. 

` Current trade books—fiction and non-fiction 

™in-all subject areas—are submitted by pub- 
lishers to The Booklist office for consideration. 
Lists of the books received are sent regularly 
to the cooperating librarians for their opinions 
and comments on the books and their suit- 
ability for use in libraries. The Booklist staf 
read and evaluate all books received, decide 
which will be listed and write the annotations. 

In addition to current books, The Booklist 
lists films, free and inexpensive material, and 
occasional foreign language bibliographies. 

Subscription Books Bulletin evaluates sub- 
scription books and other reference works of 
general interest, such as encyclopedias, dic- 
tionaries, atlases, and juvenile sets which may 
be of interest to libraries or their patrons. The 
Chairman of the ALA Subscription Books 
Committee decides which titles will be re- 
viewed. Suggestions of titles for review are 
welcomed by the Committee. 

Reviews for the Subscription Books Bulletin 
are written by members of the Subscription 
Books Committee, and represent the combined 
opinions and efforts of this 35-member group. 
The Committee includes librarians with vary- 
ing subject interests who hold positions in 
many types of libraries in widely-scattered 
geographic areas. As the assistant in the 
Publishing Department assigned to work with 
the Committee, this writer serves as its secre- 
tary and handles its correspondence and the 
publication of the reviews. 

Combined judgment on a book is achieved 
through the Committee's method of preparing 
its reviews. Original analytical reviews are 
written by Committee members qualified in the 
particular subject fields and are mimeographed 
and sent to all Committee members for com- 
ment. The final reviews represent the combined 
contributions and viewpoints of the members. 

While The Booklist and Subscription Books 
Bulletin are unlike in many respects, they 
have the common objective of providing essen- 
tial service to libraries. Both are cooperative 

. projects involving the assistance of practicing 
librarians. As these aids are merged within 
one cover, they begin to serve libraries in a 
new way. With the appearance of The Book- 
list and. Subscription Books Bulletin, members 
of the library world can take renewed pride 
in the constant efforts of the American Library 
Association to meet their needs. 
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Classified Advertisements 


WANTED 


A COPY OF Deweys Decimal Classification, 
14th edition. Me. Jean Roy, Librarian, University 
of Montreal, P. O. Box 6128, Montreal, P. Quebec, 
Canada. 


FOR SALE 


FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

WITH LIQUICK LEATHER you will find that 

ou can repair, restore and rebind leather and 
cloth books for a few cents each. 16 oz. bottle— 
enought for 50 to 100 volumes—$3.95. Will 
strengthen and preserve old powdery leather— 
ideal for binding magazines. In use by Rare Book 
Departments of many great libraries. —Liquick 
Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIALISTS. 
Established 1889. Largest and best selection any- 
where. We also welcome your lists of Duplicates 
for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Service, Serials 
Dept. 56 E. 18th St, New York 8, N.Y. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


World-Wide 


LIBRARÍANS urgently needed for schools, col- 
leges, public and technical libraries etc. Monthly 
journal (established 1952) provides complete job 
descriptions, salaries. No Fees. Single issue $1. 
Yearly, 12 issues, subscription-membership $5. 
CRUSADE, Box 99, Gpt. Station, Brooklyn 22, 
N.Y. 


Nation-Wide 


U.S. AIR FORCE Base Librarians, Women. 
Degree, one or two years administrative experi- 
ence. Beginning $4520. Locations: Selfridge Air 
Force Base, Mt. Clemens, Michigan; K. I. Sawyer 
Air Force Base, Marquette, Michigan; McGhee- 
Tyson, Alcoa, Tennessee; Ent Air Force Base, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado; McChord Air Force 
Base, Tacoma, Washington. Forward two copies 
U. S. Civil Service Standard Form 57 to: Com- 
mand Librarian, Hq Air Defense Command, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado. 












Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 604. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, please 
send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion. 
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East 
A VASSAR College Library: Good collection of 

308,000 volumes on open shelves, heavily used by 
college's 1400 students and 200 faculty members. 
Beautiful campus two hours from N.Y.C. 15 pro- 
fessional and 17 clerical staff members. Working 
conditions: 385 hour week—summers 85; 6-8 
weeks vacation; sick leave; excellent retirement 
system (college pays entire TIAA-CREF contri- 
bution) and social security. Now has openings for 
young librarians with L.S. degree and professional 
ambition in Music Library, Cataloging, Acquisi- 
tions. Grade, salary and specific position assign- 
ment will depend on qualifications and special 
interests of candidates. Minimum salary for in- 
experienced $3800. Apply to Eileen Thornton, 
Librarian, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

CHILDREN'S Librarian to head children's 
work in county library system including book- 
mobile and 3 branches. Eligibility for N.Y.S. 
certification and civil service status of Senior Li- 
brarian II required. Salary $3600-$4200 in 5 
annual increments of $120. Open September 1st. 
Apply Mrs. Thelma R. King, Director, Steele Me- 
morial Library of Chemung County, Elmira, New 
York. 

CHILDREN'S Librarian for new separate chil- 
dren’s department of library in one of Long Is- 
land's lovely north shore communities. Excellent 
salary, dependent on experience. The Bryant 
Library, Roslyn, New York. 

JUNIOR Librarian in Long Island community, 
82 miles from New York City. School district 
library serving population of 20,000 in fast grow- 
ing area. Experience in speaking to groups. 
New library in planning stage. Professional li- 
brary experience not essential Starting salary 
$4,000; 26 work days vacation. Position open 
now. Apply Orrin B. Dow, Director, Farmingdale 
Free Library, Farmingdale, N.Y. 

ASSISTANT  Cataloger. Trinity College Li- 
brary, Hartford. B.S. or M.S. degree in 1..5. 
85 hour week, one month's vacation. Position 
open September 15. Salary $3240-3780, depend- 
ing upon qualifications. Apply to Donald B. 
Engley,.Librarian, Trinity College Library, Hart- 
ford 6, Connecticut. 


CHILDREN'S Librarian for fast-growing Long 


Island Community. Circulation doubled in lest 
two year. New extension voted in November, 
1955. Beginning salary $4000-$4600 depending on 
experience. Write Kenneth S. Barnes, Director, 
Hicksville Public Library, Hicksville, New York. 

CHILDREN'S Librarian, L.S. degree, minimum 
2 years experience children's work. Young woman 
interested in working with good readers in busy 
department where pre-school work is heavy and 
opportunity exists for developing work with upper 
grades. Modern building, New York City suburb. 
Minimum salary $4400. Send details of experi- 
ence and interests, with photo to Librarian, Scars- 
dale Public Library, Scarsdale, N.Y. 
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COORDINATOR of work with young people 
in Rochester (N.Y.) Public Library. Major dWties: 
Coordinates book selection, conducts in-seryioe 
training, manager Young Peoples Room in Main 
Library, serves as consultant to branches, ives, 
talks in community. Starting salary is $5070; 
maximum $6120. Month vacation, good retire- 
ment program. Library degree and 6 years ex- 
perience required. Apply to Harold S. Hacker, 
Director, Public Library, Rochester 4, N.Y. 

PUBLIC Service librarians needed for Science 
and Technology, Business and Economics, Social 
Sciences, and History and Travel divisions and for 
work with children and with young people in the 
Rochester Public Library. Starting salary $4170 
for persons with 2 years experience; $3780 for 
others. Maximum before promotion is $5070. 
Month vacation, 374% hour week, good retirement 
and sick leave program. Apply to Harold S. 
Hacker, Director, Public Library, Rochester 4, 
New York. 

LIBRARIANS: Newly renovated and re- 
decorated Public Library in fast-growing resi- 
dential suburb of Boston, population 15,000, offers 
excellent opportunities for 2 qualified, experienced 
library РОА Head Librarian, starting salary 
$4400. Circulation and Reference Librarian, 
$2820 minimum to $3300 maximum. Applicants 
must be available for personal interview. Apply, 
with full details of education and experience, giv- 
ing references, to Trustees, Stoneham Public Li- 
brary, Stoneham, Massachusetts. 


Southeast 


ADULT Service Coordinator with responsibility 
for adult extension service and general supervision 
of all adult loan services in expanding library in a 
rapidly growing city. Salary range $4560-$5760. 
iba school graduation and experience required. 
Month's vacation. Liberal sick leave. Apply 
Geraldine Le May, Director, Public Library, 
Savannah, Ga. І 

SENIOR Reference Assistant, responsible for 
details of department under general supervision of 
assistant librarian who is also department head. 
Library school graduation and experience required. 
Salary range $3456-$4820. Month’s vacation. 
Liberal sick leave. Apply Geraldine Le May, Di- 
rector, Public Library, Savannah, Georgia. 

WANTED-—Associate Librarian with ‘supervisory 
experience to direct and develop work of Read- 
ers’ Services. Permanent appointment dependent 
upon passing Merit System examination. For 
details write to Assistant to the President, Morgan 
State College, Baltimore 12, Maryland. 

LOUISVILLE Free Public Library has openings 
for several professional positions: (1) Head of 
Circulation, Duties include purchase and lendin 
of large collections of recordings and frame 
pictures as well as books, pamphlets and umbrel- 
las, Salary: $4620-$5520. (2) Assistant in Main 
Children's Department. Includes use of many 
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«types of audio-visual equipment and materials 
suchas story telling on librarys two FM Radio 
* Stations, live or taped programs to branches via 
libráry'ss wire network, appearances оп library's 
regular Sunday TV program on commercial sta- 
"teu Salary: $3896-$4080. (3) General Assist- 
ants. Could include experience at main library, 
branches and in Audio-Visual Department. Sal- 
ary: $3396-4080. Entire system air-conditioned. 

Apply to C. R. Graham, Dir. 

NEW Positions open in rapidly growing Balti- 
more County, Maryland. Head Branch Librarian 
for new building, salary $5000-$5600 with five 
years experience required; Head Branch Librarian 
for recently built branch library with starting sal- 
ary and range from $4400-$5600, dependent upon 
qualifications; Young People's Librarian to set up 
new service in system with salary $4000—$4700, 
dependent upon qualifications; Children's Li- 
brarian to set up new service in system with 
salary $4400-$5000, dependent upon qualifications. 
All of the above positions require degree from 
accredited library school. Benefits include sick 
leave, 4 weeks vacation, availability of Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield, social security and retirement 
plan. More detailed job descriptions sent upon 
request to: Baltimore County Public Library, 30 
W. Chesapeake Avenue, Towson 4, Maryland. 

ASSISTANT Reference and Circulation Li- 
brarian in busy library in growing community. 
F., with L.S. degree required. Beginning salary 
$300-$885 depending upon experience. Annual 
merit increases. 4 week vacation, 2 week sick 
leave, retirement. Apply Librarian, Washington 
County Free Library, Hagerstown, Maryland. 

NEW $15,000 air-conditioned, 3500 volume 
Gerstenslager Bookmobile, to be used inside city 
only, needs librarian to head staff of three. Sal- 
ary range $3900-4680. Openings also for Chil- 
dren's Librarian I ($3552-4260) and II ($8900- 
4680.) 86% hr., 5 day week, vacation, sick leave, 
pension plan, library school graduates only. Ap- 
ply to Civil Service Commission, Room 203, City 
Hall Annex, Norfolk 10, Virginia. No examination 
required. 

"CIRCULATION Librarian. Information Desk 
work, book selection, community contacts and 
bibliographies for educational and other groups. 
Graduation from accredited library school re- 
quired. Salary $3595-$4154, in five steps. Re- 
tirement plan, sick leave, three week vacation. 
Congenial staff and good look collection to work 
with. Write Librarian, Kanawha County Public 
Library,'Lee and Hale Streets, Charleston, West 
Virginia. 

BRANCH Librarian. 
building, Mobile, Alabama. Public Library. Ас- 
credited degree required. Central cataloging. 
: Salary $3552-$4260. 40 hour week, 1 month va- 

cation, sick leave to 30 days, Social security and 

other benefits, Position open September 1, 1956. 

Director, Mobile Public Library. 


* 


New air-conditioned 
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HEAD Librarian for small regional public li- 
brary in the scenic Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 
L.S. degree. New modern building completed in 
1952. 4 weeks vacation—sick leave. Salary scale 
$4116-$4896 depending upon experience. Won- 
derful opportunity for public relations program. 
Apply to Miss Ferne R. Hoover, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


Midwest 


REMODELED central building and expanding 
extension service require larger professional staff: 
Assistant with science or business background for 
Science and Industry Division; General Assistant 
to work in various departments of main library 
and branches; Young People’s Librarian for large 
branch; Children's Librarians for branches; Assist- 
ants for new bookmobile. Beginning salaries 
$3780 to $4320 with annual increments to $5040. 
Branch Librarians, $3900 to $5280. Most liberal 
vacation and other allowances. Outstanding in- 
service training program. Apply to James C. 
Foutts, Public Library of Youngstown and Mahon- 
ing County, Youngstown 3, Ohio. 

ASSISTANT Cataloger position open in Sep- 
tember. Descriptive cataloging, accessioning, few 
hours a week at the service desks. Work 9 
months. Library. degree required; experience not 
necessary. Salary dependent on applicant. Apply 
to Maudie L. Nesbitt, Librarian, The College of 
Wooster Library, Wooster, Ohio. 

DIRECTOR. Kalamazoo Public Library (a 
school district library), serving a population of 
80,000, with public and school library service 
and a museum. Staff of 49, 2 branches, 13 school 
libraries, 1 bookmobile. Funds voted for new 
central building to be started March 1958. Sal- 
ary open, beginning at about $8000. Wonderful 
opportunity for dynamic, aggressive librarian. 
Write to William Chait, Public Library, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. 

CIRCULATION-Reference Librarian in small 
men's college, central Ohio. L.S. degree required, 
experience not necessary. Salary $8800 plus 74% 
retirement contribution, 8 weeks vacation. Posi- 
tion available Sept. 1. Apply to Edward C. 
Heintz, Librarian, Kenyon College Library, Gam- 
bier, Ohio. 

TWO positions in public library in middle west- 
ern town of 100,000 population. Both require 
library school degrees, at least two years experi- 
ence; salary for both positions, $3768-$4200 with, 
increased pay scale planned. Cataloger to super- 
vise technical processes for a $15,000.00 book 
budget. Children’s Librarian to supervise chil- 
dren's work in main library, two branches and 
bookmobile. Apply to Box B 118. 

CATALOGER and reference assistant. Library 
degree required. First year salary $3900 with 
six-month increases to $4980. 40 hour week, 4 
weeks vacation. Apply to Nyle H. Miller, Sec- 
retary, Kansas State’ Historical Society, Topeka. 
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UNIVERSITY of Illinois Library, Urbana, Ili- 
nois, seven positions available September 1. Three 
catalogers (2 for serials) salary range $3900- 
$4600, Documents Assistant $3900. Three de- 
partmental library assistants: Chemistry, Natural 
History, Undergraduate Library, salary $4000. 
One month vacation, two weeks sick leave, re- 
tirement plan, Write to Mary Lois Bull, Assistant 
University Librarian for Personnel. 

HEAD Librarian for township library. 40 miles 
west of Chicago. Pop. 9,000. L.S. degree and ex- 
perience. Salary dependent upon qualifications. 
Apply St. Charles Public Library, St. Charles, Ii- 
nois. 

SENIOR Cataloger for descriptive cataloging 
of scientific books and serials, and for supervisory 
duties. Qualifications: L.S. degree, 3-5 years of 
cataloging experience in a university library, work- 
ing knowledge of at least 1 foreign language, and 
background in at least 1 science. 40 hr. wk, 1 
mo. vac., 80 days sick leave, faculty status. State 
retirement, social security, term insurance, and 
voluntary Blue Cross-Blue Shield plan. When 
making application, state salary required. Apply 
Director, lowa State College Library, Ames, Iowa. 

SERIALS Librarian, to assist the head of the 
Serials Department, including checking in and 
claiming serials publications, and supervising non- 
academic personnel Qualifications: 1.5. degree, 
no previous experience necessary, a working 
knowledge of at least 1 foreign language, pref- 
erably German, desirable. 40 hr. wk, 1 mo. 
vac. 30 days sick leave, faculty status. State re- 
tirement, social security, term insurance, and vol- 
untary Blue Cross-Blue Shield plan. When making 
application state salary required. Apply Director, 
lowa State College Library, Ames, lowa. 

RACINE Public Library, an active library in a 
progressive and pleasant community, currently has 
openings for three qualified professional librarians: 

Reference-Publication Librarian. Male or fe- 
male under 45. Two or three days weekly spent 
in public services at reference desk. Maximum 
of two evenings. Two or three days weekly 
devoted to preparing or supervising preparation 
of news releases, radio spots, displays, lists of 
accessions, and newspaper ads. 

Cataloger. Male or female under 45.  Re- 
sponsible for cataloging and classification of adult 
non-fiction (1700-2000 titles annually. LC proof 
sheets available, Dewey system. Four days in 
catalog department, one afternoon and evening 
at reference desk. 

Branch Librarian. Female under 45. Pub- 
lic library branch located in a public elementary 
school grades 1-6. Branch operates 44 hours 
weekly; two evenings. 1% clerical assistants and 
page help. Class visits and story hour program. 
No cataloging or processing. Branch librarian 
orders from branch book budget of $8400. Rec- 
ord collection and player. Located in well-main- 
tained neighborhood of attractive homes. 

Degree required: 5th year certificate, BSLS, or 
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MALS or equivalent from library school ac- 
credited by ALA. d 

Salary: Certificate or BSLS $8850-$5650; 51.5 . 
$4000-$5800; Beginning salary, up to $4450-$4600 
depending upon degree and experience. ; 

Working Conditions: 40 hour, 5 day еек; dem 
weeks’ vacation. Blue Cross-Blue Shield paid by 
City. 19 days’ annual sick leave cumulative to 
120 days; 7 paid holidays. Social security and 
municipal retirement plan. 

Send applications to: City Librarian, Racine 
Public Library, Racine, Wisconsin. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian. Ci 
Detroit. New main library building in about 8 
years. Salary $4277-$4901, raises at 6 months, 
and 1-2-8 years. Start higher if experienced. 40 
hour, 5 day week, 2 week vacation. Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield, municipal retirement system. Apply 
to Miss Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, Pontiac City 
Library, 47 Williams St., Pontiac, Michigan. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian to be in charge of 
children's work in branch (a new position). M.L.S. 
with some previous experience desirable. Posi- 
tion also includes some work with adults. Salary 
$4600-$8000, in regular steps, 15 years. 5 day 
week, 4 week vacation, sick leave, retirement 
plan plus social security. Excellent opportunity 
in desirable suburban community. Apply to Mr. 
Robert M. Orr, Director, Public Library, 10 
Kercheval Avenue, Grosse Pointe 36, Michigan. 

HEAD Librarian with L.S. degree wanted for 
small public library in suburb of St. Louis. Be- 
ginning salary to $4200, depending on experience. 
Apply Chairman, Charles Conard, 20 South Clark, 
Ferguson 21, Missouri. 

TWO Junior Order Librarians, Order Depart- 
ment, College Library. Receives requests for 
purchase of books for the college library, searches 
to obtain adequate information for ordering and 
verifying form of entry; other duties as required. 


of 80,000 near 


` Graduate library degree required, ability to read 


two or more foreign languages, facility in use of 
bibliographic tools and card catalog, knowledge 
of order department routines desirable. Salary 
$4248. Retirement benefits, Position available 
June 1, 1956. Apply Director’s Office, University 
of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor. 

SENIOR Order Librarian, Order Department, 
College Library. Supervises the searching, order- 
ing, and receipt of books for the college library, 
trains and supervises a staff of 2 professionals and 
4 nonprofessionals and student assistants. Library 
degree required, professional experience in biblio- 
graphic checking, knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages, ability to supervise the work of others. 
Salary $4800. Retirement benefits. Position avail- ° 
able June 1, 1956. Apply to Director's Office, 
University of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor. 

JUNIOR Catalog Librarian, Catalog Depart- 
ment, College Library. Does pre-cataloging 
searching for College Library materials thought 
to be new to the University Library system; per- 
forms descriptive cataloging for titles found to 
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be new and for which LC printed cards are 
шаре, prepares Xeroxing instruction for copies; 
reviews records prepared by clerical assistants. 
Library degree required; working knowledge of 
twe principal European languages. Salary $4248. 
Retirement benefits. Position available immedi- 
“ety” Apply to Director's Office, University of 
Michigan Library, Ann Arbor. 

SENIOR Catalog Librarian. Catalog Depart- 
ment, College Library.  Classifies College Li- 
brary materials in the field of literature, and ma- 
terials in other fields for which LC cards are avail- 
able; assists in supervision and training of other 
employees of the Project; performs related duties 
as assigned. Library degree required; catalog ex- 
perience, including use of LC classification if pos- 
sible; working knowledge of at least two principal 
foreign languages. Salary $4668. Retirement 
benefits. Position available immediately. Apply 
to Director’s Office, University of Michigan Li- 
brary, Ann Arbor. 

DOCUMENTS Librarian. Midwest Inter-Li- 
brary Center has created new position to take 
charge of acquisitions and handling of state and 
foreign documents. Exceptional opportunity to 


participate in the pioneering MILC enterprise. | 


Small, congenial staff. New air-conditioned build- 
ing. Library school degree and documents experi- 
ence required. Salary $4600; more for unusually 
well-qualified person. Apply Midwest Inter- 
Library Center, 5721 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 
37, Illinois. 

GRADUATE Librarian or Library School stu- 
dent for private h. s. library. - Hours 12-5. Write 
Academy, 3951 W. Wilcox St., Chicago 24, Illinois. 

ASSISTANT to the Librarian, ALA Headquar- 
ters Library, a special library on library science 
serving ALA members through Headquarters staff. 
Responsibility for acting as general assistant to the 
Librarian and for cataloging all materials acquired. 
B.S. in L.S. or M.S. in L.S. required, preferably 
with a year or two of experience in public, college, 
or university library. Apply to Mrs. Grace T. 
Stevenson, Associate Executive Secretary, Ameri- 
can Library Association, 50 E. Huron Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. 

PROFESSIONAL Assistant to develop the posi- 
tion of Assistant County Librarian. Salary $3400 
to $4800 depending on training, experience, and 
other qualifications. A new position in an active 
‘library. Congenial surroundings, enthusiastic 
staff. An industrial community half-way between 
Cleveland and Columbus near Malabar Farm. 5 
day, 40 hour week; 4 week annual vacation; other 
benefits. Write Lois MacKellar, Librarian, Pub- 
, lic Library, Mansfield, Ohio. 

CHILDREN'S Librarian in charge of Public 
Library Service to elementary schools. Salary 
$4400 to $5400 depending on training, experience 
and other qualifications. A new position in an ac- 
tive library with. congenial surroundings and an 
enthusiastic staff. Close cooperation with attrac- 
tive, busy children's-room, its professional li- 
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brarian and staff. An industrial community, half- 
way between Cleveland and Columbus near Brom- 
field’s “Pleasant Valley.” 5 day, 40 hour week; 
4 weeks annual vacation; other benefits. Write 
Lois MacKellar, Librarian, Public Library, Mans- 
field, Ohio. 

HEAD Librarian for Detroit Institute of Arts 
Reference Library and Archives of American 
Art. Opportunity to plan and develop new tech- 
niques for a rapidly expanding art reference 
center; new building in planning stage. Present 
staff of 8. Library school degree, art history 
training, and experience required. Salary $6259- 
$6640; many civil service benefits. Apply Ralph 
Mueller, Detroit Civil Service Commission, 619 
City-County Building, Detroit 26, Michigan. 

PROFESSIONAL Assistant, fifth year LS degree 
for readers advisory—reference work with adult 
readers in central building. Present salary range 
$3,800-$4,500 ($3,900-$4,600 on January 1, 1957). 
Beginning rate for applicant without previous ex- 
perience $3,800; $100 annual increments for addi- 
tional years. State retirement plan plus Social 
Security, three weeks vacation, 40 hour, 5-day 
week, Good opportunity with expected increase 
in staff in new central building in prospect for 
1958. Apply Roger B. Francis, South Bend Public 
Library, South Bend, Indiana. 

EDITOR of Publications, American Library 
Association Publishing Department. Man or 
woman to do final editing of manuscripts for 
books and pamphlets. Library degree and library 
experience required. Major in English or journal- 
ism. and editorial experience highly desirable. 
Starting salary $5480. 5 day, 35-hour week. 4 
weeks vacation. Apply Chief of Publishing De- 
partment, American Library Association, 50 E. 
Huron St, Chicago 11, Illinois, giving complete 
information about education and experience and 
business references. 

POSITION Opportunities: 

Director of Publicity (and contact person for 
Labor and Industry) Duties: Editing and lay-out 
work on monthly, printed library bulletin, news- 
paper releases, displays, radio and television pro- 
gram planning and participation. Group discus- 
sion leadership. Talks to civic and labor groups. 
Preparation of special subject lists. А challeng- 
ing position in a growing community. Salary 
range: $4,800-$5,100. Position open now. 

Book Promotion Librarian to head New Book 
room to be opened in October. Duties: Super- 
vision of new room and staff of two. Preparation 
of book reviews, book talks, and department dis- 
plays. Enthusiasm for books and people and an 
extensive knowledge of books necessary. Salary 
range: $4,200-$4,800. Position open in Septem- 
ber. 

Assistant Reference Librarian. Assistant in ref- 
erence department. Also at circulation desk and 
substitute help in “New Books” room. Position 
open in September. Salary range: $3,600-$4,000. 

Assistant Order and Catalog Librarian. Assist- 
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ant in Adult Cataloging and opportunity to learn 
book ordering. Occasional work in circulation 
and reference departments. Position open Oc- 
tober or sooner. Salary scale: $3,600-$4,000. 

The above positions are open at Lincoln Li- 
brary (Springfield’s Public Library), Springfield, 
Ilinois., 37 hour, 5 day week. Vacation, after 
one year, 26 working days (equivalent of one 
month). Library is under generous pension plan 
and Blue Cross-Blue Shield group plan. 


Southwest 


RAPIDLY expanding services throughout a 
growing public library system require increased 
professional staff. Applications are invited for: 
Cataloger; Branch Head for large branch; First 
Assistant for large branch; Bookmobile Librarian. 
Salary, hours, vacation, sick leave, retirement com- 
pare favorably with other large libraries. People 
with initiative, imagination, and an experimental 
approach to library service are urged to apply 
to Dallas Public Library, 1954 Commerce St., Dal- 
las, Texas. 

HEAD Librarian for large branch in large 
Southwestern city. Branch offers many oppor- 
tunities for development of services. College and 
library school degrees required. Beginning salary 
$4640; vacation; sick leave; retirement. Open 
October 1. B 119 

EXTENSION Librarian in large city offering 
numerous educational and cultural advantages. 
Fifth year degree in library science plus experi- 
ence required. Open October 1 at beginning 
salary of $4600. Five day week; sick leave; 
vacation; retirement. B 120 


Far West 


LIBRARIAN II (Children's Librarian)—to plan 
and direct the activities of a growing Children's 
Dept. Library degree and/or experience in Chil- 
dren's work. New building—good book budget 
—40 hr. week—15 days vacation—Salary $360 to 
$438 a month. Apply Librarian, Public Library, 
Chula Vista, California. 

LIBRARIAN I-Beginning position, doing gen- 
eral adult work, reference, book selection, catalog- 
ing. Library degree required. 40 hr. week—15 
days vacation—sick leave—State Retirement Plan— 
Salary $327 to $397 a month. Apply Librarian, 
Public Library, Chula Vista, California. 

LIBRARIAN, Grade I. Monthly salary range, 
$337—$417. First merit increase (to $355 per 
month) after six months of service. Fifteen work- 
ing days vacation, eleven paid holidays annually, 
and liberal sick leave and retirement benefits. 
Graduation from an accredited school of librarian- 
ship approved by the American Library Associa- 
tion. Apply at Orange County Personnel Depart- 
ment, 644 North Broadway, Santa Ana, Cali- 
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fornia, 
332. 

HEAD of Cataloging and order work. Gradu- , 
ate ALA accredited school. 5 day week; 3 weeks’ 
vacation; group insurance; State retirement; new 
building; $10,000 book budget. Salary $4880. ә 
$5250. Apply June E. Bayless, San Marino Pub- 
lic Library, San Marino, California. 

HEAD cataloger for public library in alert, 
rapidly expanding southern California community. 
Entrance salary $4100 to $4500, depending on 
experience. Incentive increments, 8 week vaca- 
tion, sick leave, state retirement. Book ‘budget 
$31,000. This is a provocative position in a grow- 
ing library system, rewarding for qualified person. 
Man or woman considered. Apply to Raymond 
M..Holt, Librarian, Pomona Public Library, 380 
N. Main St., Pomona, Calif. 

PUBLIC Library, Stockton and San Joaquin 
County, California. Experienced librarians needed 
for growing program in rapidly expanding city and 
county in Central California, 1% hours driving 
time from San Francisco Bay area and mountains. 
(1) Bookmobile Librarian—$4339-$5724 (2) Senior 
Librarians—Extension Work—$4080-$5124. 12 
working days annual sick leave, 12 working days 
annual leave, retirement system and health insur- 
ance available. Write Director of Library Service 
for application forms and details. 


Telephone KImberly 7-3311, extension 


Pacific Northwest 


CHILDREN’S librarian in small town located 
on Columbia River. Complete charge of chil- 
dren’s services with good book budget and ade- 
quate book stock, Salary $846 per month. Sick 
leave and retirement provisions. Library degree 
preferred. Write R. E. Jams, Librarian, Camas 
Public Library, Camas, Washington. 


Hawaii 


JUNIOR and senior catalog, reference and 
branch library positions available, also periodical 
and film librarian (man preferred). Salary $3450-. 
4950 depending on experience. Accredited li- 
brary school degree, U.S. citizenship required. 
Modern building; staff of 120 offers good oppor- 
tunity for supervision, promotion. Vacation, sick 
leave, retirement benefits. Community theatre, 
symphony, art academy, university and year-round 
sports provide ample choice for off-the-job living. 
Apply Librarian, Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 18, 
Hawaii. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Woman cataloger, 5th yr. B.S. in L.S., lan- 
guages, 9 yrs. exp. (4 adm.) Wishes change 
with some responsibility. Available Greater 
Boston in Fall, elsewhere within year. B 25-W 
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FOR THE YOUNGER 


LIBRARY COMFORT 


We at Sjöström of Philadelphia know that Johnny and Jane can 
and like to read. That's why our "New Life" library furniture includes 
quality-comfort juvenile items of inherent beauty, 
seen here at San Diego Public Library. 


John E. Sjöström Company, Inc. 
Pte NORTH TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 224 PA 


` 
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NAVAHO SISTER 

Evelyn Sibley Lampman. Illustrated by 
Paul Lantz. The moving story of Sad 
Girl, a Navaho orphan at the Chema- 
wa Indian School, who learns that no 
Navaho is ever without a family for all 
are sisters. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


COARSE GOLD GULCH 
‘Marion Garthwaite. Illustrations by 
Beth and Joe Krush. A brother and 
sister’s perilous journey from San Fran- 
cisco across the California gold fields 
in search of their father. 

Ages 8-12. $2.75 
BLACK FOX OF LORNE 
Marguerite de Angeli. Illustrated by 
the author, The heroic tale of two 
young Norsemen, twin brothers, ship- 
wrecked on the coast of Scotland in the 
10th century. By the Newbery Award- 
winning author-illustrator of The Door 
in the Hall and Book of Nursery and 
Mother Goose Rhymes. 

Ages 8-12. $2.95 
HOLLY RIVER SECRET 
Ann Durell. Illustrated by Ursula Koer- 
ing. Joey and her brothers track down 
the secrets of Gray Gull Inn and its 
pirate treasure in the swamps and 
woods of a South Jersey cranberry 
farm. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


THE STORY OF CAVES . 
Dorothy Sterling. Illustrated by Wini- 
fred Lubell. From ancient legend to 
modern spelunking, all about caves — 
how they are “made”, their strange in- 
habitants and formations. 

Ages 8-12. $3 


DOUBLEDAY 


A B C OF CARS AND TRUCKS 

Anne Alexander. 3-color illustrations 
throughout by Ninon. From Auto trail- 
er to Zone truck—a large, light-hearted 
alphabet book of cars and trucks in 
rhyme and picture. Ages 2-5. $2.50 


WHISTLE FOR THE TRAIN 

Golden MacDonald. Illustrated in 3 
colors throughout by Leonard Weis- 
gard. The progress of a busy little train, 
showing all the things, from children to 
a bumblebee, that it whistles out of its 
way. Ages 1-4. $2.50 


PEEK-A-BOO, A Child's First 
Picture Book 
Ethel and Leonard Kessler. Illustrated 
in 3 colors throughout by Leonard 
Kessler. For the very young — a picture 
book of a little boy playing "peek-a- 
boo" indoors and out and with Daddy. 
Ages 1-4. $2 


THE VILLAGE BAND MYSTERY 
Lee Kingman. Illustrated by Eric Bleg- 
vad. After the mystery of a fire and a 
set of missing band instruments is 
solved, Garnet learns the way really to 
"belong" in her new home. 


Ages 8-12. $2.75 
TABITHA'S HILL 
Ruth Langland Holberg. Illustrated by 
"Kurt Werth. Becky and a newly-arrived 
Irish girl have a happy and eventful 
Centennial celebration on Cape Ann. 
Ages 8-12. $2.75 
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Teo 


Excitement, Adventure, Entertainment, 
‘and Information for readers of all ages 





LUCKY SHOES 

Ray Millholland. Andy’s spirit of team- 
work and good sportsmanship proves 
even more important to his high school 


football team than his skill as a player. 
Ages 12-16. $2.50 


UP PERISCOPE 

Robb White. A former Navy officer's 
vivid novel of a 2,000 mile submarine 
mission through Japanese waters to 
steal a code from an enemy-held island. 


Ages 14-18. $2.75 


DARCY'S HARVEST 


Lynn Bronson. Illustrated by Paul Gal- 
done. The hard, lonely work of har- 
vesting the prunes held unexpected re- 
wards for Darcy when Mac and Larry 
come to work on her father's ranch. 
Ages 12-16. $2.75 


“THAT JONES GIRL” 


Elisabeth Hamilton Friermood. Illus- 
trated by Doris Reynolds. A romantic 
story of 1918 — of a shy girl who finds 
the courage to triumph in dramatics 
when the president of the senior class 
befriends her. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


FROZEN FIRE 


Armstrong Sperry. Illustrated by the 
author. Two young Americans dare the 
Amazon jungles in search of the “fro- 
zen fire” of diamonds and the hidden 
treasure of the Incas. 

Ages 12-16. $2.75 










Garden City, N.Y. 












MUSIC DICTIONARY 


Marilyn K. Davis with Arnold Broido, 
Illustrations on every page by Winifred 
Greene. Over 800 concise definitions of 
musical words, foreign terms and in- 
struments make up an invaluable dic- 


tionary. Gay, informative pictures. 


All ages. $3.50 


THE FAMILY TREASURY OF 


CHILDREN’S STORIES (3 volumes) 
Edited by Pauline Rush Evans. Illus- 
trated in color and black and white by 
Don Sibley. Including illustrations from 
original editions by such artists as 
Beatrix Potter, Wanda Gag, John Ten- 
niel. Separate endpapers for each vol- 
ume in color.—From Mother Goose to 
Kon-Tiki, a 3-volume anthology for 


every library. Over 1000 pages. 


$7.50 the set. 





Ф 

GEORGIE ТО THE RESCUE 
Robert Bright. Illustrated through- 
out by the author. ` 

Ages 2-б. $1.75 
LUCKY STARR AND THE 
BIG SUN OF MERCURY 
Paul French. Ages 14-18. $2.50 


SPOOK, THE MUSTANG 
Harlan Thompson. 

Ages 12-16. $2.50 
THE SEA AND ITS RIVERS 
Alida Malkus. 20° full-page illus- 
trations by the author. 

Ages 12-16. $2.75 
WORLDS WITHOUT END 
Isabel Barclay. Illustrated with 28 
decorative linecut maps by Rafael 
Palacios. High School ages. $3.95 
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NEW! GAYLORDS .- 


Plastic Display Letters 





| give Library Signs. ANT 
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6 Colors 


You Can Make Distinctive Colorful 3 Dimensional 
Posters, Bulletins and Signs AT LOW COST! 


DURABLE plastic letters are non-brittle, re- 
usable. Accurately formed. Used for all types 
of signs inside or outside, 


USED on bulletin boards, peg-boards, for 
desk signs, door signs, posters, and all types 
of displays. 

COLORS are white, red, blue, yellow, black 
and green. 


2 STYLES — Pin Back (with short pins, less 
apt to bend) for cork bulletin boards. Plain 
Back for non-porous surfaces. Simple and 







[ LIBRARY 
SUPPLIES 





GAYLORD BROS., 


‚ SYRACUSE N.Y. ——— 
“Tha house of ‘prompt, Желеу, personal se service" . 


quick to mount with special solvent supplied. 
Numbers also available. 


4 SIZES Heights: 34", 1", 142” and 2". 


INEXPENSIVE — Typical font of 117 letters 
1%" high only $4.35, postage paid. 


STORAGE CABINET for 
holding fonts of letters. 
Three-drawer design, 
measures 18” wide, 12” 


deep and 6" high. 





WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND PRICES 


INC. 








STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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COVER 


This sensitive photograph of a 
young girl reading in the stacks 
was taken by Ann Zane, Adapted 
to our use, it appeared originally 
in “More Power; Report of the 
Newark Public Library, 1946- 
1952.” 


Acceptance of an advertisement by 
the "ALA BULLETIN" does not imply 
endorsement of the: product by the 
American Library Association. 


The “ALA Bulletin" publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to librarians 
and those interested in the library 
world. It carries official news of the 
Association. Its authors' opinions 
should be regarded as their own, un- 
less ALA endorsement is specifically 
noted. The "Bulletin" is partially in- 
dexed in "Education Index," and "Li- 
brary Literature." 

Manuscripts of general interest are 
invited, When submitted, they will 
not be returned unless accompanied 
by return postage. 
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Ш PLEASE DO NOT TOUCH 





"A UNA 
i4 not a MUSEUM! 


Indeed not! Libraries are alive — they are to be used, 
The contents of their shelves are to be taken down, used, 
taken home, read, and oftimes subjected to rough treat- 
ment, Books do wear out — bindings have to be replaced. 
That's as it should be. The unworn book is the unread book, 





But . . . books can wear longer; can give better service; 
can be brighter and newer looking in spite of constant 
usage when you specify HOLLISTON ROXITE BUCKRAM 
with its infinite variety of colors and its built-in wearing 
qualities. 





HOLLISTON ROXITE BUCKRAM is a name to remember 
— it's one of the great family Оў.................................. 


HOLLISTON 
BINDING FABRICS 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO * PHILADELPHIA * MILWAUKEE * SAN FRANCISCO 
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Here’s why 
a child will use 
an adul 


Encyclopedia! 
M 


Гуе learned how to make a 
child an eager user of the basic reference work. I've learned how 
to help his growing mind, his inquisitive spirit. 


It's done by giving him a chance to become an exceptional 
adult. It's done by giving him The Àmericana when he comes in 
for a fact. For, when we give him The Americana, we are saying in 
effect, “We acknowledge your rapid approach to maturity. 
We know that you will rise to the challenge of a readable, 
grown-up encyclopedia." 











The growing child knows and respects quality. 

And he respects us for guiding him to a fine, thorough 
mature encyclopedia that—though it is written 

in clear language—does not talk down to him. Finally, 

having been guided to The Americana, having 

had its remarkable cross-index pointed out to 

him, all of his exceptional qualities respond 
to the opportunity to dig into his subject. 


I know. I've seen it happen 
time and time again. 


© Americana Corporation, 1956 






THE NEW 1956 
AMERICANA 


30 volumes 


25,500 pages 

60,000 artieles 

10,000 illustrations 
44,000 cross references 
300,000 index entries 


21,000 pages 
completely revised 
(1950-1956) 


* 


The Encyclopedia 
AMERICANA 


The International Reference Work 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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j fastape 
A self adhering cloth tape 


for fast, effective book repair. 


You're assured of longer and more'satisfac- 
tory service with FAS'TAPE-—both on the 
roll and on the book, FASTAPE has un- 
equaled adhesive strength; it really holds 
fast to the book being repaired. Cloth sur- 
face resists becoming gummy or tacky. Re- 
paired books won't stick together on the 
Shelf. Available in 12 beautiful new colors. 


SET-RITE 


СА 


A revolutionary 
NEW INK that 
will mark ANY 
surface —cloth, 
wood, metal or plastic. 


A brilliant white ink that's easy to apply; 
dries fast; resists flaking off, and will not 
smudge when coated with shellac or lacquer. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 







Celebrating Our 
Soth 


Anniversary 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
MADISON 1, WISCONSIN • NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 
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Free for All 


LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 


Further Changes Needed 


Congratulations on continued Bulletin improve- 
ment! The reorganization articles have been 
good, and Shaw’s on carrying through especially 
pertinent. He deserves all of our support, some- 
thing the 4th activities committee didn’t get. 

From a regional (heretical?) viewpoint, further 
changes are needed. Dues ought to reflect geogra- 
phy, scaled inversely with the distance from head- 
quarters. Regional conferences (as 1949) ought 
to be considered for every 3rd year. 

As a refugee from the Big 10 country, I know 
what ALA means to midwesterners. It doesn’t 
mean nearly as much out here. California Library 
Association membership, as of now, affords more 
opportunity for participation in professional think- 
ing than ALA, through district and state com- 


| mittees and meetings. However, ALA reorganiza- 


tion can mean more working members. The sub- 
groups may require definition of scope, but they 
can involve people currently inactive. When they 
do, it will be more difficult for Californians (and 
others) to remain provincially oriented, profession- 
ally. 

1 believe ALA needs “outposts.” Regional 
offices may be impractical, but some institutional 
agent besides the state association is required, 
perhaps the state library. Librarians in small and 
remote libraries know too little of ALA operations 
and personnel, and ignorance reinforces insularity. 
A 2-way channel for communication, with advice 
from a local source about how and whom to con- 
tact, would smooth the paths of inquiry and result 
in more effective use of ALA headquarters per- 
sonnel, more confidence in ALA, and more mem- 
bers. 

Yours for a better ALA. 

Cart W. HaMiLTON, librarian 
Stanislaus County Free Library 
Modesto, Calif. 


Headquarters Library 


Like Mr. Wezeman I find it difficult to under- 
stand the indifference of the ALA Staff to the 
Headquarters Library. Under Miss Geer the li- 
brary had become a useful tool. Indeed, if I were 
asked by my Board what direct service we had 
received from ALA I could cite only help received 
from Miss Geer. I think the progressive reduction ' 
in the scope and the support of the Headquarters 
Library is shortsighted. 

Ernest I. MLLER, director 
Cincinnati (Ohio) Public Library 


Our thanks to Reader Miller and others who 
have written on this subject. For new information, 
see the September issue, page 528. Ed. 
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425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE * CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


ACHERS? 


N 


Dear Friend: 


A well-meaning parent sometimes (inadvertently) hampers the work 
of modern teaching. 


In her eagerness to help, a mother may call up dim recollections of her own 
elementary learning, then try to guide her child into methods long 
since abandoned by advanced educators. 


As a means of avoiding this, the new thinking is to place in the 
Library, School and home a reference work that is: 


a) Edited for self-motivated use by the child, so that 
no parental guidance is needed. 


b) Edited to aid modern Unit-Teaching methods to encourage 
the child to “ао” rather than just to absorb. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR differs from most elementary reference works 
because it makes learning a thrilling adventure in which the child can 
participate. Because of this, many educators prefer it in school and 
library. And approve its placement in the home. 


Yours sincerely, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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We would guess that there are about four ideal 
stages in the life on an ALA staff member: Ad- 
justment, Discovery, Production and Return. 

The period of Adjustment is unusually diffi- 
cult. Most newcomers find that the work at 
hand bears little resemblance to library work 
proper. It is one thing to give library service 
to a local community, quite another to serve 
a nation-wide group of librarians. Here is not 
only a larger playing field but a new game and 
a new set of rules. | А 

There is a search for footing. In the place 
that was left behind, the roots could drive into 
stable earth. Here they must get their nour- 
ishment out of the moving tides of a national 
organization. This is not easy, yet there is an 
excitement and an exhilaration, a sense of 
urgency and wide significance which go with 
these great tides and which more than com- 
pensate the newcomer for whatever has been 
lost. 

The period of Discovery is an extension of 
Adjustment. The newcomer discovers that the 
20,000 members of ALA have hired him and 
all other staff members to provide for their na- 
tional needs. He discovers that ALA is no ex- 
ception to the pattern of democratic organiza- 
tion. It creaks and it groans and it repeats 
itself, but it is, for this small price, the servant 
and not the master of its members. And he 
discovers that in spite of all this it can move 
with foresight and effectiveness, producing 
when needed such ageless, historical docu- 
ments as the Library Bill of Rights. 

He discovers that few members of ALA 
have the time to know the organization as 
he must know it. It is like a local library, he 
finds, which is never as thoroughly understood 
by the community as it is by the library staff. 
So he knows that, as in all human affairs, toler- 
ance and faith must sit in the whole house. 

He becomes a . full-fledged staff member 
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when the period of orientation begins to assist 
rather than to obstruct his capacity for produc- 
tion. As a staff member, one of his chief re- 
sponsibilities is the establishment of work pri- 
orities. For he has already discovered that 
ALA, like all other healthy, growing organi- 
zations, demands more of itself than it can pro- 
duce. It is like a farmer who wants of every 
acre a ten-acre yield. 

He guides his production, therefore, towards 
those ends which promise the greatest good 
for the greatest number, But putting this prin- 
ciple in practice is sometimes painful and 
always difficult for he must subordinate the 
claims of the individual to the voice of the 
multitude, i 

Almost inevitably, the staff member reaches 
a time when he wants to return to the practice 
of local librarianship. This desire, which 
springs more from instinct than logic, heralds 
the beginning of the last stage in his head- 
quarters life. The time of its coming is un- 
predictable. It may be after months or after 
years of headquarters service. It may not 
come. But when it does it's a clear cry urging 
his return to the fountainhead of books and 
people. 

The period of Return, however, extends 
indefinitely. It reaches out into the field long 
after the staff member has gone. For the 
breadth of vision he has gained and the under- 
standing of the ALA that he carries with him, 
will, he hopes, prove valuable not only to a 
new position and new groups of librarians but, 
through them, to the growth and effectiveness 
of ALA. 

We have known these periods. And now 
that our own Return is upon us we wish in a 
spirit of gratefulness that all ALA members 
could have the same opportunity, a season of 
service in headquarters, a term of membership 
on the ALA staff. 
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Yours in а Budget Saving 





3] BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND 
PREBOUND QUALITY 


35 Fall Selections now Available 
IN THE “BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND” PREBOUND BOOK CLUB 


The Book Club started this year with a total 
of 60 books: 25 for spring—35 for fail. 
The 60 books are divided into five age 
groups with 12 titles in each group. The 
value of the 60 books is $171.90, but 
members of the Bound-To-Stay-Bound 
Prebound Book Club get them for only 
$156.60—:a saving of almost 10% in cash 
and more than that in time . . . any book 
not desired may be returned for full credit. 
Save time selecting books, save time mak- 


mile BOOK CARRIES THIS SEAL OF. QUALITY ` 





ing out individual orders, save money on the 
purchase price, save more money by get- 
ting Bound-To-Stay-Bound prebound books. 
The 35 fall books now available have a 
total value of $100.73. Your cost as a 
member is only $91.35—enough to buy 
extra books. Start with the fall selection 
or with the complete 1956 selection-—SEND 
FOR YOUR MEM- 
BERSHIP APPLICA- 
TION TODAY! 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
“BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND” PREBOUND BOOKS 
Jacksonville, Illinois 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


Memo to Members 





All of the proposed new divisions of ALA will come into existence on January 1, 1957, as 
& result of action just taken by the Executive Board of the Association. 


The Board, acting within its authority and responsibility to act for the Council between 
Council meetings has taken action to expedite the reorganization. Specifically, the 
Board has waived the petitioning process as a step in the formation of the divisions and 
directed that membership in all of the proposed divisions be offered for 1957. Membership 
dues notices, to go out in November, will include a conspectus on all of the divisions. 


In reaching the conclusion that waiving the petitioning process was justified, appropriate, 
and necessary, the Board considered the following points: 


The membership has firmly accepted the divisional concept of the Management 
Survey. 


fhe Steering Committee has accepted the proposed divisions as desirable ones. 


The questionnaire poll of last spring showed more than enough membership interest in 
these divisions to make entirely reasonable the assumption (with one exception) that 
the petitioning process would be only a formality. 


In accepting the recommendation of the Steering Committee at Miami Beach concerning - 
the present divisions, Council did not insist upon the petitioning process; the Board 
took that precedent into consideration. 


Establishment of various divisions over two menbership years would add complications 
confusing to the membership and would add to money and staff costs in so far as 
membership solicitation, dues notices, membership records, are concerned. 


The Board believes, also, that the members of ALA confidently expect to have a full 
thoice of divisions available to them for the 1957 membership year. 


You will recsll that Council at Miami Beach voted, "That all of the present divisions 
(except the Division of Libraries for Children and Young People), plus the Children's 
Library Association and the Association of Young People's Librarians, be recognized as 
' divisions in the reorganized ALA on the assumption that a field of responsibility state- 
ment satisfactory to the Council can be worked out by each division prior to the 
Midwinter 1957 Meeting." 


The above action by Council at Miami Beach, plus its acceptance of a petition for one new 
division, established the following divisions: 


American Association of School Librarians; Association of 

College and Reference Libraries; Association of Young People's 
Librarians; Children's Library Association; Division of 

Cataloging and Classification; Hospital Libraries Division; Library 
Education Division; Library Reference Services Division; Public 
Libraries Division. 


The present action of the Executive Board establishes the following divisions: 


Acquisitions and Resources; Adult Education; Library 
Administration; Specialized Libraries; State Library 
Agencies 


The Board's action was predicated "on the assumption that a field of responsibility state~ 


ment satisfactory to the Council can be worked out by each division prior to the Midwinter 
1957 meeting or the Kansas City 1957 meeting and with the further assumption that memberships 
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in each division for 1957 total at least 500 (excepting State Library Agencies)". There was 
the further provision “that this action shall not conflict with the results of the menber- 
ship poll now under way on Acquisitions and Resourcés." Тһе last provision referred to a 
“poll under way in August-September to determine membership sentiment on whether there should 
be separate divisions (one for Acquisitions and Resources and one for Cataloging and 
Classification) or a single division for Acquisitions, Cataloging and Technical Services. 


Organizing Committees are necessary to carry out the establishment of the divisions. The 
following are among tbe responsibilities of these Committees: 


Draft an Interim Statement of Field of Responsibility for the Committee on 
Organization. 

Draft simple bylaws that can serve until a more complete document can be prepared. 
Serve as Executive Committee for the division until officers are elected. 

Convene the members at Midwinter 1957 for further organizational and program business. 
Prepare divisional program and budget materials for the fall 1956 meeting of the 
Program Evaluation and Budget Committee. 


Upon invitation of President Shaw, the following have agreed either to serve as the 
Organizing Committees or to undertake the formation of such Committees: 


Acquisitions and Resources - Awaiting the results of the poll 


Adult Education - - Adult Education Section, PLD 

Library Administration — ALA Board on Personnel Administration 
Library Reference Services ~ Mary Radmacher and Louis Shores 
Specialized Libraries ~ Art Reference Hound Table 

State Library Agencies ~ National Association of State Libraries 


Ihe dates of the four regional conferences to discuss the Library Services Act have been 
announced by Ralph Dunbar, Chief, Library Services Division of USOE. They are as follows: 


Washington, D. C., September 20-22; Nashville, Tennessee, September 27-29; Sacramento, 
California, October 11-13; Kansas City, Missouri, October 29-31. Two representatives from 
each state will be invited to these conferences in their regions. The Coordinating Com- 
mittee for the Library Services Act (the members of this Committee and the Committee func- 
tions were announced on this page in September) met at ALA Headquarters September 7 and 8 
to discuss plans for cooperation with the Library Services Division and for coordination of 
all Association activities in the implementation of the Library Services Act. Plans were 
also projected for a meeting during the Midwinter Conference with representatives of the 
groups directly concerned with the implementation of the Act. 


Librarians will be much interested in Don Murray's "Supermarket of Knowledge and Dreams" - 
an account of what makes the East Orange, New Jersey, Public Library "the liveliest place 
in town," and how "good merchandising" is doing the same thing for libraries in many parts 
of America. See this fine article in the November Reader's Digest to be published October - 
23. 

Jed de ж + + + 
This issue of the ALA Bulletin is the last to go out under the editorship of Ranson 
Richardson. He leaves ALA Headquarters October 19 to become Associate Director of the Flint 
(Michigan) Publie Library. Coming from the Meriden (Connecticut) Public Library in 
February of 1952, Mr. Richardson created and maintained an improved ALA Bulletin. His ser- 
vices to the Association have been marked by ability and imagination in high degree. Те 
Association will miss him at Headquarters but will gain from his active participation in 
Association affairs. Our best wishes go with him as he returns to the field. We shall 
hope to have a new Editor very soon. Suggestions and applications to the Executive Secre- 


tary from the members will be most welcome and appreciated. 
p^ 


. David Н. Clift 
September 17, 1956 . | Executive Secretary 
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Save 9 6 % and still have all the news 


When you’re using The New York Times 
on microfilm, you’re saving 96% of the 
space it takes to store the full-sized 
newspaper. 


.Amd you stil have everything that’s 
published every day in “the newspaper 
of record.” In a few compact, easy to 
handle reels you are storing the entire 
contents of each day’s Late City Edition 
—the same edition used in compiling the 
famous New York Times Index. 


And your news file is always complete, 
and up to date! A new reel of The 
New York Times on Microfilm is made 
up every ten days, and mailed to sub- 
scribers within 4 days of the period it 
covers. 


The cost? A year’s subscription start- 
ing with the current month comes to only 
$180 (outside the U.S., $185). The invest- 
ment pays for itself quickly. For in addi- 
tion to saving all that valuable storage 
space, you save all the cost of binding 
and repairing newsprint copies. Micro- 
film really lasts. 


Why let another month go by without 
adopting this space-saving, convenient 
way of keeping the news on file? Your 
order will receive our prompt and care- 
ful attention. 


Che New Hork Cimes 


ON MICROFILM 
229 West 43rd Street, New York 36, №. Y. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


Mr. Fessler is reference librarian of the Li- 
brary of The Cooper Union for the Advance- 
ment of Science and Art in New York City. 
He has been associated with the Reprint Ex- 
pediting Service as Reprint Expediter since 
| its inception. 


Not that it will ever happen, but the situa- 
tion is imaginable in which books, by such 
masters as Shakespeare, Aristotle, Dickens, 
and company, were to go out-of-print; become 
unavailable in bookstores generally, and ob- 
tainable occasionally only on the second-hand 
book market at outrageous prices. Also im- 
aginable is the havoc such a situation would 
-wreak on the libraries of the world. These 
books and others of like quality would, be- 
cause of their rarity, have to be kept under 
lock and, key. School curricular programs 
would have to be drastically revised, and last 
but not at all least, the emotional and intel- 
lectual lives of generations would thereby 
suffer through lack of contact with the ac- 
knowledged great writers and thinkers. A ca- 
lamity devoutly to be shunned, all will cer- 
tainly agree. 

To be sure, thousands of worthwhile books 
have ‘already receded into limbo probably 
never to be revived, as librarians everywhere 
have already learned, and so to a degree, this 
deplorable situation does exist. It is the lively 
demand for such books that maintains the 
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by Aaron L. Fessler 


wo” 
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Expediting Service 


flourishing antiquarian book trade. In its 
short life of a little more than a year, the 
R.E.S. (Reprint Expediting Service) has re- 
ceived literally hundreds of requests for as- 
sistance in persuading publishers to bring 
them back. 

But things in this commercial world being 
as they are, there are, understandably, few 
publishers who are ready, willing or able to 
invest sizable amounts of money to reprint 
items which on the basis of obvious demand, 
have outlived their sales lives ond have there- 
fore gone out-of-print. Before he will do so, 
a publisher must needs be convinced that a 
market exists for such books. 

This is precisely the reason for the R.E.S. 
Brought into existence in April 1955 by virtue 
of the heroic efforts of Messrs. Alton Keller 
(of the Library of Congress), John Cory (New 
York Public Library) and Jerome K. Wilcox 
(College of the City of New York), the R.E.S. 
has since been gathering information from 
librarians all over the country concerning their 
out-of-print book needs. This information, 
after tabulation, is then transmitted to all the 
copyright-owning publishers involved, both by 
letters and the quarterly issues of the R.E.S. 
Bulletin. | 

Briefly, the service operates as follows: At 
its inception, libraries generally were invited 
to submit no more than 10 titles of out-of- 
print books which on the basis of their own 
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knowledge and experience, and continued 
long-time demand, they deemed indispensable. 
Since then titles of more and more of these 
books continue to pour into the files of the 
Service which reaches out from its present 
part-time headquarters in the Cooper Union 
Library in New York City. Questionnaires 
containing only a few of these titles are dis- 
tributed quarterly to a representative sample 
of 350 college, university, public and special 
libraries covering the nation. These libraries 
are requested to indicate their willingness to 
purchase one or more copies of the titles in 
which they are interested (if they should be- 
come available) and to signify their preference 
for paper-backed or hard-cover editions. 
Member publishers are also invited to sub- 
mit out-of-print titles on their lists which they 
are tentatively planning to reprint but hesi- 
tate to do so barring evidence of definite 
demand. All non-confidential information 
pertaining to library demand for their titles 
is then made available to them on demand. 
Reports are then prepared for the pub- 
' lishers of the books based on the tallies of the 
returned questionnaires, apprising them of 
the apparent demand for their books. They 
are in turn requested to indicate their will- 
ingness either to reprint the book or else 
release the reprint rights to any other inter- 
ested publisher. Having thus accomplished 
its function as a fact-gathering and liaison 
agency between librarians and publishers, the 
R.E.S. then acts in accordance with its third 
function, namely the transmission of its find- 
ings to all interested parties, via the R.E.S. 
Bulletin, each issue of which contains a com- 
plete report concerning each title surveyed in 
the previous: questionnaires. The Bulletin also 


permits the Service to act as a clearing-house ` 


for all information and activity in the re- 
prints field since each issue also contains in 
addition to special feature articles by various 
experts in the field and reports of special 
studies undertaken by other bodies, a list of 
books reprinted during the previous quarter, 
which aims to be as complete as the part- 
' time activity of the Reprint Expediter and 
the cooperation of publishers at large can 
make it, At the time of this writing, the 
Service has completed the survey of 124 out- 
of-print books with gratifying results. Ар- 
proximately 15 of these have either been 
reprinted or will shortly be thanks to the 
encouraging reception given by publishers to 
this project. The reprints include such: staple 
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items as Sheperd’s “Historical Atlas” (Barnes), 
Frank Могіѕ “The Pit,” Julian’s Dictionary 
of Hymnology (Dover). Others soon to ар-„ 
pear are Spingarn’s Critical essays of the 
Seventeenth Century, Haskins’ Renaissance 
of the 12th. century, et al. i 
The role of the publishers in the estab- 
lishment and success of the service cannot 
be minimized. When Mssrs. Keller, Cory 
and Wilcox, speaking in the name of the 


‘ALA Board on Acquisition of Library Ma- 


terials persuaded the 15 or so committees of 
other library groups already operating in this 
general area to leave the field in favor of the 
Committee on Reprinting which they proposed 
to create, they turned to Dan Lacy of the 
American Book. Publisher's Council and Mr. 
King of the American Textbook Publisher's 
Institute for advice and guidance in enlisting 
publisher support. This support was quickly 
forthcoming in the form of financial grants 


.amounting to hundreds of dollars to supple- 


ment the $25.00 fee which libraries were 
asked to pay in yearly subscription to the 
Bulletin in order to defray the expense of a 
small part-time staff and put the project on 
its feet. 

(To date, the Service is: supported by ap- 
proximately 65 libraries, college, university 
and public; 40 publishers, and 5 ALA Di- 
visions.) Following this initial evidence of 
support, thé original Committee appointed 
the writer to act as Reprint Expediter under 
the direct supervision of the Committee on 
Reprinting consisting of N. Whitten, 
(Cooper Union Library), chairman; John 
Fall (New York Public Library), and Joseph 
Brewer (Queens College Library.) 

In order to keep the Committee continually 
apprised of reprinting needs in the various 
broad-subject areas such as medicine, law, 
music, children's and young people's litera- 
ture, etc., the Committee has asked that in- 
dividuals representing librarians ‘in these 
fields, -viz., the Medical Library Assn., Ameri- 
can Assn. of Law Librarians, Theater Li- 
brary Assn., etc. be appointed to a panel of 
consultants whose function it is to (a) deter- 
mine the reprint needs in these areas, and (b) 
keep the Reprint Expediter informed of same. 

Gratifying as the consequences of this 
project has been to date, there are, of course, 
the inevitable problems. 

Major in this category is the necessity of 
imposing a large fee of $25.00 on libraries 
for membership and participation. That this 
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is too large a fee is evident from the fact 
that none but the larger, wealthier libraries 
have been able to subscribe thus limiting the 
‘size and therefore the usefulness of the Serv- 
ide. Publishers will not continue to support 
a project which is limited to too small an 
audience. Much broader participation among 
libraries is therefore mandatory if the venture 
is to succeed. To permit this a plan was sub- 
mitted by the Committee and via Edwin 
Williams, chairman of the Board on Acquisi- 
tions to the ALA Executive Board whereby 
fees to libraries would be drastically reduced 
and those to publishers hiked. This plan 
also provides for the full-time services of the 
Reprint Expediter. 

A second problem is that relating to the 
significance, sales-wise, of the results obtained 
by questionnaire. How large an edition can 
a publisher reprint on the basis of the rela- 
tively small sample of libraries canvassed? 
The answer to this question, it is hoped, will 
be forthcoming in the space of a few years. 
Arrangements have been made with publishers 
to report regularly their sales of titles re- 
printed as a result of R.E.S. activity. These 
figures will be correlated with questionnaire 


returns so that a formula, however tentative, 
can be arrived at which can be used to pre- 
dict future sales. 

Thirdly, more librarians as well as pub- 
lishers must cooperate with the R.E.S. both in 
returning questionnaires and keeping the 
Expediter continually informed as to reprint- 
ing plans and activities. Of the 350 libraries 
regularly canvassed, only about 140 make an 
effort to respond regularly. While this is a 
goodly percentage, it is felt that a 75 to 85% 
return would better indicate library demand. 
Publishers, on their side, neglect to provide 
the R.E.S. with information concerning their 
reprinting activities. Thus it becomes neces- 
sary for the Expediter to ferret out this data 
from a variety of sources at great expense of 
time and effort. 

None of these problems, however, is im- 
possible of solution, and it is generally agreed 
that with continued effort on the part of all 
concerned, the solutions will almost suggest 
themselves, The first year of operation has 


given glowing promise for the establishment 
of a service mutually beneficial to both makers 
and users of books and to the society and 
culture in which we live. 
















has more body... 


Write for free Book Repair Booklet and 
Bro-Dart complete Library Supply Catalog. 
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V&IBRARY EFFICIENCY DIVISION 


90 E. Alpine Street — Newark 5, N J 
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BIND-ART 9 
Liquid Plastic Adhesive 


Repairs loose binding . . . 
Binds periodicals or loose sheets into one volume. 


Completely transparent . . . Easy to use. 


BOOK AID? Cloth Tape 


Now in ten rich colors . . . the same striking shades binderies 
use when rebinding. A perfect adhesive . . . will never bleed... 
easy to letter on and comes in all sizes. 


1899 So. Sepulveda Blvd. — Los Angeles 25, Calif 
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A National Plan for 
Library Recruiting 


by John Harvey 


John Harvey, Head Librarian of the State College in Pittsburg, Kansas, 
is chairman of the Joint Committee on Library Work as a Career. 


The goal of library recruiting is to secure an over-supply of well- 
qualified library school applicants, to secure such a large number of 
applicants that library schools can be quite selective in their admission 
practices and still fill all professional vacancies with fine candidates. 

Our little library schools with their many vacant chairs testify to 
the contrast of the present picture with the hoped-for future. Library 
school enrollment has not increased in recent years and we still have 
several vacancies for every graduate. What can we do about it? 

Since recruiting began in earnest ten years ago, recruiting efforts 
have been numerous and well meant but have brought us no closer 
to our goal. Most of these efforts have been sporadic and unco- 
ordinated, individual recruiters and committees working independently 
and making small headway against the problem. Perhaps a more 
drastic step is needed. Perhaps, instead of the sporadic, unconnected, 
and uncoordinated efforts of the past, we should attack the recruiting 
problem on a national basis. 

In support of this viewpoint we may point out that the shortage of 
librarians touches every section of the country, every type of library 
work, every type of library, It is a national problem rather than a 
localized one. Therefore, it logically calls for a national solution, a 
profession-wide plan. All aspects of the profession face the same 
crisis, so all aspects of the profession should work together in finding a 
solution. 

And since we do not have a profession-wide plan, it is certainly in 
order to discuss the possibility of establishing one. The Joint Com- 
mittee on Library Work as a Career, the profession’s recruiting com- 
mittee, has recognized the need for a national plan and has studied the 
problem but has not yet presented one. The difficulties of outlining 
a workable plan and of finding financial backing for it have been suffi- 
ciently great that we can easily understand a lack of progress toward 
activating a plan by the Joint Committee or by the American Library 
Association. Perhaps description of the suggestions given here will 
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stimulate discussion and lead to more serious 
consideration of such a plan. 

Perhaps its establishment would bring 
greater concentration on recruiting problems, 
both in and outside the profession. Only with 
national leadership can the entire profession 
be welded into one recruiting team, and only 
through national library officials can an appeal 
be made to agencies outside the profession for 
aid in solving our problems. Only with na- 
tional supervision can the proper data be col- 
lected from the entire profession to provide a 
basis for an intelligent recruiting program. 
With national leadership we also could work 
more effectively against the limitations under 
which recruiters operate, including the un- 
favorable popular stereotypes of libraries and 
librarians. 

All of this activity suggested at the national 
level would not mean that recruiting itself 
should not be done locally. On the contrary, 
most recruiting will always be done at the 
local, grassroots level. It must be done there. 
A national recruiting plan would have as one 
of its most important requirements that re- 
cruiting work be done where the recruits are— 
out in the thousands of school, college, and 
public libraries of the land. Only with in- 
creased recruiting by thousands of librarians in 
the field can any national recruiting program 
succeed, 

The following discussion will be divided 
into two main parts: the prerequisites to a 
national plan and the plan itself. 

Before describing the plan and its prerequi- 
sites, let me make clear that they are my own 
idea, and no one else is responsible for them. 
They do not represent the opinion of the Joint 
Committee on Library Work as a Career, nor 
that of the American Library Association, nor 
that of any other group. While I have dis- 
cussed them with several recruiters, no one but 
myself is responsible for them. Also, they do 
not commit anyone to a course of action; they 
are ишениш only and should be discussed 
as such. А 


- 


THE PREREQUISITES 


As part of a national plan there are certain 
pre-conditions or activities which must be 
present or must be carried out before a national 
plan can be successful. It is important that 
these pre-conditions be recognized. Their ex- 
planation should allow us to see where the 
profession stands now in terms of prepared- 
ness for success in nationwide recruiting. 
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This is not to say that we cannot begin the 
operation of a national plan without solving the 
problems presented by these prerequisites, but 
that the plan will be more successful if we can 
meet several of them before it is launched. 
And it could well be one of the jobs of a 
national recruiting organization to work out 
partial or preliminary answers to some of the 
problems listed here and to encourage their 
serious study by the profession. 

The following will be discussed in order in 
this comprehensive listing: 


l. Evidence that librarianship is sufficiently 
important to society to warrant develop- 
ment of a strong national recruiting pro- 
gram. 

. Evidence that a large number of interesting 

and well paid jobs are available. 

The awareness of the profession of our un- 

favorable personnel situation. 

. The interest of all national library groups in 

ending this shortage. 

. Establishment of a close working relation- 
ship with representatives of the guidance 
field. 

6. Information on job requirements, on educa- 
tion, experience, intelligence, and other 
skills necessary for satisfactory performance. 

7. Statistics on the number and kinds of vacan- 
cies each year. : 

8. Description of the proper role of each 
recruiting group and the techniques found 

. most successful for that group. 

9. A national cooperative recruiting organiza- 
tion to implement the national plan. 
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Evidence that librarianship is sufficiently im- 
portant to society to warrant development of a 
strong national recruiting program. Many li- 
brarians will be surprised that anyone would 
question the importance of libraries, but if we 
look closely at several typical public libraries 
in small communities, we can understand this. 
Often these libraries seem to carry on no im- 
portant function for the community at all, 
being patronized by only a small fraction of 
the citizenry who obtain escape fiction there. 

However, the purposes of libraries suggest 
that they are worthy of support. Inevitably, 
libraries provide an educational, informational, 
or recreational service needed by a complex 
society becoming increasingly dependent upon 
information and upon trained personnel for its 
operation and on wholesome recreational fa- 
cilities for profitable use of its leisure time. 

The contributions of the more alert and well 
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supported library staff to the life of the com- 
munity around it are sufficiently important to 
support our contention that libraries are worth 
recruiting for. Contributions during World 
War II were impressive. Contributions to the 
industrial and educational worlds alone have 
encouraged large investments in library facili- 
ties. Such contributions have provided ex- 
amples of the type of service possible in all 
libraries. 


The second prerequisite is the presence of a 
large number of interesting and well paid 
professional vacancies. Again we have some 
trouble proving this fact even though most 
librarians take it for granted. For how many 
challenging, well paid, and interesting jobs 
does the profession support? Certainly only a 
relatively small portion of the full time library 
positions in this country fit that description. 
Many library positions now require so much 
routine clerical work that they are not attrac- 
tive to the ambitious and imaginative young 
person. They are dull and monotonous and 
attract second rate people. 

Before we can hope to interest the more 
promising members of each college graduating 
class we must have positions open which carry 
good salaries. Only a small proportion of our 
positions pay over $5000 per year and many 
pay less than $1000 per year. Some pay 
nothing. Of course, some of our administrative 
positions now meet this requirement, but how 
many professional assistantships, positions in 
small libraries, or even department headships 
meet such a requirement? 

We can hope that librarianship is continuing 
its climb, begun 75 years ago, toward respect- 
ability among the professions, This means, for 
our present purposes, that we may hope for 
the number of worthwhile positions to increase 
in the future. But putting our own house in 
order by reducing clerical work in the profes- 
sional positions, by making library work of 
professional importance in the community, and 
by paying well, should be on the program of 
every library. І 

A third prerequisite is awareness by the 
profession as a whole of our unfortunate per- 
sonnel situation. The entire profession must be 
aware of our shortage of well-qualified librar- 
ians before it can be expected to show an in- 
terest in recruiting. 

We seem to stand better here than in certain 
other areas. Many, and perhaps most, li- 
brarians know of this shortage. That they 
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quite realize its magnitude, however, is ques- 
tionable. That they know there are several 
thousand professional library positions vacant 
now, is doubtful. And that they know there 
are many persons now filling professional po- 
sitions who are not well qualified for them, 
because of sub-standard educational attain- 
ment or personality difficulties is again doubt- 
ful. 

To this shortage must be added the thou- 
sands of school library positions which are 
filled by half-time or “no-time” librarians, the 
thousands of small public libraries open less 
than 20 hours per week and manned by un- 
trained housewives, the unaccredited colleges 
with their inferior library facilities, the hun- 
dreds of children’s library positions going beg- 
ging, several thousand elementary schools need- 
ing both library and librarian, and the special li- 
brarians who spend most of their time doing 
clerical work. 

Is this satisfactory? Are you aware now that 
we have a shortage of challenging positions? 


Another prerequisite is the interest of all 
parts of the profession in ending our shortage. 
All national library associations must be con- 


~ 


vinced of the need for strenuous efforts to over- ` 


come this shortage. 
Association may lead the way, but all the na- 
tional, state, and district library associations, 
especially the more localized associations with 
their better membership coverage in each city 
and state, must be enlisted in the campaign. 
All of these associations and their members 
must be made to feel an involvement in this 
problem and must agree to help carry out a 
national plan for launching a major attack on it. 


Another prerequisite is to develop closer re- 
lations with the nation’s guidance and personnel 
men, There are several reasons for this. First, 
to do successful recruiting, we need to know 
more than we now know about the circum- 
stances surrounding successful recruiting. We 
need to know more about how it is done in 
other fields, and studies of their methods should 
be conducted, 

Also, we need to learn more about the vo- 
cational decision. We know very little about 
the reasons why persons enter librarianship. 
To be sure, we have evidence indicating that 
the personal influence of parents, librarians, 
and teachers and the experience of working in 
a library are important in sending students to 
library school. But what do we know about 
the ages at which future librarians make their 
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vocational decisions? Or which occupations 
are our usual competitors for these students? 

~ Just what are the factors influencing persons 
toward librarianship and away from it? What 
are the characteristics of those persons likely 
to be susceptible to the appeals of librarianship 
and on whom we should concentrate? And 
what types of persons can we forget about, 
persons not likely to be successful in librar- 
ianship? If we can find out more about the 
circumstances surrounding the vocational de- 
cision, we can do a more efficient job of xe- 
cruiting. 

A third reason is the key position occupied 
by the guidance counselor in giving students 
vocational advice. This counselor can send 
many.recruits to librarianship if he has been 
properly sold on its merits. There is the chal- 
lenge. We must make a convert of him. 

l.am not demanding that we obtain the 
answers to all of these questions before ac- 
tivating a national plan, merely suggesting that 
success will come more easily if we can obtain 
answers or partial answers before starting. 


We need to know more about the character- 
istics of persons successful in the different types 
of library positions. This means simply that 
we need to know more about the job require- 
ments in each job. Otherwise, how can we 
know what we are recruiting for? 

The personnel director in the modern library 
seeks personnel for specific vacancies with de- 
tailed job descriptions of requirements in terms 
of educational attainment, experience, intelli- 
gence, and specific skills. If we are to do 
intelligent recruiting we should know the 
characteristics of successful librarians in each 
field so that we will know what we are re- 
cruiting for. Ме should know how much ex- 
perience, education, intelligence, and other 
abilities are required for a successful cataloger, 
reference librarian, administrator, circulation 
librarian, or school librarian. 

We need standardized tests which will allow 
us to distinguish between those who will be 
successful in a particular type of work and 
those who will not be. We need a detailed 
description of the successful cataloger, refer- 
ence librarian, etc., so we will know a promis- 
ing recruit when we see one. As it is now, we 
recruit anyone who has a college education, 
whether or not be has the characteristics lead- 
ing to success. No wonder we have so many 
professionals who have "escaped" into librarian- 
ship. 
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Of course, librarians will need to use the 
knowledge of the guidance and personnel man 
to aid in collecting the information necessary 
to reach these conclusions. So we must work 
with these men in this area also. 

I realize that it is difficult to describe the 
characteristics of the successful cataloger, for 
instance, since we have not necessarily de- 
cided what the catalog itself should do, or what 
should be the cataloger's duties. Until each 
type of library work finds its proper niche in 
the library world, we will have difficulty de- 
scribing its job requirements. So again we 
cannot demand full knowledge before activat- 
ing a national plan, but are merely suggesting 
that more knowledge will make us more suc- 
cessful recruiters. 


We cannot draw up a program of recruit- 
ment until we know how mang positions of 
each type are vacant each year. We must have 
some idea how many jobs should be filled 
before we start recruiting. And we need to 
project recruiting quotas on a five-year or ten- 
year basis, all of which calls for a more accu- 
rate idea than we now have of the number of 
library positions available to be filled with well- 
qualified candidates. Are 1000 librarians 
needed now, or 10,000, 18,000, 30,000, or 
what is an accurate estimate of the short- 


age? 
If recruiting quotas are to be suggested for 
various professional associations, regional 


groups, or types of library groups, these esti- 
mates on shortages will become essential to us. 
Such quota assignment will be a desirable way 
to arouse an interest in recruiting by specialized 
groups of librarians, though many special and 
medical librarians are already very active in 
recruiting. 

As a part of this quota assignment, we also 
need to know the number of vacancies broken 
down by type of library and type of work. We 
need to know how many public library refer- 
ence librarians are needed, how many school 
librarians, special librarians in finance, etc. 
Groups concentrating their recruiting efforts 
among persons with special training in these 
fields need this information. 

This specific information will also be needed 
in identifying those areas with many vacancies 
and those with relatively few. There are un- 
doubtedly certain fields where great shortages 
exist. Perhaps chemistry librarians, children's 
librarians, catalogers, and school librarians are 
in greatest demand now. Perhaps administra- 
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tive positions have the smallest numbers of va- 
cancies and require least recruiting concern. 

Much more intelligent recruiting can be 
done if we know the number and kind of 
vacancies we are trying to fill, at least to the 
extent of carefully derived estimates. 


We need also to know more about how to 
recruit. We have hundreds of articles on what 
librarians have done in recruiting, but how 
many of them tell what success they had? How 
many have evaluated the recruiting technique 
used and measured its success against that of 
of other techniques? If we are to set up a 
national plan for library recruiting, this plan 
should surely suggest which recuiting tech- 
niques have been found to be most successful. 
We should recommend techniques used suc- 
cessfully and warn recruiters of those tech- 
niques usually unsuccessful. 

Further, we need to know the place of each 
recruiting group in the national picture. How 
can college librarians be used to best advan- 
tage? What is the proper place of the school 
librarian in the recruiting picture? Of the 
music librarian? The acquisitions librarian? 
What is the proper role of each in recruiting? 


Finally, a sponsoring organization will be 
necessary for our national recruiting program. 
This could be a separate organization set up by 
the profession for the single purpose of imple- 
menting the national plan, a National Recruit- 
. ing Office, Or, the American Library Associa- 
tion could act as the sponsoring organization. 
Or it could be the Joint Committee on Library 
Work as a Career, already containing as mem- 
bers the recruiting representatives of eighty- 
eight library associations. Such an organiza- 
tion must have the respect and cooperation of 
all parts of the library profession and must be 


able to plan recruiting activities involving: 


association recruiting committees from the en- 
tire profession, 

One further essential may be pointed out, 
one which was proven a stumbling block for 
previous well meant attempts to activate a na- 
tional recruiting plan. Financial backing in 
some quantity will be necessary to support the 
coord'nating office, its activities and staff. A 
full time paid staff will be required to prepare 
publie relations materials and to coordinate re- 
cruiting activities. | 

All of this suggests foundation support or 
contribution in some quantitv from the partici- 
pating associations, or perhaps a combination 
of the two plus assistance from industry or from 
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organizations interested in community and 
educational prosperity. Without such support, 
the plan cannot be activated, at least in its full 
form. Without this income, the voluntary na- 
tional coordinating activities of the Joint Соп» 
mittee on Library Work as a Career must con- 
tinue to suffice. i 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A NATIONAL PLAN 


We have discussed the prerequisites, now 
for the plan itself, much of which can be 
divined from the foregoing discussion. 

Surprisingly enough, my suggestions for a 
national plan involve only a few departures 
from the present system of voluntary recruit- 
ment, only a shifting from low into high gear 
with national coordination. We may discuss 
these points briefly: 


1. A National Recruiting Office should be 
established with a Director, professional and 
clerical help. Establishment of this office could 
be accomplished under the supervision of 
either the Joint Committee on Library Work 
as a Career or the American Library Associa- 
tion or perhaps under some other agency. This 
office should be responsible to a_ national 
policy-making committee which would draw up 
the detailed national plan and exercise general 
supervision over its operation. 

2. The plan would call essentially for waging 
an intensive recruiting campaign to increase 
the number of promising students entering li- 
brary schools. 

In carrying out the plan, the two principal 
functions of the national office would be (1) to 
direct and coordinate the work of recruiting 
groups in the field and (2) to develop a na- 
tional public relations program. · 

8. While participation would be voluntary 
by the library schools, associations, divisions, 
round tables, and libraries of the profession, 
before the plan were activated it would be 
desirable to secure their agreement to partici- 
pate. Representing these groups, there would 
be perhaps 75-100 committees working with 
the national office. This office would encour- 
age the establishment of additional committees 
in state and national library associations and 
library schools lacking them now and would - 
hope to enlist the services of all professional 
librarians now working in the nation's libraries. 

The national office would plan and supervise 
the operation of a program of intensive re- 
cruiting activity involving all of its cooperating 
committees. In this supervision the national 
office would send field workers to give instruc- 
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tion to recruiters in planning and executing 
successful campaigns. The national office 
would advise on the establishment of speakers’ 
“bureaus, recruiting teas, local publicity cam- 
paigns, scholarships, internships, library ca- 
reer. days, etc. and would offer advice on good 
recruiting methods. 

4. As a part of its function, the national office 
would collect data on vacancies by type of 
library and position, and would establish rea- 
sonably accurate estimates of the number of 
positions becoming vacant each year. It would 
also attempt to determine the qualifications for 
filling these positions successfully. 

With these estimates in hand it would then 
establish an annual recruiting quota in terms 
of specific types of positions and the qualifica- 
tions to fill them. This quota for each kind of 
position would be publicized and would serve 
as an incentive to all recruiters, The quota 
broken down by kind of position would be used 
with the various kind of librarv and kind of 
work associations and round tables as an incen- 
tive to intensive activity with persons having 
suitable qualifications for these positions. 

Presumably the national plan would call for 
heaviest concentration of attention on the areas 
in librarianship with the greatest shortages. 

An important part of such a plan might be 
the establishment of an annual national library 
career week on which recruiting efforts for the 
year could be focused in schools and libraries 
all over the country. 

5. The second important function of the 
national office would be to conduct a national 
publie relations campaign to secure favorable 
attention for the library profession, to replace 
unfavorable stereotypes previously existing, and 
to call attention to the unusual career oppor- 
tunities offered. Or, stated another way, the 
national office would develop a national cam- 
paign of good will and increased understanding 
toward libraries with career opportunities em- 
phasized. It would attempt to focus national 
attention on the modern librarv with its im- 
portant services, aggressive and alert librarians. 
This campaign would be conducted at con- 
siderable expense through media of communi- 
cation reaching large national audiences, such 
as radio and television networks, motion pic- 
tures, nationally popular magazines and news- 
papers, and leaflets and posters distributed lib- 
erally in large numbers of copies. It would not 
only secure some recruits by itself but should 
also make easier the work of the local recruiter. 

6. Additional functions of the national office 
would be (a) to bring further pressure on li- 
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braries to improve the status of the librarian in 
the community and to improve salary scales 
and working conditions, (b) to work out closer 
relationships with the guidance field for our 
mutual benefit, and (c) to encourage serious 
studv of library recruiting problems by com- 
petent students, 

7. Since the funds supporting its activation 
would probably be available for only a limited 
period of time, such a national plan would 
probably be forced to find financial support in 
more modest quantity from its participative 
associations after the first 8-5 years. But we 
would hope that the momentum built up would 
carry on recruiting success at a high level for 
many years. 

I have discussed a national plan and its 
prerequisites in order to stimulate thought and 
criticism necessary for successful planning. But 
we must have a national plan—and soon—if we 
are to properly promote our profession and 
its vacancies. If you disagree with my plan, 
then describe your own. Perhaps we will 
eventually have one in operation if enough 
discussion is given to it. 
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KNOW YOUR LIBRARY 


by Inez R. Herrig 


Mrs. Robert F. Herrig, librarian, Lincoln County Free Library, 
Libby, Montana, has been associated with the General Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs’ Know Your Library Month since its 
inception. She is chairman of the Libraries Division of that 
organization. 


For the third consecutive year the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, in cooperation with the American Library 
Association, is sponsoring an observance of November as KNOW 
YOUR LIBRARY MONTH. This is one of the activities in the 
KNOW AND GROW program which was developed two years ago 
with the assistance of Janice Kee, Mildred Batchelder and 
Ralph N. Dunbar. 

Twenty-nine State Chairmen reported observances in their 
states the first two years. Various activities included open 
houses, teas, tours with special ones for school children, talks 
by librarians, panel discussions on the variety of services offered 
by most libraries. One State Governor proclaimed the month. 

Miss Kee prepared suggestion sheets for librarians and the 
Public Libraries Division, ALA, made them available in quanti- 
ties for state library agencies to distribute to their local li- 
brarians. A suggestion sheet was prepared for State Chairmen 
to procure from General Federation Headquarters, 1784 N St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C., to send to their local clubs. Sheets 
will be available again this year at both places. 

There are so many women's organizations that perhaps a 
few words of identification and history would not be amiss at 
this point. The General Federation of Women's Clubs, an 
international organization, is the world's largest organized 
women's group, totaling about eleven million including its 
affiliated members. Most of the club work and financing is 
done by the 859,835 per capita paying women in 15,214 clubs 
in the United States, 

Since it was organized in 1890 the basic purpose has not 
changed—"to unite the women's clubs and like organizations 
throughout the world for the purpose of mutual benefit, and 
for the promotion of their common interest in education, philan- 
thropy, public welfare, moral value, civics and fine arts.” This 
aim was not popular at that time but in the succeeding years 
women have accepted their increasing privileges and responsi- 
bilities, playing an important role in the attempt to create a 
better world. The challenging motto is "Unity in Diversity." It 
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is non-partisan, non-sectarian, has no educa- 
tional or economic qualification—a woman 
should have a desire to help herself and others 
to be a good member. It is truly a universal 
group. 

From the beginning clubwomen have had an 
active interest in libraries. By 1904 reports 
showed that clubs had established 474 free 
public libraries. Up to a comparatively short 
time ago the American Library Association 
gave the General Federation clubs credit for 
creating or sponsoring 85% of the libraries in 
the United States. The increased public in- 
terest and improved methods in library, exten- 
sion during the last two decades have lessened 
this percentage but it is amazing how many 
clubs are still doing the pioneer work neces- 
sary, particularly in the rural sections. Reports 
from all types and sizes of clubs include many 
hours of volunteer service—mending, filing, 
doing desk duty, cataloging, making posters, 
window displays, exhibits, diaramas, driving 
bookmobiles, cleaning and redecorating rooms, 
story-telling, service to shut-ins, serving as 
board members, securing citizen support for 
publie library services, organizing and par- 
ticipating in Friends of the Library groups, ini- 
tiating and conducting drives for new buildings 
and bookmobiles, assisting with Book Week 
celebrations. Money raised by clubs com- 
pletely support the libraries in some communi- 
ties, some provide funds for heating, janitor 
service, maintenance of buildings, and salaries 
for staff. Gifts include not only books and 
magazines, but all sorts of furniture and equip- 
ment such as records, record players, talking 
books for the blind, film strips, tables, book 
racks, chairs, bookcarts, lighting systems, cur- 
tains, cabinets, maps, pictures. 

The list of accomplishments in the Libraries 
Division is especially impressive when cogni- 
zance is taken of the fact that there are nine 
departments—American Home, Communica- 
tions, Community Affairs, Conservation of 
Natural Resources, Education, Fine Arts, In- 
ternational Affairs, Public Affairs, Religions of 
the World—with forty divisions of work. Each 
division chairman, at the beginning of an ad- 
ministration, prepares and presents a program 
of suggested activities for clubs, Each one feels 
that her division is one of the most important 
ones. No club can participate in every division 
of work—there аге too many—so it is apparent 
that a club’s interest must be wooed and cul- 
tivated. 

For many years the Libraries Division was 
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in the Education Department but a change was 
made at the beginning of the administration of 
our new President, Mrs. R. I. C. Prout, this 
summer and it is now in the Community Affairs 
Department. This seems a significant move, in 
keeping with the trend of making libraries more 
an integral part of our community life. 

In planning the continuance of the KNow 
AND GROW program for these next two years 
(with the helpful advice of Miss Batchelder, 
Mrs. Dorothy K. Smith, and Len Arnold) 
several points are being highlighted. With 
the long-awaited Library Services Bill now 
a Public Law we are urging women’s clubs 
to become informed as to their state and 
local plans. They can be an invaluable 
help in public relations, an important phase 
of the projects. Clubs maintaining their own 
club and local libraries can give a big service by 
cooperating with the good plans presented, 
keeping in mind adequate service for future 
needs. ` 

Through Miss Batchelder and the Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young People 
an excellent course entitled STORY TELLING 
TIME has been written by Elva Young Van 
Winkle, Conductor of In-service Training in 
Story Telling, Public Library of the District 
of Columbia. This will be available at our 
Headquarters and clubs will be urged to 
organize storytelling courses as a public service 
in their communities—including mothers, Sun- 
day School teachers, and others interested. 
Perhaps some of those taking the courses will 
be found talented and willing to help the 
libraries in their storytelling work. 

Two years ago the Community Affairs De- 
partment, under Mrs. Walter V. Magee, or- 
ganized a campaign against crime comics with 
some highly satisfactory results in many 
places. This will be continued and as an aid 
to that program the Libraries Division will 
encourage clubs to interest youth in the fine 
juvenile and young adult books. The old say- 
ing about Sunday School applies to libraries— 
“Don’t send them—bring them”! Family life 
can be notably enriched and strengthened 
through stimulating reading adventures. 

The Federation through the Community , 
Affairs Department, continuing under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Magee, is conducting 
another Community Achievement Contest 
during this administration of two years. In 
the last one many clubs used assistance to 
libraries as projects in the Contest. Clubs 
will be reminded of this possibility. 
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An outline for the KNOW AND GROW pro- 
gram for these coming two years is as follows: 


l KNOW AND GROW THROUGH 
PERSONAL AND CLUB USE OF 
LIBRARIES | 


1. Have a library card and use it. Enlarge 
reading interests and opportunities for you 
and your family. Be selective and purpose- 
ful in your reading. Ask your librarian to help 

ou. 
d 2. Give coop books to children. There 
are many fine lists available and your librarian 
is pleased to help suggest titles. 

8. Use your library for help and data for 
club programs. 


П. KNOW YOUR LIBRARY AND 
HELP IT GROW 


l. Visit your library. Become acquainted 
with the librarian, the resources, the services 
and any plans for expansion. November is 
KNOW YOUR LIBRARY MONTH. ... 

2. Work out plans with the librarian, for 
club projects aimed at enriching the library 
services. 

a. Ássist with children's story hours, hobby 
shows, Childrens Book Week activities and 
exhibits. 

b. Help establish youth sections and en- 
courage youth to use them. 

c. Cooperate with the library in radio and 
television programs. 

d. Add to record collections. 

e. Encourage gifts of books as memorials. 

f. Secure and distribute information on 
availability of Braille and talking books for 
the blind. 

g. Give a ceiling projector and books on 
film, if needed. 

h. Cooperate in establishing and main- 
taining audio-visual services. 

i. Help collect local historical articles, pic- 
tures and maps. 

j Participate and assist in public forums 
and discussion groups. 

k. Offer service as hostesses for open house; 
assist in service to shut-ins and institutions. 

l Assist librarians with recruiting for li- 
brarianship. 

m. Assist in procurement of bookmobiles. 

3. Encourage citizen support of public li- 
brary service. 

a. À club member is often a library trus- 
tee. Be a good trustee. There is a Home 
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Study Course for Trustees from the University 
of Chicago. 

b. Sponsor and/or cooperate with a local 
Friends of Library organization. 

c. Keep in close touch and cooperate 
with the State Library Extension Agency. Be: 
informed on the standards, and planning for 
libraries of the state, as a whole. 

d. Work for increased tax support for the 
library-not only the one in your community, 
but the state program as well. 

e. If your club is sponsoring a library, 
seek ways to make it tax-supported and se- 
cure trained librarians wherever possible. 
Clubs are doing wonderful work in maintain- 
ing libraries in areas having no other service 
but wider service would be made possible 
by adequate tax support. 

4. To know and evaluate your own library, 
learn about other libraries. 

a. If there is a good library in a nearby 
city or along the route of a vacation trip try 
to visit it. 

b. Have programs concerning exceptional 
and famous libraries. Three such programs 
are available at our GFWC Headquarters. 
They are: 

Spotlight on Public Library Service. 
ALA, 1954. Mimeo. 


Famous' Libraries in the U.S.  ALA, 
1954. Mimeo. 

Famous Libraries Abroad. ALA, 1954. 
Mimeo. 


5. Help our Headquarters Library to grow 
by adding needed titles to it for Club re- 
search. 

The complete KNow AND GROW program 
will be printed in the Clubwoman, our official 
magazine which goes to every club and many 
other members, in the November issue. This 
is the first time that such wide distribution has 
been possible—previously the various programs 
have been sent only to State Presidents, State 
Chairmen and clubs or club members request- 
ing them. It is thrilling to have this distribu- 
tion to local clubs and this article in the ALA 
Bulletin. 

Now, to have a bigger and better know 
YOUR LIBRARY MONTH which can be either a 
wonderful beginning for a KNOW AND GROW 
cooperation or an impetus to an established 
one, there is need for much planning. 

First on the list is publicity and informa- 
tion. Bulletins will be sent to State Presi- 
dents and State Libraries Division Chairmen 
in September urging them to procure copies 
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of the ‘Suggestion sheet for clubs and send 
them out. However, we must realize that 
some will and some won't, some can and 
some can’t. As library service has increased 
and tax-supported libraries become more nu- 
merous many clubs have turned their atten- 
tion to other more seemingly important work, 
complacent in the thought that the city or 
other governmental unit can do a good job 
of running the libraries. 

One of the characteristics of people in 
general is that we are interested in what we 
work for. If librarians can inform and attrac- 
tively present projects and plans that need 
the help of the clubs there is an unbelievable 
potential of efficient “women power” to not 
only work on the projects themselves but 
contact other organizations to cooperate. As 
in every endeavor the human element in the 
public relations is the key to success or failure. 
Some clubs will be glad to take the initiative 
in contacting librarians. Others will feel re- 
luctant for various reasons, but many will 
gladly respond to an invitation from the li- 
brarian. 

Citizens on the whole have great pride in 
their libraries as good institutions for "the 
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kiddies” and “bookworms.” They would rise 
up in a staunch defense if imminent closings 
seemed to hover. Librarians are aware of the 
immediacy of the need for a more personal 
interest, use and support. An informed citi- 
zenry is a "must" If librarians and club 
members can promote this needed personal 
attention by a stimulating kNow your LIBRARY 
MONTH observance, followed by a KNow AND 
crow deveiopment, they will make a real con- 
‘tribution to humanity! 
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ALA Bulletin Editor 
Accepts Appointment 
А at Flint, Michigan 


Ransom L. Richardson, who has served as 
editor of the ALA Bulletin since 1952, has 
resigned to accept appointment as Associate 
Librarian at the Flint, Michigan Public Li- 
brary, it was announced at Headquarters of 
the American Library Association. 

Among Richardson’s responsibilities, which 
begin the end of October, will be planning and 
developing expanded services in a new 
$1,000,000 library building nearing construc- 
tion as part of a Flint Cultural Center. 

ALA Associate Executive Secretary Grace T. 
Stevenson said: "Mr. Richardson has made a 
really remarkable contribution to librarianship 
in his direction of the official publication of 
ALA. He brightened the ALA Bulletin’s for- 
mat and vitalized its content, introducing sig- 
nificant features and bringing substantial writ- 
ing to its pages. The ALA Bulletin, in a rela- 
tively short period, was developed into a lively 
journal stimulating professional discussion so 
that each issue would be of value to every 
librarian.” " 
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Richardson is 42, a native of Fillmqre; N.Y. 
He took his AB degree from Houghton Col- 
lege, Houghton, N.Y. in 1937 and his BS in 
LS degree from Syracuse University. 

He came to ALA Headquarters from Meri- 
den, Connecticut where he had served as city 
librarian at the Curtis Memorial Library since 
1946. He was granted a leave from October, 
1949 to June, 1950 to serve as Consultant to 
the Connecticut State Department of Educa- 
tion on the development of a plan for improve- 
ment of library service in the state. In 1949 
he also made a survey of the West Haven 
(Conn.) Public Library. 

From 1988 to 1943, Richardson served as 
an assistant in the Hartford (Conn.) Public 
Library; then spent two years overseas where 
his tour of duty with the U.S. Army included 
work as an Army instructor in library science 
at Oberammergau, Germany. While in Eng- 
land, in 1945, he participated in courses for 
professional librarians in London and Man- 
chester, given under auspices of the Library 
Association, England. He was relieved from 
active duty in 1945. 

He has served as President of the Connecti- 
cut Library Association (1949-50) and of the 
New England Library Association (1949-51). 
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| M. W. Hightshoe, 
librarian, 
West Memphis, Ark. 





Operation Library 


by Mrs. Merlin M. Moore 
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Jaycees photographed at a Library 
Information luncheon meeting in the 
Fifthy Congressional District April 5, 
1955. Left to right: E. C. Benton, Jr., 
Operation Library chairman, Little 
Rock Jaycees; Cecil Edmonds, 

West Memphis, originator and national 
chairman Operation Library Project— 
also trustee of the West Memphis 
Public Library; W. P. Florence, 
president Trustees Section, Arkansas 
Library Association and member of 
Columbia-Lafayette Regional Library 
Board; Charles Pyles, President 

of the Little Rock Jaycees. 
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It started in Arkansas—now “Operation Li- 
brary,” a major project of the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, offers unusual 
opportunities for public libraries in hundreds 
of communities throughout America. 

Mrs. Moore, chairman of the Arkansas Li- 
brary Commission, and winner of one of the 
ALA trustee citations in 1954, has much to do 
with the ongoing success of the program in 
Arkansas. Here she tells what it is and what 
it takes. 

ALA is cooperating on the national level 
through the ALA Public Libraries Division. 
“Operation Library” information is being fur- 
nished heads of State Library Agencies and 
presidents of State Library Associations to pass 
along in their areas. All public librarians are 
urged to cooperate in developing “Operation 
Library” possibilities in their communities with 
the local Jaycees. 


“Operation Library,” like love, is a “many 
splendored thing"—and, with the Arkansas Jay- 
cees and Arkansas Libraries, it was love at 
first meeting! Like love, too, this erstwhile 
Arkansas effort, which is now a national proj- 
ect of the United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, demands unbiased understanding 
and sympathetic attention if it is to develop 
into a true and loving help-meet for libraries 
all over the United States in the way that it 
happened in Arkansas in less than a year. 

True enough, the Arkansas Library Commis- 
sion already knew about this “sleeping giant,” 
because, in one Arkansas community the Jaycees 
had worked out a difficult library situation, 
bringing all factions together. In Jess than 
two years an excellent county library was in 
operation, supported by a local tax, housed in 
a new building, and supervised by an attrac- 
tive and well trained librarian, who directed 
the activities and proudly showed off book- 
mobile service to the rural people. Meanwhile 
the city patrons, enjoying the best library serv- 
ice they ever had known, beamed with pride, 
in proper chamber-of-commerce fashion. 

It started one hot summer day in West Mem- 
phis, Arkansas when Doc Hightshoe, a retired 
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barber, recently turned librarian, asked the 
West Memphis Junior Chamber of Commerce . 
for some help for the struggling little munici- 
pal library. Doc hadn't been to library school, 
but in true $64,000-question fashion, he had 
obtained enough information to know that, by 
even the lowest library standards, his library, 
to put it mildly, was not in admirable condi- 
tion. Doc had requested help from the Arkan- 
sas Library Commission and, following sugges- 
tions made, set out to do all in his power to 
see that West Memphis did something about 
the library. He even broadened his efforts 
and, during the congressional recess, gave his 
congressman a liberal education in local needs, 
pointing up the value to be derived from the 
Library Services Bill Then, while his enthu- 
siasm waxed hot, he asked the West Memphis 
Jaycees for help. Surely the library guardian 
angel had a hand in this, for Cecil Edmonds 
was the chairman of the committee to which 
his request was referred. After conference they 
tried the "Operation Library" idea out on Mrs. 
Ann Jackson, Library Consultant for the Ar- 
kansas Library Commission, who knew a good 
thing when she saw it and who gave them 
prompt and enthusiastic encouragement. Thus 
West Memphis became a pilot project for the 
idea. Realizing that more money was abso- 
lutely necessary the decision was made to work 
for a tax levy. Undaunted by “apostles of 
doom" who cautioned, "This is no time to pass 
a new tax" (was there ever a time?), the Jay- 
cees set about getting their proposal on the city 
election ballot. Working like beavers they 
spread the library story by every possible 
means and as a final step distributed, on elec- 
tion day, hundreds of hand bills which simply 
said "Vote FOR the Library." When the votes 
wee counted the tax had passed fourteen to 
one 

In the meantime Mr. Edmonds had placed 
the idea before the state board of Arkansas 


, Jaycees which promptly adopted it, and the 


president wisely appointed its sponsor as chair- 
man. No chairman ever worked harder, or 
more intelligently or with more success. In 
no time every one of the 86 Jaycee Clubs in 
Arkansas was working on some kind of library 
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program. What they did depended on local 
needs and interests and what happened re- 
flected the vision of the librarian and the 
trustees in that particular situation. 

“Library Information” meetings in each of 
the six Congressional Districts during April 
were a joint endeavor of the Arkansas Library 
Association, the Arkansas Library Commission 
and the Jaycees. The patterns for the meet- 
ings were similar, but allowed shift in empha- 
sis, taking into account local needs. Morning 
sessions were developed around the topic 
“Reaching Readers.” Afternoon discussions 
were on “Library Finances.” At each meeting 
Jaycees presented progress reports and future 
plans for "Operation Library” at a luncheon. 
Business men other than Jaycees were urged to 
attend, and the response was excellent. In 
Little Rock a unique speaker's table, all men, 
was a feature that interested the T.V. news 
camera men. Not only those attending the 
library meetings heard the library story but 
hundreds of other people who received pro- 
grams and letters and watched news reports 
on T.V. were keenly aware that something was 
happening to libraries. 

It was certainly a unique experience to have 
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a letter of invitation to a library meeting, come 
from a chamber of commerce group! And 
even more astounding, a float about libraries 
was entered in the parade, at the National Jay; 
cee convention where it won third place. In 
the national project contest, "Operation "Li- 
brary" missed first place, only because it had 
not been going a full year, but it did receive 
the number two award. 

Now, while these progressive young men are 
helping libraries they are also learning about 
libraries. What this can mean to libraries in 
the future staggers the imagination. Never 
has such a force been mobilized for the library 
cause. Already it has been recognized in the 
national congress, for "Operation Library" was 
mentioned in the House of Representatives in 
floor debate on the Library Services Bill. 
Surely librarians and trustees will welcome the 
Jayeees help in all top level planning. Their 
contagious enthusiasm and intelligent approach 
to our problems, coupled with their unbounded 
energy, can, if we take them in full partnership, 
do more for libraries than Andrew Carnegie's 
money ever did! 

This is the greatest challenge librarians and 
trustees ever have faced. 
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Overdue Finds 








* Sunlight streams across the room Then he lingers by a niche 
Where beckoning doors stand wide— That holds a sailing ship 
A child comes, tiptoe, down the hall And roves, with Sinbad, silent seas 
And enters, eager-eyed. Where albatrosses dip; 
He scans a glowing forest frieze Now he explores the laden shelves 
To roam with Robin Hood With practiced, searching look 
And all his merry, green-clad men And flings himself upon a chair 
An ancient English wood. To read his chosen book. 


ВЕАТНА Wircox SMITH 


submitted by: Anne Fillmore, Librarian, Oak Grove School, Vassalboro, Maine 
Christian Science Monitor, December 2, 1955 


"hilip II was reluctant to lend books and hated to see them leave the library, not because he was a 
iooklover but because he was a collector of books. А 

The books in the library were arranged with their titles to the wall and their gilt fore-edges outward, 
‚ method, I was told, that has existed since the Escorial was built. The effect is that of a wall lined 
vith gold. But it is a system that would sorry most people, for not only is it impossible to find a book 
vithout reference to a list and its numbered place on the shelves, but a thief could also easily abstract 

book and replace it by any book with gilt edges and the theft would not easily be discovered. Beauti- 
ul as they look, books with their faces to the wall appear to me as if in disgrace. 


‘odd Mead & Co, N.Y. 1955 Henry VoLLAM MORTON 
iubmitted by: Margaret Glasby, Director, Saratoga Springs Public Library, Saratoga Springs, New York Д Stranger in Spain 


. FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted qugtation used in this department. To be valid, 
uotations must be from non-library publications. Subject matter should generally be concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 
ad allied subjects. Length should be less than 250 words. Source must be stated in full. 

The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used. If duplicate quotations are received, priority 
ill be given the one bearing the earliest postmark. Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered. 

If a quotation submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 
y the member. Address quotations to “Overdue Finds," AZA Bulletin, 50 Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 





INDEX OF AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION 


This Index is compiled by the University of the index value is the median of the 89 libraries’ 
llinois Library School, Urbana, and is based on percentages found when their current circulation 
aonthly circulation reports from 89 public libraries figure is divided by their own circulation figures 
vhich are known to constitute a representative for 1939 (or the corresponding quarter of 1989). 
ample of all United States public libraries in cities For further information see pp. 334-85 of the No- 
f over 25,000 (1950 population). In each case vember 1949 ALA Bulletin. 


TABLE l. QUARTERLY INDEX VALUES FOR A SAMPLE OF 89 AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
1955 ro DATE (CORRESPONDING QUARTER OF 1939 == 100) 








1955 1956 
Jan Ар. July Oct. Jan. Ap. July Oct. 
Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. june Sept. Dec. 
Index Value 98 107 97 102 105 108 
& Juvenile 47 50 45 51 48 51 
% Adult Fiction 21 26 82 24 у 25 25 
% Adult Non-Fiction 26 24 28 25 27 . 24 





Nore: Some of these percentages are based on reports from only 35-89 libraries, since not all 39 li- 
braries are able to supply all the needed data. 
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FOCUS ON ADULTS | 





Shown above, a resourceful librarian uses the 
knowledge of a local sociologist to delineate com- 
munities in her county. 
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Mrs. Stevenson's article opens а series which 
will deal with current trends in the develop- 
ment of the adult education function of li- 
braries. The series will be based. on the ex- 
periences of the last five years. In this period 
the American Library Association and libraries 
all over the country have been able, with the 
assistance of grants from the Fund for Adult 
Education, to survey, demonstrate, and ex- 
periment in this field. As Eleanor Phinney’s 
article elsewhere in this issue points out, the 
value of such experiences extends beyond the 
libraries which have participated directly. 
When principles have been tested, methods 
developed, and pitfalls analyzed, every library 
can move forward more confidently into the 
extension of its educational services to adults. 
The articles in the series will recount instances 
of library adult education activity, and. will 
underline the generally useful principles which 
they illustrate. 


What is 
Adult Education? 


by Grace T. Stevenson 


ALA Associate Executive Secretary 


Librarians have been asking this question for 
thirty years and no one has yet come up with 
a concise, capsule definition. We seem to 
want the kind of definition which would give 
us the same sense of satisfactorily disposing 
of a problem that we enjoy when we classify 
and catalog a book and tuck it neatly in its 
place on the shelf. There is no agreement on 
the definition of either “adult” or "educa- ` 
Чоп.” Adult can mean the legal voting age, 
which varies, or mental and emotional ma- 
turity. Education can be interpreted nar- 
rowly, as being only that which we learn in a 
classroom, or broadly, as everything which 
happens to a man that influences the develop- 
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ment of his mind and character. Time spent 
in defining adult education might better be 
spent in helping our libraries discharge their 
responsibilities as educational institutions. 

All of this assumes that a library is an edu- 
cational institution. Some members of our 
profession are in disagreement with that as- 
sumption, as are a good many nonmembers— 
witness the laws that fail to recognize li- 
braries as such. If libraries are not educa- 
tional institutions then our sole function is 
recreation, and I do not believe many librari- 
ans would agree that that is what it should 
be, though, in some cases I'm afraid that is 
what it is. The provision of recreational read- 
ing is part of the library's function, but only 

art. 

Ё Recently, at a conference of 35 library ad- 
ministrators, directors of library schools, and 
heads of adult education departments in uni- 
versities this definition was agreed upon: 
(adult education is) “those library activities 
for adult individuals and groups which form 
part of the total educational process and 
which are marked by a defined goal, derived 
from an analysis of needs or interests.” 

"Marked by a defined goal, derived from 
an analysis of needs or interests." Why does 
your town support a library? What has been 
back of the founding of over 7,000 public 
libraries in the United States in the past 100 
years? The Publie Library Inquiry says of 
the public library “. . . it is deeply rooted in 
our national heritage, the community’s li- 
brary stands for much that is cherished in 
our tradition of equal educational opportunity 
and freedom of thought and communication. 
It takes its place along with the courthouse, 
the school, the church, and the town hall as an 
integral part of the American scene."? 

Perhaps the founders of these libraries did 
not always have a clearly defined idea of what 
a library was or what it could do, and cer- 
tainly over the years some of them have be- 
come mausoleums instead of active community 
enterprises; but the founders definitely thought 
a library was a good thing or they would 
never have worked—and sometimes fought— 
for its establishment, and then asked the com- 
munity to tax itself to pay for it. If these 
libraries have not always realized the good 
expected of them it is probably our fault, not 
the fault of the founders, or the people who 
now pay the bill. They have put the libraries 
in our charge, we, who make a profession of 
administering libraries. We have not always 
taken their sometimes undefined conception 
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of the library as a good thing, and given it a 
defined goal, derived from an analysis of the 
needs or interests of the people who support 
the library and whom it should serve. 

A library which accepts its educational re- 
sponsibility must build its whole library op- 
eration around this concept. It is not possible 
to provide a good book collection, even 
though small, in a town or city, college or 
university, and have that collection really 
used without advancing the educational level 
of the users. Perhaps we confuse some of 
the means of adult education with the ends. 
Too often it is thought of as discussion groups, 
or film programs, or public relations, or any 
of a variety of group activities. It is all of 
these, but it is many other things more funda- 
mental. The only legitimate objective of an 
adult education program is to encourage a 
wider and wiser use of books and related ma- 
terials in order that men may be better pre- 
pared to assume the responsibilities of a 
democratic society. 

The library cannot fulfill this educational 
function unless the librarian is convinced that 
it is the library's responsibility. He must al- 
ways think of the library, and his work in it, 
in educational terms. Іа presenting the li- 
brary to the public, by the spoken word, 
through the use of bulletin boards, newspaper, 
radio, or other publicity, the approach should 
always be built around the educational aspect 
of the library’s services. This doesn't have 
to be stuffy or pedantic. One enterprising 
librarian in a small middle western town does 
a good job of public education through two 
public bulletin boards, and he sometimes uses 
a comic strip if it makes a pertinent comment 
on the day’s affairs, Bulletin boards and book 
displays are the simplest form of library adult 
education—if they are—and they can be. 

The first step is to make sure that this 
concept of the library is understood and sub- 
scribed to by those who share the responsi- 
bility for the library’s administration, the city 
officials, the library board and the staff. The 
librarian should discuss with the board the 
library’s function in the educational life of the 
community and stress that function in budget 
presentations to city officials. He must make 
sure the staff understands the education func- 
tion of the library and that this concept under- 
lies all staff planning for library service. It 
is then necessary to discover what is the 
unique role the library has to play in the 
educational life of the community and how 
can it best play that role. To answer this 
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question means knowing what kind of com- 
munity the library serves and what are its 
‘needs, There is much written and said today 
about community analysis, and too often this 
brings to the minds of many of us scientific 
surveys, social scientists, statistics, charts, 
graphs and correlations-and we would not 
for a moment belittle the importance of these 
factors in gathering scientific data. But we 
can, in many cases, accomplish our purpose 
with far simpler methods. 

Most librarians know a great deal about 
their cities and towns already, and соп- 
sciously, or unconsciously, make use of this 
knowledge all the time in their libraries. This 
knowledge could be used more consciously. 
It should be sorted out and organized in the 
light of the services the library can give and 
a carefully planned attempt made to learn 
more. Librarians who have done this in 
some of the Library Community Project areas 
have discovered they learned much about 
communities in which they have lived for 
years. 

There are several things which we need to 
know about the area which the library serves. 
We must know its history; who its people are, 
where they came from; their age groupings, 
and their educational background. How do 
the people make their living? What are the 
local resources, the important industries? (A 
recent study, in a town of ten thousand, re- 
vealed fifteen industries employing eight hun- 
dred people which the librarian did not know 
about.) What religious affiliations are domi- 
nant in the community? And—most important 
~-what organizations take an active part in 
the community life? What are some of the 
urgent problems, what are the needs? Eleanor 
Phinney's "Adult Education in Action"? con- 
tains an outline for a library self study which 
would be useful to any librarian interested 
in learning more about the community which 
he serves. 

The library must also have adequate infor- 
mation on the educational opportunities for 
adults, formal and informal, which are avail- 
able in the town or county. Does the public 
school or the university extension offer formal 
classes, and in what? Do the churches have 
an educational program, and what is it? Do 
any of the clubs and organizations have pro- 
grams, lectures, discussions, study groups, and 
what are they like? Do the PTA, League of 
Women Voters, the Grange, the County Agent 
have an educational program? Does the li- 
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brary keep a list of all of these things? Do 
the members of these organizations come to 
the library for help in planning programs, or 
to get materials for their programs? If they 
don't come to the library does the librarian go 
to them and offer these services? Can the li- 
brary supply these materials either from its 
own collection or from available resources, 
such as the state library or university? 

The keystone to the library'ss educational 
function is its collection of informational, cul- 
tural, recreational materials. The basic edu- 
cational function of a library is to provide the 
best possible collection of materials carefully 
selected with the needs of its specific city, 
town or county in mind—its people, its econ- 
omy, its social aspects. The collection must 
be organized for the most efficient use, and 
people must be shown how to make the maxi- 
mum use of the library in which they have 
invested. The collection should include as 
many types of informational materials as the 
library can afford and should meet both the 
expressed and unexpressed needs of the com- 
munity. “The books which meet expressed 
needs are borrowed and read whether or not 
the library provides any encouragement. The 
librarian must also spend money for those 
books which meet a basic universal need, but 
in which his patrons may have expressed 
little interest. If he does not buy them, he 
has killed at its source the library’s part in 
the possible development of the skilled and 
discriminating reader.” However, no collec- 
tion is ever perfect, no collection ever com- 
plete, and we must not use the fact that the 
library’s collection has not attained this mil- 
lennium as an excuse for not stimulating the 
most extensive and intensive use of the col- 
lection the library presently possesses, “Pub- 
lic Library Service to America,"5 the revised 
standards for public libraries, is based on a 
concept of library systems through which the 
resources of all the libraries in a region, state, 
or the nation, have access to each other's re- 
sources. This cooperation is not new but in 
most cases it can be extended and strength- 
ened to assure patrons of maximum service. 

There are published accounts of extensive - 
and elaborate adult education programs in 
libraries, programs requiring considerable re- 
sources in materials and personnel, and some 
librarians have concluded that any adult edu- 
cation program is impossible for the small 
library. Adult education can operate at all 
levels, as many small libraries have proven. 
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The library exists to serve the people who 
contribute to its support, both as individuals 
and in groups. How can it best serve them? 
Can some of the programs and methods used 
in the larger libraries be adapted to small 
ones? 

The library is, in many ways, particularly 
adapted to fit the needs of the individual. 
Reading is mostly a solitary and personal 
thing. It can add to an individual’s knowl- 
edge, increase his understanding of his fellow 
men, deepen his critical appreciation, and 
make him more aware of the world in which 
he lives. To assist people along this path to 
any degree is a privilege. Whether this is 
done through the services of a special Readers 
Advisor or whether it is done through the 
unflagging interest of the librarian or a gen- 
eral assistant, it remains the library’s most 
unique and important contribution to adult 
education. Large libraries have the advan- 
tage of specialized staff to assist readers in 
the development of critical reading and in- 
dependent thinking, but the librarian in the 
small library has the advantage of knowing 
many of his patrons personally, thus being 
able to judge more readily what their inter- 
ests are, or might be. : 

"Publie Library Service to America" states 
that services performed by libraries should in- 
clude "stimulation of use and interpretation 
of materials through publicity, display, read- 
ing lists, story hours, book talks, book and 
film discussion and other appropriate means 
either in the library or in community organ- 
izations." 

The United States is noted for the multi- 
plicity and variety of its organized groups in 
both the rural and metropolitan areas. One 
of the most effective ways to stimulate the 
use of the library, and to extend its services, 
is by cooperation with these groups. This 
should begin with the agencies of formal edu- 
cation. Their programs should be supported 
by the library in all ways suitable, by listing 
and referring people to available classes, and 
by making materials available in appropriate 
situations. 

Cooperation with other institutions and 
organized groups must begin with a thorough 
knowledge of what groups there are in a 
community. One of the objectives of a com- 
munity study by the library should be the 
identification of these groups. It is necessary 
to know their interests and activities and in 
which of them (since the library's resources 
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are limited) the library can participate most 
fruitfully. The assistance given to groups can 
be as varied as the groups themselves, but 
the objective of the library's services should 
always be to assist them in planning and 
presenting a sound, meaningful, and interest- 
ing program which helps the group to achieve 
the purpose for which they are organized. 

Serving such varied individuals and groups 
gives the librarian an exceptional opportunity 
to see the community as a whole. ‘This some- 
times enables him to see educational needs 
in the community of which others may not be 
aware. Such a need might be met in one of 
three ways. If there is an agency or organ- 
ization in the community whose function it is 
to meet such needs it should be called to 
their attention. The library may offer to 
co-sponsor with a suitable organization a pro- 
gram, or series of programs, on the subject. 
The library’s part in this joint undertaking 
might be the provision of program techniques, 
materials, or physical facilities, while the co- 
sponsor lends professional subject knowledge. 
The library should lend its support to ap- 
propriate educational programs of all organ- 
izations. Materials can be made available 
for staff use or for the public at the time of 
the program's presentation. The organiza- 
tions program can be publicized through 
notices in the library and through the prepa- 
ration of related lists and exhibits, Program 
chairmen can often be referred to organiza- 
tions or agencies for help in a specific subject 
field. 

If it seems that the library is, itself, the 
most suitable institution to offer a program 
on a subject it should do so. Programs may 
be presented in the library, on other suitable 
premises, or through the use of any of the 
mass media—newspapers, radio and television. 
All types of materials and a variety of pro- 
gram techniques can be used. In the pres- 
entation of their own programs the majority 
of libraries make use of community talent, and 
there is no community completely lacking in 
talent. There are the faculties of schools and 
colleges and other professional people, all 
with subject skills; the officers and staffs of 
municipal county and state agencies; the 
prominent citizen and the occasional visiting 
fireman; all of whom may, at some time, fit 
into a library program. The talents of such 
people can be enlisted to help in identifying 
needs, in program planning and organization, 
in establishing relations between the library 
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und бег agencies, and in contacting and 
using the mass media, as well as in the pro- 
grams themselves. It is both amazing and 
gratifying to discover what people will do for 
the library, and do it proudly. The passage 
from the Public Library Inquiry quoted above 
indicates that the library has prestige, with 
which people are often glad to be associated, 
and that fact can be capitalized on when plan- 
ning programs. 

There are many kinds of informal educa- 
tional activities which the library can present 
perhaps more suitably than any other institu- 
tion. Part of this is due to the clientele at- 
tracted by such activities. Many people will 
attend a program at the public library who 
would not go to a more formal institution. 
Edgar Dale once said that he learned in work- 
ing with men in the armed forces that the 
thing he must avoid above all else was “the 
stigmata of the classroom.” Many people, no 
matter what their level of education feel this, 
and certainly this the library does not have. 
Libraries often have physical facilities which 
other organizations may not have, or we have 
learned to make do; we have, or have access 
to, materials on many subjects which we have 
an obligation to bring to public attention; 
some of us have, and more of us are gaining, 
skill in planning and presenting educational 
programs; we have that most valuable asset 
of all, the library’s reputation as an impartial 
institution. As librarians we are in a unique 
position to do a great public service. A demo- 
cratic society is predicated upon the ability 
of the people to govern themselves. To do 
this they must be informed. The libraries of 
this country are virtually the only nonparti- 
san, truly democratic, free, public institutions 
which can accept this role of informing our 
citizens without question. What we accom- 
plish is limited only by our vision and degree 
of willingness to devote ourselves to the task. 
' This, then, is library adult education. It 
can, and should be, as varied as the libraries 
themselves and the people which they serve. 
But for the librarian aware of his responsi- 
bilities there is no deliberate choosing to “do 
‘an adult education program” as separate from 
the library’s basic activities. The activities 
outlined here are only an extension of the 
library’s services which make the wealth of 
information, culture,.and recreation contained 
in the library’s collection of materials more 
available to the library's public. These are 
materials which the community has purchased 
at some cost to itself and it is not enough for 
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us to guard them like the gold at Fort Knox. 

Far from it. The librarian’s responsibility 
is to make buildings and books mean some- 
thing to the people who have hopefully 'in- 
vested in them. This can be accomplished 
by good library service—something thé in- 
vestors cannot understand unless it is demon- 
strated. It cannot be demonstrated by having 
and holding a good book collection, well classi- 
fied and catalogued and neatly arranged on 
the shelves. The demonstration lies in mak- 
ing the books and other library materials and 
services useful to the people themselves— 
wherever they are. 

Gerald Johnson spoke of the librarian with 
“an ardent passion to make the library an 
effective instrument in the intellectual de- 
velopment of the town.”® А library with such 
a librarian would be bound to have a good 
adult education program. 
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You may have run across in the American Journal of Psychiatry, a 
few months ago, a review of a new book on music therapy that began 
as follows: "After having perused a number of books and pamphlets 
dealing with ‘music therapy’, this reviewer finds that there are two 
types among them: those that start with the story of how David cured 
King Saul from his depression by playing the harp, and those that do 
not." 

Bibliotherapy—coinage so new that it will be found in few diction- 
aries and in few personal vocabularies—is nevertheless not the “rather 
alarming new Americanism" that it was called by an English librarian 
as recently as 1949. At least, the fundamental concept behind the 
term is not. Man's powers of observation and deduction would cer- 
tainly have had to advance but a little way before wiser heads noted 
the relationship between the emotions and bodily changes, especially 
as the former were affected by visual stimuli. And this they indeed 
did, very early, though the medical applications of their knowledge 
were not set down as the practice of psychosomatic medicine—another 
elegant Grecism minted in our time. If the power of music “to soothe . 
the savage breast, to soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak" was early 
observed, so, we may be sure, there did not go unnoticed the similar 
subtle powers inherent in the written and spoken word. Neither the 
lullaby nor the bedtime story was invented by John Dewey or Benja- 
min Spock. 

Thus, if there were books on bibliotherapy, they would be found to 
divide themselves, I think, into categories similar to those found by 
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our reviewer in books on music therapy. There 
would be those that start, say, with the in- 
scription on the front of the ancient library at 
Thebes—Medicine for the Soul; or with the 
great hospital at Cairo built by Calif al-Man- 
sur, in which, in addition to medical and sur- 
gical care, priests were provided to read the 
Koran day and night. And then, again, there 
would be those directed more toward estab- 
lishing a scientific base for bibliotherapy. 
Because one encounters so frequently the 
implication that the therapeutic use of reading 
was a virgin discovery by our American hos- 
pital librarians in the present century, it seems 
useful thus to remind ourselves that a longer 
perspective is permissible. Actually, no one 
has yet, I think, followed the lead of the music 
therapists and attempted a comprehensive his- 
torical study of the use of therapeutic reading 
in earlier centuries. It will be done eventually, 
it is reasonable to suppose, and, one may hope, 
with scholarly conservatism in interpretation. 
It will not be attempted today. Rather, I 
thought to abuse your voluntary state of cap- 
tivity by looking briefly-and, I know, inade- 
quately-at a few but important aspects of 
bibliotherapy that allow us in consecutive 
breaths to look backward, at the present, and 
into the future. These involve the relationship 
of religion to bibiotherapy; the impact of war 
on the latter's development; and, finally, its 
foreordained marriage with psychiatry. 


Religion 

It could be maintained, I suppose, that bib- 
liotherapy was born in religious endeavor, and 
that it has many times owed its survival to 
religious endeavor. In the hospital built by 
Calif al-Mansur, you remember, "Priests were 
provided to read the Koran day and night." 
The Koran, we know, is the sacred scripture of 
the Mohammedans. 

Moving forward arbitrarily more than a 
thousand years and over several thousand miles 
of land and sea, we are now in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, on 23 April 1811, at the first meeting 
of the Corporation of the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, when Rules and Regulations for 
the Hospital were being drawn up. To the 
Visiting Committee, it was decided, the follow- 
ing duty would be assigned: "They must take 
care that the patients in each ward be supplied 
with Bibles and such other religious books as 
they may deem suitable." 

In 1823, Dr. John C. Warren wrote the 
trustees that a benevolent person had placed 
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$50 in his hands for the purpose of buying 
religious books for the patients in the hospital, 
and he enclosed a list of books which "had 
been judged to be best adapted to persons situ- 
ated as they are." The list comprised 50-odd 
titles comparable to, and including, the follow- 
ing: Afflicted Man’s Companion; Art of Con- 
tentment; Blairs Sermons; Brown's Remains; 
Balm of Gilead; Christian Philosophy; and 
Clarks Sermons. 

In 1841, Dr. Warren, having noticed, he 
wrote, "that patients recovering from accidents 
or illness, are particularly susceptible of moral 
and religious impressions when, judiciously con- 


.veyed", donated $1,000 to the Hospital “for 


the purchase of religious and moral publica- 
tions to be distributed and given to the patients 
while in the hospital, and also one or more of 
such publications to be given to each patient 
on leaving the Hospital." 

Three years later, the first Committee on the 
Warren Fund submitted a report which de- 
scribed the manner in which the books had 
been circulated, emphasized the advantage the 
institution might receive from a well sustained 
library, and concluded with these, under the 
circumstances, courageous words: "But yet 
there is no reason for restricting the reading of 
all our patients to moral & religious books alone 
and your committee would recommend an an- 
nual appropriation of fifty dollars for the pur- 
pose of purchasing amusing & interesting 
books. We take the liberty of adding that the 
works should be, as far as possible, of good 
editions & large print, as the eyes of sick people 
are so often weak. . .." The Trustees appro- 
priated the sum suggested. 

In 1847, three years later, what was proba- 
bly the first patients’ library in England was 
started in the Worcester Royal Infirmary in 
this way: “The Chaplain William Hill sug- 
gested a library for the patients, but the Com- 
mittee did not at first agree. They thought 
that with sufficient Bibles to go round, no 
further literature was called for. The Bishop, 
however, approved of the Chaplain’s sugges- 
tion, so a sum of £10 was voted to the Chap- 
lain, with which to start a patients' Library." 

In these three instances we have exposed to 
us some vital steps in the historical relation- 
ship between religion and bibliotherapy. In 
the first place, we see the practice originating, 
at different times and in different places, in 
voluntary religious endeavor. We see the Calif 
and Dr. Warren representing either a limited 
insight into the intricate mechanism of man 
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that is born of woman, or a fixed determination, 
less innocently motivated, that where there is 
an especial need for music, there shall be no 
music. On the other hand, in the actions of 
both the Warren Committee and the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital trustees, and the 
good Bishop and his chaplain, there is fore- 
shadowed the more scientific attitude towards 
bibliotherapy that largely prevails today, and 
that must prevail, some of us think, if this 
form of therapy is to acquire wide medical 
acceptance. To religious endeavor we owe, 
quite possibly, the first institution of patients’ 
libraries all over the world, founded on the 
principle that reading can make us better men. 
The contribution is a great one. If the concept 
has with time been expanded to acknowledge 
that other than religious influences also effect 
bodily and mental changes, that is merely in 
line with the evolutional development of our 
knowledge and thinking in all fields. 





There has in recent years been considerable 
lamentation over an alleged decline in re- 
ligious enthusiasm. This may be about as 
valid as the perennial lamentations over the 
deterioration of successive younger generations. 
There is today, perhaps, little proselytizing use 
of the potentialities inherent in bibliotherapy. 
And you remember the ancient saying to the 
effect that, where there are three physicians, 
two will be atheists. Nevertheless, from my 
own catch-as-catch-can reading these days, I 
have the strong impression that the recent 
literature on bibliotherapy, not excepting that 
written by the psychiatrists, lays considerable 
emphasis on the factor of religion. Only the 
congenital anti-religionist, doubtless, would 
harbor the fear that, in a strong current of 
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conformism, bibliotherapy might impercep- 
tively drift back into the well-meaning but not 
overly comprehending arms of the Calif and 
Dr. John C. Warren. 3 


War 

War is hell all right, as the general said, and 
only the immature could ever again look 
upon it as, on balance, anything but a shock- 
ingly retrogressive solution of the problems of 
our human animal kingdom. Yet there is, we 
have every reason to believe with Shakespeare, 
some soul of goodness in things evil. Biblio- 
therapy, the pseudo-quasi-scientific baby that 
we think of today when we use the term, is 
unquestionably a war baby. It is a hospital- 
library baby of World War I. 

Not many, if any, of us here have personal 
recollections of the enormous therapeutic value 
of the patients’ libraries that miraculously 
ттар into existence overnight іп the hospitals 
of the armies of the first World War. Fortu- 
nately, there is the literature, as always, to serve 
as the memory and the conscience of the race. 
It was by no means only the librarians of the 
world who brought the miracle to pass. There 
were, also, powerful international organizations 
participating, such as the Red Cross and the 
Salvation Army; there were smaller, local 
groups; there was the individual samaritan. 
Many of their reports make stirring reading 
today. In most of them there can be discerned 
a touching, naive desire to let the world in on a 
great personal discovery: namely, that most of 
this heterogeneous group of men bore their 
hardships more easily by reason of reading 
matter that either diverted or nourished them 
in some mysterious way. For perhaps the first 
time since the days of ancient Thebes, there 
was the realization on a very wide scale of the 
fact that books may indeed be medicine for the 
soul—and, hence, the body. 

The lesson, happily, was not lost. The 
period of the '20's and the ’80’s was evidently 
an enthusiastic one of organization based on 
the knowledge acquired during the war. Pa- 
tients’ libraries were now everywhere dis- 
cussed, but frequently encountered more or 
less temporary administrative blocks that seem 
to have been caused more by economic than ` 
other factors. From the beginning, our Vet- 
erans Administration had the most substantial 
peacetime evidence of the value of patients’ 
libraries, which accounts for its sturdy support 
of the movement through the years. Whereas 
there had been, for some years, a hospital pa- 
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tients’ library movement that had been gaining 
momentum on a more or less unorganized basis, 
now the national and local library organizations 
in. many countries actively entered the picture. 
Hospital library committees were formed, 
standards for hospital libraries and librarians 
were projected, and the pioneer book on hospi- 
tal libraries appeared. Articles on patients 
libraries and therapeutic reading, by librarians, 
psychiatrists, psychologists, literary minded 
physicians, nurses, patients, juvenile court 
judges, and possible Whistler’s mother, began 
appearing in every sort of lay and professional 
publication from the newspaper Sunday sup- 
plements to the Transactions of the Association 
of American Physicians. Everyone, it seemed, 
wanted to get into the act, and most succeeded 
in doing so. The bibliography on bibliotherapy 
published in 1952 by our Veterans Administra- 
tion, and covering only this century, lists 878 
titles, and still omits some appearing in earlier 
bibliographies. Amidst all the brouhaha, a 
still, small voice was now and then heard. Just 
16 years ago, for instance, Alice Bryan, Ph.D., 
read before your antecedent group, the Hos- 
pital Libraries Committee of the ALA, a paper 
with the non-Shakespearean $64,000-question 
title, “Can there be a science of bibliotherapy?” 

With the advent of World War II, hospital 
library work, including a by-now-overt atten- 
tion to bibliotherapy, was pretty well estab- 
lished in its basic formulations. Following the 
war (and again relying on the literature—an 
increasingly dangerous game as one draws 
closer to the present), there seems to have been 
only a small afterbirth of the enthusiasm that 
characterized the period after the first war. 
Am I wrong in describing it as small? If it be 
an accurate description, there are reasons one 
could adduce for a lessening of public enthusi- 
asm: the principle of patients—or as they are 
ambiguously called, hospital—libraries was, one 
gathers, by then pretty well established; a gen- 
eration that has passed through two great wars 
and an extended economic depression inevi- 
tably loses some of its native resilience; and the 
application of scientific method to an operation 
hitherto largely supported by lay enthusiasm 
exerts its own sobering effect. 


Psychiatry—Psychology 7 
The concept of bibliotherapy, we have seen, 
is old, very old, and its first instrumentation 
came from good patristic souls who “remained 
sleeping quietly in the shade of the will of 
God." Two world wars (though not exactly 
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global in their containment) effectively dratna- 
tized the cause of the patients' library and the 
potentialities of bibliotherapy. It remained 
for psychology and psychiatry, those cele- 
brated cerebral sisters, to supply the scientific 
patina that might induce the laggards to regard 
bibliotherapy as a respectable adjuvant to 
medical and surgical therapy—though the scien- 
tific standing of the sisters has itself, of course, 
often been regarded as something less than 
absolute. 

The casual student of the literature might 
well be led to believe that the patients’ library 
movement originated in the McLean Hospital, 
Waverly, Mass., in 1904, the year in which 
the hospital came under the administration of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital. It has 
been pointed out, however, that the same gen- 
eral hospital had been actively supporting a 
patients’ library for over three-quarters of a 
century before that. The commonly recognized 
date, the place, and, by no means incidentally, 
the girl—Edith Kathleen Jones—have, neverthe- 
less, genuine significance in the history of bib- 
liotherapy. For, as Miss Jones has written, the 
McLean was the first hospital “to insist on the 
value of a carefully selected library for its 
patients with a trained, resident librarian in 
charge; but, aside from its model library, its 
chief claim to the honor of being the pioneer 
in this work is that it formulated the principles 
governing the organization and administration 
of hospital libraries" Now, the McLean Hos- 
pital, as you know, was a private hospital for 
mental cases. Through its doors, therefore, 
psychiatry, in the specialized sense, may have 
first surveyed the green field of bibliotherapy 
and recognized the natural affinity existing be- 
tween them. At the same time, and quite in- 
dependently, similar movements were afoot in 
the State Institutions of Iowa under the com- 
pelling ardor of another revered pioneer, Miss 
Alice S. Tyler; and, shortly, other states—Ver- 
mont, Minnesota, Nebraska, Indiana—followed 
suit. 

In 1945, Jerome Schneck, M.D., then of the 
Menninger Clinic, which in the '40's, at least, 
had both feet in bibliotherapy, published a 
valuable “Bibliography on Bibliotherapy and 
Hospital Libraries,” and a useful article en- 
titled, “Bibliotherapy and Hospital Library Ac- 
tivities for Neuropsychiatric Patients: a Review 
of the Literature with Comments and Trends.” 
The latter is fairly comprehensive and repre- 
sents a professional survey of the medical and 
psychiatric involvement with bibliotherapy up 
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to that time. Among his comments, there are 


two or three that we may borrow for the mo- 
ment. One is this: “As one traces the work in 
bibliotherapy through the years, it is evident 
that in the literature, at least, no evidence of 
real development appears. . . . In various 
papers it has been stated that the work is still 
in the experimental stage and the author feels 
that this is still true.” Another: “In reviewing 
the literature it soon becomes evident that the 
proportion of contributing physicians as com- 
pared to librarians is quite small when biblio- 
therapy is considered as a form of treatment 
in psychiatry. Probably the only explanation 
for this would be that most psychiatrists do 
not consider this therapeutic approach the 
equal of other forms of treatment employed.” 
And finally: “Material appearing from the vet- 
erang’ hospitals is also out of proportion to all 
of the data published; but here too it is pre- 
pared mainly by the librarians who, it would 
seem, have been unable to interest physicians 
sufficiently as yet.” 

That was ten years ago. In the following 
year, another physician wrote as follows: 
“Reading must be coordinated with other thera- 
pies and is a means to a certain end rather than 
an end in itself. . . . Bibliotherapy will prob- 
ably never become an exact science. It should 
rather be classified among the arts, but it 
should establish in the future certain more or 
less exact standards that may be imparted to 
others." In the same year, a psychologist was 
urging more emphasis on applied psychology 
and more training in methods of research in 
library schools, as well as emphasis on studies 
in bibliotherapy for Master theses in library 
schools, and the establishment of general stand- 
ards for hospital library services based on sur- 
veys. 

Now, some of these earnest recommendations 
have been sporadically acted upon. There 
have been since then a few Master theses in 
bibliotherapy, for instance; but, on the whole, 
must we not say that, even with the promising 
aid of the psychic disciplines, bibliotherapy as 
a science rather than an art has still to find its 
bearings? Recent studies have been few. Miss 
E. K. Jones’s book Hospital Libraries, pub- 
lished in 1939, has never been published in a 
new edition, though the English produced a 
somewhat similar manual in 1947. At the 
height of the enthusiasm, there appeared, in the 
Cyclopedia of Medicine, Surgery, and Special- 
ties, 1940, an article, intended for the general 
practitioner, Therapy in Psychoneurosis (Bib- 
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liotherapy), that has been described as “the 
most detailed treatment of methods and tech- 
niques available in the literature.” Can you 
find it, or its equivalent, in the current edition 
of the Cyclopedia? Are there training courses 
for hospital librarianship, including the applica- 
tion of bibliotherapy? 

It would be impossible for anyone, I think, 
to dip into the literature on bibliotherapy in 
this century, particularly that of the ’80’s and 
"40's, and not be stirred by the enthusiasm that 
followed the individual discoveries that patients 
would, even wanted to, read, and that reading 
could be actually a form of therapy. 

There would be, I should think, some temp- 
tation among hospital librarians to feel that 
perhaps the physicians had let them down, as 
Schneck suggested. Though the literature 
turns up some notable ‘exceptions, it would 
appear to be true that physicians as a whole 
have been slow to warm up to this hospital- 
library-born baby. Few of them, perhaps, 
would deny to proper reading any therapeutic 
value. But once you have removed them 
from the sinecure prescription of Blair’s Ser- 
mons and Brown’s Remains, the matter be- 
comes one that touches the physician’s tender- 
est nerve—his reliance on authority. Conscious 
of the subtle variations in the human nervous 
structure, he knows that a man is neither an 
island nor a body by Fisher. Though often 
he must resort to a degree of empiricism in 
using them, the drugs that he prescribes have 
undergone manifold tests that allow a reason- 
able degree of certitude as to their action. To 
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prescribe reading with an equal degree of certi- 
tude, the physician must be provided with ade- 
quate studies that allow him to make the nec- 
essary correlations. Scientific studies have 
been made available, most notably in special- 
ized fields, but only to a small degree. 

In the broad field of the general hospital, 
and in general practice, there is an aspect that 
the enthusiasts possibly tend to overlook. E. 
K. Jones stated, in 1939, that probably 90% of 
the patients in general hospital do not need 
specific bibliotherapy. The percentage in gen- 
eral practice might not be very different. How, 
then, could the average physician economically 
give much more than lip-service to biblio- 
therapy? 

Conclusion 

The present picture, contrasted with the past, 
as they have been so inadequately drawn here, 
may possibly appear depressing. That was not 
my intention; nor do I think it should have that 
effect. We have seen bibliotherapy move from 
isolated, barren stations into the sunlight of 
world-wide acceptance on a theoretical basis. 
Certainly, the fundamental principle can never 
again be convincingly denied. We have also 
seen earnest attempts to bridge the gap be- 
tween theory and the scientifically established 
fact. If bibliotherapy no longer seems a uni- 
versal specific, it unquestionably remains one 
of the useful “adjunctive therapy modalities” 

{to employ a famous psychiatrist’s possibly 
over-ripe phrase). If earlier enthusiasms have 
relaxed somewhat in recent years, prospects are 
for a more orderly advance toward the truth, 
in whatever guise that elusive little baggage 
may choose to turn up. I, for one, foresee the 
day when almost the last wrinkle in man’s 
emotional responses will be duly coded on the 
punchcards; when it will be a boringly routine 
matter to ascertain in advance patient X’s re- 
sponse to Mickey Spillane, Arnold Toynbee, 
and Norman Vincent Peale. 

But if patient X represents only 10% of the 
patient population, two things seem clear: the 
establishment of a comprehensive quasi-scienti- 
fic base for bibliotherapy will be a slow process, 
and it will be one that will still need all of the 
intelligently directed enthusiasm that outstand- 
ing hospital librarians have given to it in the 
past. Most of the research will inevitably be 
carried on in the hospital. If the factor and 
the spirit of teamwork are there, the librarian 
may become an influential member of the team 
indeed. Basically an educator, the librarian 
must not forget that education, of oneself as 
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of others, is a continuous, and slow, process.. It 
is easy, absorbed in our job, to build the world 
around it. Enthusiasm is certainly one of the 
most endearing and productive of human traits. 
But perspective also has great human and pro- 
ductive values. History teaches us, Experi- 
ence teaches us. The daily press teaches us. 
Not least, the heart is often an instructor gen- 
erous and wise. The use of all of these favors 
the attainment of perspective, which, of course, 
is seeing the relationship of parts to one another 
and to the whole. 
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Selden D. Bacon, 
Ph.D., director, Yale 
University Center of 
Alcohol Studies 
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famous "how-to" books 
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UNDERSTANDING 
AND 
. COUNSELING 


THE ALCOHOLIC 


Make your library a home planning center this 


fall... by cooperating with the government's by Howard J. Clinebell, Jr. 

natare highly publicized Rede plat Home 

mprovement” campaign. Feature all your Pop- sractical applicatio f 

ular Mechanics Press functional books in one А Р А pe pplication 

easy-to-find department and encourage your Christian faith and psychology to 

town’s “weekend workers” to come in for practical h 1 : 

books on every imaginable subject from toymak- the problem of alcoholism. 

ing to plumbing. Remember, every home improve- $3.75 

ment project starts with something read. You can d 

do much to stimulate the government's program In Canada: 

by displaying коше the posters, streamers 

and counter car oosting “Operation Home 

рсете ет” EUSP G. R. WELCH COMPANY, 

FR FE Complete Display Material Ltd., Toronto 
Offered to Librarians 


In Australasia: 
Just send us your name, the name of your library i 


and your address ... and Popular Mechanics Press 
will gladly send you free a complete “Operation THOMAS C. LOTHIAN 


Home Improvement” display unit. Everything you р 
need is included to set up a “repair and remodel” Melbourne, Australia 
book headquarters. Write today. 


ABINGDON PRESS 
810 Broadway 


POPULAR MECHANICS PRESS Nashville 2, Tennessee . 


200 EAST ONTARIO STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS. 
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ALA Projects 


Supported by the Fund for Adult Education 


It is five years since the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation made its first grant to ALA. Since 
that time a total of $1,084,712 has been al- 
located to the Office for Adult Education and 
to a variety of projects. How worthwhile has 
this expenditure been? What evidence is 
there that the purposes for which these funds 
were granted have been sufficiently realized? 
From the summary report of the Subgrant 
Project and those of its twenty individual 
projects, from follow-up questionnaires an- 
swered by both successful and unsuccessful 
applicants for subgrant funds, and another 
follow-up in the form of progress reports from 
participants in the Allerton Park Conference on 
the training of librarians for doing adult edu- 
cation work, a well-defined picture emerges. 
Eleanor Phinney has also drawn on her ex- 
periences while observing several library adult 
education programs and during her current 


work as research assistant in the Office for 


Adult Education and consultant in the Li- 
brary-Community Project as a basis for some 
answers to these questions.—Ed. 


The picture of the total effects of the ALA 
projects supported by the Fund for Adult 
Education is made up of many elements. 
Some of the results of the projects can be 
reduced to facts and figures (see table). While 
such a compilation is like adding peaches and 
pears, the table gives an idea of the activities 
undertaken in the various projects, the ap- 
proximate number of libraries involved, the 
. geographical range, and the concrete results 
in the form of publications, 

When one thinks back to the purposes for 
which the grants were made, the inadequacy 
of such a tabulation becomes evident. Where, 
for example, does it tell whether more li- 
brarians, more community leaders and more 
laymen have become convinced of their re- 
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by Eleanor Phinney 


sponsibilities in continuing education? Are 
they becoming more skillful in carrying out 
these responsibilities? Have library educa- 
tional services to adults been developed and 
strengthened during these five years? 

To get at the answer to these questions, 
we must sift many reports and call upon per- 
sonal experience. The first definite impres- 
sion that takes shape is that the cold figures 
give only a partial and minimum count of 
the number of people who have been reached. 
Thus, in the American Heritage Project mem- 
bers have consistently carried their leadership 
training and the experience of taking part in 
a democratic discussion of basic ideas into 
their other community activities, А striking 
example of the пре that spread from one 
stone tossed into the pool may be found in 
the progress reports received in May of this 
year from participants in the Allerton Park 
Conference. Literally hundreds of people in 
every part of the country have heard from its 
thirty-six delegates about the Conference and 
the ideas and recommendations which were 
generated there. Through their reports to 
their colleagues and to library associations 
and other groups, and by taking steps to 
carry out the conference of recommendations, 
the participants in the Conference have al- 
ready succeeded in translating its impetus 
into action. The circulation and discussion of 
the published report has added a force to 
this impetus which promises to be felt in- 
creasingly as the recommendations are put 
into effect. 

The tabulation does not make clear how 
great a variety of sizes and types of library, 
widely distributed throughout the country, 
have benefited. From Vermont to Florida, 
from Louisiana to the Pacific Northwest, local 
and regional, public and college libraries have 
received grant help. Emphasis on aid to state 
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DATE PROJECT DESCRIPTION 


1951-58* American Heritage Library-sponsored discussion 
Project groups; help with leader- 
. $750,000 ship training and materials 


1952-53 Adult Education Questionnaire and interview 
Survey survey of adult educational 
$34,700 activities in public libraries 


1953-55  Subgrant Project Experimental programs for 
$100,000 community groups in in- 
dividual libraries of varying 

size and type 


1954. Allerton Park Con- Discussion and drafting of 
ference recommendations for train- 
$5,012 ing of adult education 

workers in libraries 
1955-57 Library-Community Methods of developing 
Project long-range planning of 
$200,000 adult education programs; 


consultant service in adult 
education training and pro- 
gramming; American Herit- 
age Project 


1953-58 Office for Adult Administration of grants, 
Education research, ‘staff support of 
$75,000 . Adult Education and Au- 
dio-Visual Boards in 
Meeting of Long-Range 
Steering Committee, 1954 
Compilation and editing 
of buying list of films 
Survey of cooperative 
film services in public li- 
braries 
Audio-Visual Institute, 
1955 Adult Education 
Workshop, 1956 


*1955-57 continued as part of Library-Community Project 


agencies has been consistent. Currently twelve 
states, besides the four LCP areas, and three 
regional associations, are scheduled to receive 
help from the Library-Community Project 
staff. : 

The varjety of the programs resulting from 
the projects is of importance, since this has 
meant that many ways of meeting the educa- 
tional needs of adults have been considered 
and tried out. The activities represented in 
the experimental programs in the Subgrant 
Project ranged from a program planning in- 
stitute in a small library, trying for the first 
time to reach out into its community, to a 
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STATISTICS PUBLICATIONS 


Programs in 33 states. Printed and mimeographed 

1,067 groups, 1951-55 working materials on leader- 
ship training, group disqus- 
sion, program planning, 
etc. Annual reports, 


4096 libraries included Smith, H. L. "Adult Edu- 
in study cation Activities in Public 


Libraries." ALA, 1954, 
20 projects Experimental Projects in 
85 applications Adult Education. Office 


for Adult Education, 1956. 
Reports of individual proj- 
ects 


36 invited delegates Asheim, L. "Training 
Needs of Librarians Doing 


Adult Education Work." 
ALA, 1955. 
4 project areas Library-Community Project 
12 more states receiving "Newsletter" January and 
consultant help June 1956. Reports and 


manuals planned 


"Films for Public Libraries." 
ALA, 1955. 
Cory, P. and Myer V. 
"Co-operative Film Serv- 
ices in Public Libraries." 
ALA, 1956 


state-library sponsored institute in adult edu- 
cation philosophy and skills. Many new ex- 
periences were afforded by the American 
Heritage Project in its experimentation with 
training of volunteer leaders and with ma- 
terials for discussion. Throughout the proj- 
ects a wide range of materials was used, and 
fresh ways of using them explored. The still 
largely untried field of film service for adults, 
in particular, has been a feature of project 
activities. The use of films for discussion 
has been experimented with, a buying list of 
films for public libraries compiled, and the 
operation of film cooperatives surveyed and 
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reported. Several libraries have been given 
a chance to develop their own programs on 
TV, combining them with viewing and listen- 
ing groups. 

‘Starting with the survey of adult education 
activities in public libraries, research early 
became a factor of recognized importance. 
Much of the value of the entire grant program 
stems from the fact that the survey provided 
both a basic knowledge of current practices, 
strengths and weaknesses, and a baseline from 
which to measure progress. It gave a good 
deal of insight into the mental and material 
obstacles which were standing in the way of 
the development of library adult education. 
One of the chief of these obstacles was a wide- 
spread lack of understanding and acceptance 
of the potential role of the library in informal 
adult education. These findings showed the 
way for all of the subsequent projects, each 
of which has built on the experience of the 
earlier ones. Most of all, the Library-Com- 
munity Project is the product of the needs 
demonstrated and the experiences gained in 
the administration of the preceding projects. 
The recognition of library needs not only for 
funds and staff, but also for know-how, of 







LET AMES BRING 


INTO YOUR 
LIBRARY... 


Ames offers freestanding 
and multi-tier shelving, 
Stor-Mor book drawers 
and bookstack accessories 


in a choice of 18 standard colors (other colors furnished 
at no extra cost). Your library is more attractive than 
ever, and the planned color patterns provide a bright 
welcome to visitors and pleasant staff surroundings. 

FREE ENGINEERING SERVICE... Ames’ experienced library 


equipment engineers will be glad to assist you in planning a new 
library or modernizing your present one. Write for budget estimate, 


suggested layout or catalog. ..no obligation, of course. 


W.R.AMES CO. 


150 HOOPER ST * SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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the need to base program planning, on a 
thorough knowledge of the community and 
its resources, even of the need for careful pre- 
project briefing of participants, has been re- 
flected in the planning of this latest project. 
Techniques developed in earlier propects— 
the study of the community, analysis of li- 
brary use, evaluation procedures, leadership 
training and workshop techniques—all have 
come into use under the direction of Head- 
quarters personnel who have themselves had 
experience in previous projects. 

There have been many by-products in terms 
of experience and development. In towns 
where projects have taken place, library and 
community are looking at one another with a 
fresh understanding of their common needs 
and resources, Laymen in these communities 
have spontaneously expressed, both locally 
and to the Headquarters staff, their gratitude 
for the programs. Most important to the pro- 
fession has been the up-surge of professional 
activity on the part of librarians. There has 
been a steady increase in the membership of 
the Adult Education Section of the Public 
Libraries Division, and in the demand for ALA 
consultant help in planning regional and state 


SEE RECENT AMES 
INSTALLATIONS 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Central Service and Stack Building 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 
Music Library 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY, Texas 
Law Library 


YESHIVA UNIVERSITY, New York City 
Stern College Library 


UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA 
Eppley Library 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 
Education Library 
















workshops in adult education. The training 
and stimulation which librarians have re- 
ceived through taking part in the projects 
have carried them into new responsibilities 
and active participation in many library and 
adult education organizations. 

Stimulation—a primary purpose of the 
grants—is the word that seems best to express 
the total effects of the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation grants. The initiation of the various 
grants stimulated planning of adult programs 
at every level, from that of the local library 
to national headquarters. Even those who 
were unsuccessful in their applications for 
grants felt that being obliged to analyze their 
purposes and explore their resources for pro- 
viding educational services to adults had been 
valuable. 

The grants stimulated libraries to undertake 
activities which had been delayed for the 
familiar reasons of lack of staff and lack of 
funds. It seems clear that most of the activi- 
ties which have taken place owe their ex- 
istence to grant help. Each grant has made 
a permanent contribution to the development 
of adult education even where activities could 
not be carried on in their original forms after 
grant funds had been exhausted. It should 












.— LISTENI 


outlets for 8 sets of 


undisturbed group 
listening. 


$ 
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NG CORNER... 


The ideal professional 
High Fidelity phonograph 
for the Library... with 


headphones providing 


Four speeds, including Talking Book speed 


to highest overtones * 12” 
portable case optional * Cast aluminum cork-covered turntable designed 
for continuous hard usage. 

Prices...$127.50 Library Net. 
Available without nsu 
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be added that in many libraries the lack of . 1 


trained staff has been an even greater obstacle 
to continuing programs than the lack of funds. 

It is in the area of training that the stimulus 
of the grants is being felt most strongly „at 
present, The Survey showed that "lack of 
know-how" kept many librarians from provid- * 
ing educational activities. The need for train- 
ing in order to assure effective use of grant 
funds was recognized from the start. Some- 
times through trial-and-error learning, some- 
times with the supervision of trained leaders, 
and recently through consultant help with in- 
stitutes and workshops, the training has gone 
on. Atthe same time, the methods and needs 
of formal training of adult education work- 
ers in libraries have received concentrated 
attention, As a result of the Allerton Park 
Conference, library schools and university 
departments of education have begun to 
re-think their curricula, developing courses 
especially designed to meet the increased em- 
phasis оп adult education in libraries, and 
stressing throughout their courses the library’s 
role in informal education of adults. 

The ultimate effect of the grants is more 
diffuse, niore wide-spread and more funda- 
mental than all these. The words “adult edu- 





UND INVESTMENT FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


* Wrist action pickup with 
adiustable needle pressure * Frequency response from lowest fundamentals 


extended range Custom Concert Speaker and 


er for table installation... $103.50 Library Net. 


See your CALIFONE dealer for a demonstration 


or Write DEPT. ALA-5 


1041 N. Sycamore Ave. + Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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eation” have come to have a personal meaning 
and value to those who have taken part in 
library programs and activities. Ап aware- 
ness of the library’s role has been fostered in 
all.those who have in any way come in contact 
with the projects. Librarians, staffs, and 
trustées have been faced with the necessity 
of re-shaping the library's policies and re- 
defining its purposes in serving adults. The 
discussions at the Adult Education Workshop 
at Miami Beach illustrated the amount and 
quality of thinking that has gone on, estab- 
lished the capability of today's librarian for 
informed, mature consideration of the issues 
which remain unresolved. This seaxch for a 
working philosophy of library adult education 
is an essential first step in realizing another 
primary objective of the grants—the develop- 
ment of adult educational activities in public 
libraries. This awareness, and this thinking 
and discussion, together with the groundwork 
of training and experience which is being laid, 
give assurance that the grants have succeeded 
in their function. In sum, they have provided 
a yeast which is at work today, and which 
will continue to cause expansion and growth 
in the field of educational service to adults. 


STEEL LIBRARY 
D SHELVING 
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A FREE ESTIMATES 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
DELUXE METAL FURNITURE CO. 


470 Struthers Street 
WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA 


A DIV. OF ROYAL METAL MFG., CO. 
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in Industrial | | 
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STANDARD EQUIPMENT ON 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORP., CIA MEXICANA DE AVIACION, LINEAS AEREAS 
COSTARRICENSES, S.A., PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS, SOUTHERN PACIFIC R.R. ETC. 
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Satin- 
smooth flexible vinyl plastic covers 
and sturdy metal parts, four types, 
eight sizes, choice of three colors in 
spine plastic MARADOR BINDERS 
offer visible-magazine protection at 
fair prices. 

Heavy, flexible vinyl plastic can be 
bent double without breaking. It is. 
waterproof, non-inflammable, non- 
toxic, and Marador vinyl is so plea- 


sant to the touch! They should be 
in your library. 


Write for information. 








MAR ADOR CORPORATION 


1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, 


LOS ANGELES 26, 


CALIFORNIA 
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NEW CENTRAL LIBRARY IN ACCRA, GOLD COAST 

This new Central Library of Accra on the Gold Coast of Africa, was built at a cost of £64,000. 
The Building was erected from funds made available by the Government. Speaking at the opening 
ceremony Mr. Edward Sydney, Chairman of the British Library Association, stated that of the new 
library buildings in Europe, the United States and elsewhere, he knew no better example of existing 
design, functional arrangement and equipment. 


DIRECTORY OF LIBRARY PERIODICALS 
The ALA Library Periodicals Round Table is 
sponsoring the completion of a comprehensive 
“Directory of Library Periodicals” and requests 
that editors of library periodicals send to John 
Harvey, State College Library, Pittsburg, Kan- 
sas, four items of information: sponsoring 
organization, title, name of editor, and address. 
All library-sponsored periodicals are included, 
no matter what type or how small the periodi- 
cal or its mailing list. 


FREE SLIDEFELMS 


The Free Slidefilms (Filmstrips) you need to en- 
liven, vitalize and enrich textbook teaching are listed, 
classified, and indexed in the New, 1956. 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE 
SLIDEFILMS 


It is authoritative, comprehensive and easy to 
use. Available for $5.00 on 30 day approval. 





Educators Progress Service 


Dept. ALA Randolph, Wisconsin Missing page 
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] Now! A completely invisible mending tape! 


Won't curl or discolor...Won’t become brittle... Won’t ooze adhesive. 





"SCOTCH" 810 PERMANENT MENDING TAPE — "SCOTCH" 810 PERMANENT MENDING TAPE "SCOTCH" 810 PERMANENT MENDING TAPE 
becomes totally invisible on contact is completely unaffected by age; it is ideal for mending valuable books 
with paper, stays crystal clear per- retains its soft pliability indefinitely. and documents. Its special long- 
manently. And there's no trace of And you can write on it with pencil, aging adhesive holds firmly and will 
curling ever! ink or typewriter! not bleed under any conditions. 


YOUR STATIONER HAS 


= v par. o "SCOTCH" BRAND 810 
PERMANENT MENDING 
TAPE NOW! 
BRAND Save money—order the econ- 


omy-size % x 1296-inch roll 
($1.70) that fits the''Scorcu" 
Deluxe Desk Dispenser. 


810 PERMANENT MENDING TAPE 


PRODUCT OF 





RESEARCH grr. 
The term "ScorcH"' is a registered trademark of Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company, St. Paul 6, X 
Minnesota. Export Sales Office: 99 Park Ave., New York 16, М.Ү. In Canada: P.O. Box 757, London, Ontario. n 
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. MORONEY BOOKMOBILES - 





THOS. F: MORONEY CO., INC. 


433 BOSTON TURNPIKE 


COMING IN NOVEMBER 


Second in the series, Focus on 


ApuLTs: Meeting to Learn, by Ruth 
Warncke, director, Library Community 
Project. 


‘cataloguers” 


Technical cataloguers interested in work 
which is challenging and in professional ad- 
vancement should inquire about the new 
positions at Battelle. 





A Technical Library atmosphere combined 
with a research method of advancement 
make these positions particularly attractive. 
For descriptive material and technical ap- 
plication blank, write to | 


Technical Personnel Manager 
BATTELLE INSTITUTE 
505 King Avenue * Columbus 1, Ohio 








SHREWSBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


Overdue book 
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YOURS FOR 
FALL 


FROM A.L.A. 





August 
The Classified Catalog; Basic Principles and Practices 
Jesse H. Shera and Margaret E. Egan. 144 pages. 
Cloth. $4.00 
Books for Catholic Colleges; Supplement, 1952-1955 
Sister Melania Grace and Eugene Willging. 72 pages. 
Paper. $1.75. 
Author Headings for The Official Publications of the State of Kansas 
Bessie E. Wilder. 144 pages. Paper. $4.00 
September Ў 
Basic Book Collection for Elementary Grades, 6th ed. ` 
144 pages. Paper. $2.00 
October E 
Guide to Reference Books, 7th ed; Supplement, 1953-1955 | 
Constance М. Winchell. 144 pages. Paper. Price to 
be announced 
The School Library Supervisor BP 
Harold Lancour, ed. 64 pages. Paper. Price to be ` 
announced. Papers by outstanding librarians presented 
at the 1954 Institute on School Library Supervision. 
The Library's Position Classification Plan X 
96 pages. Paper. Price to be announced. Prepared by ` 
the A.L.A. Subcommittee on Classification and Pay 
Plans for Public Libraries. 
Coming >, 
Basic Book Collection for Junior High Schools, 2nd ed. 
144 pages. Paper. $2.00 м 
Public Library Service; A Guide to Evaluation with Minimum Stand- ` 


ards 


68 pages. Paper. $1.50. Published, November, with 
a 24-page Supplement, Costs of Public Library Service 
in 1956 at 65¢, or both together for $2.00. 


American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Goods and Gadgets 


NEW MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT FOR LIBRARIES 5 


GADGET OF THE MONTH 


Tyinc up bundles of documents, papers, or sepa- 
rates can be improved by using a pull fastener con- 
sisting of a narrow cloth tape with a tiny metal 
slide. A quick pull on one end binds the tape so 
it cannot slip. To loosen, simply pull the other 
end. Faster than ordinary tie tapes, cloth tapes 
do not discolor paper, or dry out like rubber bands. 
Schlegel Manufacturing Co., Rochester 7, N.Y. 





Mountine for audio-visual displays, clippings, card 
pockets, photos, documents, maps can be done 
easily by using the Seal 10-second dry mounting 
system. Seal presses are thermostatically con- 
trolled and have an automatic timer. They are 
self-adjusting for different mount thicknesses; con- 
struction is aluminum. Five different models are 
available ranging from the Junior at $58.95 to the 
Masterpiece at $287.95. The Junior accommodates 
8" x 10" prints; Masterpiece, 24" x 30". All 
models can accommodate prints up to twice both 
dimensions by sections. Five kinds of dry mount- 
ing tissue are also available. An interesting manual 
especially prepared for schools and libraries, 
"Mounting made easy," can be had by writing to 
Seal, Inc., Shelton, Conn. 


A MICROFILM READER, featuring motor power for 
film movement which is electronically controlled, 
and a larger viewing 
screen has been an- 
nounced by  Recordak. 
Film travel in the new 
Motorized Film Reader 
is controllable between 
speeds of 1 foot per min- 
ute for scanning to a re- 
winding speed of 600 feet 
per minute, For slow in- 
spection, the scanning 
lever can be locked at 
Interchangeable lenses of- 





any speed desired. 
fer magnifications of 23, 30, and 40 diameters. 
All film loading and operating controls are lo- 
cated within easy reach. Images may be rotated 
through 360 degrees without removing the roll 


of film. А built-in feature is the 
reproducing paper facsimilies from the projected 
microfilm image. Specially sensitized paper in 
natural room light in only a few minutes. For 
more information, write to the Recordak Corp., 
415 Madison Ave., New York 17. 

Dus-top is easy to 


Dusty CEMENT FLOOR? 
use, economical, and quick-drying. The manu- 
facturer claims that Dus-top will dust-proof and 


rovision for 


600 





seal all concrete surfaces permanently with one 
application, It can be geni on either old or new 
floors and it is non-acid, non-toxic, and non-skid. 
Distributed by the Rooto Corp., Detroit 21, Mich. 


RECORDS AND FILM STRIPS based on the famous 
Landmark books, complete with “Leads to Listen- 
ing,” are sent on approval. With the release of 
four new titles, these records are now available for 
24 Landmarks; filmstrips for 12. The records are 
produced and pressed by Columbia Records; the 
filmstrips are in full color. Chief value of these 
records and filmstrips is the audio and visual ap- 
peal which enhance the reading of the books. 
Write to Martha Huddleston, Enrichment Teach- 
ing Materials, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1. 


Three new units of functional LIBRARARY FUR- 
NITURE have been announced by Sjostrom. They 
; /  — HA are the Multi-Level 
Circulation Desk, 
"ranch-type" Refer- 
ence Unit and a Free- 
line table with micolor 
top in four basic 
colors. All three units 
are manufactured with 
kiln dried hardwoods, 
treated to give them 
a smooth, tough sur- 
face. Work tops can be supplied in rubbed wood, 
linoleum, or micolor. The circulation desk com- 
bines the librarian's desk .with 66" long by two 
40" shelving units; the outside of the shelving unit 
features a storage cabinet with sliding doors; the 
ranch-type reference unit, illustrated here, allows 
the worker to sit or stand and combines a 30 
drawer catalog with two reference shelving units. 
Full information can be obtained by writing for 
Bulletin C-553. John E. Sjostrom Co., Inc., 1717 
N. Tenth St., Philadelphia 22. 


А twin-tube, ceiling-attached ruMiNAmk with 
a total prismatic enclosure, introduces a new 
concept in fluorescent lighting. A precisely molded 
element controls light in all directions and provides 
a high level of downward light, while eliminatin 
all glare from the direct viewing zone. A god 
light for remodelling, it is ideal for ceiling areas 
where recessing is not practicable; its lightness and, 
strength allow installation economies, whether used 
in continuous units or separately in four or eight 
foot components. Ask for information about 
Realite. Holophane Co., Inc., 849 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


ADDRESS CHANGE: Liquick-Leather to 543 
Boylston St., Boston 10, Mass. 
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ON STRIKING 





















THE RIGHT NOTE 


CA as ahs SR СЕС RET T 








Striking the right note in music 
makes for pleasant harmony. 


Your library can have the same 
harmonious appeal both visually 

and functionally. The design and 

beauty of Estey Library stacks and 
shelving will strike the right note for 
your library! Specifically engineered 

for Library use, precision constructed 
for long life and economy of installation, 
beautifully finished in a wide range - 

of modern colors... for harmony! 


Write or call 
Dept. A. 


ESSE | neyo wv. 


In New England: 123 Fells Ave., Medford, Mass. 
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ON STRIKING THE RIGHT NOTE 


Striking the right note in music 
makes for pleasant harmony. 


Your library can have the same 
harmonious appeal both visually 

and functionally. The design and 

beauty of Estey Library stacks and 
shelving will strike the right note for 
your library! Specifically engineered 

for Library use, precision constructed 

for long life and economy of installation, 
beautifully finished in a wide range 

of modern colors . . . for harmony! 


Write or call 
Dept. A. 
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In New England: 123 Fells Ave., Medford, Mass. 
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In the Mill 


This column appears regularly in these pages in 
response to requests for information about the 
activities of ALA units. 


Stand By! 
Association at Work 


One of the functions of this page is to report on 
the activities of the Divisions, Sections, Round 
Tables, Board, and Committees which make up 
the association. By my last careful count, about 
three years ago, there were some 225 of these 
separate units. All of them are now, in case you 
hadn’t heard, being reorganized. All sorts of 
analogies come to mind. Scrabble, where every 
word is built on another, and you find a lovel 
combination reading one way—but it’s gibberis 
the other. Or the hot rod you are assembling, its 
parts all out on the garage floor, with you praying 
you don’t have any left over at the end. There 
is the elaborate piece of needlework—elegant on 
the surface, but covered with ravellings, knots and 
loose ends underneath. This reorganization is 
one job where no loose ends can be left hanging, 
no knot remain untied. 


There is the case of the board which became 
а committee, with no loss of stature, but with 
altered name and functions to become accustomed 
to. There are the committees and round tables 
which became part of a division which has not 
yet come into existence. What to do in the in- 
terim? There are the sections which became 
divisions and are flexing their muscles in this new 
responsibility. 


There is the case of the committee member 
newly appointed to a committee which goes out 
of existence the first of January. There is the 
board member who has served one year of a five 
year appointment whose board has become a com- 
mittee, and committee appointments are for two 
years only. There is the councillor elected for a 
four year term faced with the new apportionment 
of councillors. (I'm sure I'm not up to this prob- 
lem in higher mathematics.) If you will allow 
one more analogy, the reorganization is like a 
giant picture puzzle, the major pieces of which 
are now in place but with several little bits which 
don't seem to fit anywhere at the moment. 
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Regardless of these tag ends of chores to be 
done we cannot help being impressed by what 
has been accomplished. This is a large and com- 
plex organization. The democratic process is 
slow, particularly when the membership groups, 
who are responsible for shaping the final details, 
can meet only two or three times a year. The 
foundation has been laid; the recommendations of 
the Steering Committee have been approved; the 
new constitution (a mammoth task of revision for 
the constitution and By-laws Committee) goes 
into effect January first. Organizing Committees 
are working on the organization of the new di- 
visions and all the divisions will come into exist- 
ence January first on the assumption that a field 
of responsibility statement satisfactory to the 
Council can be worked out by each division prior 
to the Midwinter or Kansas City Conferences. All 
the divisions, old and new, are working on 
budgets to be presented to the Program Evalua- 
tion and Budget Committee when it meets in 
November. 


If the tag ends look like chaos we have only to 
look beneath them to find that the machine is just 
about assembled and is beginning to move slowly 
into operation. During the coming year we will 
have the shakedown cruise. That we have 
achieved so much in this space of time is a tribute 
to the members of the association who accepted 
the Survey recommendations and the report of 
the Steering Committee with such generosity and 
good will; who have worked, and continue to work 
very hard to effect the charges they have ap- 
proved. 


In February this column called attention to the 
Woodrow Wilson Centennial being celebrated this 
year. The Woodrow Wilson Centennial Com- 
mission initiated and supplied some materials for 
exhibits in about 150 university, college and pub- 
lic libraries. The Library of Congress had a cen- 
tennial exhibit of Wilson papers with more than 
220 items of Wilsonia on view. 


Chairmen, or members, of all ALA Divisions, 
Boards, Round Tables, Sections and Committees 
are invited to send to this column any news of the 
activities of their unit. ў 
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How do You Handle 


Student Traffic ? 


You can take an important step in as- 
sisting students with their classroom 
assignments and in supplementing teacher- 
effectiveness by keeping the new 1956 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA promi- 


nently available. 


Conscientiously revised, with large clear 
type and attractive contemporary illustra- 
COLLIER’S is as current and 


scholarly as an encyclopedia can be made. 


tions, 


In addition, the comprehensive Index and 
unique Bibliographies open new vistas for 
the student by showing the correlations in 


various fields of knowledge. 


аус 


uses the language 


of today's classroom 


Write for free descriptive literature on 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, and other 
Basic Reference Works; the HARVARD 
CLASSICS, COLLIER’S NEW JUNIOR 
CLASSICS, FIRST BOOKS LIBRARY, 
and COLLIER’S NEW WORLD ATLAS. 


Also free on request, a new 20-page book- 
let “Enriching the General Science Cur- 
with * COLLIER’S ENCYCLO- 


coordinates 


riculum 
PEDIA” 


coverage by area, volume and page num- 


General Science 


bers. Write Library & Education Division, 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 
5th Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 
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Ра 


М OW! m low cost 
group insurance plan - 


for ALA members 


THE FINEST SECURITY P Economic Security starts with salary protection, The 
ON EARTH 


best protection for librarians is our new Group In- 


surance Plan for accident and sickness. 


DEPENDABLE P Designed with the librarian in mind, this Plan gives 
PROTECTION dependable protection. Once your policy is issued, 
it cannot be terminated or restricted by the Company 
so long as our Group Plan remains in force and you 
remain a member of the American Library Associa- 


tion—until you retire or reach age 70. 


PAYMENT FOR > Your premium does, пої increase because of age nor 

LOSSES DUE TO do benefits decrease. Your insurance cannot be re- 

ACCIDENTS OR ILLNESS stricted to exclude any ailments nor can the coverage 
be reduced after your policy is issued. 


LOW COST PLAN > Mass puchasing and group handling mean a con- 
siderable saving, and this saving is passed on to you. 
This brings the cost of our insurance down lower than 
ordinary individual policies. 


FEW EXCLUSIONS P The only exclusions are Military Service, War, sui- 
cide, pregnancy, and flying other than commercial 
scheduled airlines. 


\ 


SPECIAL ADDED > In addition to all the features just mentioned, you 


FEATURES get 24 hour a day protection—at home—at work—at 


play. 
CAMPAIGN TO P Everyone needs this outstanding Income Protection. 


INCLUDE ALL 
PERSONAL MEMBERS 


One of our projects is to see that every eligible? As- 
sociation member has a chance to apply. 


The Plan is sponsored by the ALA and underwritten by Continental Casualty Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois. 


* Actively employed ALA personal members who reside or claim residence in the United States, its territories 
and possessions, Canada and Mexico. 
Full details will be sent to each member. 
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NOTICE 


~ “The Craft by Which We Live" which 
appeared in the July-August issue of the 
ALA Bulletin has also been issued in 
Spanish, with some additional notes on 
early printing in the Americas, in the 
June issue of the Boletin de 1а Asociacion 
Cubana de Bibliotecarios. 


RESEARCH LIBRARIAN 
AND CATALOGER 


For chemical and biochemical library com- 
prising 9,000 volumes. Duties involve cata- 
loging, maintaining research reports and 
notebook files. Must have library science 
degree and typing ability or natural science 
degree. 


Address Director of Research 


R.J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 


Winston-Salem, N.C. 


SECRETS OF SPACE FLIGHT, by 
Lloyd Mallan: 275 Never Before 
Printed Photos! The story of 
the past, present and future of 


ATTENTION man's effort to explore mysteri: 
ous interstellar reaches, clu 
bi sive photos taken on an 18,000 
a mile trip. $2.00. 
HANDBOOK for SKIN DIVERS, 
3 More Exciting 


by George Bronson Howard: Vir- 
tually everything 
z ani ү in popularity. 
it eS from 144 pages of exciting informa- 
Hon 50  show-how photos. 
ARCO Publishers ! ESSENTIALS OF | PROBLEM 
А SOLVING, by Zuce Kogan: An 
u 
Three popular Arco titles in 
hard bound covers with full 


e 
color dust jackets! Add these | and human relations. 
and other Arco books to your | book for all occupations, $3.00. 


library. Send today for the ARCO PUBLISHING cò: 


lst of arco books! 2092 dis. 
of Arco books! 25% dis- | Dent. АГА-10, 480 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


count to libraries! 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 
why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT^:S.555 BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success in this fleld as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
ealers, antiquarians, 


our world-wide network of associate 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field, 


PLEASE SEND US.YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 
We report quickly at lowest prices. 


No charge. No obligation. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. 1, New York City 36, N.Y. 
P.S. Рісаѕе refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supply. 

O BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 
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Classified Advertisements 





WANTED 


A COPY OF Deweys Decimal Classification, 
14th edition. Me. Jean Roy, Librarian, University 
of Montreal, P. O. Box 6128, Montreal, P. Quebec, 
Canada. 


FOR SALE 


FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

WITH LIQUICK LEATHER you will find that 
you can repair, restore and rebind leather and 
cloth books for a few cents each. 16 oz. botile— 
enough for 50 to 100 volumes—$3.95. Will 
strengthen and preserve old powdery leather— 
ideal for binding magazines. In use by Rare Book 
Departments of many great libraries. Liquick 
Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 10, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIALISTS. 
Established 1889. Largest and best selection any- 
where. We also welcome your lists of Duplicates 
for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Service, Serials 
Dept, 56 E. 18th St, New York 3, N.Y. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


World-Wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, col- 
leges, public, technical libraries etc. Also grad- 
uate awards. Monthly journal (since 1952) pro- 
vides complete job descriptions, salaries. No 
Fees. Single issue $1. Yearly (12 issues) sub- 
scription-membership $5. CRUSADE, Box 99, 
Gpt. Station, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 


Nation-Wide 


U.S. AIR FORCE Base Librarians Women. 
Degree, one or two years administrative experi- 
ence. Beginning $4520. Locations: Selfridge Air 
Force Base, Mt. Clemens, Michigan; K. I. Sawyer 
Air Force Base, Marquette, Michigan; McGhee- 
Tyson, Alcoa, Tennessee; Ent Air Force Base, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado; McChord Air Force 
Base, Tacoma, Washington. Forward two copies 
U. S. Civil Service Standard Form 57 to: Com- 
mand Librarian, Hq Air Defense Command, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
ee line, ALA members 604. Deadline: 


rst of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, please 
send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion. 
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East 

CHILDREN'S Librarian to head children’s 
work in county library system including book- 
mobile and 3 branches. Eligibility for N.Y.S. 
certification and civil service status of Senior Li- 
briarian II required. Salary $3600-$4200 in 5 an- 
nual increments of $120. Open September Ist. 
Apply Mrs. Thelma R. King, Director, Steele Me- 
ae Library of Chemung County, Elmira, New 
York. 

JUNIOR Librarian in Long Island community, 
32 miles from New York City. School district 
library serving population of 20,000 in fast grow- 
ing area. Experience in speaking to groups. New 
library in planning stage. Professional library ex- 
perience not essential Starting salary $4000- 
$5000, depending on qualifications; one month 
vacation. Position open now. Apply Orrin B. 
Dow, Director, Farmingdale Free Library, Farm- 
ingdale, N.Y. 

ASSISTANT Cataloger. Trinity College Li- 
brary, Hartford. B.S. or M.S. degree in L.S. 85 
hour week, one month's vacation. Position open 
September 15. Salary $3240-$3780, depending 
upon qualifications. Apply to Donald B. engl 
Librarian, Trinity College Library, Hartford 6, 
Connecticut. 

CHILDREN'S Librarian, L.S. degree, minimum 
9 years experience children's work. Young woman 
interested in working with good readers in busy 
department where pre-school work is heavy and 
opportunity exists for developing work with upper 
grades. Modern building, New York City suburb. 
Minimum salary $4400. Send details of experi- 
ence and interests, with photo, to Librarian, Scars- 
dale Public Library, Scarsdale, N.Y. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for booming Long 
Island community. New extension voted recently. 
Chance to develop new programs, services. L.S. 
degree and experience necessary. Beginning 
salary $5000. Requirement plan, one month va- 
cation. Write to Library Director, Hicksville 
Public Library, Hicksville, N.Y. . 

JUNIOR LIBRARIAN. Children's work. 4 
yrs. of college plus 1 yr. of library school. Salary 
(without experience) $4000, annual increments 
$180; maximum, $4720; 2 yrs. of acceptable ex- 
perience in work with children, beginning salary, 
$4860. Mount Vernon (N.Y.) Public Library. 

LIBRARIANS, Beginning salary $4500 for 
Senior Librarian, at least 2 years experience re- 
quired; $4000 for Junior Librarian, no experience 
required. Annual increments. College and L.S. 
degrees. Eligibility for N.Y. certification. Beau- 
tiful new air conditioned building. 'Two attractive 
branches. On Long Island 17 miles from New 
York City, One month vacation, liberal sick leave, 
and N.Y. State Retirement system. Excellent op- 
portunity for alert, ambitious persons. Submit 
complete résumé. Lynn M. Harris, Elmont Public 
Libraries, Hempstead Turnpike, Elmont, Long 
Island, N.Y. 
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Southeast 


ADULT Service Coordinator with responsibility , 
for adult extension service and general supervision 
of all adult loan services in expanding library in a 
rapidly growing city. Salary range $4560-$5760. 
Library school graduation and experience is re- 
quired. Month’s vacation. Liberal sick leave. 
Apply Geraldine Le May, Director, Public Li- 
brary, Savannah, Georgia. 

SENIOR Reference Assistant, responsible for de- 
tails of department under general supervision of 
assistant librarian who is also department head. 
Library school graduation and experience required. 
Salary range $3456-$4320. Month’s vacation. 
Liberal sick leave. Apply Geraldine Le May, 
Director, Public Library, Savannah, Georgia. 

REGIONAL LIBRARIAN for two-county re- 
gion serving 105,000 population (Harrison and 
Upshur Counties) co-operating with West Virginia 
Library Commission in demonstration program. 
Service started this year. New Gerstenslager 
Pioneer Bookmobile. Four staff members em- 
ployed by region: Regional librarian, bookmobile 
librarian, driver-clerk, and clerk. Basic book col- 
lection of 20,000 books for use on bookmobile. 
Town libraries in Buckhannon and Clarksburg 
have their own book collections and staff. Posi- 
tion open ‘January 1, 1957. Beginning salary 
$4200. Apply Mr. Robert Coffindaffer, President, 
Harrison-Upshur Regional Library Board, Salem, 
West Virginia. 

IF YOU want variety, a chance to display initia- 
tive and your particular talent in a job which will be 
just what you make it, then come to Natchez where 
the Old South lives harmoniously with the New, 
Four weeks vacation, sick, leave, forty-hour week, 
health insurance, retirement, $3600. For further 
information contact Librarian, Fisk Public Library, 
Natchez, Mississippi. 


Midwest 


CATALOGER and reference assistant. Library 
degree required. First year salary $3990 with six 
month increased to $4980. 40 hour week, 4 weeks 
vacation. Apply to Nyle H. Miller, Secretary, 
Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka. 

RACINE Public Library, an active library in a 
progressive and pleasant community, currently has 
openings for three qualified professional librarians: 

Reference-Publication Librarian. Male or fe- 
male under 45. Two or three days weekly spent 
in public services at reference desk. Maximum of 
two evenings. Two or three days weekly devoted 
to preparing or supervising preparation of news 
releases, radio spots, displays, lists of accessions, 
and newspaper ads. 

Cataloger. Male or female under 45. Respon- 
sible for cataloging and classification of adult non- 
fiction (1700-2000 titles annually. LC proof 
sheets available, Dewey system. Four days in 
catalog department, one afternoon and evening at 
reference desk. 
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¢ Btanch Librarian. Female under 45. Public 
librapy branch located in a public elementary 
school grades 1-6. Branch operates 44 hours 
weekly; two evenings. 1X clerical assistants and 
pagé help. Class visits and story hour program. 
No cataloging or processing. Branch librarian 
orders from branch book budget of $3400. Record 
collection and player. Located in well-maintained 
neighborhood of attractive homes. 

Degree required: 5th year certificate, BSLS, or 
MALS or equivalent from library school accredited 
by ALA. 

Salary: Certificate or BSLS $3850-$5650; MSLS 
$4000-85800; Beginning salary, up to $4450-$4600 
depending upon degree and experience. 

Working Conditions: 40 hour, 5 day week; 4 
weeks' vacation. Blue Cross-Blue Shield paid by 
City. 12 days annual sick leave cumulative to 
120 days; 7 paid holidays. Social security and 
municipal retirement plan. 

Send applications to City Librarian, Racine Pub- 
lic Library, Racine, Wisconsin. 

CHILDREN'S Librarian to be in charge of chil- 
dren’s work in branch (a new position). M.L.S. 
with some previous experience desirable. Position 
also includes some work with adults. Salary 
$4600-$8000, in regular steps, 15 years. 5 day 
week, 4 week vacation, sick leave, retirement plan 
plus social security. Excellent opportunity in de- 
sirable suburban community. Apply to Mr. Robert 
M. Orr, Director, Public Library, 10 Kercheval 
Avenue, Grosse Pointe 36, Michigan. 

CIRCULATION-Reference Librarian in small 
men's college, Central Ohio. L.S. degree required, 
experience not necessary. Salary $8800 plus 74% 
retirement contribution, 8 weeks vacation. Position 
available Sept. 1. Apply to Edward С, Heintz, 
Librarian, Kenyon College Library, Gambier, Ohio. 

PROFESSIONAL Assistant to develop the posi- 
tion of Assistant County Librarian. Salary $3400 
to $4300 depending on training, experience, and 
other qualifications. A new position in an active 
library. Congenial surroundings, enthusiastic staff. 
An industrial community half-way between Cleve- 
land and Columbus near Malabar Farm. 5 day, 
40 hour week; 4 week annual vacation; other bene- 
fits. Write Lois MacKellar, Librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Mansfield, Ohio. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian in charge of Public 
Library Service to elementary schools. Salary 
$4400 to $5400 depending on training, experience 
and other qualifications. A new position in an 
active library with congenial surroundings and an 
enthusiastic staff, Close cooperation with attrac- 
tive, busy children’s room, its professional librarian 
and staff. An industrial community half-way be- 
tween Cleveland and Columbus near Bromfield’s 
“Pleasant Valley.” 5 day, 40 hour week; 4 weeks 
annual vacation; other benefits. Write Lois Mac- 
Kellar, Librarian, Public Library, Mansfield, Ohio. 

POSITION Opportunities: 

Director of Publicity (and contact person for 
Labor and Industry) Duties: Editing and lay-out 
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work on monthly, printed library bulletin, news- 
paper releases, displays, radio and television pro- 
gram/planning and participation. Group discus- 
sion leadership. Talks to civic and labor groups. 
Preparation of special subject lists. A challenging 

osition in a growing community. Salary range: 
$4800-$5100. Position open now. 

Book Promotion Librarian to head New Book 
room to be opened in October. Duties: Supervi- 
sion of new room and staff of two. Preparation 
of book reviews, book talks, and department dis- 
plays. Enthusiasm for books and people and an 
extensive knowledge of books necessary. Salary 
range: $4200-$4800. Position open in September. 

Assistant Reference Librarian. Assistant in 
reference department. Also at circulation desk and 
substitute help in "New Books" room. Position 
open in September. Salary range: $3600-$4000. 

Assistant Order and Catalog Librarian. Assist- 
ant in Adult Cataloging and opportunity to learn 
book ordering. Occasional work in circulation 
and reference departments, Position open October 
or sooner. Salary scale: $3600-$4000. 

The above positions are open at Lincoln Library 
(Springfield’s Public Library), Springfield, Illinois. 
87 hour, 5 day week. Vacation, after one year, 
26 working days (equivalent of опе month). Li- 
brary is under generous pension plan and Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield group plan. 

ASSISTANT Cataloger at the Michigan College 
of Mining and Technology, Houghton, Michigan. 
Forty hour week, retirement, sick leave. Begin- 
ing salary $3300. Actual salary dependent on 

ualifications of applicant. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian: Exceptional oppor- 
tunity to develop juvenile services in established 
City and County Library System serving a popula- 
tion area of 70,000. Located at the foot of the 
Fox River Valley on beautiful Lake Winnebago. 
Four season recreational area, skiing, boating, 
swimming. Four hour drive from Chicago, half 
hour to Lake Michigan. Beginning salary $4285 
with ten annual increments to $5587. Position on 
salary scale is determined by qualifications and 
experience. Usual benefits: one month vacation, 
City Retirement and Social Security, sick leave, 
ete. Apply E. G. McLane, Director, Fond du Lac 
Publie Library, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 

ELMHURST Public Library located in lovely 
Wilder Park in our suburb just west of Chicago 
has opening for staff assistant with L.S. degree. 
Unusually pleasant living and working conditions 
and month's vacation. Write Miss Ruth Strand, 
Librarian, Elmhurst, Illinois. 

ORDER LIBRARIAN to undertake placing for- 
eign journal subscriptions; checking, claiming, etc. 
Relevant experience required. Salary $5,000. 
Five-day week, 1 month vacation. Midwest Inter- 
Library Center, 5721 Cottage Grove Avenue, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 

YOUNG WOMAN with A.B. L.S. interested in 
medicine needed as assistant librarian in large gen- 
eral hospital. Collection of 21,000 vol. Catalog- 
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ing апа reference. Salary $3800-$4000, depending 
on medical experience. Write Medical Librarian, 
Henry Ford Hosp., Detroit 2, Mich. 

ADMINISTRATIVE OPENINGS: Some time 
ago the head of our combined Catalog, Order and 
Processing Department accepted a similar position 
in a large university. Just recently our board 
created a new post for a Director of Personnel. 
Now the Director of Work with Children is going 
to a larger library. Applications are being accepte 
for all three positions. Salary range $5,400 to 
$6,600. Library system includes five city and 
eight county branches, two large bookmobiles, 
140 on staff. Large scale industrial expansion in 
area with automotive industry moving into an al- 
ready large steel center. Apply to James C. Foutts, 
Librarian, Public Library of Youngstown and 
Mahoning County, 305 Wick Avenue, Youngstown 
8, Ohio. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN. BA & BLS req. 
No exp. Charge of city bkm., pop. 80,000. 
Driver-Clerk and 2 clerks to assist. Large bkm. 
newly painted inside and out. $4277-$4901, with 
raises at 6 mo. and 1-2-&-8 yrs.; starting sal. 
higher for experience. 40 hr. 5 day wk, 2 wks. 
vac. sick leave, Soc. Sec. & municipal retirement 
plan. Apply to Miss Phyllis Pople, City Ln., 
Ee City Library, 47 Williams St, Pontiac, 
Mich. 


Southwest 


THE Denver Public Library has the following 

positions open for its new library building. All 
positions offer five day week, 17 working days vaca- 
tion per year, sick leave, Social Security. Apply 
Miss Margaret Ward, Library Personnel Officer, 
Denver Public Library, Denver 2, Colorado. 
' Young People's Librarian—Supervise work with 
teenage at main building. Promote young people's 
work through schools and youne people's groups. 
Require fifth-year library school degree and con- 
siderable experience working with young people. 
Salary range $4892 to $5496. 

Film Librarian-Organize circulating collection 
of 16 mm. films. Give talks to community groups 
on the use of films. Require fifth-year library 
school degree, some experience. Salary range 
$3840 to $4800. 

Western History Assistant—Require fifth-year li- 
brary school degree and some experience. Salary 
range $3840 to $4800. 

Genealogy Assistant—Require fifth-year library 
school degree, No experience necessary. Salary 
range $3672 to $4596. 

Children’s Assistant-Require fifth-year library 
school degree. No experience necessary. Salary 
range $3672 to $4596. 


Far West 
HEAD cataloger for public library in alert, 
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rapidly expanding southern California community 
Entrance salary $4100 to $4500, depending orf ex- 
perience. Incentive increments, 3 week vacation,, 
sick leave, state retirement. Book budget $31,000. 
This is a provocative position in a growing library 
system, rewarding for qualified pergoss Man or: 
woman considered. Apply to Raymond M. Holt, 
Librarian, Pomona Public Library, 380 N. Main 
St, Pomona, California. 

PUBLIC Library, Stockton and San Joaquin 
County, California. Experienced librarians needed 
for growing program in rapidly expanding city and 
county in Central California, 1% hours driving time 
from San Francisco Bay area and mountains. 

Bookmobile Librarian—$43839-$5724. 

Senior Librarians—Extension work—$4080-$5124, 
12 working days annual sick leave, 12 working 
days annual leave, retirement system and health 
insurance available. Write Director of Library 
Service for application forms and details. 

HEAD CATALOGER: $414-$496, 3 weeks va- 
cation, sick leave, retirement. College graduation 
plus 1 year library graduate study and 8 years 
experience. Contact Contra Costa County Civil 
Service, Box 710, Martinez, Calif. 


Pacific Northwest 


LIBRARIAN: Public Library in beautiful Hood 
River Valley. 27,000 volumes, $23,000 budget, 
100,000 circulation. Social Security, sick leave, 
month vacation, 5 day, 40 hour week. Salary 
$350 a month or more depending on qualifications. 
Inquire Mrs. R. E. Guppy, Secretary of the 
Board, Belmont Road, Hood River, Oregon. 

SCIENCE LIBRARIAN, with Pharmacy back- 
ground preferable, to head departmental (eventu- 
ally divisional) library in rapidly growing college in 
lovely mountain region. Good working conditions, 
congenial staff, starting salary around $4000, de- 
pending on experience and education. Month’s va- 
cation, 2 weeks sick leave, good retirement plan. 
Library degree plus at least year’s experience re- 
quired, Position open now, but can wait if neces- 
sary. Wonderful climate; near Sun Valley, Yellow- 
stone, Tetons. Apply E. Oboler, Librarian, Idaho 
State College Library, Pocatello, Idaho. 2E 


Hawaii 


JUNIOR and Senior catalog, reference and 
branch library positions available, also periodical 
and film librarian (man preferred). Salary $3450- 
$4950 depending on experience. Accredited li-. 
brary school degree, U.S. citizenship required. 
Modern buildings; staff of 120 offers good oppor- 
tunity for supervision, promotion. Vacation, sick 
leave, retirement benefits. Community theatre, 
symphony, art academy, university and year-round 
sports provide ample choice for off-the-job living. 
Apply Librarian, Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 18, 
Hawaii. 
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FICTION 


The FOUNTAIN OVERFLOWS 


by Rebecca West 


Her first novel since 1936 is a one-of-a-kind 
delight for every lover of fine fiction. Set in 
London fifty years ago, it is a skillful blend of 
atmosphere, suspense, and the problems and 
pleasures of a remarkable and utterly fascinat- 
ing family. Like no other novel she has written, 
for wisdom, for entertainment, and for long 
remembrance, it is a rare treat. December 10 

$5.00 


SEIZE THE DAY 


by Saul Bellow 


His first work of fiction since The Adventures 
of Augie March, this novella is the absorbing 
drama of a man’s life as evoked in one cli- 
mactic day—a story of enormous compassion 
and poignant perceptions which confirms his 
place in the foremost rank of creative Ameri- 
can writers. In addition, this volume includes 
three new short stories and a hilarious one-act 
play. November 15 $3.00 


ANGLO-SAXON ATTITUDES 


‘by Angus Wilson 


“A brilliant novel with a story to tell, an out- 
look upon human experience to reveal, with 
an insight to display. . . . He is concerned here 
with standards of scholarship, and no novelist 
has ever written about the academic world 
with so fine a respect, edged with so sharp an 
irony."Saturday Review. “For the reader who 
longs for a good novel of ideas, this is indeed 
recommended.”—Library Journal $4.50 
Already published 
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NON-FICTION 


MY LORD, WHAT A MORNING 


by Marian Anderson 


This stirring biography will get a warm re- 
sponse from readers who have been thrilled by 
her glorious voice and have wanted to know 
more about the life of this inspiring woman. 
“Her story, told with reserve and dignity, is 
one of enduring the discriminations against 
her people while steadily making her way up 
the ladder. ... A convincingly genuine expres- 
sion of a devout, sincere public figure.” Library 
Journal Already published Illus. $5.00 


RUSSIA WITHOUT STALIN 
by Edward Crankshaw 


The celebrated historian-journalist and au- 
thority on Soviet Russia has written “a lively, 
often humorous and human account of the wa 

the masses and leaders now actually think, feel 
and live."—Library Journal. “Essential read- 
ing for those who wish thoughtful enlighten- 
ment on the central problem of the day."— 
N. Y. Times. With actual cartoons and news 
stories from the Russian press. Already pub- 
lished $3.75 


HARLAN FISKE STONE 
Pillar of the Law 


by Alpheus Thomas Mason 


“A noble biography of a noble Chief Justice. 

. The most authoritative account ever pub- 
lished of the inside operation of the Supreme 
Court. . . . Every lawyer will need to read it. 
Everyone interested in the Toy of our own 
times will enjoy reading it. . The story is 
pure fascination.” ADOLF A. BERLE, JR. 
November 9 Illustrated $8.75 
By the author of Brandeis: A Free Man's Life 


THE VIKING PRESS * 625 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 
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. ARIS GAY LOR D COMBINATION 


FOR MAXIMUM DISPLAY AND PROTECTION OF PERIODICALS 











m. Compact and smartly styled 
with six graduated depth shelves 
to give full display to 20-25 
magazines of various sizes. Two 
of these racks placed back to back 
form a useful and attractive floor 
display in с minimum of space. 
Rack is 41%” high, 363%” wide, 
17” deep. 





Sturdily constructed of select 
maple, in three beautiful finishes. 


MAGAZINE PROTECTORS 


Fully flexible yet able to stand erect 
in the display rack without becoming 
brittle or cracking . . . ever! 


That's the performance you get from 
Gaylord's improved plastic Magazine 
Protectors. Your periodicals get maxi- 
mum display and maximum protection. 
‘Available in 17 sizes, with prices start- 
ing at $1.10 for Reader's Digest size. 






IMMEDIATE SUE oon ACIE CV ACE Soe AUC T 
SHIPMENT 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. | 
On all orders, trans- 
i 


Баганав сыш; paid, i . Survie SYRACUSE, N.Y : “втосктон, CALIF. 
rite today for E 


complete information, "The house of мет friendly, pérsónal service" 
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РІСКЕТТ'5 CHARGE AT GETTYSBURG was one of many heroic actions in the War between the 
States, a conflict which shook the nation to its roots but preserved the Union. 


FROM PAGE 3717A — THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR 


Our heritage as a free people deserves expert and colorful treatment in 
a modern encyclopedia. That's why you will find in THE AMERICAN 
EDUCATOR such interpretive articles as Pioneer Life in America and 
vivid accounts of social and economic conditions under the Presidential 
administrations. From old battles to new atomic weapons, the story of 
America unfolds in myriad ways in THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR. It is 
this “Facts PLUS Meaning" approach that makes it an ideal curriculum 
aid for students and a practical reference work for homes, schools, and 
libraries. 


Ten VYVolumes-—Bud¢get-Priced $ 
Я A PRODUCT OF 
TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS 
Home of: AMERICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA • WONDERLAND OF KNOWLEDGE • MY BOOK HOUSE 
` fmd: Book Trails My Travelship * A Picturesque Tale of Progress 
World Topics Year Book » Journeys through Bookland 
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COVER 


A familiar sight to children’s li- 
brarians . . . the little boy checking 
out a book. This is another of the 
fine photographs taken by Ann Zane 
for “More Power; Report of the 
NewarkPublic Library, 1946-1952.” 





Acceptance of an advertisement by 
the "ALA BULLETIN" does not imply 
endorsement of the product by the 
American Library Association. 


The "ALA Bulletin” publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to librarians 
and those interested in the library 
world. It carries official news of the 
Association, Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own, un- 
less ALA endorsement is specifically 
noted. The "Bulletin" is partially in- 
dexed in "Education Index," and "Li- 
brary Literature." 

Manuscripts of general interest are 
invited. When submitted, they will 
not be returned unless accompanied 
by return postage. 
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"Pat Woolway 
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GLOBE-WERNICKE LIBRARY PLANNING SERVICE 





No matter what your library problems are; planning a new one, expanding an old one, 
or reorganizing your present space, Globe-Wernicke’s trained staff of Library Engineers are 
“on top” of all the latest planning methods, 

Rely on the knowledge and experience of these specialists to show you how G/W 
library equipment, the finest in the world, can give you a library, that is efficient, and up-to- 


the minute in space saving design. 


This Globe-Wernicke Library Planning Serv- 
ice is free. Write Dept. L for complete informa- 
tion. You'll also receive a catalog on G/W book 


GLOBE-WERNICKE 





stacks and associated library equipment. CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


Manufacturers of the World’s Finest Library Book Stacks, Office Equipment, Systems, Filing Supplies & Visible Records. 
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for schools and libraries 


The Шаа and the Odyssey. Homer's classic leg- 
ends, admirably adapted by Jane Werner Watson so that boys 
and girls can understand every word. Magnificently illustrated 
with full-color paintings by Alice and Martin Provensen. 100 
pages. Size: 10 x 1234. Grades 5-up. Goldencraft Buckram Bind- 
ing $5.32 (net $3.99). 


Golden Book of Christmas Tales. Pictures by 
James Lewicki, Stories by Lillian Lewicki. A charming collection 
of Nativity legends from England, Greece, Italy, and Scandi- 
navia. Glowing full-color paintings illumine stories of the Christ- 
mas hawthorne, the Holy Family, the Wise Men, the shepherds, 
and the talking animals of Bethlehem. 32 pages. 1036 x 13%. 
Grades 5-7. Goldencraft Buckram Binding $2.95 (net $2.19). 


The Step-by-Step €ookbook for Girls and 
Boys. By Julia Kiene. 500 how-to-do-it pictures accompany 
nearly 100 favorite recipes (plus complete menus), tested and 
selected by girls and boys. Cooking terms are carefully explained, 
with illustrations. All necessary details for measuring ingredi- 
ents. Cooking time and oven temperatures. 128 pages. 6% x 956. 
Grades 4-up. Goldencraft Library Binding $4.00 (net $2.99). 


BIG GOLDEN BOOKS 
JUST OUT 


Dale Evans’ Prayer Book 
for Children. Grades 4-7 Gol- 
dencraft Library Binding $2.52 
(net $1.89). 


Walt Disney’s The Great Lo- 
comotive Chase. Grades 4-7. 
Goldencraft Library Binding 
$2.25 (net $1.69). 


Walt Disney's Westward 
Ho, the Wagons! Grades 4-7. 
Goldencraft Library Binding 
$2.25 (net $1.69). 


A NEW NATURE GUIDE 


Fishes. A Guide to American 
Fresh and Salt Water Species. 
By Herbert S. Zim, Ph.D. and 
Hurst H. Shoemaker, Ph.D. 
160 pages, all in color. Grades 
5-up. Goldencraft Library 
Binding $1:95 (net $1.49). 


GOLDEN PICTURE 
CLASSICS 


Grades 5-up. Goldencraft 
Library Binding $2,00 
(net $1.49) 
Treasure Island 
Tom Sawyer 
Black Beauty 
Little Women 
Heidi 
Ben Hur 


GOLDEN FORTY-NINERS 


Grades 4-up. Goldencraft 
Library Binding $1.85 
(net $1.39) 
Animals 
Presidents of the 
United States 
Wonders of the World 
Cowboys 
Bible. Stories 


The Night Before 
Christmas 
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One of the great books of our 
time in a magnificent Special 
Edition for young readers: 
LIFE's The World 
We Live In 


More than 150 color paintings, 
maps, and photographs by the 
original Life artists illustrate 
this Special Edition of Life's 


monumental 5-billion-year his- 
tory of our planet. Lincoln 
Barnett's text has been care- 
fully revised by Jane Werner 
Watson so that difficult con- 
cepts are simplified, but the 
accuracy and fascination of 
the original remain intact. 
Here young people can see and 
read about the birth of our 
planet in a churning cloud of 
dust; the dinosaurs that ruled 
the earth for more than 100 
million years; the life of ocean, 
jungle, and desert; the starry 
universe. À book with which 
boys and girls can begin to 
comprehend the meaning of 
the scientific method, the vast- 
ness of time, the mysteries of 
space. 216 pages. 8 x ll. 
Grades 5-up. Goldencraft Buck- 
ram Binding $6.65 (net $4.99). 





For a complete catalogue of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding, write to 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Educational Division, 136 West 52nd St., New York 19. 
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LETTERS FROM OUR READERS ' 


September Cover 


I want to congratulate you on the attractive 
and pleasing cover of the September Bulletin— 
a happy and meaningful still life. I see no 
credit line for the photographer and/or idea- 
man. Please extend my appreciation to one or 
both. 
FLORENCE BoocHever, editor, The Bookmark 
New York State Library, Albany 


Please credit the ALA Bulletin Art Director— 
and thanks from all of us.—Ed. 


Merger 


The beautiful merging of The Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin points the way for 
another. TI bet 80% of public libraries would 
vote also to merge the Public Libraries Divi- 
sion’s Public Libraries with the ALA Bulletin. 
RosenT D. FRANKLIN, director 

Toledo (Ohio) Public Library 


CHARGING and 
PRINTED FORMS 


WHEN PLACING AN ORDER WITH BRO- 
DART — don't miss these excellent items: 
Book Pockets — Book Cards — Catalog 
Cards and the NEW POCKET DATE SLIPS 
(date slip printed on top of pocket). The 
most complete line of printed forms and 
pockets at the lowest possible cost consistent 
with quality. 


LC Cards = 
Many publishers have been persuaded to 
give the Library of Congress card numbers fn . 
the verso of the title pages of the books thbẹ - 
publish. 
I suggest that they go one step feftther; and 
print a reproduction of the Card itself. 
Jonn B. Wurte, librarian 
Nebraska State Historical Society, Lincoln 


“The Automated Library” 


The Automated Library by Frank J. Anderson 
(September issue) was very interesting and 
enjoyable reading. It reminded me of an article 
I read some months ago in the December 1933 
issue of the Library Journal, where Angus S. 
Macdonald had an article on a similar type of 
“Library of the future.” Readers who en- 
joyed your article would probably be interested 
in reading the earlier article and notice how the 
views of library planning and foresight have 
changed over the last 28 years. 
$ 7 Dwicur L. CHAPMAN 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Dd RESERVE BOOK i 
The dk ted à 
Ed тен ue 1 


INDUSTRIES 


90 EAST ALPINE STREET, NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 
1899 SO. SEPULVEDA BLVD., LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 
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The Шаа and the Odyssey. Homer’s classic leg- 


ends, admirably adapted by Jane Werner Watson so that boys 
and girls can understand every word. Magnificently illustrated 
with full-color paintings by Alice and Martin Provensen. 100 
pages. Size: 10 x 1234. Grades 5-up. Goldencraft Buckram Bind- 
ing $5.32 (net $3.99). 


Golden Book of Christmas Tales. Pictures by 
James Lewicki, Stories by Lillian Lewicki. A charming collection 
of Nativity legends from England, Greece, Italy, and Scandi- 
navia. Glowing full-color paintings illumine stories of the Christ- 
mas hawthorne, the Holy Family, the Wise Men, the shepherds, 
and the talking animals of Bethlehem. 32 pages. 1028 x 13%. 
Grades 5-7. Goldencraft Buckram Binding $2.95 (net $2.19). 


The Step-by-Step Cookbook for Girls and 
Boys. By Julia Kiene. 500 how-to-do-it pictures accompany 
nearly 100 favorite recipes (plus complete menus), tested and 
selected by girls and boys. Cooking terms are carefully explained, 
with illustrations. All necessary details for measuring ingredi- 
ents. Cooking time and oven temperatures. 128 pages. 644 x 9%. 
Grades 4-up. Goldencraft Library Binding $4.00 (net $2.99). 


BIG GOLDEN BOOKS 
JUST OUT 


Dale Evans’ Prayer Book 
for Children. Grades 4-7 Gol- 
dencraft Library Binding $2.52 
(net $1.89). 


Walt Disney’s The Great Lo- 
comotive Chase. Grades 4-7. 
Goldencraft Library Binding 
$2.25 (net $1.69). 

Walt Disney’s Westward 
Ho, the Wagons! Grades 4-7, 


Goldencraft Library Binding 
$2.25 (net $1.69). 





A NEW NATURE GUIDE 


Fishes. A Guide to American 
Fresh and Salt Water Species. 
By Herbert S, Zim, Ph.D. and 
Hurst H. Shoemaker, Ph.D. 
160 pages, all in color. Grades 
5-up. Goldencraft Library 
Binding $1:95 (net $1.49). 


For a complete catalogue of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding, write to 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Educational Division, 136 West 52nd St., New York 19. 
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Library Binding $2.00 
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One of the great books of our 
time in a magnificent Special 
Edition for young readers: 
LIFE's The World 
We Live In 


More than 150 color paintings, 
maps, and photographs by the 
original Life artists illustrate 
this Special Edition of Life's 
monumental 5-billion-year his- 
tory of our planet. Lincoln 
Barnett's text has been care- 
fully revised by Jane Werner 
Watson so that difficult con- 
cepts are simplified, but the 
accuracy and fascination of 
the original remain intact. 
Here young people can see and 
read about the birth of our 
planet in a churning cloud of 
dust; the dinosaurs that ruled 
the earth for more than 100 
million years; the life of ocean, 
jungle, and desert; the starry 
universe, Á book with which 
boys and girls can begin to 
comprehend the meaning of 
the scientific method, the vast- 
ness of time, the mysteries of 
space. 216 pages. 8 x 1l. 
Grades 5-up. Goldencraft Buck- 
ram Binding $6.65 (net $4.99). 
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from 


John Rowe | ENCYCLOPÆDIA 


BRITANNICA 


425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE * CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 





Dear Friend: 





At the moment, no teachers’ college offers “juggling”, even as an 
elective. 


Yet the problem of providing a high school curriculum that is well 
adapted in breadth to the gifted, the average and the slow learner, 
surely calls for either practice in juggling, or teachers who 

are triplets. 


Overpopulation in the schools fights for a lowering of standards. 
Dedicated and discerning teachers try to uphold standards. 
This conflict is bound to continue for years. 


But, we must not, under any circumstance, neglect the gifted students. 
From their ranks will be drawn many of America’s future leaders, 
in business, education, religion and government. 


Recognizing this, more and more educators are insisting that 

high school students have access to an adult encyclopaedia. 
Compromise reference sets which attempt to cajole a backward 
student may do so at the expense of not providing sound college 
preparatory material to an average or better than average student. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica was the standard reference work in 
high schools and colleges generations ago, when the high school 
curriculum called for an I.Q. of 110. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, with its modern continuous revision 
program, is still the high school teacher’s most dependable helper. 


Yours sincerely, 


(Core, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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Guest Editor: Grace T. Stevenson 


The annual fall round of visits to the meetings 
of state library associations provide an oppor- 
tunity to find out what problems are concerning 
librarians across the country. The major ones 
this year are three: Implementation of the Li- 
brary Services Act; achievement of the revised 
standards for public libraries; recruitment. 
There are many who think if we could solve 
the latter the other two would take care of 
themselves. These are major national prob- 
lems which we all share, as we share many 
minor problems. Some of the major problems 
are regional. Ihave been to the South Dakota, 
Colorado and Kansas state association meetings. 
In these states a severe drouth of long duration 
may affect support for libraries. 

ALA has had an informal foreign corre- 
spondent in England for over a year in the 
person of Forrest Alter, formerly of the Detroit 
Public Library. In September 1955 Mr. Alter 
was employed by the Adult Education Associa- 
tion of the U.S. as librarian of the National 
Institute of Adult Education Library in London. 
Mr. Alter attended the meeting of the Library 
Association in Folkestone in September and has 
sent us clippings from the London Times re- 
porüng the meeting. At the meeting of the 
Kansas Library Association the old question of 
the library's responsibility for providing light 
reading came up briefly. It was discussed at 
some length at the Folkestone meeting also. 
In fact, judging by the packet of newspaper 
clippings it has engendered a good deal of 
heat in the British press. 

The old argument was set off again by an 
article “Realism About Readers" signed “From 
a Librarian" which appeared in the London 
Times of August 21st. Though nobody ques- 
tioned the dubiousness of an anonymous ar- 
ticle, there were plenty of people ready to 
attack—or defend—the libraries for supplying 
ephemeral fiction or “LCC,” "Love, Crime and 
Cowboys,” as our British colleagues put it. 
Mr. Edward Sydney, Borough Librarian, Ley- 
ton, Essex, President of the Library Associa- 
tion, posed the intractable question again. He 
called attention to the fact that on September 
28, 1879 the association passed a resolution 
recommending the limitation of fiction in public 
libraries. 

We, on our side of the water, have been in 
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- 
the same hassle for about the same length of 
time, and I don’t know whether we should 
be comforted or disturbed by the fact that 
neither of us has solved the problem. I was 
interested to observe that the solution offered 
by the librarian who wrote for the London 
Times was the same as that offered by a li- 
brarian in Kansas—*. . . much valuable work 
can be and is being done by libraries to pro- 
mote the reading of well-written, worth-while 
books. This has come to be a major function 
of the junior department, and here the dis- 
criminating librarian can cast a permanent in- 
fluence over the adult readers of tomorrow.” 
I would not belittle the important work being 
done in the juvenile departments of libraries 
both here and in England, but we need to do 
more. Many of the adults of today are gradu- 
ates of the children’s rooms of yesterday. 
Where did we fail in helping them to become 
the discriminating readers of today? 

The Library Association also discussed the 
effects of television on reading and came to 
the same conclusions that we have reached in 
this country, that it has helped to increase the 
amount of serious reading. Book circulation 
continues to climb and the readers lost seem 
to be those addicted to that same “ephemeral 
fiction.” Perhaps Joseph Ward Krutch was 
right in the statement he made several years 
ago that the book that was put down to look 
at television wasn’t worth picking up in the 
first place. 

English librarians are also concerned, as are 
we, about the effects of comic strips. The 
Library Association is co-sponsoring a confer- 
ence “From Comics to Classics” in November. 
A clipping headed “Refuge from Television” 
related the establishment in a few libraries of 
“Homework Rooms.” These are for the use of 
students who find it difficult to study in over- 
crowded homes. 

The last little touch to make us feel com- 
pletely sympatico with our British cousins was . 
a short clipping titled “The Mystery of the 
Snippets.” A “despoiler of books” in the public 
library of Scarborough *. . . snips out single 
words or sentences, from which it is inferred 
that he disaproves of drink and men with large 
moustaches.” Scarborough—or Scarsdale? 
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“A noble birth and fortune, though they make not 
a bad man good, yet they are a real advantage to a 
worthy one and place his virtues in a noble light.” 


The English Dramatist, George Lillo (1639-1739) 
could have been thinking of PICTURE COVERS* 
when he wrote this. Certainly they are a real advan- 
tage to worthy books and place their virtue in a 
noble light. 


Send today for a sample PICTURE COVER™ 


LE icture Gover BINDINGS, INC. 


MADE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS, INC. IN NEW YORK CITY* 
20 CLIFTON AVENUE STATEN ISLAND 5, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Gl-braltar 8-4901 
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For the partially blind... 
the full pleasures of reading] 





“announcing me M) / PROJECTION MAGNIFIER 


America’s thousands of visually handicapped 
have long been denied the satisfying pleasures of 
reading, With the exception of newspaper head- 
lines and a few specially printed books, all 
ordinary library reading material has been lost 
to them. 


Now, this new reading aid —_ the AO Projection 
Magnifier — allows many of the partially blind 
to read — letters, magazines, newspapers, even 
thick novels and textbooks. Two table models are 
available, one enlarges original material 3 times; 
the other, 5 times. Both are completely self-con- 
tained and portable. 


American 


Optical 


Instrument Division 
Buffalo 15, New York 
[T M Reg. by American Optical Company 


As no new reading habits need to be learned, 
instrument is extremely easy for young and 

to use. Just plug in and turn on; and after a 1 
moments explanation a new library enthus 
has been won. 


Sturdy construction and simplicity of des 
guarantee years of usefulness . . . no maintena 
problems. 


Investigate this opportunity to open all y: 

library facilities to the partially blind! Full iní 

a at nearly 300 AO Offices or mail cout 
ow. 


uem m RN 
Dept. K169 


[ПП Please send full information on the 
new AO Projection Magnifier. 
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a bad man good, yet they are a real advantage to a 
worthy one and place his virtues in a noble light.” 


The English Dramatist, George Lillo (1639-1739) 
could have been thinking of PICTURE COVERS* 
when he wrote this, Certainly they are a real advan- 
tage to worthy books and place their virtue in a 
noble light. 


Send today for a sample PICTURE COVER* 


Picture Gover BINDINGS, INC. 


MADE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS, INC. IN NEW YORK CITY* 
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THE «охот 
IS PROUD TO ANNOUNCE 
A NEW Reinforced Edition 
OF KNOPF JUVENILE FLATS 


тени with three titles on the Fall 1956 list, new flats will be 
available in a special reinforced edition for greater durability. 
They will be bound in soil-resistant washable cloth, side-sewn, and re- 
inforced. New titles will also be ш, їп a trade edition (cloth bound, 
but not reinforced). 
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As flats on the backlist come up for reprinting, they will also be made 


available in the reinforced binding at a slightly higher price. There will 
be no trade edition of reprints. 


THE FOLLOWING TITLES WILL BE READY BY FALL 


New Titles 
A FRIEND IS “AMIE” 


Written and illustrated by Charlotte Steiner. Four colors on one side 
and two colors on the reverse. Trade $2.25; reinforced $2.75. Publication 
Aug. 20. 


JANEY AND TEE SUMMER DANCE CAMP 
By Regina J. Woody, illustrated by Arline К. Thomson. Three colors 
on one side and black and white on the reverse. Trade $2.00; reinforced 
$2.50. Publication Sept. 17. 


WHEAT DOES A BEGIN WITH? 
By Nancy Dingman Watson, illustrated by Aldren A. Watson. Four 
colors on every page. Trade $2.50; reinforced $3.00. Publication Oct. 15. 
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Reprints 
SUGARPLUM MR. WRENS HOUSE 
by Johanna Johnston. $2.50 by Emma L. Brock. $1.75 
THE MIGHTY ATOM THE RUNAWAY SARDINE 
z by John Lewellen. $2.25 by Emma L. Brock. $2.50 
` THE PRINCESS AND THAE я ap a vn 
WOODCUTLER’S DAUGHTER rdi ieri. 2 ЖАУ ҮЕ ї 
by Winifred Bromhall. $2.50 bara ca ats elt ; 
PETUNIA CIRCUS SURPRISE 
‚ by Roger Duvoisin. $2.50 by Winifred Bromhall. $2.50 
PETUNIA AND THE SONG PETER AND TEE WOLF 
by Roger Duvoisin, $2.50 by Prokofieff and Chappell. $2.75 
COW CONCERT WHOSE BIRTHDAY IS IT? 
by Earle Goodenow. $2.50 by Nancy Dingman Watson. $2.50 
smd for free alae 


& Tell Them Y ou Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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Memo to Members . 
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Establishment by the Ford Foundation of the Council on Library Resources, Incorporated, 
was announced on September 19, The Council will support research and development of 


techniques and mechanisms to help solve some of the acute problems of libraries, 
Gilbert W. Chapman, Chairman of the National Book Committee, a trustee of the New 
York Public Library, and president of Yale: and Tome, is chairman of the Council's 
Board. Verner W, Clapp is the President and Executive head of the Council. Mr. 
Clapp, who resigned his position as Chief Assistant Librarian of Congress to accept 
the post has been associated with the Library of Congress for thirty-three years. 
In an announcement to the-staff, Librarian of Congress L., Quincy Mumford said: 


"You will share my feelings, I know, in the Library's loss of 
tbis gifted colleague, His incisive mind, his broad perspective, 
and his extensive knowledge of the Library of Congress and the 
library world have served splendidly his intense devotion to the 
ideals of librarianship. His leadership has. greatly enriched 
this institution - and has redounded to the benefit of the entire 
library world... 


"Although it does.not diminish the loss to the Library, it is 
good to know that in his new role he will still be working with 
us in his pursuit of new means to realize the aims of all libra- 
rians, We can be certain that ho will continue to advance the 
purposes of librarianship with that same distinction that he has 
always worn so lightly." 


The press release from the Library of Congress continues: 


"To the staff Mr, Clapp has been the epitome of the library's 
career service ~ а symbol at once of the continuity that sus- 
tains the institution's life through the changing years and of 
the leadership that lends fresh, original thought to new demands 
and new problems. His response to the needs of the Library of 
Congress and of the Government has been a long series of versatile 
achievements in a variety of fields." 


Mr. Clapp has emphasized that the Council is designed to act as the initiator and co. 
ordinator of developments to improve the extent and use of library resources and 
services, rather than as a source of funds for particular libraries or for the 
acquisition and dissemination of particular collections. The program of the Council 
he has stated, will aim, principally through grants-in-aid to institutions and 
individuals, to identify the problems which now present obstacles to efficient 
library service and to find methods for overcoming those impediments through the 
development of new procedures and the applications of technological developments. 
The Council hopes, from its research and study, "to make it possible for libraries 
to perform more effectively than they do now as aids to the prosecution of research 
for educational, scientific and business organizations.: Such improvement might 

come about in many ways - through improved availability of library materials, 
through analysis of information contained in publications, through research and 
development of techniques and mechanisms which make it possibile for data stored 

in one location to be used readily at distant points, and through condensation of 
library collections, by developing new technological applications such as micro- 
facsimile, tele-comnunications, etcetera," ` 


In discussing the importance of libraries in connection with the Council, Mr. Clapp 
said: "It has been said that libraries assisted in bringing in the age of 
mechanization and automation, but have themselves gained less than any institutional 
organizations from it... libraries constitute in a very real sense the communal 
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memory of mankind, They are charged with maintaining the organized record of human 
` experience, Having access to this record, mankind can progress, Lacking it, each 
- generation would be condemned to endless repetition of the experiments of its 

ancestors," 

The Council's distinguished board of directors includes Frederick H. Wagman, libre- 

Xan of the University of Michigan, Vice Chairman of the board is Louis B. Wright, 

director of the Folger Shakespeare library. The Council has established an office 

at 1025 Connecticut Avenue, NW, Washington, D, C. 


It is clear that this act by the Ford Foundation can be of tremendous significance 
to libraries, particularly in the field of higher education, In Verner Clapp, the 
Council has an executive officer whose fertile and imaginative mind and great energy 
will accomplish all that the venture promises - and more; to him, librarians in every 
field of endeavor will be eager to give the help and counsel that he may need and 
desire and the cooperation that he has himself always so freely given. 


The Committee on Program Evaluation and Budget, established by the Council at Miami Beach 
as one of the most important steps in the reorganization, will hold its first meeting 
November 8 and 9. It will meet in Chicago to consider program and budget needs and 
will make recommendations to the Executive Board which will meet November 10-12. The 
Committee is composed of the immediate past presidents of the divisions, the presi- 
dent elect of ALA, the immediate past president of ALA, who serves as chairman, and 
will also have representation at this meeting from the Organizing Committees of 
the new divisions, 


The Executive Board!s principal business at its meetings will be to decide upon program 
and budget for 1995-97. President Shaw has convened the first meeting for 10 AM on 
Saturday, November 10. 


ALA now has a new office - the ALA International Relations Office, directed by Jack |; 


Dalton. The name has been changed from the previously announced Office for Overseas ', 
Library Development, | 


The Fall Season is always a period of much travel for officers and staff, During 
September and October President Shaw attended the Southwestern Library Association 
Meeting; Miss Morsch, the Southeastern Library Association Meeting; Mr, Richards, 
the New England Library Association meeting, Twenty-two staff members made field 
trips and thirty staff members attended various regional and state library asso- 
ciation meetings. 


David Н. Clift 
October 22, 1956 Executive Secretary 
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А — PLASTI-KLEER® 





(C= ~~ BOOK 
PROTECTION 
" WITH THE 
^4, - NEW 
LIFETIME” 


А 
+ ‘BOOK JACKET COVER 
MADE WITH 


E 
Ж \ MYLAR* 


Yes, another big step! .. . Now, after many months of planning 
and testing, a new and improved, Mylar Book Jacket Cover is 
ready for use in your library. ` 

The new “LIFETIME” possesses the same fine qualities as all 
Plasti-Kleer Covers. 























@ Kraft paper backing protects a @ Reinforced edge . . . prevents 
book's binding, makes books last tearing of book spine and pro- 
through 50% more circulations, tects top and bottom edges and 
keeps covers flat and unwrinkled. corners, 
| lu these added features . 
€ The reinforced edge is inside the Mylar Film . . . thus THERE 
means a thinner but more durable construction .. . 15 А 


easier jacketing ... and no picking at ће edge. 


PLASTI-KLEER 
*Registered Trade Mark, E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. Yolo) am co) 41:1 


FOR EVERY 


Bro Э. INDUSTRIES 


90 EAST ALPINE STREET, NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 
1899 SO. SEPULVEDA BLVD., LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF LIBRARY SUPPLIES AND FURNITURE 


Tell Them Y ou Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


. Here they are- ARCO'S | 


FALL 1956-57 LOW PRICED 
QUICK SELLING TITLES! 





HOW TO BUILD CHILDREN’S 
FURNITURE, by Bill Baker, Illus., 
Dec. 31. 


HOME MOVIES, by T. Gowland, 
Ilus., Jan. 31. 


ASTRONOMY HANDBOOK, by Dr. 
Leon А. Hausman, Illus., Sept. 17. 












FAMOUS GUN COLLECTIONS, 
by Hank Wieand Bowman, Jan. 
26, $2.00. 

HOW TO FIX YOUR SEWING 
MACHINE. by Murray Boltinoff 


and Jack Miller, Dec. 27, 
$3.00. 
EVERYBODY’S BOOK OF 


MAGIC, by Will Dexter, Sept. 5, 
$2.50. 

GUITAR SELF-TAUGHT, by Tom 
Glazer, Jan. 19, $1.50. . . 
INCOME TAX GUIDE, by S. J. 
Lasser, Sept. 15, $1.00. 

GUIDE TO NEW YORK CITY 
JOBS, by Arthur Liebers, Oct. 1, 
$1.50. 


VV unten STATES MERCHANT 





MARINE’ ACADEMY TESTS by 
Arthur Liebers, Sept. 1, $3.00. 


YOURSELF FIELD, 


HANDBOOK OF TELEVISION RE- 


PAIR, by Robert Hertzberg, Illus., . 


Nov. 8. 

HI-FI, by Donald Carl Hoefler, 
Illus., Jan. 25. 

HOW TO FIX YOUR ELECTRIC 
SHAVER, by J. A. Jankow, Illus., 
Dec. .28. 


MORE NEW FAST-SELLING ARCO TITLES 


THE INSTALLATION AND SERV- 
ICING OF DOMESTIC OIL 
BURNERS, by Frank and Robert 
Mitchell, Sept. 19, $5.00. 


HOW TO PASS COLLEGE EN- 
TRANCE TESTS, by Alison Peters, 
Sept. 25, $3.50 cloth, $2.00 
paper. 

STOCK BUYING GUIDE, by Sam 
Shulsky, Sept. 12, $2.00. 


SIMPLIFIED PROBLEMS IN 
STRENGTH OF MATERIALS AND 
STRUCTURAL DESIGN, by 
Ephraim C. E. Viertels, Sept. 18, 
$5.00. 


PETER WARLOCK'S BOOK OF 
MAGIC, by Peter Warlock, Nov. 
19, $2.50. 


A DANCE FOR DULCY, by Henry 
L. Williams, Oct. 15, $2.00. 


ARCO PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


POPULAR NEW BOOKS IN THE FABULOUS DO-IT- 
IMPORTANT NEW REFERENCE 
BOOKS ON EDUCATION, HOBBIES, CIVIL SERVICE, ETC. 


M 


ARCO DO-IT-YOURSELF BOOKS 
$2.00 EACH RETAIL 


ELECTRICAL REPAIRS, by | Alfred 
Morgan, Illus., Jan. 16. 

HOW TO USE TOOLS, by Alfred 

Morgan, Illus., Sept. 10. 

DARKROOM TECHNIQUES, 

Simon Nathan, lllus., Jan. 27. 

CARPENTRY GUIDE by Maurice 


by 


Reid, Illus., Sept. 4. 


THE SINGING GLASSES, by 
Henry L. Williams, Nov. 20, 
$2.00. 


COMPLETE GUIDE TO YOUR 


CIVIL SERVICE JOB, by ARCO | 


Editorial Board, Oct. 8, $1.50. 


` MECHANICAL APTITUDE TESTS, 


by ARCO Editorial Board, Oct. 
16, $2.50. 


VOCABULARY AND VERBA 
TESTS, ARCO Editorial Board, Oct. 
29, $2.00. К 


PLUMBING HANDBOOK, by Edi- 
tors of Mechanix Illustrated, Jan. 
10, $2.00. 


BLUEPRINT READING AND LAY- 
OUT WORK, Prepared by Naval 
Air Technical Training Command 
and Training Div., Bureau Naval 
Personnel, Jan. 25, $2.50. 


Dept. ALA-11, 480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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In tracking down facts about past events, do you sómetimes run yourself 
ragged? 

Or do you always find the facts quickly by having The New York Times 
Index do most of the work for you? 


This extraordinary service is saving loads of time—and lots of energy— 
for librarians all over the country. Each twice-a-month issue is packed 
with over 20,000 news references, and thousands of skillfully written news 
summaries, It’s the only service that classifies and summarizes the news 
alphabetically according to subjects, persons, and organizations. You get 
a complete day by day record of events in all spheres of activity. 


In every case, The Index shows you how to quickly find the full story 
that appeared in The New York Times. And because you are given the 
original publication date of each event, you can use The Index in locating 
items in any newspaper or news magazine you keep on file. 


If you have not yet started a file of The New York Times Index, it’s not 
a bit too early to order the 1957 issues, The full year’s service—24 issues 
—will cost only $35. For only $15 more ($50 in all) you can have your 
subscription include the 1956 Cumulative Annual Volume, to be published 
next Spring. 

In saving you so much time, the service will pay for itself quickly. 
Send your order in today. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES INDEX 
229 West 43rd Street, New York 36, New York 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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who wants to be а librarian ? 


by Harry C. Bauer 


Mr. Bauer, director of Libraries and. Professor 
of Librarianship at the University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, is a frequent contributor to 
library periodicals and author of the column 
“Seasoned to Taste” in the Wilson Library 
Bulletin. 


Ask any little boy what he expects to be 
when he grows up and he will probably reply, 
“fireman,” “policeman,” “cowboy,” “railway 
engineer,” “baseball player,” “airline pilot,” or 
“doctor.” He will never express a desire to be 
a “librarian.” In fact, library work is out of 
his ken; an appreciation of its significance and 
pleasure will not dawn upon him until his in- 
tellectual curiosity ripens. 

Furthermore, librarianship is not a uni- 
formed occupation. Almost all children and ¢ 
many adults are captivated by a uniform. 
Firemen and policemen are, of course, identi- 
fied by their uniform or the badges of their 
office: the revolver and night stick. The doc- 
tor is distinguished by a white coat and stetho- 
scope, or by that mysterious badge of his 
calling—the little black bag. The football or 
baseball player is famed for his athletic prow- 
ess, but he is always envisioned in uniform. 
Even trackmen (i.e. "thin-clads") wear uni- 
forms, skimpy though they be. 

The German psychologists, David and Dora 
Katz, observed in their two young sons a pre- 
dilection for uniforms. In their fascinating 
book, Gesprüche mit Kindern (Conversations 
with Children), the Katzes explain that at vari- 
ous times one or the other of their little boys 
expressed a desire to become a sailor, engine- 
driver, mail-van driver, waiter, tram-conduc- 
tor, and circus clown. Eventually, after 
watching a diving ship and a diver enshrouded 
in his uniform—the marvellous diving-suit, the 





-older boy decided that he would become a 
diver. 

There is at least one exception to the above 
generalization concerning uniforms. Children 
often evince a desire to follow in their fathers’ 
footsteps, and so influenced, announce inten- 
tions of becoming lawyers, ministers, teachers, 
bankers, or even librarians. 

Many boys, particularly farm boys, never 
use a library until they reach high school. 
And cannot therefore be expected to appreci- 
ate the library profession. Youth cannot 
dream of what youth has not experienced. A 
boy cannot comprehend the joys and solace of 
library work until he is old enough to under- 
stand the world of books and the scholarly 
life. Is it any wonder that little boys do not 
reckon library work among the vocations avail- 
able to them? 

The decision to enter the library profession 
is usually made at about the time when a 
man comes of age. In some instances, a 
young man enters the library profession acci- 
dentally or through necessity and then dis- 
covers that library work is the most satisfac- 
tory of all occupations. 

Generalizations are always suspect. Several 
highly esteemed colleagues have therefore 
been entreated to recall the circumstances that 
induced them to become librarians. Their 
interesting recollections corroborate the suppo- 
sition that a man does not consider entering 
the library profession until after he reaches 
intellectual maturity. Their case histories 
might well be studiéd by any persons inter- 
ested in recruitment for librarianship. 

Librarian 1.—"When I was a little boy in 
grade school and even when І was а young 
man in college, I always dreamed of a great 
dramatic career. In my dreams, I was called 
upon at the last minute to substitute for some 
great actor—Mansfield, Drew, or Barrymore, 
and I always gave a splendid performance. 

"By the time I raed my last year of col- 
lege my dreams were beginning to fade out 
into the grim picture of reality and, although 
I continued to appear in various kinds of dra- 
matic presentations, I slowly and painfully 
awakened to a full realization of the necessity 
to get and hold a job. | 

“One summer in the Jate twenties, during а 
period of acute economic stress, a friendly soul 
suggested that I might apply for a job in the 
Vancouver Public Library sorting newspapers, 
3 hours daily (354 an hour). I applied for the 
job and got it. There was little in the three 
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hour stint to satisfy my dramatic yearnings, 
but it did lead to a full time job and eventually 
to professional librarianship. As a reference 
librarian, the only opportunities I get to de- 
velop my tremendous dramatic possibilities 
arise now and then when a particularly un- 
reasonable patron needs to be put gently, but 
firmly, in his place.” 

Librarian 2.—“As to when librarianship be- 
came the idée fixe, it is most difficult to point 
to one event or person as being the main moti- 
vating force in my decision. There were cur- 
rents which began their work early in my life 
and which consciously and unconsciously led 
to the shaping of my final decision. 

“One such series of events that keeps com- 
ing to my mind as I scan the past is my early 
life on the farm during the thirties. Saturday 
was butter and egg day, from the sale of which 
I realized a grand sum of two bits as my 
weekly allowance. The two bits was quickly 
spent at the hardware store for .22 ammuni- 
tion with which to shoot rabbits. The re- 
mainder of Saturday was spent at the library 
selecting 6 to 8 books for the week’s consump- 
tion. Besides being the source of a week's 
pleasure, the library was either the warmest 
or the coolest place in town, depending on 
the season. 

“Another time when I was subjected, and 
fortunately perhaps, to the influence of the 
library, occurred after we moved off the farm 
into the small town where I attended high 
school. As you know, in a small town, almost 
all social activity for the students is centered 
around the school. The public library, be- 
cause of its proximity to the school, became 
the after school meeting place for many such 
social activities. The librarian, now in her 
78th year and still active, ruled the library 
with an iron hand. None the less, she was 
highly respected because of the wonderful 
things she could find in books. There was no 
fact, regardless of how obscure, that she could 
not uncover. Her efforts seem more astound- 
ing now than then, because at no time did the 
collection exceed. 5,000 volumes. І think what 
I am trying to say is that at a time when a 
youth is permanently influenced by his sur- 
roundings, I was most fortunate in having at 
hand both a library and a librarian. For both, 
I am forever grateful." 

Librarian 3.—"I was exactly twelve years 
old when I first realized that I would like to be 
a librarian. Until my twelfth birthday, I was 
obliged to use the children's department of 
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the public library in the town where I lived, 
although my reading tastes were well in ad- 
* vance of my chronological age. On the day 
I was eligible to use the adult department of 
the library I went to the card catalogue and 
then directly to the shelf and got Fülóp-Mil- 
lers Rasputin: the Holy Devil. This book I 
presented at the charging desk whereupon I 
was asked whether the book was for myself. 
The librarian refused to charge the book out 
to me. She also suggested that I go to the 
children's department and find some ‘nice’ 
book to read. Inasmuch as I had been wait- 
ing for at least two years to get away from the 
pap that was doled out in the children's de- 
partment, I decided that in addition to grow- 
ing up, I would' also become a librarian. I 
would give Fülóp-Miller to anyone who asked 
for it—man or boy." 

Librarian 4.—"There is the story told of the 
librarian whose life was so absurdly unlucky 
that even such good fortune as came to him 
(which, in all truth, was little enough) was 
tinged with unhappiness. A sense of ill-being 
(not to say evil) brooded over his whole exist- 
ence. Indeed, trouble was never far from 
his doorstep. The feeling that his star was an 
ill-fated one was so oppressive to this man 
that as a measure of self-preservation, more 
than for any other reason, he carried an um- 
brella with him on even the brightest and 
clearest of days—and sometimes wore his rub- 
bers. He also preferred the staircase to the 
elevator in even the very tallest buildings. 
His trouble, he often said, was that he was 
actually left-handed but had been forced at an 
early age to use his right hand as all proper 

eople do. And, in his blackest moments 
teach moments as when missing books refuse 
to be found and people are too much with 
one), he was sometimes heard to curse the fate 
that made him a librarian. At such times, he 
would hold his left hand limply aloft and gaze 
at it with infinite and piercing sadness. 

“I, too, began life as a converted southpaw. 
But my conversion was accomplished easily 
and without trauma. I certainly don’t feel that 
my having been made to use my right hand 
when I would have preferred the other had 
anything to do with my becoming a librarian. 
Its only effect, so far as I am aware, was to 
make my handwriting less legible than it might 
otherwise have been. I might perhaps blame 
this circumstance for my long delay in enter- 
ing the profession; but further than this, I 
would rather not go. 
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“It seems several centuries ago that: I se- 
cured my first library card. I was little more 
than a child, but (a source of great pride and 
satisfaction) a member of the adult division of 
the St. John’s Public Library in Winnipeg. I 
remember very distinctly sitting one day at a 
table in a cool and rather dark corner of this 
library and saying to myself, in a mood of 
deep cat-content, how fine it would be to spend 
one’s life in a library. And even after that, 
while I remained in Winnipeg, I envied a 
young man in a brown linen jacket who strode 
leisurely about in the library straightening 
books on the shelves and patting them fondly 
(so I imagined) and with an unmistakable air 
of proprietorship. I didn't know definitely at 
this time, of course, that I would become a li- 
brarian; but I did feel that being a librarian 
would be very pleasant if I could wear a 
brown linen jacket and stroll about in the St. 
John's Library dusting the books with dignity 
and seeing that their edges were straight. It 
is only fair to say, however, that, at this same 
time, I also thought I would like to be a drug- 
gist. This was so, I rather fancy, because there 
was, in our neighborhood, a young druggist in 
a brown linen jacket who had a thousand bot- 
tles of colored liquid which he arranged in 
delightful and eye-catching arrangements on 
a long shelf behind his counter. 

“I sometimes ask myself if it was really a 
counsel of despair that brought me to librar- 
ianship. I had felt from the beginning that I 
would like to be a librarian, but did nothing to 
ensure becoming one other than taking the 
‘useless course’ in general arts at the univer- 
sity. And this, of course, I did quite unwit- 
tingly, in my usual indeterminate fashion. 
Afterwards, there were several jobs, all reason- 
ably pleasant and reasonably osconive. But, 
unfortunately, all quite meaningless. There 
was despair here surely. At long last and by 
the time I was a balding thirty, I had finally 
made up my mind. It was either then or never, 
I told myself. And so I wrote a letter of ap- 
plication to a Library School, which, fortun- 

tely, was accepted. And so the happy end- 
ing." 

Librarian 5.—"When I finished high school 
it was necessary to make some money before 
journeying off to college. The date was 1930. 

"After a thorough canvass of business estab- 
lishments, the public library was the lucky 
recipient of my services. The ladies of the 
circulation department convinced me that I 
would make my mark in the library world, and 
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m then I have been striving to justify their 
"faith. 

"Believe me, these are the facts, sir, the 
facts." 

These pleasant case histories contain food 
for thought. The five men had their first 
taste of library work when they were 18, 19, 
24, 29, and 82 years of age. During their 
childhood, they had enjoyed books and read- 
ing but never definitely aspired to library 
careers. They apparently joined the profes- 
sion by accident and not by design, but as 
librarian three explained in a footnote, “Acci- 
dents are said to be committed and do not 
only happen. There may therefore be more 
definite and meaningful forces revealed in 
these case histories than one would think.” 
Whether accident or design, it is providential 
that five very capable men decided to become 
librarians. Each of them could have un- 
doubtedly earned a living in other lines of 
work, but it is unlikely that any of them would 
find much satisfaction away from books. 
Their narratives indicate that young people 
do not hear nearly enough about the oppor- 
tunities in the library profession. 

Most adolescents are unaware of the multi- 
plicity of enjoyable vocations there are in the 


world and are too immature to contemplate ' 
the future or to realize what their ultimate in- 
terests and capabilities will be. Many of 
them can succeed in various fields of endeavor. 
If they could learn more about library work 
and its possibilities, more of them would make 
a felicitous choice. Since the library guild has 
not adopted a seductive uniform, children of 
all ages must be told about the library pro- 
fession. In short, recruitment for librarianship 
can never be allowed to cease but must be 
continued eternally, if not relentlessly. 


Library Price $13.50 Dz. FOB Lenox 








The Gerstenslager Co. 
Wooster, Ohio 
Established 1860 





Vote-Getter 


A Gerstenslager Custom-built 
Bookmobile is the librarian's 
choice because it is the 
people's choice. It's fine ap- 
pearance appeals to civic 
pride. Its comfortable roomi- 
ness, lighting, and heating 
plus its convenient charge-out 
facilities impress the book- 
borrowing public. That's why 
Gerstenslager is "America's 
big name in bookmobiles." 


Gerstenslager 


BOOKMOBILES 
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Use these new crystal-clear Mylar Magazine Binders. Your 
magazines are fully protected from wear and tear. Publications 
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A stout spring steel rod holds magazine rigidly in place. All edge 
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THE NEW ALA PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICE . 


A new ALA Public Relations Office was established at Headquarters on 

March 1, 1956. There have been times in the past when extensive 

public relations efforts were conducted by ALA. In recent years the 

Executive Secretary dealt with public relations, aided by a part-time 

Consultant initially retained in 1950 to help with the ALA’s 75th Anni- 

versary observance, and who now devotes full time to the work as the 

ALA Public Relations Director. Following is a statement of Purpose, 

Objectives and Functions of the new Public Relations Office. Its opera- 

tions are discussed in the accompanying article. 

The ALA Public Relations Office: 

PURPOSE: To develop and carry forward a continuous program 
of public relations activities in behalf of libraries and 
librarianship; and increase understanding and support 
of the American Library Association’s aims and objec- 
tives by professional and lay persons in the library 
field, in fields related to libraries, and by the general 
public. 

OBJECTIVES: Wider acceptance of the library as an important social 
institution; increased use of library materials and serv- 
ices; greater public support for libraries; higher status 
for librarianship. 

FUNCTIONS: An ALA Public Relations Director, responsible to the 
Executive Secretary, conducts the Public Relations 
Office within the framework of the ALA Headquarters 
organization. All functions are motivated by ALA 
policies, and related to the Purposes and Objectives of 
the Office. З 
The Office assists in the promotion of special events 
sponsored by ALA units, as well as those in which 
ALA or its units participate cooperatively with other 
organizations. 

The Office gives direct service to local library public 
relations endeavors through consultation, and through 
issuing such materials and conducting such activities 
as may be developed by ALA public relations units. 
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lort look at the long view 


Just about everywhere, in recent years, li- 
brarians, trustees, friends of libraries, and 
many other fine citizens—including educators 
and publishers—have been deeply concerned 
over these questions: "How can we get more 
people to make better use of their libraries?" 
"How can we gain greater support for library 
improvement?” “Why don’t communities 
wake up to the importance of libraries?” 

This all means one thing—we have become 
public relations conscious about libraries. 

The concern itself is not new at all. In 
varying degrees of intensity, it has been with 
us for a long time. It comes to the fore when 
there is a shortage of librarians and the need 
for “recruiting” is highly evident. It rises lo- 
cally when a library building needs so many 
repairs that there’s no money left to buy books 
—or a bond issue for a new library is defeated 
by the voters. It appears pressing when 
thoughtful observers find young people desert- 
ing good reading for the comics; adults sub- 
stituting superficial entertainment for mean- 
ingful books. It becomes alarming when some 
group tries to impose censorship on a li- 
brary. 

Fortunately, these concerns have led to 
some new understandings—that public relations 
is a responsibility of management, or adminis- 
tration; and that special public relations tech- 
niques can be developed to deal with library 
problems. 

Few librarians today believe that public re- 
lations activities consist of attention-drawing 
gimmicks; or that the public relations man is a 
wily triekster; or that a public relations pro- 
gram which works successfully in one field 
can be superimposed on the library situation 
with equal success. 

Librarians, by and large, know that public 
relations endeavors are primarily concerned 
with helping to shape policies and practices 
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ALA Public Relations Director 


which are especially meaningful to people in 
a given community. They know that promo- 
tion and publicity are handmaidens of public 
relations . . . that the deed comes before the 
word, 

At the same time librarians have come to 
recognize that adequate library resources, 
properly cataloged and made easily available 
are not enough in good librarianship. There 
must be a reaching out for people. And in 
reaching out, librarians throughout the country 
are using basic public relations techniques and 
integrating them in the library program. They 
find these techniques entirely consonant with 
librarianship. 

For example, a basic procedure in any pub- 
lic relations job, whether for soap, soup, rail- 
roads or reading, is to discover the attitudes, 
ideas, and aspirations of the people who use or 
need the product. This is done through sur- 
veys, research, questionnaires . . . or better 
still, for some of us, by standing on the corner 
and observing; by reading the newspapers; by 
talking directly with individuals and groups. 
In public relations, this basic finding-out proc- 
ess is continuous and gives direction to the 
action which follows each discovery. 

In library public relations, action after dis- 
covery might be a news release or a change in 
the library hours; an exhibit on beekeeping or 
a campaign for a new library building; a heart- 
to-heart talk with a newspaper editor or de- 
velopment of a forthright book selection policy; 
a radio announcement or a new voice at the 
library telephone; a luncheon address at the 
Men’s Club or a series of group discussions on 
the City Management Plan. It might even be 
a new hairdo for “Information.” 

With these new understandings, and a clear 
idea that good public relations is part of good 
librarianship, some. librarians are making re- 
markable strides in increasing use of their 
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resources . . . rousing public interest . . . gain- 
ing substantial community support for improv- 
ing their facilities, 

Librarians everywhere are trying to apply 

ublic relations techniques. Only a few are 
able to use full-time public relations personnel 
to do the job—a job which takes considerable 
time, effort and special skills. In some li- 
braries, public relations activities are delegated 
to a staff member who is obliged to find the 
time and learn the skills. 

Some aid is available from library public 
relations workshops, how-to-do-it articles in 
library periodicals, public relations courses in 
colleges, textbooks, handbooks, and special 
services in the field. 

How does the new ALA Public Relations 
Office fit into the picture? It has an ambitious 
program and a variety of functions, designed to 
help librarians in all types of libraries—li- 
brarians who have taken public relations into 
their library programs; librarians reaching out 
for people and finding this an exciting and 
rewarding part of their work. 

It seeks to present the library in national 
media of communication so that each library 
may conduct its own public relations program 
in a generally favorable climate. This is not 
solely a matter of grinding out news releases or 
latching on to radio and TV programs, but 
whenever publicity at the national level helps, 
the Public Relations Office will make full use 
of publicity techniques. An example is the 
vehicle provided by the ALA Annual Con- 
ference, when attention of national media can 
be brought to focus on the achievements and 
the contributions of libraries . . . and upon 
their need for support . . . and here we go all 
out for publicity. 

The Public Relations Office operates in ALA 
Headquarters like the public relations depart- 
ment of an industry, bank, university . . . or 
library. It assists the Executive Secretary and 
the Staff to apply public relations considera- 
tions to all work at hand, and supplies what- 
ever promotion and publicity are needed. 
This takes the Office into the Association's 
relations with many allied organizations and 
groups outside the library field. It must 
include, of course, help with membership 
promotion, recruiting and all activities which 
make up Association endeavors—work of the 
officers, boards, committees and the member- 
ship units, 

This area of work helps all librarians by 
adding public relations strength to the organi- 
zation which speaks and acts for librarian- 
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ship. It brings public relations techniques 
into action for better development of the 
library services which are employed in local 
library environments. For example, we are 
presently working with the Washington Office 
and with the Committee on Implementation of 
the Library Services Act to help every state 
get maximum benefits from the legislation; 
and with the Committee which devised the 
statement of revised postwar standards— 
“Public Library Service to America"—to help 
make it an instrument for library improvement 
everywhere. 

The Public Relations Office develops cooper- 
ative activities with national organizations 
devoted to community betterment whenever 
the library can play an appropriate role. A 
few examples are the Register and Vote cam- 
paign; the Know and Grow program of the 
General Federation of Women's Clubs, featured 
by Know Your Library Month; National News- 
paper Week; the UN Bookshelf Project; and 
“Operation Library"—new national project of 
the U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce which 
holds such a great potential for every public 
library. 

In this work, we gain recognition of the 
importance of libraries from influential national 
citizens’ groups. At the same time librarians 
are provided with opportunities to work closely 
with local units of these organizations and to 
make similar gains in their communities. 

The Public Relations Office will also provide 
as much consultation and as many direct ser- 
vices as librarians themselves wish to develop 
and support. Right now monthly Radio-TV 
Spot Announcements go to about 650 public 
librarians for their adaptation. As the Office 
is enabled to expand, there can be many 
direct services to help librarians construct 
public relations programs and to carry them 
forward. 

These services can be made possible by a 
vigorous public relations membership activity. 
The ALA Reorganization calls for this activity 
as a unit within the Library Administration 
Division, and there is every indication it will 
be a strong and representative unit. In fact, 
the Steering Committee for Implementation of 
the Management Survey anticipates the group 
interested in library public relations is so large 
that its Minutes state: “It was agreed to in- 
clude Public Relations in the Council (later 
Division) on Library Administration with the 
provision that it can if necessary become 
separate later.” 

Here is where members may pool ideas 
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and experiences in library public relations, 
formulate programs for librarians in all types 
of libraries, and actually put them into ac- 
tion. 

Is it too much to think of the members of 
this Public Relations unit becoming a network 
of enterprising library public relations practi- 
tioners—with the more knowledgeable librari- 
ans leading, and others learning by doing? 
With the help of the Public Relations Office, 
they could operate in every state in two ways— 
first, in behalf of the profession, giving public 
relations assistance to membership campaigns 
and to recruiting; promoting and publicizing 
state meetings and other organizationa] activi- 
ties. Second, contribute ideas and help develop 
materials for adaptation in libraries every- 
where. This would bring forward the best 
thinking of librarians in practical public rela- 
tions and provide a host of direct services. 
Continuous exchange of information, sugges- 
tions and co-ordination of effort would be 
maintained through the ALA Bulletin and 
additionally, perhaps, by means of a quick 
communication channel like a Public Relations 
Newsletter. 

We believe that an effective Public Relations 
unit in the Library Administration Division 
would establish library publie relations on a 
par with other areas of library services and 
would be a wonderful working force to deal 
with the concerns that will always be with the 
profession. 


The Challenge 


The Public Relations Office is at a beginning 
and we are sharing our thinking . . . taking a 
short look at the long view of what lies ahead. 
When he made his report to Council at the 
recent Miami Beach Annual Conference, re- 
tiring ALA President Richards dwelt on the 
launching of the new Public Relations Office. 
He called for greater financial support for the 
office and said: "Perhaps never again will there 
be an opportunity to bring the library story so 
forcefully to the attention of our citizens as 
will be possible in the next five years." 

This is a challenge to the ALA Public Rela- 
tions Director and to every librarian who recog- 
nizes the importance of public relations as an 
essential program requirement in good librari- 
anship . . . to every trustee and friend of the 
library . . . to educators and to publishers . . . 
to all who believe in the idea that the library 
is a social institution, vital to the people in a 
free society. 
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FOCUS ON ADULTS И 


M ee t | n g і 0 L earn Workshops, Institutes and Conferences 










ing opportunities for the 
librarians and trustees 
who are responsible for 
such activities. During 
the past year, Miss 
Warncke and the other 
members of the staf of 
the Library-Community 
Project have served as 
consultants for over 30 
workshops, institutes,and 
conferences with adult 
education objectives, Out 
of these experiences, and 
the reports from other 
E ALA adult education 
ў projects, they have gath- 
ered detailed information 

` which will be published 
during the coming year. In this article, Miss Warncke describes some 
of the ways in which a basic learning principle may be used. (Shown 
above, Librarians discuss the use of materials selected by their col- 
leagues at the Arkansas State Library Workshop on Materials for 
Adults, August 13-17, 1956.) 


Workshops, institutes and conferences are marked by differences, as 
their name indicate. They have this in common—they are designed to 
provide group learning opportunities. Librarians are old hands at 
creating informal learning opportunities at one-day to week-long work- 
shops and institutes and at state and national conferences. They know 
a great deal about objectives, planning, group methods, materials, 
evaluation, and follow-up. This knowledge is put to best use when 
every participant has a chance to play an active role. The day is past 
when a sharp line divided those who planned and held forth from 
those who came to learn. In an effective workshop, institute or con- 
ference, the planning, preparation and leadership roles are distributed 
so that many rather than few can learn from the experiences they 
provide. 
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director, ALA Library-Community Project 


This everyone-in-the-game approach is based 
on the principle that adults can learn without 
a teacher. This is so old in man’s experience 
that it bears the earmarks of a bromide. Still, 
at conference after conference, librarians and 
trustees are presented with speaker after 
speaker, as if the lecture type of teaching were 
the only effective one, and as if it met every 
learning need. At the Adult Education Work- 
shop at the ALA Meeting in Miami Beach, 500 
people met in various groupings through five 
daily sessions. After the brief opening for- 
malities, they heard no speeches. They saw 
role playing done by their colleagues, many of 
whom had never taken part in such a program 
before. They watched program demonstra- 
tions, using films, records, panels and symposia. 
But they watched and listened with a purpose, 
and they had opportunity to question, to refute, 
and to amplify, to hear their colleagues' ideas, 
and to discuss them. On their evaluation 
sheets, they told what they had learned. Some 
said "very little"—and often for exactly oppo- 
site reasons. Some said they had not learned 
what they came to learn, but in most cases, they 
were looking for a kind of instruction the work- 
shop was not designed to provide. Most of 
them said “a great deal" and proved it—“I 
learned that instead of looking for program 
ideas, I need to give more thought to planning 
for adult education in the community," or 
"there is no one way—a librarian needs to be 
sensitive to the community and to know when 
to lead and when to follow." 

The Miami Beach Workshop did not run 
‘smoothly from start to finish. Such activities 
rarely do. When participants are thinking 
aloud about problems that are shared by 
everyone in the group, they are more likely to 
disturb than to satisfy their hearers. When a 
method is being tried by a group for the first 
time, it may not operate perfectly. Meetings 
in which people are to learn must deal with 
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unsolved problems, and must try many ways 
of reaching solutions. Learning requires dis- 
turbance—it is a painful process. 


LEARNING BEGINS WITH PLANNING 


Even the first meeting of a planning com- 
mittee for a workshop or a conference is likely 
to seem disorganized and to leave the planners 
up in the air. A planning group must repre- 
sent a cross section of the total group of par- 
ticipants. Some of the committee members 
may be highly experienced, but some of them 
should know as little about the techniques or 
the subject matter to be considered as the least 
informed of the participants will, The plan- 
ners must judge from their own experience 
what the group will need and want to know. 
This range of experience and knowledge does 
not promise quick agreement nor the produc- 
tion of a neatly typed prospectus at the end of 
the first meeting. It does give some of the 
planners a chance to learn through a new 
experience. 

Planning committee members must explain 
to one another the meaning that each gives to 
key words. A “resource person” to one is an 
“expert” to another, and a “bore” to one who 
has had an unfortunate experience. It takes 
time for people to know one another and to 
begin to work well together. If the members 
understand this, they will not underestimate 
even small results from the first meeting. 

The first job of the committee is to decide 
what the meeting or conference is to accom- 
plish. The original set of goals is usually too 
inclusive and must be trimmed to fit the time 
and resources available. Methods for achiev- 
ing the goals must be chosen. Which will 
work better, practice of skills or a demonstra- 
tion? A talk or a film? A problem solving 
clinic or interviews with an expert? Examina- 
tion and discussion of materials or reviews of 
their content? 
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LEARNING TAKES PRACTICE 


When the committee members have out- 
lined the broad structure, they distribute re- 
sponsibility, and thereby give as many others 
as possible opportunities to take an active part 
in the meeting. They may ask relatively inex- 
perienced people to serve as group leaders, or 
role players, or panel members, or speakers. 
This strengthens rather than weakens the pro- 
gram. Librarians say they need to learn adult 
education skills. These skills must be prac- 
ticed to be learned, and the workshop or con- 
ference is the place to try. Other participants, 
if they are made aware of the practice nature 
of the activity, will see that a first effort can 
be effective. If the learner fumbles a bit, it 
only proves that a perfect performance is not 
essential to the achievement of results, and 
gives the observer courage for the time when 
his turn will come. 


LEADERS ARE BRIEFED 


Since the participants in leadership roles 
usually need some help, the briefing session 
has become a recognized part of the program. 
At a specified time before the workshop or 
meeting, the participants who are to serve as 
discussion leaders, observers, program demon- 
strators, and panel members, come together to 
get an overall view of the activity, and some 
particular information on their roles in it. 
This session is usually so productive that some 
planning groups make the first part of their 
workshop a briefing meeting for all the regis- 
trants. Effective group participation can be 
learned too. 


PARTICIPANTS PROVIDE SUBJECT CONTENT 


A good planning committee will use experts, 
especially for subject content, when they are 
available. Sometimes, however, they are not 
easily come by. ‘Then, the participants have 
an opportunity to become their own experts. 
This should be easy for librarians and trustees 
who have access to materials in abundance, 
and an avowed respect for the printed word. 
All the panel members can read the same pam- 
phlet or article to give them information, 
stimulate their thinking, and focus their dis- 
cussion, The author joins the discussion in 
absentia, and lends to the session the weight of 
his scholarship. Participants can prepare 
bibliographies or exhibits, can choose films and 
recordings, can prepare reviews of significant 
materials, 
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The fact that by preparing himself to pro- 
vide information to his colleagues a participant 
substitutes for an expert is only half the story. 
He is fortunate to be assigned to such a task. 
The responsibility prods him to learn quickly 
and well He demonstrates to himself and his 
group that if a librarian wants to provide an 
activity for which an expert is not available he 
can do it with the use of imagination, a little 
courage, and the library’s own wealth of ma- 
terials. 


EVERYONE EVALUATES 


With every participant playing an active 
role, the meeting may become a little helter- 
skelter at times, but it need not be aimless. 
Wise planners decide early to ask others to 
help them evaluate as they go, for continuing 
evaluation is a way to prevent errors, suggest 
changes, and improve the entire activity. It 
is a series of questions: What are we trying to 
accomplish? How far will this approach take 
us? Is this particular activity moving toward 
our goal? What is hindering us? What is 
helping us? 

Participants fill out evaluation sheets before 
and after meetings. They take turns observ- 
ing the sessions, and meet to consider how 
well the goals are being met. They interview 
one another on the effectiveness of the method 
or content in solving their problems, They 
become watchful critics of their own work in 
order to improve it and to provide guidance 
for future meetings. 

When the rooms are empty, and everyone 
else has gone home, the planning committee 
members meet again. Often they plan some 
more, deciding to prepare a report, to tabulate 
evaluations, and to provide some follow-up ac- 
tivities. If they have done a good job, the 
group will have let them know that all prob- 
lems were not solved nor all aspects of the 
subject dealt with satisfactorily. Future work- 
shops, conferences and meetings will have 
been requested. Before the committee mem- 
bers turn over to the sponsoring organization 
or institution their recommendations, they 
must ask “Did we select appropriate goals? 
Did we meet them?" And most important of 
all if they believe that a workshop, institute 
or conference is a group opportunity for indi- 
vidual learning, they must ask “Did we share 
the chances to learn? Did we provide an ac- 
tive role for every participant?" 
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AND WHAT IT MIGHT BRING... 


. without an incoming pay check every week if 
you are disabled by accident or illness 


INCOME PROTECTION 
GROUP INSURANCE PLAN 


Sponsored by the 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


For the benefit of 
Actively Employed Personal Members who reside or 
claim residence in the U. S., its Territories and 
Possessions, Canada or Mexico. 


The ALA Group Insurance Plan - -- 


What type of insurance is provided by this plan? 
It is income protection insurance covering accident and sickness, accidental death and dismem- 
berment. Individuals under age 60 accepted for such coverage may also secure, if desired, 
hospital and surgical coverage on payment of an additional premium. 


Who is eligible to apply for this insurance? 


Eligibility is limited to actively employed ALA personal members residing or claiming residence in 
the United States, its territories and possessions, Canada and Mexico, who meet certain age and 
salary requirements. 


Do age and salary requirements vary with date on which the member applies for coverage? 


During the initial enrollment period ending November 30, 1956 any eligible member under age 70 
earning $1000. or more annually may apply; thereafter, the age limit is under age 60 but the salary 
requirement remains the same. 


What are the benefits and rates for this Income Protection Insurance? 


May any eligible member select either Plan A or B? 
During initial enrollment period: All eligible members under age 65 earning $4000. or more annually 
may apply either for Plan A or Plan B. All eligible members under age 70 earning $1000. or more 
annually may apply for Plan B. 
After the initial enrollment period: Only eligible members under age 60 may apply. If earning 
$4000. or more annually they may select either Plan A or B. If earning annually between $1000. and 
$3999. they must select Plan B. 


What are the features of the accidental death and dismemberment indemnity? (Principal Sum) 
Injury, within 180 days after the date of accident, resulting in any of the following losses provides 
indemnity IN ADDITION TO any other benefits described in the policy: 

Loss of life Р $1000. 
Loss of both hands, feet, or eyes, or any two in combination $2000. 
Loss of one hand, foot or eye $ 500. 


The policy does not terminate after the dismemberment payment. 


How is hospital and surgical coverage obtained? 
An eligible member under age 60 who applies and is accepted for the Income Protection Insurance 
may obtain this additional coverage on payment of an additional annual premium of $36.00 or 
semi-annual premium of $18.00. It is not available at any time to those not covered by Plan A or B 
of the Income Protection Insurance since it is a rider to that policy. 


What benefits are included in hospital and surgical coverage? 
For hospital room and board $10. per day up to 70 days per disability. For miscellaneous hospital 
expenses, when hospital confined, up to $100. 
For surgical operations, whether in or out of hospital, from $7.50 up to $225. according to the 
schedule. A few examples of operations listed and the amount payable for each: 
Removal of kidney $225 Varicose veins $60 
Fracture of thigh $ 75 Puncture of antrum of ear $ 7.50 
Any operation performed as the result of any one accident or sickness is covered with the exclusion 
of pregnancy. Payments for operations not listed in the schedule will be determined on the basis of 
comparative severity with operations which are named. E 


What company is underwriting the plan? А 
THE CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 








lere Are The Answers 


Te Special Questions About 


The ALA Greup Insurance Pilem 


When do benefits commence? 

Weekly accident indemnity is payable from 
the first day of total disability. Weekly sick- 
ness indemnity is payable from the first day 
of hospital confinement or the eighth day of 
total disability, whichever occurs first. 


How long will benefits be paid? 


Weekly accident indemnity is payable up to 
two years. Weekly sickness indemnity is pay- 
able up to one year. 


Is house confinement required for either 
sickness or accident? 

House confinement is not required in order to 
collect full benefits, except during leaves of 
absence and then for sickness disabilities 
only. 


What constitutes total disability? 


Total disability as defined in the policy means 
that the insured is wholly and continuously 
prevented from performing the DUTIES OF 
HIS OR HER OCCUPATION. 


If an insured member is disabled over a 
long period of time and is unable to pay 
renewal premiums, will his insurance be 
cancelled? 

No. After a total disability has continued for 
six months while the policy is in force, the 
Company will waive the payment of any 
premium coming due and continue the insur- 
ance in force for as long as the indemnity is 
payable and the insured member is continu- 
ously disabled. 


Whot indemnity is paid if any injury re- 
quires medical and surgical expense but 
is not disabling?, 
The Company will reimburse the insured mem- 
ber for such medical or surgical expense up 
'to the amount of one week's indemnity. 


Does the policy cover only sicknesses 
which originate after the date it becomes 
effective? 


Disabilities, regardless of date of origin of 
sickness, are covered provided the insured 
member is not disabled on the effective date 
of his insurance and his application is com- 
plete and correct. 


What are the policy exclusions? 


The only exclusions are suicide, pregnancy, 
war, military service, and flying other than 
commercial flights, 


Are all applicants automatically accepted 
for coverage? 


No, unless 50% of eligible ALA personal 
members apply during the initial enrollment 
period. If the quota is not attained, ће Com- 
pany will determine whether an individual is 
accepted or rejected. 


15 a medical examination required? 


It is not required. The Company, however, may 
request the individual to provide further in- 
formation on his medical history in order to 
determine whether he can be accepted or 
must be rejected. At times a medical exam- 
ination might be suggested to him. 


Can a member's insurance be cancelled 
or renewal refused? 


After the insurance is in force it can not be 
terminated by the Company as long as the 
member pays the premium ot the rate in force 
at the time of renewal, the Plan remains in 
foice, the individual remains a personal mem- 
ber of the American library Association, is 
actively employed, and under age 70. 


Will the rates be increased or the benefits 
be reduced because of advances in age? 


Rates and coverage are uniform to age 70. 


Will benefits be prorated or reduced if an 
insured member has any other income 
protection insurance policy or plan or 
other source of indemnity? 


Full benefits are payable regardless of any 
other present or future insurance policy or 
plan or other source of indemnity. 


Why is insurance under this plan better 
than ordinary coverage available with- 
out Association affiliation? 


Through mass purchasing power and econo. 
mies of administration the cost is considerably 
less, the coverage broader, and acceptance 
of applications is very liberal. 


Is commercial airline travel covered? 


If flying as a fare-paying passenger in < 
licensed passenger aircraft between estab 
lished airports, commercial airline travel i 
covered. 


Specific Questions Which a Member Might Ask: 


For Example, What Happens if... 





As a result of an accident, a foot is amputated and the participant is unable to work for 
12 months? 


The benefit would be paid for 12 months, plus ^ of the accidental death and dismemberment 
benefit—either $500 or $1000, depending on the plan he had selected. Also after total dis- 
ability has continued for 6 months while the policy is in force, the Company will waive the 
payment of any premium coming due and continue the insurance in force for as long as the 
indemnity is payable and the insured member is continually disabled. 


A participant, who is insured under the weekly indemnity benefit and the optional hos- 
pital and surgical coverage, is injured in an automobile accident and spends 4 weeks in 
the hospital and then 3 weeks at home? 


The weekly income benefit will be paid for 7 weeks and in addition he will be reimbursed for 
hospital room and board up to $10 per day for 4 weeks (maximum is 70 days), up to $100 for 
hospital charges, and from $7.50 to $225.00 for surgery, according to the schedule. 


A participant without the optional hospital and surgical coverage is sick at home for 4 
days, is then confined to a hospital for 5 weeks, and spends another week recuperating al 
home? 


No benefit would be paid for the first 4 days, but benefits would begin with 1st day of hospital 
confinement (for sickness, benefits begin on the 8th day of disability or the Ist day of hospital 
confinement, whichever first occurs) and benefits would continue to be paid for the remaining 6 


weeks. 


Note: If covered also by the optional hospital and surgical coverage, the participant 
would receive in addition up to $10 a day for 5 weeks, plus up to $100 for hos- 
pital extra charges. If ону were performed, from $7.50 up to $225 would be 
available for that. 


Applications have been mailed to personal ALA Members . . . take steps їс 
. protect your financial future by taking advantage of your membership privilege 
. . « fill out and mail in the application promptly. 


(00079 2072 





Overdue Finds 


That the classics did not sell better bothered him. “In this city,” he told me sadly, “people 
wish to read only cheap novels. If I offered such trash for sale, my fault would be greater than 
theirs. To starve men’s minds is worse than to starve their bodies.” 

ELIZABETH Foreman Lewis 


To Beat a Tiger 
Winston 1956 


Submitted by: Edith Loring Mooney, Worcester, Mass. 


Modern homes have built-in everything—stoves, beds, baths, ovens, television, refrigerators . . . 
but no bookshelves. And yet only three things make a house look like a home—a child’s toy, 
a picture on the wall and lots of books. 
Ў Epwarp UHLAN 
“What they are saying,” Look Magazine 
September 4, 1956, V. 20, No. 18, p. 7 
Submitted by: D. Brownell Dana, head, Catalog Dept., Colgate University Library, Hamilton, N. Y. 


A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department. То be valid, 
quotations must be from non-library publications. Subject matter should generally be concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 
and allied subjects. Length should be less than 250 words. Source must be stated in full. 

The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used. If duplicate quotations are received, priority 
will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark. Quotations cannot be returned rfor correspondence answered. 

lf а quotation submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 
by the member, Address quotations to “Overdue Finds," ALA Bulletin, 50 Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 








Now Edition, completely. revised. 
REAL ACADEMIA ESPANOLA 


DICCIONARIO DE LA LENGUA ESPAÑOLA 


The long-awaited 18th edition is here! Minutely revised. Etymologies 
corrected in the light of recent studies. Breaking previous traditions, the 
Academy has included several thousand new technical words and terms 
from all branches of science. Incorporates all changes compiled since 1939. 
Includes up-to-date Latin-American terms. 

9" x 1215" Spanish lea. $12.00 


STECHERT-HAENER, INC. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


The World 3 olsading Stemational Booksellers 


31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


NOVEMBER Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 641 
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MEET THE PUBLISHERS V 


that grows and grows . ^ 


by Chester A. Willets 


Mr. Willets graduated from Columbia College 
in 1949, after which he joined the Department 
of State where he worked in the Bureau of 
United Nations Affairs until 1952. Не came 
to McGraw-Hill's College Department as a 
college traveler in 1958, and now serves as 
executive assistant to the president. 


One day in the Spring of 1909 two men 
lunched together at Haan’s restaurant on 
Broadway. Each was later to become Presi- 
dent of the McGraw-Hill Book Company, but 
on that day they met as friendly competitors, 
for Martin M. Foss directed the book depart- 
ment of the Hill Publishing Company and Ed- 
ward Caldwell was his counterpart in the 
McGraw Publishing Company. 

In Mr. Caldwell’s words, “The leather seats 
were comfortable and the surroundings pleas- 
ant, and we discussed a plan. . . ." They 
planned for what is now the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. “The bodily outcome of that 
dream has far surpassed the visions and hopes 
of that day,” Caldwell was to say later. 
"Neither of us had any money. Hence the 
necessity for a dream!" They had agreed to 
i Mr. McGraw and Mr. Hill to consoli- 
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therefore, when Mr. Foss and Mr. Caldwell 
prevailed; indeed, so friendly was the atmos- 
phere in the end that the name of the new 
publishing house was decided by drawing 


straws. It was agreed that the name of the 
winner of the draw would precede the loser’s, 
and the loser would be the company’s presi- 
dent. Thus Mr. Hill became the first Presi- 
dent of the McGraw-Hill Book Company in 
1909. Mr. McGraw became Vice President, 
and Mr. Caldwell and Mr. Foss, Treasurer 
and Secretary respectively. 

That same year Foss and his small staff 
moved to the McGraw Publishing Company 
building on 39th Street from the Pearl Street 
offices of the Hill Publishing Company, which 
continued to publish its journals independently 
until 1917. The new publishing house had а 
combined list of 292 books, the most impor- 
tant two of which were Knowlton’s Standard 
Handbook for Electrical Engineers (1907) and 
Colvin and Stanley's American Machinists’ 
Handbook (1908). By all accounts, however, 
the Company ranked a bad third in the field 


considered the book department of the s 
rate McGraw and Hill Publishing 


of technical book publishing. It was still — 
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by Chester A. Willets 


Mr. Willets graduated from Columbia College 
in 1949, after which he joined the Department 
of State where he worked in the Bureau of 
United Nations Affairs until 1952. He came 
to McGraw-Hill's College Department as a 
college traveler in 1958, and now serves as 
executive assistant to the president. 


One day in the Spring of 1909 two men 
lunched together at Haan's restaurant on 
Broadway. Each was later to become Presi- 
dent of the McGraw-Hill Book Company, but 
on that day they met as friendly competitors, 
for Martin M. Foss directed the book depart- 
ment of the Hill Publishing Company and Ed- 
ward Caldwell was his counterpart in the 
McGraw Publishing Company. 

In Mr. Caldwell's words, “The leather seats 
were comfortable and the surroundings pleas- 
ant, and we discussed a plan. . . ." They 
planned for what is now the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. “The bodily outcome of that 
dream has far surpassed the visions and hopes 
of that day," Caldwell was to say later. 
"Neither of us had any money. Hence the 
necessity for a dream!" They had agreed to 
urge Mr. McGraw and Mr. Hill to consoli- 
date their book departments into a single pub- 
lishing house. 

But the vision bore little relation to the hard 
reality of persuading Mr. Hill and Mr. Mc- 
Graw to assent to the merger. Each was a 
distinguished and successful publisher of en- 
gineering journals, and they vied with each 
other to become the largest and foremost. It 
was a favorable augur for the new company, 
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therefore, when Mr. Foss and Mr. Caldwell 
prevailed; indeed, so friendly was the atmos- 
phere in the end that the name of the new 
publishing house was decided by drawing 


straws. It was agreed that the name of the 
winner of the draw would precede the loser’s, 
and the loser would be the company’s presi- 
dent. Thus Mr. Hill became the first Presi- 
dent of the McGraw-Hill Book Company in 
1909. Mr. McGraw became Vice President, 
and Mr. Caldwell and Mr. Foss, Treasurer 
and Secretary respectively. 

That same year Foss and his small staff 
moved to the McGraw Publishing Company 
building on 39th Street from the Pearl Street 
offices of the Hill Publishing Company, which 
continued to publish its journals independently 
until 1917. The new publishing house had a 
combined list of 292 books, the most impor- 
tant two of which were Knowlton’s Standard 
Handbook for Electrical Engineers (1907) and 
Colvin and Stanley’s American Machinists’ 
Handbook (1908). By all accounts, however, 
the Company ranked a bad third in the field 
of technical book publishing. It was still 
considered the book department of the sepa- 
rate McGraw and Hill Publishing Companies, 
and its slogan was "Today's news makes to- 
morrow's text-books"—a reflection of the fact 
that many of the books on the Company's list 
derived directly from the technical journals. 
But there was at that time a growing need for 
a new technical literature designed for college 
teaching and reference which would supple- 
ment the journals, and so Martin Foss and 
Edward Caldwell decided to search out the 
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of technical book publishing, and their insist- 
ence upon good relations with authors and 
better service to customers, spread the young 
Company’s name throughout the country, For 
aM practical purposes, the two men were 
wholly in charge of the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. Mr. McGraw and Mr. Hill rarely, 
if ever, were directly involved in their joint 
book operations, though they met regularly 
at Board meetings. For Caldwell and Foss it 
was excellent schooling for the time when each 
was to become president. When Mr. Hill died 
in 1916, James H. McGraw acquired the Hill 
Publishing Company journals and the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company was formed, 
of which the Book Company became a sub- 
sidiary. Mr. McGraw remained president of 
the Publishing Company and of the Book 
Company until 1925, when Edward Caldwell 
became president of the Book Company. The 
year 1926, when Martin Foss, the last of the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company's original found- 
ers, became president, ushered in a period of 
Company expansion which has continued at 
an accelerated pace under his successors, 
James S. Thompson and Curtis G. Benjamin, 
who became presidents in 1944 and 1946, re- 
spectively. 

This initial momentum toward expansion 
was due in part to widening book contacts 
with industry and with professional and engi- 
neering societies, as well as with the universi- 
ties and colleges. But mainly it was the natural 
result of Foss and Caldwell's early policies and 
standards of excellence. One book—and one 
author-led to another, then to dozens of 
others, and the Company was carried quite 
naturally from one field to the next related 
field. The early books in agricultural engi- 
neering, for instance, brought contacts with 
agricultural schools and led, by a sort of chain 
reaction, to books in scientific agriculture, 
botany, zoology, entomology, forestry, and 
later to medicine, nursing, and dentistry. The 
field of business management seemed to be a 
very logical extension of industrial engineer- 
ing, and from there the jump into accounting, 
marketing, finance, and theoretical economics 
was accomplished with head-spinning ease. 
It was but a slightly longer step into the re- 
lated social sciences—sociology, anthropology, 
and political science. 

Three outstanding works illustrate this pro- 
gression perfectly. In 1923 the firm published 
Waste in Industry, a study prepared under 
the direction of Herbert Hoover, then presi- 
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dent of the Federated American Engineering 
Societies. Success with this important engi- 
neering publication led, seven years later, to 
the publication of Recent Economic Changes 
in the United States (1930), a two-volume, 
fact-finding survey prepared by a committee 
of the President's Conference on Unemploy- 
ment under the chairmanship of President 
Hoover. Again success led to a third impor- 
tant publishing assignment, three years later, 
from another Presidential committee, the Re- 
search Committee on Social Trends. Recent 
Social Trends in the United. States (1933) rep- 
resented the findings of what was probably 
the most exhaustive and massive study ever 
made of U. S. social forces and social institu- 
tions. It also represented McGraw-Hill’s first 
major publishing contribution to the social 
sciences. Its publication in the depth of the 
depression years enhanced the firm's, and 
Martin Foss, reputation for publishing sub- 
stance, courage and foresight. 

Even McGraw-Hill's expansion into the field 
of trade publishing came as natural and logical 
progression. For the first twenty vears of the 
Company's history, all its authors had written 
either for students or for professional readers. 
But the general public, too, was becoming 
more aware and increasingly interested in the 
new technology, and so in 1930, McGraw- 
Hill entered the field of trade publishing, 
mainly in response to our technical authors 
who wanted to write for the general reader. 
The first trade book, economist Ernest Pat- 
terson’s The "World's Economic Dilemma 
(1930), met the public’s pressing need to be 
informed on this unhappy subject. Astrono- 
mer Harlow Shapley reviewed the organiza- 
tion of material things from the atom to the 
galaxies in his extremely well written Flights 
from Chaos (1932). And Dr. Edmund Jacob- 
son was one of the first to focus attention on 
the tensions of modern living in his You Must 
Relax (1985), which came along appropriately 
as the stress and strains of the depression years 
began to wear off. 

Once in the field of trade publishing, it was 
natural to expand beyond popularized treat- 
ments of technical and scientific subjects. And 
Martin Foss pushed this new department with 
gusto, for he was a man of wide cultural inter- 
ests and he found much personal satisfaction 
in branching out into more lively literary 
fields. Walter B. Pitkin's Life Begins at Forty 
(1932), McGraw-Hill’s first trade book best 
seller, did not attempt to dramatize anything 
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unless it was life itself. Then the trade list 
moved on to other successes like Bellamy 
Partridge’s Country Lawyer and Rosemary 
Taylors Chicken Every Sunday. By 1945, 
it had reached what a technical book publisher 
might well call the opposite end of the pub- 
lishing scale from handbooks and engineering 
manuals—McGraw-Hill published its first novel, 
Andria Locke Langleys A Lion Is in the 
Streets, an immediate popular success. Since 
then, a growing fiction list has been developed, 
and the non-fiction list has expanded rapidly 
into nearly every category, including such 
national favorites as Catherine Marshall’s A 
Man Called Peter and Bishop Fulton J. Sheen’s 
Peace of Soul, such critical successes as Wil- 
liam Irvine’s Apes, Angels and Victorians and 
Cecil Woodham-Smith’s The Reason Why, and 
such distinguished ‘biographies as Gordon 
Ray's Thackery: The Uses of Adversity and 
James Clifford’s Young Sam Johnson. But the 
' best-known and most distinguished of all Mc- 
Graw-Hill trade. publications are the famous 
Boswell Papers, published in collaboration with 
Yale University. The most widely distributed 
McGraw-Hill trade title of all times has been 
Betty Crocker’s Picture Cook Book, which sold 
more than 3,500,000 copies in its first edition. 
Could he have seen this recent flowering of 
McGraw-Hill’s trade book list, Martin Foss 
would have been a proud and happy man. 
And he would have found special satisfaction 
in the large list of juvenile books that has 
been built in the Trade Department under 
the Whittlesey-House imprint—an imprint that 
was used for a score or more of years on all 
trade titles. For the builder of this successful 
juvenile book program is Helen Frye, who first 
came to McGraw-Hill as Foss’ secretary. 
During the period when the Trade Depart- 
ment was a-building, the technical and text- 
book programs were expanded apace, and 
much of this expansion was traceable to the 
enthusiasm and drive and publishing acumen 
of James S. Thompson, who had taken over the 
direction of these programs from Foss in the 
late 20’s. Thompson, who became vice presi- 
dent in 1926 and executive vice president in 
1942, lived and breathed technical book pub- 
lishing, and specially college textbook publish- 
ing in engineering and science. In its earlier 
years, the Company had introduced a new 
practice in textbook publishing. Still convinced 
that there were elusive gaps and deficiencies in 
the literature for college curricula, Foss hit 
upon the idea of planning and publishing a 
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series of text and reference books covering ‘a 
particular field. Each series had a consulting 
editor, an outstanding authority, whose re- 
sponsibility it was to see that all the important 
subject categories in his field, from the mêst 
fundamental to the most complex, were rep- 
resented by a published book. It was his re- 
sponsibility, too, to nominate specialists to 
write the needed books. Thompson seized 
this publishing innovation and used it most 
effectively in expanding McGraw-Hill’s college 
list to cover almost every field of science and 
engineering, old and new. 

The McGraw-Hill Chemical Engineering 
Series is one of the best illustrations of the way 
he would build a series, book by book, to meet 
a prescribed plan. In 1925, a committee of 


_ chemical engineers was brought together by 


McGraw-Hill from industry and the universi- 
ties to survey the urgent need for a perma- 
nent literature for their new and rapidly 
growing profession. Their report blueprinted 
a correlated series of some fifteen text and 
reference books, With the aid of the advisory 
committee and a consulting editor, Thompson 
began a continuing search for authors and 
manuscripts. Since then McGraw-Hill has pub- 
lished all but two of the committee’s original 
textbook recommendations, and the corner- 
stone of the series, Perry's Chemical Engineers 
Handbook, ‘has become the world’s standard 
reference book in this field." More than a 
Score of textbooks and monographs have been 
added to the original list as chemical engineer- 
ing has developed over the last three decades. 
The series now totals 40 books; new ones will 
be added and old ones revised as time passes. 
Today there are more than 50 McGraw-Hill 
series serving nearly every branch of science 
and applied science and many non-technical 
fields. 

Martin Foss retired in 1944. McGraw-Hill’s 
position in technical publishing was largely 
fashioned by him, and he had made the Jong 
step over into trade books. For many years, 
he had led the Company in an intensively 
personal way into ever widening publish- 
ing areas. When James S. Thompson suc- 
ceeded him in 1944, McGraw-Hill was pub- 
lishing a book for nearly every college course 
from accounting to zoology. There were 
high school and intermediate textbooks, busi- 
ness and industrial reference books, and 
even some successful books in music and 
art. To his successor, it must have seemed 
that little had been left undone. 
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* But Martin Foss had been a teacher as well 

' as a business leader. Both James S. Thompson 
and Curtis G. Benjamin had begun and shaped 
their publishing careers under his tutelage. In 
aesense, both started in Foss’ footsteps—as col- 
lege representatives calling on professors across 
the country. Both followed and refined the 
same management methods and editorial prin- 
ciples; and both had that same overriding con- 
cern for close relations with authors and custo- 
mers, and a singular insistence upon excellence 
of manuscript and finished books. Under their 
guidance, the Company continued to expand— 
not only along traditional publishing lines, but 
into still newer fields and markets. 

An instance of this wider expansion came 
during World War II when Thompson de- 
veloped a deep interest in the emerging im- 

. portance of U.S. technical literature in the 
international scene. For many months, he 
traveled the world and explored the expanding 
foreign markets and book-trade channels with 
the same kind of enthusiasm and zeal that 
had characterized Martin Foss’ travel among 
the colleges thirty years earlier. Under the 
momentum of this driving start, McGraw-Hill 
has rapidly expanded its book export activities 
during the past decade. Today, with sub- 
sidiary export companies in Canada and Eng- 
land, and with 70 sales representatives in 56 
countries, McGraw-Hill has made its books 
readily available to buyers in almost every 
major city of the world. 

Another new department also had its gene- 
sis in the World War II period, for it was then 
that the great potential of educational films 
first came to public attention. The armed 
forces had successfully used them to simplify 
and speed up the training of millions of men, 
and this war experience was Curtis Benjamin’s 
main encouragement to enter the audio-visual 
education field with the production of motion 
pictures and filmstrips correlated with a few 
basic textbooks. At the time, the role of 
audio-visual education in the classroom was 
not much beyond the embryo stage. Today, 
the medium is widely used in thousands of 
schools and training programs throughout the 
country, and since 1947 McGraw-Hill’s Text- 
Film Department has issued over 100 motion 
pictures and some 265 filmstrips to meet the 
need for ‘films that are better correlated with 
other teaching materials. 

Another wartime experience led to yet an- 
other new McGraw-Hill department. At the 
outbreak of the Korean conflict, the demand 
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for technical and instructional literature, pro- 
duced specifically for military uses, was re- 
vived at a new high level. To meet that de- 
mand, the McGraw-Hill Technical Writing 
Service was established—the one place in the 
Company where books are staff-written to order 
for the customer. It is a completely integrated 
writing, editing, illustrating, and manufactur- 
ing service, staffed and equipped to produce 
all kinds of manuals, pamphlets, brochures, 
and other specialized literature for government 
and industry. 

In recent years Curtis Benjamin also has 
overseen the merger of two well-established, 
specialized publishing houses, the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company and the Blakiston Company, 
with the McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

Characteristically, the merger of Gregg with 
McGraw-Hill in 1949 resulted from a natural 
progression into a new field that had started 
several years earlier. In 1941 the Technical 
and Business Education Department had been 
started as an offshoot of the College Depart- 
ment. Its purpose was to cultivate intermedi- 
ate areas of textbook publishing for technical 
institutes, business and secretarial colleges, and 
technical and business training programs in in- 
dustry and government. This new department 
grew rapidly, and in 1947 it was separated into 
two departments representing its two special- 
ties, a Business Education Department and a 
Technical Education Department. Then came 
the opportunity to acquire the Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, which was merged with the 
Business Education Department and operated 
as the Gregg Publishing Division of the Book 
Company. | 
' The Blakiston merger followed a similar 
pattern—which might now appear to be habit- 
forming in McGraw-Hill. In 1945 the Health 
Education Department was started as another 
offshoot of the College Department. Its func- 
tion was to publish texts and professional 
books in medicine, nursing, public health, and 
related fields, This also had become a thriv- 
ing new department when McGraw-Hill ac- 
quired the century-old medical publishing firm, 
The Blakiston Company, and merged the two 
operations as the Blakiston Division. Here, 
as it was with Gregg, the older imprint was 
retained, not only for the acquired list but 
for the newer McGraw-Hill list as well. 

Thus, for almost half a century, McGraw- 
Hill has grown steadily and rapidly. By book 
industry standards, the firm is now a large and 
extremely varied operation. And bigness can 
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be a handicap in publishing. It is a dilemma 
which Martin Foss faced in the early days, 
and its resolution runs like a theme through 
the Company’s history. To Foss, and to his 
successors, bigness in publishing is pointless, 
let alone harmful, if it prevents the publisher 
from developing an intimate, specialized 
knowledge of each of his publishing fields; if 
it overrides and allows to wither his essential 
personal relationship with his authors; or if 
it substitutes a publishing “assembly line” for 
the precise, craftsman-like care that a single 
fine book demands. 

McGraw-Hill management has tried to 
avoid these pitfalls by using them as danger 
signals to the organization. Today the total 
publishing program (about 350 titles a year) 
is the product of nine separate departments, 
each with its own editorial and sales and ad- 
vertising staffs. These departments operate 
under the executive management of five vice 
presidents, each a seasoned publisher in his 
own right, and each freed in his publishing 
job from the demands of the financial and 
"housekeeping" aspects of the business. Each 
department has its own publishing province 
clearly defined, and each has full responsibility 
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for maintaining the quality of its list and the 
power of its sales organization. Thus the 
Company in essence is a group of specialized 
and virtually independent publishing houses 
rather than a single large, amorphous opega- 
tion. With all the advantages of specialized 
editorial and sales concentration, and with a 
large centralized reservoir of services and re- 
sources to draw upon, each department is ex- 
pected to make the most of its particular pub- 
lishing opportunities. Though the slogan 
coined by Martin Foss has long since fallen 
into disuse, each department still has the obli- 
gation to produce for its particular field “Bet- 
ter Books in Text and Manufacture.” And, 
each has the overriding obligation as well to 
maintain the same friendly and personal author 
relationships that Martin Foss developed with 
his authors when he traveled the countryside 
for the infant McGraw-Hill. 
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Mr. AncumArp MAcLeIsu, Boylston Professor 
of Rhetoric and Oratory, Harvard University, 
formerly Librarian of Congress, gave this ad- 
dress at the dedication of the Carleton College 
Library, Northfield, Minnesota, September 22, 
1956. 


There may be, indeed there are certain to be, 
men and women in this audience who will con- 
sider the ceremony performed here today 
nothing but ceremony: the kind of academic 
occasion which academic people are always 
thinking up to justify the dragooning of yet 
another audience to sit uncomfortably through 
yet another hour to listen respectfully (more 
or less) to yet another academic speaker making 
yet another academic speech. Why dedicate a 
library—even a library as impressive as this— 
even a library built to serve the needs of a 
college as notable in its past as Carleton and as 
hopeful in its future? Libraries are undoubted- 
ly respectable institutions and necessary parts 
of colleges and universities. Their construction 
should be an occasion for congratulation all 
around. But why make more of it than that? 
Why dedicate a building full of books? 

But the students of this college, having heard 
their distinguished president on the subject, 
will have little difficulty with the answer to 
that question. One dedicates a new library in 
the United States today because the building 
of a new library in the United States today is 
itself an act of dedication. It commits a man 
or an institution or a community to one side 
rather than the other side of the profound 
spiritual struggle in which our generation is 
engaged—the spiritual civil war, if I may call 
it that, which quietly but bitterly divides the 
country. 

The reason will be obvious to anyone who 
considers what a library actually is—or, rather, 
what the word has come to mean on our con- 
tinent over the past half century or so. We can 
no longer use it to designate those towering 
rooms, lined from floor to ceiling with yellow 
leather, which our houses used to contain be- 
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A tower 
which will not yield 


cause our houses no longer contain them, and 
no one would think of using it to describe the 
four foot shelf behind the television screen 
where six best sellers, still in their dust jackets, 
lean against a pair of roller skates. A library 
to us is something more and something differ- 
ent. It is many books, but it is also many 
kinds of books: as many books of as many 
kinds as can be gathered. Where the private 
library of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies was a selection, the library as we think 
of it, the academic or public library of the 
twentieth century, is a жак Where once 
the criterion of choice was one man’s prefer- 
ence of the books which interested him or with 
which he felt comfortable, today the criterion 
of choice is a disinterested completeness within 
the limits of a practicable relevance. Where 
once a library admitted only those books of 
which its owner approved, excluding all those 
whose language offended him or whose doc- 
trines contradicted his own, today a library— 
what we call a library—includes every book 
which falls within the limits of the library’s 
concern, and the library’s means, whether it 
pleases the librarian or not and whether or not 
its conclusions agree with his. 

A library’s subject field may be limited: some 
of the finest libraries in the United States to- 
day are what librarians call special libraries. 
But to no aggregation of books, no matter what 
its scope, do we wholeheartedly accord that 
proud title, which determines its content by 
other criteria than those of substance and 
relevance. The honor of the modern American 
librarian is the completeness as well as the 
worth of his collection. He would no more 
suppress a relevant and substantial book be- 
cause it was offensive to himself personally or 
to his employer or to those who attempt to in- 
fluence his employer than a college scientist 
would suppress a part of the evidence of his 
laboratory because it disappointed his precon- 
ceptions or disturbed the board of overseers or 
outraged the convictions of the loudest alumni. 
A modern American librarian regards himself 
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as a trustee of the printed record of his civiliza- 

‘tion, or of so much of it as his means and his 
mission permit him to collect, and he would 
regard any exclusion from his collection of a 
relevant book or class of books as a falsifica- 
tion of the record and a breach of trust. 

The consequence is that any American li- 
brary—any institution we would call a library— 
any institution called a library whose opening 
decent men would solemnize—will inevitably 
contain books with whose arguments and con- 
clusions many Americans, even, conceivably, 
all Americans, will violently disagree, as well as 
books whose language and whose observations 
-of human conduct millions of us will find 
offensive, There will be books on political 
theory, all kinds of political theory including 
the political theory of Karl Marx. There will 
be books on religion, all kinds of religion in- 
cluding the religion of cannibals and of Prot- 
estants like myself. There will be books on 
art, all kinds of art including the art which 
produces apoplexy among Senators. There will 
be books in which the observation of life in- 
cludes the observation of love, and books in 
which the observation of love keeps the eyelid 
open long after most of us would modestly have 
let it fall. There will be all sorts and kinds of 
books having nothing whatever in common 
with each other but the fact that it is these 
books—these and the others that could be added 
to them if means permitted—which contain 
among themselves the vast and various record 
of human perception, human speculation, hu- 
man questioning, human doubt, human won- 
der, human creativeness which constitutes the 
memory and the fact of our human civilization. 

To open a library, a modern American li- 
brary, to its public of students or citizens is 
therefore to open a kind of Pandora’s box, a 
box of variety. Hope is here, beauty is here, 
wisdom is here, but there are other stinging 
buzzing things beside. There are doubts which 
may not have been felt before. There are 
questions which may never before have been 
asked. There are old errors long since recog- 
nized as such and new errors which might 
conceivably be truths. There are windows into 
corridors of the soul which have not yet been 
entered and glimpses into miraculous labyrinths 
of the body which have not been guessed at. 
There are shadows and shinings of emotions 
never sensed or seen. And all these whirling, 
humming things, moreover, even the best of 
them, even beauty, even wisdom, may be 
dangerous. Men have been driven mad by too 
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much truth. Men have been debauched by 
beauty. And as for the power of error, no 
one doubts that it exists and that mankind is 
wonderfully vulnerable to it. Have we not the 
spectacle in our own day of half the world 
persuaded by error to accept the slavery of the 
self? 

So that the opening of a library is, in the 
most literal sense of the term, an invitation to 
danger. But it is also something more than 
that, and it is the something more I wish to 
speak of. Carleton College does not merely 
invite its students to risk themselves in this 
new building. It assures them at the same 
time—and it assures the world as well—that it 
believes the risks thus taken is the road to life. 
It affirms by this stone and steel and glass that 
it is a good and desirable thing for men and 
women, young as well as old, to have access to 
books of all kinds and of all opinions and to 
come to their own conclusions; that it is a good 
and desirable thing for men and women, young 
as well as old to examine heretical arguments 
as well as orthodox arguments and to decide for 
themselves which is right and which is wrong; 
that it is a good and desirable thing for men 
and women, young as well as old, to learn how 
life has looked to all kinds and conditions of 
observors of life, the despairing as well as the 
hopeful, the sensuous as well as the ascetic, 
and to determine for themselves which aspect 
of life is truth and which aspect of life is mis- 
conception: which is abhorrent and which is 
beautiful. 

And it is precisely in this affirmation that 
the dedication we are seeking here consists. 
For to affirm what the structure of this library 
affirms is to commit oneself to one of the deep- 
est and most courageous of all human beliefs. 
It is to commit oneself to a belief in the in- 
telligence and the power to discriminate of the 
human mind. If you assert that all the opin- 
ions, all the perceptions, all the visions, all the 
arguments, all the images, are to be made avail- 
able, insofar as you can gather them, to any 
mind which wishes to search them out, you are 
asserting at the same time that you believe the 
mind which searches them out is capable of 
judging among them and ‘arriving at sensible 
conclusions. You are putting your trust, that 
is to say, not in indoctrination and dogma— 
not in the conclusions of other and earlier men 
which have now achieved the authority of 
accepted doctrine—but in the mind itself which 
is the instrument of all conclusions, and in 
the act of mind, which is also an act of spirit, 
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by which the image of the world, generation 
after generation, is recreated. | 

Stated in the usual commonplaces of philo- 
sophic discourse such a dedication may seem 
neither particularly daring nor particularly new. 
Belief in the freedom of the mind—for this, I 
suppose, is what the philosophers would call 
it-is something of a platitude in Western di- 
alectic. Theoretically we all of us believe in 
the freedom of the mind, if for no other reason 
than that the Communists don’t believe in it. 
Theoretically, also, we are all of us aware that 
our Republic was founded upon a belief in the 
freedom of the mind and that the fundamental 
law which holds our Republic together guaran- 
tees that freedom. All this, however, is theory 
only. There is also fact. And fact tells a very 
different story. The fact is that the official 
philosophic agreement of all Americans on the 
principle of freedom of the mind covers a pro- 
found and bitter disagreement which, since 
the Second War, has divided us far more 
deeply than most of us are willing to admit. 
There are few Americans as yet who are will- 
ing openly to attack the Constitution and the 
tradition of individual liberty which it incor- 
porates, But there have been increasing num- 
bers of our fellow citizens who have questioned 
in recent years the specific Constitutional 
guarantees of individual freedom established in 
the Bill of Rights. And a surprising propor- 
tion of our people are today engaged in activi- 
ties, such as the attempted suppression of books 
and opinions by boycott and by economic pres- 
sures of various kinds, which openly violate 
the spirit if not the letter of the Constitutions 
of the Federal Government and the several 
States. 

In this situation the affirmation of belief in 
the freedom of the inquiring mind which the 
opening of a new library implies is anything 
but an affirmation of the obvious. On the con- 
trary it is an affirmation which some Americans 
would regard, if they spelled its implications 
out, as ап impudent affront. Неге is a city, 
here is a college, which says to its citizens or 
its students: you may read what you please 
even if what you choose to read is Das Kapital 
or Ernest Hemingway or D. H. Lawrence or 
the Ulysses of Joyce. You may know what- 
ever you choose to know; even the facts of 
Soviet life; even the reveries of Molly Bloom. 
You may read and you may know because you 
have a right as a free man to read and know— 
because your inteligence depends on your 
reading and knowing—because the safety of 
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the Republic depends on your intelligence. 
This, to the boycotter and suppresser, is dan- 
gerous and subversive talk. He does not be- 
lieve in intelligence; what he believes in is the 
Truth and the Truth he knows already. As 
for the Republic, if the Republic needs to be 
saved the Marines will save it or the FBI or a 
Congressional Committee. There is no need 
for the citizens, young or old, to read opinions 
other than the accepted opinions, or to imagine 
life in terms other than the accepted terms, 
and the institution which invites them to do 
either is unAmerican. 

One wonders, incidentally, what these people 
think, if they ever do think, of the seal and 
symbol of the country for which they claim to 
speak. The eagle is a bird chiefly notable for 
the catholicity of its vision. It hangs at a great 
height in clear air where a whole valley, a 
whole mountain, is spread out beneath it, and 
nothing stirs in all that country-side which it 
does not see. Its passion is to see. Its life 
is to see. That other, clumsy, grounded bird 
which deals with every new experience of the 
world by covering its eyes with sand and ex- 
posing its nude enormous anatomy to the 
weapons and the wind was never considered 
worthy of a place on the great seal of the 
United States until our time. Today it has be- 
come the symbol of the selectors of text books 
in a number of American states and the em- 
blem of most veterans committees. But the 
eagle is still aloft there in the federal air. Will 
it stay, one wonders, when it sees these other 
clumsy frightened creatures burrowing with 
their beaks and chins to hide the actualities 
of the earth? 

But this, as I say, is an incidental matter. 
What concerns us here—and we may thank God 
for it-is not the folly of the frightened but 
the meaning of the act of faith. The frightened 
are important to us only because they make the 
act of faith come clear. And how clear they 
make it come! One has only to consider what 
is really in issue between the offerers of books 
and the withholders of books to see what the 
offering of books, the making available of 
books, means to this Republic and to the free 
civilization in which this Republic exists. To 
withhold books, to suppress books, to censor 
books, to deny the people of a town or of a 
state or of the country the right to read books 
as they choose to read them, is to question the 
basic assumption of all self-government which 
is the assumption that the people are capable 
of governing themselves: that the people, that 
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is to say, are capable of examining the evi- 
dence for themselves and making up their own 
minds and coming to their own conclusions. 
The unstated pretension of all those who under- 
take to withhold books is the pretension that 
someone else knows better than the people: 
that the Chicago Archdiocesan Council of 
Catholic Women with its monthly blacklist of 
books knows better than the people; that the 
police chiefs of various towns and cities with 
their extra-legal threats to booksellers and li- 
braries know better than the people; that the 
Attorney General of Massachusetts, should a 
bil pass directing him to establish a code 
"regulating and defining the permissive con- 
tent of books, pamphlets etc." would know bet- 
ter than the people. It is the nerve-center, 
the heart, of democracy which is struck at by 
these practices and measures, for the heart of 
democracy is the right of a people to make up 
their minds for themselves. And, by the same 
sign, it is democracy itself, at its heart, at its 
center, which is strengthened whenever a free 
choice of books is made available to the people 
—whenever the people are told in their towns, 
in their colleges: Here are the books! Read 
them as you please! Make up your own minds! 
Determine your own destiny! Be freel 
It is for this reason that the opening of a new 
library is no longer the merely architectural 
event which it would have been in the days 
when Andrew Carnegie was dotting the Ameri- 
can landscapes with those placid domes of his. 
What were once peaceful establishments se- 
cluding themselves behind their marble ani- 
mals and their metal mottoes and the enormous 
names of those happy authors whom they chose 
for more or less eternal remembrance, have 
become strong points and pill boxes along the 
extended and dangerous frontier where the 
future of free institutions is being fought out, 
.day after day, in minor skirmishes rarely 
noticed in the public press and tactfully depre- 
cated, when they are recorded at all, in the 
various professional publications. It would be 
difficult, I think, to overestimate the debt owed 
by the party of freedom in the United States 
today to the unknown and unsung librarians 
who, with little backing from their fellow 
citizens, and with less economic security than 
would encourage most of the rest of us to be 
brave, have held an exposed and vulnerable 
front through ten of the most dangerous years 
in the history of American liberty. 
The changed situation is reflected in nothing 
more dramatically than in the changed status 
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of the men and women who work in libraries. 
Fifty years ago no one would have questioned 
the-assertion that the fundamental qualifica- 
tion of the librarian is objectivity: fifty years 
ago most librarians were objective—and looked 
it. But when, in February of this year, Mr. 
Quincy Mumford, the Librarian of Congress, 
laid down objectivity as the prime requirement 
of a Library employee, there was an immediate 
and sharp reaction which, because of the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the statement, had 
repercussions in the press. Dr. Albert Sprague 
Coolidge, son of the Library's greatest private 
benefactor, Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, 
had been invited by the Library to serve on 
the advisory committee for the Coolidge Foun- 
dation but had subsequently been passed over. 
In explaining the reasons for this curious se- 
quence of events, the official Information Bul- 
letin of the Library of Congress stated in its 
issue of February 6 that "The Librarian felt 
that Dr. Coolidge's past associations and activi- 
ties, entirely aside from the ‘loyalty’ or ‘security’ 
issue, would impair that objectivity in the ful- 
fillment of his duties that one has a right to 
expect of a public employee, even in an ad- 
visory capacity on cultural matters.” 

Made by a less distinguished librarian than 
Mr. Mumford and in a case of less importance 
than that of Dr. Coolidge, this would not per- 
haps have been regarded by anyone as a par- 
ticularly remarkable statement. Made in the 
circumstances in which it was made and by the 
man who made it, it was felt to be remarkable 
indeed. And obviously it was, for what it 
clearly implied was that a man is not suitable 
for work in a library who has taken sides on 
controversial issues. There was, as Mr. Mum- 
ford went out of his way to state, and as those 
who have been associated with Dr. Coolidge 
well knew, no question whatever of disloyalty. 
Dr. Coolidge had been an effective and out- 
spoken anti-Communist and anti-authoritarian 
all his life and Mr. Mumford was fully aware 
of that fact: “Dr. Coolidge,” the Bulletin ar 
“has not been labelled a security risk by the 
Library of Congress either in private or in 
public.” What was wrong was merely that Dr. 
Coolidge had joined organizations and taken 
positions which lined him up to be counted on 
one side—what men who love freedom would 
generally regard as the right side—of contro- 
versial public issuess. 

Now I have the greatest respect for Mr. 
Mumford. He came to the Library of Congress 
originally on my invitation: to head the new 
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Processing Department following the reorgani- 
zation of the Library in 1940 and 1941. I 
know at first hand his devotion, his intelligence 
and his professional skill. I have not the slight- 
este doubt that he acted reluctantly in the 
Coolidge matter and that the step he took was 
the step he believed right. Nevertheless I can- 
not help wondering whether he fully con- 
sidered the implications of his reasoning and 
above all whether he related it to the actual, 
present situation of the profession he leads. 
That his ruling would automatically exclude at 
least one former Librarian of Congress from 
the Library’s service in the future is doubtless 
irrelevant and in any event immaterial since 
that Librarian is very fully and happily em- 
ployed elsewhere. But it is not irrelevant and 
it is not immaterial that the statement as it 
stands would exclude a great many others in- 
cluding many of the most respected librarians 
in the country. No librarian who believes in 
the freedom_guaranteed by the Constitution, 
and who detests authoritarianism, can avoid 
taking positions on controversial issues—indeed 
on the most controversial of all issues: for the 
issue of the freedom of the mind in America 
today is precisely that. He must believe in 
that freedom or he cannot be an honest li- 
brarian, and, if he believes in it, and acts on 
his belief, he can hardly hope to avoid con- 
tention. He may avoid such associations as 
Dr. Coolidge seems to have engaged in but 
he cannot avoid decision. And whenever he 
decides that a book which somebody wants 
suppressed shall not be suppressed, whenever 
he decides that a magazine which somebody 
wants discontinued shall not be discontinued, 
he will have ceased to be "objective" He 
will have taken sides. He will have become 
a controversial figure, and and as such will 
no longer be a desirable employee under the 
Librarian's rule. 

I am completely certain that Mr. Mumford 
intended no such consequence. He knows, as 
any man must know who has that great insti- 
tution in his charge, that the Library of Con- 
gress is the custodian of something more than 
a large number of books and pamphlets, maps 
and manuscripts. It is the custodian also of 
the cultural conscience of the federal govern- 
ment, and its actions, though they may be little 
noticed at the time, have enduring conse- 
quences. Had Herbert Putnam and his prede- 
cessors not accomplished the still inexplicable 
miracle of turning a modest legislative library 
into the national library of the United States, 
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Washington would be a very different city and 
the federal government a very different govern- 
ment. Had Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge never 
given the Library of Congress its Coolidge Au- 
ditorium and made possible the magnificent 
concerts of music, new as well as old, which the 
Auditorium provides—had the Archive of Amer- 
ican Folksong never been established in the Li- 
brary’s Music Division—the history of American 
music would have been a very different history. 
It is quite inconceivable that such an institution 
should now revert to a doctrine of library man- ` 
agement, and therefore of library function, 
which seeks to neutralize belief and courage. 
The gelded librarian is a sacrifice which only 
McCarthyism demands and McCarthyism in 
decay need not now be handed its dearest vic- 
tim. 

Rather, the whole energy of the profession 
should be directed in the opposite sense. Li- 
brarians should be encouraged to despise ob- 
jectivity when objectivity means neutrality and 
neutrality when neutrality interferes with the 
performance of their duties as librarians. They 
should be encouraged to believe positively and 
combatively in. those principles of a free society 
in which they must believe to keep their li- 
braries whole and sane. They should be 
brought to see that you cannot keep an even 
hand, a neutral hand, between right and wrong 
in the rumning of a library in a country and a 
time like ours. There are certain issues as to 
which objectivity, if objectivity means unwill- 
ingness to take a positive position, to stand up 
and be counted, is impossible to a decent man 
in a critical period, and the issue of human 
freedom is one of them. You cannot be neu- 
tral on that issue anywhere in the world we live 
in and least of all can you be neutral on it in a 
library. You are for it or you are against it 
and if you are silent you are against. The 
test of a man’s fitness for service in a library 
in the United States today is not, therefore, his 
lack of opinions or his failure to declare them. 
It is the kind of opinions he holds and the 
courage with which he makes them known. If 
you believe in the use of books to indoctrinate— 
which is to say, in the suppression of certain 
books in order to leave available only the views 
expressed in certain others—you have no place 
in an American library however well fitted you 
may be for service in a library in Czecho- 
slovakia or Spain. If you believe in free and 
equal access to all substantial books regard- 
less of their views, and if you are willing to 
assert your belief in words and to defend it in 
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ction, the profession, if you are otherwise 
jualified, should welcome you. 

And it is my conviction that it will. I do 
10t believe that American libraries will adopt 
he rule laid down, or seemingly laid down, in 
he Coolidge case. The word, “objectivity,” 
s, of course, a tempting word. It seems to 
жег a respectable way of disposing of a 
troublesome problem without quite facing it. 
“Objectivity” is one of the good words of our 
:ontemporary vocabulary. Scientists аге ob- 
ective about their findings. Judges are objec- 
ive in their opinions. Great newspapers are 
listinguished from newspapers which call 
themselves great by the objectivity of their 
resentation of the news. When we are re- 
‘erred to as objective we are pleased and when 
we refer to others in the same terms we mean 
: compliment them. The word raises a stand- 
зга to which our scientifically minded genera- 
ion can repair as the men of the Ninties re- 
aired to "passion" and the men of the Eight- 
senth Century to “sensibility.” But like all 
good words “objectivity” has another side and 
American librarians know it. It connotes a 
quality—a suppression of personal commitment 
and personal feeling—which is admirable in a 
journalist reporting the news or a scientist ob- 
serving an experiment or a judge judging a 
case, but which is anything but admirable 
when there is a cause to defend or a battle to 
be fought. A general who was objective about 
the outcome of a campaign might be a great 
military technician but he would be a soldier 
of limited usefulness. And a librarian who was 
gbjective about the survival of the tradition of 
free inquiry on which western civilization is 
founded might be an admirable administrator 
but his services to the human spirit in a place 
and time like ours would be negligible or worse. 

The great American libraries have given 
courageous proof over the past few years that 
this kind of objectivity does not tempt them. 
And the Library of Congress itself, I feel cer- 
tain, has no real intention of deserting the 
principle. Indeed, I have good reasons for 
believing that the Library of Congress regards 
itself as still standing firm in the faith despite 
the unfortunate language of its statement of 
policy in the Coolidge case. The Library of 
Congress, I am reliably informed, used the 
word, “objectivity” in that ruling as a synonym 
for “good judgment” (a tribute to the influence 
of the scientists in our society) meaning no 
more than that a man who would join the 
organizations Sprague Coolidge had joined 
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could not be counted on to exercise discrimi- 
nation in advising the Library on the music to 
be played at Sprague Coolidge’s mother’s con- 
certs and similar matters. If this is so the 
position should perhaps be clarified. Good 
judgment is a desirable characteristic in a li- 
brary employee as in any one else—though it 
may well be doubted whether the soundness of 
a man’s aesthetic sense can be determined by 
the orthodoxy of his political affiliations: if it 
could, few of the great artists and writers and 
musicians who have provided the contents of 
our libraries and museums would be employ- 
able in their management. But sound judge- 
ment as a euphuism for an unwillingness to 
take sides on fundamental moral and intellec- 
tual issues is not desirable anywhere in a free 
society and least of all in the libraries which 
house its memory and its conscience. 

One cannot be objective in that sense and be 
the champion of a cause, and every American 
librarian worthy of the name is today the 
champion of a cause. It is, to my mind, the 
noblest of all causes for it is the cause of man, 
or more precisely the cause of the inquiring 
mind by which man has come to be. But 
noblest or not, it is nevertheless a cause—a 
struggle—not yet won: a struggle which can 
never perhaps be won for good and all There 
are always in any society, even a society 
founded in the love of freedom, men and 
women who do not wish to be free themselves 
and who fear the practise'of freedom by others 
—men and women who long for the comfort of 
a spiritual and intellectual authority in their 
own lives and who would feel more comfortable 
still if they could also impose such an authority 
on the lives of their neighbors. As long as 
such people exist-and they show no sign of 
disappearing from the earth, even the American 
earth—the fight to subvert freedom will con- 
tinue. And as long as the fight to subvert 
freedom continues, libraries must be strong 
points of defense. 

It is not as a strong point that we regard this 
peaceful building on te day of its dedication. 
But it is one notwithstanding, and will continue 
to be one for a long, long time to come. 
Young men and women will find defenses for 
the freedom of the mind in this place by find- 
ing here what freedom of the mind can mean. 
And a whole couniryside will know that one 
more tower has been raised against ignorance 
and bigotry and fear: a tower which will not 
yield. That dedication is in the stones them- 
selves. We do no more than name it. 
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new idea 


A Type Book Display Rack 


Just one of the many wonderful new 
ideas from the helpful four-page “New 
Ideas” folder offered by Remington 
Rand’s Library Bureau. Ideas to prove 
valuable in your library planning... 
ideas to improve your present services. 


Beauty and utility are combined in the 
new TREND “A” type book rack. Steel 
parts are finished in Desert Tan to 






= DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Room 2150, 315 FOURTH AvE., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


blend with birch shelves. Sloping, ad- 
justable shelves display all size books 
at their best advantage. A two-sided bul- 
letin board can þe secured to the top. 
And, this flexible unit may be used for 
sorting by using steel bracket shelves. 


See all the “New Ideas from Library 
Bureau, Remington Rand,” in folder 
LB723. Write for your free copy, today! 
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. .. by Mr. СнАвгкз E. DALRYMPLE, the director of the Lincoln City 
Library, Lincoln, Nebraska. " 

Lincoln, Nebraska with a population of 125,000 people has seven 
branch libraries working in close coordination with the main unit. Shown 
on these pages is the newest branch library, built in response to a long felt 
need for a service unit in a thickly populated residential neighborhood. 

Below: Such factors as the location and design of various other com- 
munity buildings were important factors in the development of the 
architecture of the building. With the library opening late in the morn- 
ing it was possible to plan large window areas on the north and east 
side without undue glare or heat, but at the same time affording excellent 
daylight for reader use and a display effect at night. As one of the board 
members put it, the windows are like "a billboard advertising the pleasures 
and joys of books and reading." 

Opposite, top: The circulation desk, adjacent to the entry area is cen- 
trally located to allow supervision of the service area while it remains 
sheltered from undue light and draft problems. 

Opposite, below: View of a portion of the interior shows the furniture 
which was designed by Brunswick-Balke-Collender, with the exception of 
the loan desk and custom made shelving inserts and tables. 

Opposite, center: Staff facilities include accommodations that allow 
for the preparation of meals as well as for rest. 

Not shown is a small assembly room which was incorporated to serve 
neighborhood community group meeting needs and story hours. 

Designed to accommodate 12,000 volumes, the initial collection of 6,000 
volumes has been circulated at the rate of 6,000 loans per month from the 
first month that the unit has been open, proof that it has been a highly 
satisfactory and effective plan of service. 
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ROME * 


exciting days 





LONDON * 
GENEVA * 


PARIS 
HAMBURG 
COPENHAGEN * STOCKHOLM 


TRANSATLANTIC TRAVEL BY SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM 


‘fhe American Library Association has made 
arrangements with the American Travel Associa- 
tion to offer European tours especially designed 
for librarians, led by qualified librarian tour 
leaders. 


A unique feature of the proposed tours is 
ample free time, enabling those with special 
interests to arrange their own meetings, shop or 
rest—or visit friends apart from any formal tour 
arrangements. Local travel officials will be avail- 
able for consultation on individual interests at 
all points of the tour. The itineraries will in- 
clude scheduled visits to world-famous libraries 
and places of interest. Local guides will be re- 
tained for all planned tours. Travel between 
cities in Europe will be by air, thus avoiding 
tedious rail and motorbus journeys. Arrange- 
ments can also be made to remain longer in 
Europe at no additional return-fare cost. 


All tour arrangements will be made by the 
American Travel Association which is a co- 
operative with working relationships with travel 
groups in fourteen European countries. It was 
organized by several groups in the United States, 
including the National Education Association to 
stimulate travel for members. 


23 Day Tour Also Available 
The tour itinerary has been arranged in two 
parts to accommodate both 23-day and 30-day 
groups. Both groups leave New York by air (to 
provide maximum time abroad) on August 3. 
Tour A returns to New York on September 1; 
Tour B returns on August 25. Both tours will 


include Glasgow, Edinburgh, London, Paris, 
Versailles, Nice, Rome, Geneva, Zurich, and 
Hamburg. Tour B leaves Hamburg for New 
York, and Tour A continues on for six days in 
and near Copenhagen and Stockholm. 


Tour Prices Include: Round-trip tourist-class 
transatlantic air transportation; air travel be- 
tween cities; transfer by motorcoach between air- 
ports, railway stations and hotels, and porterage 
for 44 pounds baggage per person; twin-bedded 
rooms with private bath (where available) in 
good second-class hotels with 2 meals (ех- 
cept in London and Paris where breakfast only 
is included); sightseeing by motorcoach with 
English-speaking guide; admission fees, all local 
municipal taxes and hotel service charges, in- 
cluding tips to maids and waiters (tipping to 
bellboys, and baggage men, and personal ex- 
penses not included). 


The American Travel Association reserves 
the right to cancel all arrangements if an in- 
sufficient number of persons is interested in the 
tours. It is anticipated that 
there will be no difficulty in 
making up the required num- À 
ber. Further announcements T 
will appear in future issues of 
the ALA Bulletin. A detailed 
brochure may be had upon 
request. Please address all 
inquiries to the ALA Bulletin. 






TOUR A—$1,057 
TOUR B—$969 
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Certification of Public Librarians 


in the United States 


Mr. Schein is assistant director and personnel 
officer of the Newark, New Jersey, Public 
Library. 


It is now more than a decade since the last 
official national survey of librarians’ certifica- 
tion was made in 1945 by an agency of the 
American Library Association. To bring the 
record up to date, a new study was suggested 
by the Board of Education for Librarianship, 
and the Library Education Division accepted 
the assignment which was carried out by a 
special committee during the period March 
1955-April 1956. The writer, who served as 
chairman, takes this opportunity to express 
publicly his appreciation for their unfailing 
cooperation and invaluable assistance in con- 
ducting the survey to the members of the 
committee who were: Mrs. Frances N. Cheney, 
Associate Professor, Library School, Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee; Chester H. 
Linscheid, Librarian, New Mexico College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, State College, 
New Mexico; Willard O. Mishoff, Library 
Specialist, U.S. Office of Education; Dr. 
Maurice F. Tauber, Melvil Dewey Professor, 
Columbia University School of Library Serv- 
ice; Hazel B. Warren, Consultant on Certifica- 
tion and Placement, Indiana State Library; 
and Mrs. Elizabeth L. Wright, Supervisor of 
Personnel, Boston Public Library. 

It is the purpose of this article merely to 
inform the profession that the survey has been 
made and that the detailed findings are availa- 
ble in a report which has been distributed by 
Mr. Richard B. Sealock, president (1955-56) 
of the ALA Library Education Division, to 
library schools and state library agencies. 

The question of possible further distribution 
is still to be decided by the B.E.L. and the 
L.E.D. The contents of the report are also 
briefly summarized here. 

In scope the survey was limited to a factual 
study of current certification plans, laws and 
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regulations affecting librarians employed in 
publicly supported libraries in the United 
States. Certification of school and college 
librarians was not studied. 

For each state in which there is some 
form of certification, the report contains a 
detailed statement of its provisions. To iden- 
tify the type of certification, three terms are 
used in the report—mandatory, permissive and 
voluntary—with the following meanings: 

Mandatory — certification—Certification re- 
quired by law. (Specific penalties for failure 
to comply are included in the statutes of some 
of the states.) 

Permissive — certification—Certification al- 
lowed by law, but not required. Machinery 
for administering certification is officially pro- 
vided by statute. 

Voluntary certification—Certification having 
no legal basis, generally sponsored by a State 
Library Association. 

As indicated in the listings below, 21 states 
have mandatory provisions. In two of them, 
however, Arkansas and Tennessee, the laws 
are inactive. Permissive certification laws 
have been passed in four states, but are in- 
operative in two of these. Of the ten states 
in which there are voluntary plans, one is in- 
active. 

Mandatory Certification 


Arizona? New Mexico 
Arkansas? New York 

(Inactive) North Carolina 
California? Ohio* 
Georgia Oklahoma 
Indiana Tennessee 
Kentucky (Inactive) 
Louisiana Texas? 
Maryland? Virginia 
Michigan Washington 
Montana? Wisconsin 
Nebraska? * 


? Limited to county libraries only. 
** Limited to county and regional libraries. 
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Permissive Certification 


Connecticut New Jersey 
(Inactive) South Carolina 
Massachusetts (Inactive) 


Voluntary Certification 


Iowa Nebraska 
Kansas New Hampshire 
Minnesota Pennsylvania 

(Inactive) South Dakota 
Missouri Vermont 
Montana 

No Certification 

Alabama Nevada 
Colorado North Dakota 
Delaware Oregon 
Florida Rhode Island 
Idaho Utah 
Illinois West Virginia 
Maine Wyoming 
Mississippi 


Comparison of the current roster with that 
of 1945 indicates only very minor progress 
during the ten year interval. Maryland has 
been added to those states under mandatory 
certification; Vermont and Kansas are now in 
the voluntary group, and New jersey has pro- 
gressed from the voluntary to the permissive 
stage. New Jersey also stands on the thresh- 
old of further progress. As the result of a 
vigorous campaign by the New Jersey Library 
Association a mandatory certification bill has 
been passed by the legislature and, at the 
present writing (August 31, 1956), is awaiting 
the Governor's signature. * 

As previously indicated, the laws in two 
of the states in the mandatory group are in- 
active. Among the remaining 19, the law 
applies only to county libraries in six states, 
and to county and regional libraries in one 
state. Thus, there are actually only 12 states 
in which certification is mandatory for pro- 
fessional positions in public libraries generally, 
and in three of these the law applies only to 
the head librarian. 

A question frequently raised in connection 
with mandatory certification is that of en- 
forcement. Examination of the laws and 
regulations of the 21 states in which manda- 
tory certification laws have been enacted, re- 
veals that penalties for non-compliance are 


* It was signed by the Governor September 11, 
and becomes effective July 1957. 
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specifically stated in only six cases. In Michi- 
gan and North Carolina the laws provide for 
withholding of state aid from libraries which 
violate the statute. The laws in Georgia, New 
Mexico and Virginia are more severe. ‘In 
these states no public funds may be paid to 
any library which fails to comply with the pro- 
visions of the certification act. In New York 
State the penalty is loss of both state aid and 
tax levies. Respect for law and order pre- 
sumably is relied upon for compliance in the 
other 15 mandatory certification states. 

Minimum population is a criterion for de- 
termining the application of the mandatory 
law in five states as follows: Kentucky, 3,000 
or over; Washington, over 4,000; Georgia, 
New York and Virginia; 5,000 and over. In 
New Mexico the amount of the annual appro- 
priation (over $5,000) is the determining fac- 
tor. 

Of the 15 states which have no form of cer- 
tification for public librarians, four reported 
that committees of their state library associa- 
tions were working on the problem. From one 
state came the comment that “Certification . . . 
is like heaven—everybody talking about it; 
nobody goin’ there. We are always going to 
do something about it but we never have be- 
cause we don't know what to do." 

Implicit in this homely confession is the 
fundamental question of the function of certi- 
fication under present conditions in which job 
vacancies outnumber qualified candidates by 
at least ten to one. Does certification serve 
a useful purpose today or does it merely ag- 
gravate the situation by -deterring potential 
recruits for the profession who may view 
certification as one more obstacle in an already 
long and difficult course of preparation for a 
career which offers financial rewards some- 
what less than adequate? 

Comments received during the conduct of 
the survey clearly indicate that tbere are 
strong adherents on both sides of the question. 
Its resolution would seem to depend on finding 
the answers to such questions as these; Will 
mandatory certification serve to elevate li- 
brariansbip in the eyes of the public to the un- 
equivocal status of a genuine profession? If 
this occurs, would increased appropriations 
for librarians’ salaries be likely to follow, thus 
attracting to the profession more and better 
recruits? Are we prepared to finish the un- 
completed business of (1) clearly defining pro- 
fessional positions and (2) establishing ade- 
quate systems of library service so that it will 
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bé financially feasible to provide professional 

assistance for the thousands of tiny, indepen- 

dent units now struggling to go it alone? 
Until these questions can be convincingly 


ITS ALWAYS 
anstvered in the affirmative, it is unlikely that BOO IK TL. IMI E ; 
any more dramatic progress in the extension of ; Jk = 


certification for librarians can be expected in "ne 
the next ten years than occurred during the i 
last. 






NOVEMBER, 


RESEARCH LIBRARIAN 
AND CATALOGER 


For chemical and biochemical library com- 
prising 9,000 volumes. Duties involve cata- 
loging, maintaining research reports and 


notebook files. Must have library science 
degree and typing ability or natural science 
degree. 


Address Director of Research 


R.J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 


Winston-Salem, N.C. 


HUNTTING—— 


OFFERS COMPLETE SERVICE 
TO HELP YOU SAVE!! 


Any Book-Any Publisher -Any Binding 
[] SCREENING SERVICE 

Saves Binding Costs 
О PLASTI-KLEER* & MYLAR** JACKETS 


Increase Your Circulation 

Г] HUNTTING QUALITY BUCKRAM 
Beautiful and Durable 

Г] HUNTTING ECONOMY BINDING 
Thrifty but Lasting 

Г] BOOK FAIRS & BOOK EXHIBITS 
Profit for You 


Г] STANDARD JUVENILE CATALOG 
11,000 Titles — All Major Publishers — Wilson 
Card Availability Indicated — Commenda- 
tions of Library Authorities 

[] PREBOUND PRIMERS & READERS 
Books in Series 
Reluctant Reader Material 


L] SPRING & FALL JUVENILE CATALOGS 
Г] MONTHLY ADULT LISTS 


Information and Catalogs FREE on Request 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 
29 Worthington St. 
Springfield 3, Mass. 


Over a Half Century 
Serving Libraries and Schools 


*Trademark of Bro-Dart Industries, Inc. 
**Trademark of E. I. DuPont De Nemours & Co. 
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BOOK WEEK. Nov.25- Dec.1 





ITS ALWAYS BOOK TIME is the theme for the 
38th celebration of Children's Book Week, 
November 25-December 1. Year after year 
Book Week focuses attention on the perennial 
pleasure and wealth of books for children, and 
book fairs in small cities and large, bring thou- 
sands of boys and girls and books together. 
This year the major fairs extend from Wash- 
ington to Honolulu. 

This timeless and enchanted landscape was 
painted by Leonard Weisgard (1947 winner of 
the Caldecott medal) for this year's Book Week 
poster. 


U. S. Research Activities 


The Committee on Research and Development 
of the American Documentation Institute is 
assembling a roster of current research ac- 
tivities in librarianship and documentation in 
the United States. It is interested in projects 
involving research, development, or testing 
in the following aspects of published informa- 
tion: organization, processing, production, dis- 
semination, storage, retrieval, equipment, and 
special studies on use and user needs. 

The data required is the nature of each 
project, person in charge, place, and references 
(if any) to publications about it. Information 
may be sent to Saul Herner, chairman, Com- 
mittee on Research and Development, 2625 
Eye Street N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 
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LET MAGAFILES 
END YOUR 
HEADACHES! 


No, not all headaches 
...]ust that big one 
of how to handle your 
unbound periodicals. 


Practical and attractive, MAGAFILES 
come in 39 sizes and are ideal for filing 
magazines, pamphlets and many other 
items. Write today for descriptive litera- 
ture and free sample. 


One note of caution, however: The 
MAGAFILE Cure, while sure-fire and 
easy on the pocketbook, is both habit- 
forming and contagious. Satisfied custo- 
mers of 15 years continue to depend on 
MAGAFILES and the employment of the 
Magafile Magazine Library has spread to 
more than 5000 firms and institutions. 


THE MAGAFILE COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 2615, Merchants Station, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Signs and Displays 





now faster than ever before 
with 
JUDY 
Flannel Board & 
Alphasets. 


Exclusive JUDY Stick-O-Mats and 
guide-lined Strip Stick materials make 
signs and displays with professional 
appearance as easy as 1-2-3. 


No messy adhesives to pick up dust or 
stick to clothes or materials. Just press 
in place, Sticks tight like magic. Can 
be used and changed over and over 
again. 
. Send for complete 

information and 

samples. 


- THE JUDY COMPANY 


310 N. Second St., Minneapolis l, Minn. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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COUNCIL ON LIBRARY RESOURCES | 
The Council on Library Resources, Inc., was 
established during this past September with 
the aid of a $5,000,000 grant from the Ford 
Foundation. The Council is a non-profit or- 


ganization designed to support research and ' 


development of techniques and mechanisms 
that will help solve the acute problems of li- 
braries. Announcement was made by the 
chairman of the Council’s board, Gilbert W. 
Chapman, following a formal organizational 
meeting in New York City. Mr. Chapman also 
announced that Verner W. Clapp would serve 
as president and executive head of the Council 
on Library Resources, Inc. Mr. Clapp resigned 
as chief assistant Librarian of the Library of 
Congress to accept the post. 

Mr. Clapp said that the Council is designed 
to act as the initiator and coordinator of de- 
velopments to improve the extent and use of 
library resources and services, rather than as a 
source of funds for particular libraries or for 
the acquisition and dissemination of particular 
collections. 

Detailed information and background data 
on the formation of Council on Library Re- 
sources, Inc. will appear in the November issue 
of COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES, publi- 
cation date N ovember 15, 1956.—Ed. 


MARGARET MANN CITATION 


Nominations are being sought for the 1957 
Margaret Mann Citation award. Librarians 
who have made a distinguished contribution 
to the profession through cataloging and classi- 
fication are eligible. The contribution may 
have been through publication of significant 
professional literature, participation in pro- 
fessional cataloging associations, or valuable 
contributions to practice in individual li- 
braries. The nominees must be members of 
DCC but may be nominated by any li- 
brarian. 

All nominations should be made, together 
with information upon which recommendation 
is based, not later than January 1, 1957, to 
the chairman of the DCC Committee on 
Award of the Margaret Mann Citation, 
Norman L. Kilpatrick, Director of Libraries, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 

The Margaret Mann Citation, established 
by the ALA Division of Cataloging and Classi- 
fication in 1950, has been presented at each 
of the ALA conferences since that time for 
outstanding professional achievement. 
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NEW MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT FOR LIBRARIES * 


GADGET OF THE MONTH 


VISUAL SAFETY is now available in stair treads to 
a degree that has not previously been accom- 
plished, with red visibility lines for added defini- 
tiom and abrasive grit in the walking surface to 
eliminate slips. These safety treads are furnished 
with beveled ends in lengths as required for the 
installation. Leveling compound for filling in and 
leveling worn steps before the safety treads are 
applied can be furnished by the manufacturer. 
With this complete stair repair package, the build- 
ing maintenance personnel can bring old stairs 
from dangerous shoddiness to a high point in 
safety and beauty. Wooster Products Inc., 100 
Spruce St, Wooster, Ohio. 





NEWEST IN THE LIBRARY FIELD is the Brodac 
Charging System using a compact unit which will 
be available in any desk height or for insertion 
into a desk. The system utilizes a book card, 
identification card and transaction card. When 
these three cards are quickly inserted in their 
proper positions, a press of a button records—on 
a specially treated paper—the book's title, transac- 
tion number, borrower's name and address and the 
date. This record is immediately visible without 
any further processing, developing or special 
viewers, Moreover, this same transaction puts 
a "dot" on the back of the book card which 
shows by its position the month of circulation. 
After the book's "due-date," missing transaction 
numbers are clipped from the master roll-and put 
back into the charging machine where they are 
copied on an “overdue notice” which, when 
- slipped into a window envelope, requires no fur- 
ther typing. The Brodac Charging System has 
been tested at the Miami Public Library, where 
many conference-goers saw it in action last sum- 
mer. Not yet ready for release, Brodac is still 
being library-tested. For more “complete informa- 
tion, as soon as it is ready, drop a card to Ed 
James, Bro-Dart Industries, 59 E. Alpine St, 
Newark 5, N. J. 


CHRISTMAS DISPLAYS can still be obtained in 
time for an appealing window or interior decora- 
tion by writing to Library Products, Inc., Box 552, 
Sturgis, Michigan. As always, Sturgis displays 
are brightly colored in three-dimensional appear- 
ing silk-screened colors. Notable are the Nativity 
mobile, printed in four colors; the Night before 
Christmas, silk-screened оп vinyl; snowmen, 
Santa’s, Christmas decorations on cut-outs, 
valences, etc. Why not send for the complete 
Fall and Winter Display Materials catalog, now? 
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PmoNocRAPHs, an entire new series, has been 
announced by the Califone Corporation for 1957. 
Featured are innovations 
in amplifiers, turntables, 
and pickup arms, many 
exclusive with Califone. 
Among the new features 
are: more powerful hi-fi 
amplifiers with more ef- 
fective controls; a unique 
speed selector and center 
drive turntable, permit- 
ting exact setting of any 
desired speed from 16 to 
84 RPM; cork turntable 
tops to eliminate lint; 
double wrist-action pickup arm to insure proper 
tracking and longest record life; and, typical of 
the extra values built into Califone products: 
identification handles to provide for permanent 
owner identification. For information concerning 
the entire Califone line write to Robert G. Metzner, 
Califone Corp., 1041 N. Sycamore Ave., Hollywood 
88, Calif. 


MICROFILM READER PHOTOCOPIES by direct pro- 
jection of the film image onto photocopying paper! 
This desk-top model en- 
larges microfilm in mag- 
nifications of 15x to 42x, 
providing for viewing on 
a 14" x 14” screen, and 
will photocopy any en- 
largement merely by the 
insertion of the photo- 
copying paper, thus al- 
lowing copying of any 
frame viewed, whenever 
a copy is required. Over- 
all dimensions of the microfilm-photocopier are 
30" high by 17” square at the base. Write for in- 
formation about the Examiner to Filmsort Division, 
Dexter Folder Co., Pearl River, N. Y. 





ADDRESS CHANGE 


The Scarecrow Press has been purchased by 
Albert Daub & Co., Inc., booksellers and publish- 
ers, New York. The new company will be known 
as the Scarecrow Press, Inc., with Dr. Ralph Shaw, 
in the capacity of Editor-in-Chief. Albert Daub 
is the President and Treasurer. Address editorial 
mail to Dr. Ralph Shaw, P. O. Box 1055, New 
Brunswick, N. J.; all other mail to Scarecrow Press, 
Inc., 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
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of shelf width 


with Hamilton Compo Stacks! 


Here’s a way to solve your more- 
books-than-space problem ... a way 
to open up your circulation book 
area for chairs, study tables, and 
smoother traffic control. Unique 
Compo stacks with drawer-type 
design let you place books on three 
sides of each sliding shelf. You 


Now ready! 
Hamilton's new, 
colorful Catalog 

{ AR-26 of library 
bid į} equipment complete 
with planníng 
suggestions. Let us 
send your free copy, 


а 2 


замын Fe 





HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY * 


actually double the capacity of your 
present space, yet every book is in 
easy reach. 

If you have a more-books-than-space 
problem, write today. Complete 
Compo stack information is well 
worth having and there is no obliga- 
tion, of course. 


LIBRARY STACKS 


Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


Tell Them Y ou Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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TED PRESS PHOTO ' 





WINDOW SHOPPING AT A BOOKSTORE along London's Strand, 
Jacqueline Hughes helps customer A. W. Pearce, of Kings 
College. The show window has a detachable panel and 
customers are served through it. 
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IN STRIKING THE RIGHT NOTE а 
Striking the right note in music 
makes for pleasant harmony. 





Your library can have the same 
harmonious appeal both visually 

and functionally. The design and 

beauty of Estey Library stacks and 
shelving will strike the right note for 
your library! Specifically engineered 

for Library use, precision constructed 

for long life and economy of installation, 
beautifully finished in a wide range 

of modern colors . . . for harmony! 


Write or call 
Dept. A. 


ESDP: | onze 
New York 13, N.Y. 
C ORP OQ mR-AcYY! 
In New England: 123 Fells Ave., Medford, Mass. 


s Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 











. Public Library Service 





“, .. should receive the immediate and careful attention of all 
who are interested in the general welfare of America." 


—The President 
of the United States 


The book thus honored will appear this month—an event 
of importance for librarians and all citizens. It is far more 
than a revision of Ровілс LIBRARY STANDARDS. Two years’ 
work by an eminent committee of the A.L.A. Public Li- 
braries Division has produced a new and dynamic ap- 
proach to measuring library services, based on the concept 
of coordinated library systems. 


Public Library Service; A Guide to Evaluation with 
Minimum Standards. 96 pages. Paper. $1.50 


Supplement, Costs of Library Service in 1956 
24 pages. Paper. 65c 
Combined price, $2.00 





This document sets forth 70 guiding principles for evaluat- 
ing present and future library service, and nearly 200 
specific standards to measure achievement. For the ad- 
ministrator, the public servant—for every responsible 
citizen—the SuPPLEMENT shows what the current costs 
would be for a fully adequate library service, in terms of 
budgets for representative types of systems. 


By way of background, the book offers chapters on Func- 
tions of the Public Library . . . and Concept of Library 
Systems. The principles and standards are divided among 
six main aspects of library service, in as many chapters: 
Structure and Government . . . Service . . . Books and Non- 
Book Materials . . . Personnel . . . Organization and. Con- 
trol of Materials . . . Physical Facilities. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





American Library Association, Chicago 11 | 


` Classified Advertisements | 


• FOR SALE 


FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 852, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and 
‘ebind leather and cloth books for a few cents 
zach. 16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old pow- 
lery leather. In use by Rare Book Departments 
X many great libraries. Liquick Leather, 543 
3oylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIALISTS. 
Established 1889. Largest and best selection any- 
where. We also welcome your lists of Duplicates 
vor Sale. Abrahams Magazine Service, Serials 
Dept., 56 E. 18th St., New York 3, N.Y. 

Dark Oak Magazine rack, capacity 40 magazines; 
»ractically new. Spencer microfilm reader. Seton 
Till College Library, Greensburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE-WHOLE OR IN PART 

WAR OF THE REBELLION: official records 
X the Union and Confederate Armies: Series I, 
Vols. 1-52; Series II, vols. 2-8; Series III, Vols. 1-5; 
Series IV, vols. 1-3, plus Index to the series and a 
3-vol. Atlas. 

REPORT of the Secretary of War: 1872-1898. 
Incomplete. 39 vols. 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 58th and 59th 
Congresses—incomplete—1l vols. 

SENATE DOCUMENTS: 58th and 59th Con- 
zresses—incomplete—24 vols. 

HOUSE DOCUMENTS: 58th and 58th Con- 
gresses—incomplete—124 vols. 

HOUSE REPORTS: vols. 5 & 6: #1552-2265. 

SENATE REPORTS: vol 8: 4634-1011; vol. 
3: 41850-2152. 

For further information communicate with the 
Librarian, De Mazenod Library, P.O. Box D, 
Bucksport, Me. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


World Wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, col- 
leges, public, technical libraries, etc. Also gradu- 
ate awards. Monthly journal (since 1952) provides 
complete job descriptions, salaries. No fees. 





Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
rinted line, ALA members 604. Deadline: 
inst of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, please 
send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion. 





NOVEMBER, 1956 
= ai 


Single issue $1. Member’s qualifications listed 
free. CRUSADE, Box 99, Gpt. Sta., Brooklyn 22, 
N.Y. 

U.S. AIR FORCE Base and Hospital Librarians, 
England, France, Germany, Morocco and Middle 
East. U.S. Citizen, Female, under 40 without de- 
pendents. LS degree from ALA accredited school 
and one year professional experience. Beginning 
salary $4525 plus government quarters or quarters 
allowance. Promotional opportunities. Forward 
U.S. Civil Service Form 57 in duplicate to Com- 
mand Librarian, Hq USAFE, DCS/Pers, APO 
633, New York, N.Y. 


East 


CHILDREN’S Librarian, L.S. Degree, mini- 
mum 2 years experience children’s work. Young 
woman interested in working with good readers in 
busy department where pre-school work is heavy 
and opportunity exists for developing work with 
upper grades. Modern building, New York City 
suburb. Minimum salary $4400, Send details of 
experience and interests, with photo to Librarian, 
Scarsdale Public Library, Scarsdale, N.Y. 

CHILDREN'S Librarian for booming Long 
Island community. New extension voted re- 
cently. Chance to develop new programs, serv- 
ices. L.S. degree and experience necessary. Be- 
ginning salary $5000. Retirement plan, one 
month vacation. Write to Library Director, Hicks- 
ville Public Library, Hicksville, N.Y. 

LIBRARIANS. Beginning salary $4500 for 
Senior Librarian, at least 2 years experience re- 
quired; $4000 for Junior Librarian, no experience 
required. Annual increments. College and 1..5. 
Degrees. Eligibility for N.Y. certification. Beauti- 
ful new air-conditioned building. Two attractive 
branches. On Long Island 17 miles from New 
York City. One month vacation, liberal sick 
leave, and N.Y. State Retirement System. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for alert, ambitious persons. 
Submit complete résumé. Elmont Public Libraries, 
Hempstead Turnpike, Long Island, N.Y. 

CIRCULATION and Reference 
L.S. degree required. Salary dependent on ex- 
perience. Civil Service. West Orange Public 
Library, West Orange, N.J. 

JUNIOR Librarians. Children's and Young 
Adult work. 4 years of college plus 1 year of 
library school Salary, (without experience) 
$4,000, annual increments $180; maximum, 
$4,720; 2 years of acceptable experience in work 
with children or young adults, beginning salary, 
$4,860. Mount Vernon (N.Y. Public Library. 

ASSISTANT Librarian, new library, near 
Newark, N.J. Must be Protestant with B.L.S. 
degree, small college library, general library work, 
including assignments in reference, circulation and 
cataloging as needed. Salary open. Apply Mrs. 
Persis Hays, Librarian, Bloomfield College and 
Seminary Library, Bloomfield, N.J. 

ART & Music Librarian—12,000 are 


Librarian. 


books, 
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190,000 pictures, 21,600 music scores, 2,414 music 
texts in uncrowded, well-lighted 90 x 50 de- 
partmental library. Some French and German in 
‘addition to subject knowledge will help in using 
outstanding collection. Cultured college town. 
$4,000, start. Open Jan. 1, 1957. Forbes Li- 
- brary, Northampton, Mass. 

ASSISTANT Reference Librarian. Library 
School degree required. 88 hour, 5 day week, 4 
weeks vacation. Social Security. Beginning sal- 
ary without experience $8672. Apply Dotha E. 
White, Librarian, New Britain Public Library, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 

Bookmobile Librarian: $4,004 starting salary, 
month vacation, usual benefits, degree required. 
Berkshire Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Mass. 

CATALOGER for library of 725,000 volumes. 
L.S. degree required. Some experience preferred. 
37% hour, 5-day work week. Generous vacation, 
Social Security, retirement plan, hospitalization. 
Salary dependent upon experience. Apply to Miss 
Ellen F. Adams, Associate Librarian, Dartmouth 
College Library, Hanover, N.H. 

ADULT Services Librarian. Branch supervision, 
reference-advisory work. Social Security, Blue 
Cross, 4 week vacation, 40-hour week. Library 
school degree. Salary, $3,500. Lenawee County 
Library, Adrian, Mich. 


Southeast 


REGIONAL LIBRARIAN for two-county region 
serving 105,000 population (Harrison and Upshur 
Counties) co-operating with West Virginia Library 
Commission in demonstration program. Service 
started this year. New Gerstenslager Pioneer 
Bookmobile. Four staff members employed by 
region: Regional librarian, bookmobile Шы, 
driver-clerk, and clerk. Basic book collection of 
20,000 books for use on bookmobile. Town li- 
braries in Buckhannon and Clarksburg have their 
own book collections and staff. Position open 
January 1, 1957. Beginning salary $4200. Apply 
Mr. Robert Coffindaffer, President, Harrison- 
Upshur Regional Library Board, Salem, W.Va. 
DEMONSTRATION Librarian. To act as Li- 
brarian of a 2-year regional demonstration library 
on the Eastern Shore of Virginia. Financed by 
State Library. Bookmobile. 5-day, 40-hour week. 
Vacation and sick leave. Permanent position pos- 
sible. Require L.S. degree and 2 years' experi- 
ence. Salary range $4704-$5880. Apply Vir- 
ginia State Library, Richmond 19, Va. 


Southwest 


CATALOGER and reference assistant. Libr 
degree required. First year salary $8990 with 
six-month increases to $4980. 40 hour week, 4 
week’s vacation. Apply to Nyle H. Miller, Secre- 
tary, Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka. 


Midwest 
YOUNG woman with A.B. L.S. interested in 
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medicine needed as assistant librarian in large 
general hospital. Collection of 21,000 vol. Cata- 
loging and reference. Salary $3,800-$4,000, de- 
pending on medical experience. Write Medical 
Librarian, Henry Ford Hosp., Detroit 2, Mich. 

CHILDREN'S Librarian to be in chargee of 
children’s work in branch (а new position). 
M.L.S. with some previous experience desirable. 
Position also includes some work with adults, 
Salary $4600-$8000, in regular steps, 15 years. 
5 day week, 4 week vacation, sick leave, retire- 
ment plan plus social security. Excellent op- 
portunity in desirable suburban community. 
Apply to Mr. Robert M. Orr, Director, Public 
Library, 10 Kercheval Avenue, Grosse Pointe 36, 
Mich. 

RACINE Public Library, an active library in 
a progressive and pleasant community, currently 
has openings for three qualified professional 
librarians: 

Reference-Publication Librarian, Male or fe- 
male under 45. Two or three days weekly spent 
in public services at reference desk. Maximum of 
two evenings. Two or three days weekly devoted 
to preparing or supervising preparation of news 
releases, radio spots, displays, lists of accessions, 
and newspaper ads. 

Cataloger. Male or female under 45. Re- 
sponsible for cataloging and classification of adult 
non-fiction (1700-2000 titles anually. LC proof 
sheets available, Dewey system. Four days in 
catalog department, one afternoon and evening at 
reference desk. 

Branch Librarian. Female under 45. Public 
library branch located in a public elementary 
School grades 1-6. Branch operates 44 hours 
weekly; two evenings. 1X clerical assistants and 
page help. Class visits and story hour program. 
No 'cataloging or processing. Branch librarian 
orders from branch book budget of $3400. 
Record collection and player. Located in well- 
maintained neighborhood of attractive homes. 

Degree required: 5th year certificate, BSLS, or 
MALS or equivalent from library school ac- 
credited by ALA. 

Salary: Certificate or BSLS $3850-$5650: MSLS 
$4000-$5800 Beginning salary, up to $4450- 
$4600 depending upon degree and experience. 

Working Conditions: 40 hour, 5 day week; 4 
weeks’ vacation. Blue Cross-Blue Shield paid by 
City. 12 days’ annual sick leave cumulative to 
120 days; 7 paid holidays. Social Security and 
municipal retirement plan. 

Send. application to City Librarian, Racine Pub- 
lic Library, Racine, Wisconsin. 

CHILDREN'S Librarian: Exceptional oppor- 
tunity to develop juvenile services in established 
City and County Library System serving a popu- 
lation area of 70,000. Located at the foot of the 
Fox River Valley on beautiful Lake Winnebago 
Four season recreational area, skiing, po 
swimming. Four hour drive from Chicago, ha 
hour to Lake Michigan. Beginning salary $4,285 
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with ten (10) annual increments to $5,587. Posi- 
tion on salary scale is determined by qualifications 
and experience. Usual benefits: one month vaca- 
tion, City Retirement and Social Security, Sick 
Leave, etc. Apply E. С. McLane, Director, Fond 
dy Lac Public Library, Fond du Lac. Wis. 

BOOKMOBILE Ln. BA & BLS req. no exp. 
Charge of city Bkm., pop. 80,000. Driver-clerk 
and 9 clerks to assist. Large bkm. newly painted 
inside and out. $4277-$4901, with raises at 6 
mo. and 1-2-&-8 yrs; starting sal. higher for ex- 

erience. 40-hr. 5-day wk, 2 wks. vac, sick 
eave, Soc. Sec, & municipal retirement plan. 
Apply Miss Phyllis Pope, City Ln., Pontiac City 
Library, 47 Williams St., Pontiac, Mich. 
MARQUETTE University Libraries have several 
vacancies for young and aspiring Librarians and 
for Library Clerks. Situated near downtown Mil- 
waukee and Lake Michigan this coeducational in- 
stitution is the largest Catholic university in the 
United States. Great opportunities for Library 
service abound, both in the fine new Memorial 
Library and in the other Libraries of the Univer- 
sity. Conditions of work, salary, security pro- 
grams are excellent. Please address application 
(with photograph) to Personnel Office, Marquette 
University Memorial Library, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

EXPANDING Library south of Chicago needs 
additional staff: Head, Technical Processes: Book 
selection and supervising technical department of 
5 assistants. Prof. degree. Min. 8 yrs. super- 
vising experience. Begin. sal. $5105. Catalog 
Asst. Reference Asst. Children’s Asst. Some 
experience desirable but not necessary for these 8 
positions. Begin. sal for each $3859. One 
month's vacation, sick leave, retirement, Pleasant 
working conditions. Salary scale provides merit 
increases. B-122 

PROFESSIONAL Librarian wanted to take 
charge of newly remodeled, air-conditioned pub- 
lic library at Edwardsville, Ш. Beginning salary 
$3600. 5-day week, vacation and sick leave, 
State retirement. Apply Mrs. Kenneth Nichols, 
407 W. Union St., Edwardsville, Ш. 

BRANCH Librarian for one of two branches of 
active library system in pleasant suburban com- 
munity near Chicago. Library degree required 
but affinity for children’s work and enthusiasm for 
books and people count more than experience. 
Forty hour, five day week, month vacation, re- 
tirement plan, Salary $4000 without experience, 
$4400 with some experience, annual increments 
to $4952 in grade. Apply Mr. Lester L. Stoffel, 
Public Library, Oak Park, 1ll. 

LIBRARY Assistant for small public library in 
pleasant progressive suburb west of Chicago. 5 
day week, 4 week vacation, sick leave, good re- 
tirement plan. Opportunity for advancement. 
L.S. degree and some experience preferred. 
Salary dependent upon qualifications and experi- 
ence. B-121 

REFERENCE Assistants: For General Refer- 
ence Department, Library degree required, five 
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day week, опе month’s vacation, sick leave, re- 
tirement. Salary open. Write Librarian, Colum- 
bus Public Library, Columbus 15, Ohio. 

INTERMEDIATE Librarians for work in refer- 
ence and information departments. Salary range 
$3660-$4260 for M.L.S., no experience, or $3300 
minimum for B.L.S., no experience. Liberal va- 
cation and sick leave. Social Security. Apply to 
Wm. B. Wood, St. Louis Public Library, 18th 
and Olive Sts., St. Louis 8, Mo. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian, minimum four years’ 
experience, salary range  $4260-$4860. Also 
Junior Children's Librarian, salary range $3660- 
$4260 for M.L.S., no experience, or $3300 mini- 
mum for B.L.S., no experience. Good promotion 
opportunities. Liberal vacation and sick leave. 
Social Security. Apply to Wm. B. Wood, St. 
Louis Public Library, 18th and Olive Sts., St. 
Louis 3, Mo. 

INTERESTING position as library assistant. 
Open in company library serving needs of scien- 
tific research staff. Library degree required but 
no scientific background or experience necessary. 
86% hour week. Two weeks vacation. Many 
Company benefits and pleasant working condi- 
tions. Beginning salary $3600. Apply Mary 
Maushak, Personnel Assistant, International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corp, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

CATALOGERS needed for growing Processing 
Department. Training and/or experience in any 
of the following: Bibliography and Rare Books; 
Social Sciences (including Economics); Technol- 
ogy; U. S. Documents, Languages helpful Fifth 
year Library School degree. 

Adult or Youth Librarians needed for active 
branches in expanding system. Young, ambitious . 
persons with ideas wanted. Fifth year Library 
School degree. 

Technology Librarians wanted for active de- 
partment. Some training and/or experience in the 
physical sciences. Fifth year Library School de- 
gree. 

Four weeks vacation, five-day week, eight paid 
holidays, sick leave, pension, Social Security. 
Salary range $4388 to $5525, dpending upon ex- 
perience. Excellent opportunity for advancement. 
Apply to Mrs. K. B. Stebbins, Personnel Director, 
Detroit Public Library, 5201 Woodward Ave., De- 
troit 2, Michigan, 

CHIEF Librarian for Burton Historical Collec- 
tion of the Detroit Public Library. Growing col- 
lection of books, manuscripts, maps and photo- 
graphs on the old Northwest, Michigan, Detroit 
and the Great Lakes. Staff of ten in department. 
Library administrative experience essential; ability 
to establish community contacts important. Four 
weeks’ vacation; pension; Social Security; sick 
leave; insurance, Salary $6252-$7687, depending 
on experience. Fifth year Library School degree. 
M.A. in American History helpful. If interested, 
apply to Mrs. K. B. Stebbins, Personnel Director, 
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with ten (10) annual increments to $5,587. Posi- 
tion on salary scale is determined by qualifications 
and experience. Usual benefits: one month vaca- 
tion, City Retirement and Social Security, Sick 
Leave, etc. Apply E. G. McLane, Director, Fond 
dy Lac Public Library, Fond du Lac. Wis. 

BOOKMOBILE Ln. ВА & BLS req., no exp. 
Charge of city Bkm., pop. 80,000. Driver-clerk 
and 9 clerks to assist. Large bkm. newly painted 
inside and out. $4277-$4901, with raises at 6 
mo. and 1-2-&-8 yrs; starting sal. higher for ex- 
perience. 40-hr. 5-day wk, 2 wks. vac. sick 
leave, Soc. Sec., & municipal retirement plan. 
Apply Miss Phyllis Pope, City Ln., Pontiac City 
Library, 47 Williams St., Pontiac, Mich. 

MARQUETTE University Libraries have several 
vacancies for young and aspiring Librarians and 
for Library Clerks. Situated near downtown Mil- 
waukee and Lake Michigan this coeducational in- 
stitution is the largest Catholic university in the 
United States. Great opportunities for Library 
service abound, both in the fine new Memorial 
Library and in the other Libraries of the Univer- 
‘sity. Conditions of work, salary, security pro- 
grams are excellent. Please address application 
(with photograph) to Personnel Office, Marquette 
University Memorial Library, Milwaukee 8, Wis. 

EXPANDING Library south of Chicago needs 
additional staff: Head, Technical Processes: Book 
selection and supervising technical department of 
5 assistants. Prof. degree. Min. 3 yrs. super- 
vising experience. Begin. sal. $5105. Catalog 
Asst. Reference Asst. Children’s Asst. Some 
experience desirable but not necessary for these 3 
positions. Begin. sal. for each $3859. One 
month’s vacation, sick leave, retirement. Pleasant 
working conditions. Salary scale provides merit 
increases. B-122 

PROFESSIONAL Librarian wanted to take 
charge of newly remodeled, air-conditioned pub- 
lic library at Edwardsville, Ш. Beginning salary 
$3600. 5-day week, vacation and sick leave, 
State retirement, Apply Mrs. Kenneth Nichols, 
407 W. Union St., Edwardsville, Ill. 

BRANCH Librarian for one of two branches of 
active library system in pleasant suburban com- 
munity near Chicago. Library degree required 
but affinity for children's work and enthusiasm for 
books and people count more than experience. 
Forty hour, five day week, month vacation, re- 
tirement plan. Salary $4000 without experience, 
$4400 with some experience, annual increments 
to $4952 in grade. Apply Mr. Lester L. Stoffel, 
Public Library, Oak Park, Ш. 

LIBRARY Assistant for small public library in 
pleasant progressive suburb west of Chicago. 5 
day week, 4 week vacation, sick leave, good re- 
tirement plan. Opportunity for advancement. 
L.S. degree and some experience preferred. 
Salary dependent upon qualifications and experi- 
ence, B-121 

REFERENCE Assistants: For General Refer- 
ence Department, Library degree required, five 
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day week, опе month’s vacation, sick leave, re- 
tirement. Salary open. Write Librarian, Colum- 
bus Public Library, Columbus 15, Ohio. 

INTERMEDIATE Librarians for work in refer- 
ence and information departments. Salary range 
$3660-$4260 for M.L.S., no experience, or $3300 
minimum for B.L.S., no experience. Liberal va- 
cation and sick leave. Social Security. Apply to 
Wm. B. Wood, St. Louis Public Library, 18th 
and Olive Sts., St. Louis 8, Mo. 

CHILDREN'S Librarian, minimum four years' 
experience, salary range  $4260-$4860. ^ Also 
Junior Children's Librarian, salary range $3660- 
$4260 for M.L.S., no experience, or $3300 mini- 
mum for B.L.S., no experience. Good promotion 
opportunities. Liberal vacation and sick leave. 
Social Security. Apply to Wm. B. Wood, St. 
Louis Public Library, 18th and Olive Sts., St. 
Louis 3, Mo. 

INTERESTING position as library assistant. 
Open in company library serving needs of scien- 
tific research staff. Library degree required but 
no scientific background or experience necessary. 
864 hour week. Two weeks vacation. Many 
Company benefits and pleasant working condi- 
tions. Beginning salary $3600. Apply Mary 
Maushak, Personnel Assistant, International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corp., 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

CATALOGERS needed for growing Processing 
Department. (Training and/or experience in any 
of the following: Bibliography and Rare Books; 
Social Sciences (including Economics); Technol- 
ogy; U. S. Documents. Languages helpful. Fifth 
year Library School degree. 

Adult or Youth Librarians needed for active 
branches in expanding system. Young, ambitious. 
persons with ideas wanted. Fifth year Library 
School degree. 

Technology Librarians wanted for active de- 
partment. Some training and/or experience in the 
physical sciences. Fifth year Library School de- 

ee. 

Peut weeks vacation, five-day week, eight paid 
holidays, sick leave, pension, Social Security. 
Salary range $4388 to $5525, dpending upon ex- 
perience. Excellent opportunity for advancement. 
Apply to Mrs. K. B. Stebbins, Personnel Director, 
Detroit Public Library, 5201 Woodward Ave., De- 
troit 2, Michigan. 

CHIEF Librarian for Burton Historical Collec- 
tion of the Detroit Public Library. Growing col- 
lection of books, manuscripts, maps and photo- 
graphs on the old Northwest, Michigan, Detroit 
and the Great Lakes. Staff of ten in department. 
Library administrative experience essential; ability 
to establish community contacts important. Four 
weeks’ vacation; pension; Social Security; sick 
leave; insurance. Salary $6252-$7687, depending 
on experience. Fifth year Library School degree. 
M.A. in American History helpful. Jf interested, 
apply to Mrs. K. B. Stebbins, Personnel Director, 
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Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


News from Columbia’s Educational Department: 


DESIGNS A VERSATILE, 
NEW HIGH FIDELITY PHONOGRAPH _ 
FOR SCHOOL AND LIBRARY USE! 


COLUMBIA 


Two 6 inch PM speakers specially mounted in 
detachable lid. Equipped with 30-foot connecting 
cord for remote speaker 

operation. Cord 
stored in lid 

on built-in reel. 







ee 


PLAYS TO AN AUDIENCE OF 500! The Columbia 
HF-1 4-speed phonograph has amazing capa- 
bilities which make it ideal for educational use. 
Used in large halls or rooms it will deliver 
volume without distortion to audiences as large 
as 500; played at a low level, reproduction is 
equally clear and realistic. Sturdily constructed, 
it is light weight (20 Ibs.), with provision for an 
auxiliary speaker or sound system. List $79.95. 


WOULD YOU LIKE A DEMONSTRATION OF THE MODEL HF-1? 
MAY WE SEND YOU COLUMBIA'S EDUCATIONAL CATALOG? 


———-—-—-—- MAIL THIS COUPON ——————— 71 


Columbia Records 
Educational Dept. Box M 
199 7th Avenue, N. Y. C. 


( ) I would like your representa- 
tive to call and demonstrate, 
with no obligation, the HF-1 

9 with earphone attachment. 

COLUMBIA RECORDS ( ) I would like to receive 

Columbia's free catalog of 

educational records. 


D 
| Name. 
| Addres: 

1 City___________Zone__State 
| 

| 

| 

L 











Educational Department 
* (& “columbia” @ eo 
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“SILENT” LISTENING FOR A FEW! In libraries and 
reading rooms the HF-1 phonograph may be 
used with earphones. A unique accessory is 
available that will allow as many as six persons 
to listen without disturbing others. Each may 
adjust volume to his personal taste. Attachment 
kit with 4 sets of high-fidelity, magnetic ear- 
phones, List $39.95. Each additional set of 
earphones, List $6.50. m" 


| RECORDS FOR SCHOOL — Colum- 
| bia's free catalog—contains hun- 

dreds of educational Lp records 
| including such items as: Politics 
| U.S.A. (ML 5123); Scandinavia, 

A Portrayal in Sound by Jim Fas- 
1 sett (ML 5147) and A Mozart 

Organ Tour, E. Power Biggs 
(K3L-230) 
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-o- the library world’s 
standard of excellence 


UNIFORMITY of stock, of color, ruling and printing, 
precision rotary cutting . . . these are but a few of many 
rigidly controlled details that give you the best cards and 
pockets at the lowest cost. 


A 
PACKAGING is important too. Cards are banded in 
hundreds to keep them tight, clean, easier to use. Strong, 
well-made boxes protect all cards and pockets so that 
they reach you factory-fresh, in perfect shape. 


Paying strict attention to little details is a Gaylord by- 
word. Only in this way—making library supplies with 
care—can we give you the products that you deserve for 


your library. 
For more than 60 years high quality library products like those 
shown here have been standard items with Gaylord. Write for ' 


the samples you require. Always prompt delivery. 








MENTEM V0 рону. STOCKTON, CALIF. С © 


"e LN Ср Ж | DU MAE os | 
А ap dE AE FUE T. "The house of prompt, friendly, personal service" А я m. 
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Free for All 


LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 


An Orchid for Grace 


As one who is viewing and trying to understand 
the American library system from the (perhaps 
more objective) point of view of the outsider, I 
would like to express my appreciation for Mrs. 
Stevenson’s fine exposition of “What Is Adult Edu- 
cation,” in the October Bulletin. 

With the passing years, I have developed the 
habit of assisting a very short memory by under- 
scoring or otherwise marking reading material which 
seems significant or possibly helpful for future 
quick reference, and I found this article so mean- 
ingful, so filled with pertinent suggestions and ob- 
servations that almost every paragraph was marked 
with checks, marginal notes, or underlinings. 

Articles of this calibre make the Builetin “a 
lively journal (indeed)—stimulating professional 
discussion so that each issue (is) of value to every 
librarian,” to quote the ubiquitous Mrs. Steven- 
son (from Page 573), and I would add even some 
of us non-librarians. 

Again—thanks to Mrs. Stevenson and to the 
Bulletin. 

Wr B. Fyre 
Bertrand Goldberg Associates, Chicago, Ш. 


Neat Stunt 


Just noticed on p. 584 of the Bulletin a neat stunt. 
If very many hospital patients read books lying 
PRONE, with the books in contact with their 
bellies, librarians will have to invest much more 
time and money repairing books, unwrinkling 
wrinkled pages, etc. On the other hand, they 
may eliminate these difficulties by having the pa- 
tients lie SUPINE, which is more comfortable, 
like the boy in the picture. 
KELLY СнорА 
Aurora 8, Colo. 


We can’t crawl away from this one (belly-up or 
belly-down) even if Webster is lenient on usage. 
Thanks to you, Reader Choda.—Ed. 


Advertising Pays! 


Last February you printed for us a plea for re- 
placements for back issues of the Book Review 
Digest which we lost in the disastrous Connecticut 
flood. 

Letters came to us from all over the United 
States, and we have now received 37 out of the 
50 Digests we lost. Publishers sent us nine of 
these; the rest came as the result of the ad in 
the ALA Bulletin. 
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We want to express our thanks to you for your 
cooperation, and to thank again the many li- 
brarians who came to our aid. 

Manion E. ALLEN, librarian 
The Gilbert School Library, Winsted, Cogn. 


Ep.—Librarian Allen tells us that Book Review 
Digests for the period. 1905-1917 are still needed. 
Any volunteers? 


"Films in Libraries” 


Our Canadian Distribution people here have found 

your April 1956 edition of the ALA Bulletin 

particularly interesting and useful We would 

appreciate the privilege of reprinting in quantity 

the articles by Cecile Starr, Muriel Javelin and 

Grace Stevenson for distribution to librarians in 
Canada. 

JANET ScELLEN 

National Film Board 

Montreal 8, P.Q., Canada 


We are glad to know that the audio-visual ma- 
terial in the April issue was appreciated. No ma- 
terial in the ALA Bulletin is copyrighted, unless 
specifically noted, therefore we are always glad to 
give permission for reprinting.—Ed. 









e Display 


Exhibits 


Easy to Make, Low in Cost, Quick, 
Effective, Versatile with 


* Stick-O-Mat Flannel Boards 
* Alphasets | 

® Strip Stick Boards 

Write Dept. ALA 


for Catalog 
Today! 






THE JUDY COMPANY 


310 No. Second St., Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


ALA BULLETIN 


I introduced them... 


How often has a parent asked you to recommend an ency- 
clopedia for his home? Whenever I’m asked, I unhesitat- 
ingly recommend The Americana. For The Americana is 
a truly adult encyclopedia, written with a simplicity and 
directness that anyone of junior high school age or beyond 
can understand. 

What a satisfaction it is to watch a child into whose home 
The Americana has been introduced. That child is learning 
the joy of learning more; that child is rising to the chal- 
lenge and the opportunity of The Americana; that child is 
launched toward success. And, to the extent that my recom- 
mendation helped the launching, I have a right to be truly 
and deeply satisfied. 





THE NEW AND 
GREATER 
AMERICANA 
30 volumes 
25,500 pages 
60,000 articles 


10,000 illustrations 

44,000 cross references 

300,000 index entries; 
21,000 pages com- 
pletely revised in 
the last six years 





The Encyclopedia. АЙ yy EPR ICANA 


The International Reference Work 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. © Americana Corporation, 1956 
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FOR THE YOUNGER 
EET S IS 25 


LIBRARY COMFORT 


We at Sjöström of Philadelphia know that Johnny and Jane can 
and like to read. That's why our "New Life" library furniture includes 
quality-comfort juvenile items of inherent beauty, 
seen here at San Diego Public Library. 


John. E. Sjöström Company, Inc. 
1717 NORTH TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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Memo to Members 





The Committee on Program Evaluation and Budget (now cited as "PEBCO" by its members) met. 
for the first time on November 0-9, thus initiating one of the most important recommenda- 
tions of the Management Survey. Created by the Council at the Miami Beach Conference, 
this Committee is to "evaluate the programs of the Association and advise the Executive 
Board in the preparation of budgets." This inaugural meeting of PEBCO preceded the Fall 
meeting of the Executive Board, which took place on November 10, 


PEBCO includes in its membership the immediate past president of ALA as chairman, the 
president-elect of ALA, and the immediate past presidents of all divisions. This first 
meeting included also representatives of divisional organizing committees. 


The Committee reviewed all programs of the Association as these were presented in the 
1956-57 budgetary requests. ' These included programs from the divisions and committees, 
projects, Publishing, and Headquarters operations. The Committee met morning, afternoon 
and evening throughout both days and presented its report to the Executive Board on 
November 10. Іп its recommendations, it called "to the attention of the Executive Board 
the crucial fact that at this stage in the history of the American Library Association, 
and reflecting the total reorganization which looks forward to a stronger support of 
divisional. development and membership programs, the Association must necessarily budget 
vigorously and optimistically in order to project a vigorous program. Having come to 
this conclusion and having faced the responsibility of recommending the budgeting of 
virtually all funds available, PEBCO has established its own subcommittee which will 
study and report at Midwinter this whole question of the growing need of ALA for increased 
income in order to satisfy the program needs of the membership. This same subcommittee 
will give particular attention to the whole problem of publications, particularly 
periodical publications," 


The Executive Board concurred largely in the advice received from PEBCO and, in the main, 
passed the budgets as recommended by PEBCO, Along with other needs, funds were provided 
for the following: Р 

Travel expenses for divisional presidents. 

Ап increase in book funds for the Headquarters Library. 

The continuance of the present divisional publications with agreement that the 

material now issued in Public Libraries be included in the ALA Bulletin. This 

is subject to confirmation by the Public libraries Division and with the 

understanding that content responsibility rests with the Division. 

A new Membership Leaflet, to be provided by the ALA Membership Committee, 


The development of School Library Standards by the American Association of School 
librarians. 


The reprinting of Hospital Libraries: Objectives and Standards by the Association 


of Hospital and Institution Libraries. 
The ALA Coordinating Committee on the library Services Act. 
Promotion of the Revised Public Library Standards by the Public Libraries Division. 


A conference and research by the Association of Young People's Librarians to begin 
& restatement of its Standards for Work with Young Adults. . 
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The merging of Serial Slants into the Journal of Cataloging and Classification by 
the new Resources and Technical Services Division. 


Meetings of divisional organizing Committees. 


Е Recruiting assistance by the ALA Public Relations Office. 
The Board placed some matters on the agenda for the Midwinter 1957 Council meeting for 
policy decisions, These include: 1) Placement Service; 2) the proposed joint Canadian 
Library Association-ALA Montreal Conference; 3) Council-Executive Board Responsibilities, 
Relationships, Procedures. In addition to these and other items, a full report will be 
made on the finances of the Association and on reorganization. 


Other action by the Board included: Approved of ALA membership in IFLA for 1957; approved 
of ALA sponsorship of the American Standards Association Photographic Standards Committee 
PH-5; received a Progress Report from the Board's Subcommittee on Headquarters Location - 
& further report will be given at Midwinter 1957 for publication in the ALA Bulletin with 
a report to Council at the Kansas City Conference. 


+ ++ ЭРЕЗЕ ЭЕ 4€ X odo 3* 


There will be two Council meetings at Midwinter for policy matters and one Membership 
Meeting for Reports. 


Members of the Division of Cataloging and Classification, the Serials Round Table, and 
those who were interested in the formation of a new Division of Acquisitions and 
Resources were circularized on the question of a single division to represent all these 
interests. The result was a majority opinion in favor of а Resources and Technical 
Services Division to replace the present Division of Cataloging and Classification and 
the proposed Division of Acquisitions and Resources effective January 1, 1957. Chairman 
of the Organizing Committee is Edwin Colburn. 


This Organization and Information Issue of the Bulletin was a particularly difficult one 
to assemble, 1% comes out in December - and certain facts are correct at this time. It 
will be used heavily throughout 1957 - and some of that which was correct in December 
will be changed, some all at once on January 1, some gradually throughout the year. You 
are asked to read the fine print and the notes, We will keep you up to date through this 
and other pages of the Bulletin throughout the year. 


It gives me very great pleasure on behalf of the ACRL Board of Directors and the ALA 
Executive Board to inform you of the appointment of Richard В, Harwell, presently Director 
of Publications of the Virginia State Library, as Executive Secretary of ACRL. Mr. 
Harwell will be at Headquarters for a brief period prior to the Midwinter 1957 Meeting, he 
will attend Midwinter as ACRL's Executive Secretary, and will assume his duties at 


Headquarters on March 1, 1957. 


David Н. Clift 
November 21, 1956 : Executive Secretary 
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A worn-out book cover should be the happiest sight in 
any librarian's life.It signifies that here is a book that has 
been read — that has transported many people to far- 
off lands, given them a touch of romance or adventure or 
taught them a worth-while lesson. That is the purpose of 
a book — to be read — to be used. 


But book covers do not have to wear out quickly — 
not when they are bound in HOLLISTON ROXITE BUCK- 
RAM, the binding fabric that is designed for long wear 
and hard usage. It has a built-in livability that gives it a 
longer-than-usual life expectancy, a wide range of attrac- 
tive colors to choose from, and all the quality charac- 
teristics that are always associated with ....................... 


HOLLIS TON 
BINDING FABRICS 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 





NORWOOD. MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * PHILADELPHIA * MILWAUKEE * SAN FRANCISCO 


Tell Them Yuu Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 












from 
John Kowe 


Britannica Junior 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE * CHICAGO 1I, ILLINOIS 





EXECUTIVE TEACHING 
Dear Friend: 
As in teaching, there is in business a shortage of trained personnel. 
In the higher echelon of business this shortage is acute. 


'The manner in which business meets this condition is by encouraging 
its most valuable executives to delegate detail work to their 
juniors in experience. 


Educators, having no corps of apprentices to relieve teachers of 
detail work are now giving more serious consideration to student 
participation in teaching. 


Student-participation in teaching emphasizes the value of self-motivated 
reference by the elementary pupil. The reference work especially 
created to inspire self-motivated research is Britannica Junior. 


More and more educators are advocating the "classroom set" of 
Britannica Junior as well as the library set. 


'The boy or girl who is "brought up" in the reference habit is a logical 
candidate as a teacher's aid. 


Student-participation in teaching permits executive teaching; spreading 
our present teacher-pool over more pupils to help in today's emergency. 


Yours sincerely, 
i Rlou. 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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Easy way to store current history 


You can store a lot of current history on a reel of The New York 
Times on microfilm. 

All the news for a ten-day period is there. 

Ten successive issues of “the newspaper of record” have been 
reduced to a size that eliminates storage headaches. And nothing 
has been omitted! You have the complete Late City Edition of the 
newspaper that publishes more news, more background information, 
more full texts of important documents and speeches than any other. 


It is the easiest, most economical way to file the news... so why 
continue to crowd your shelves with stacks of old newspapers and 
news magazines? Think of the space you could save with The New 
York Times on microfilm. A whole year’s file takes up less room than 
an ordinary typewriter. 

Until you have adopted this modern, convenient way of keeping 
the news on file, you'll never guess what a boon it is to busy. librarians. 
And it is not expensive... a whole year's subscription costs only $180 
(outside the U. S., $185). 


By sending your order now, you can have your subscription start 
the first of the year. You'll get some fast service... each new reel will 
` ре mailed to you within four days of the ten-day period it covers. 


The New York Times on Microfilm 
229 West 48rd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


. 

ALA NoMiNATING Commirree: J. Richard 
Blanchard, Nancy Jane Day, William H. Hyde, 
Mildred Young Johnson, Margaret C. Scoggin, 
Foster E. Mohrhardt, Chairman. 

We herewith submit to the American Library 
Association the following slate of candidates for 
the 1957 election. 

Since this probably the most formidable nom- 
inating committee report that has ever been made 
to this Association, the committee feels that the 
members will need an explanation concerning the 
large number of nominees. 

Under the new ALA constitution and bylaws 
which become effective January 1, 1957, each 
chapter is represented by one councilor whom it 
elects. Council members nominated by the divi- 
sions as well as those nominated by the ALA 
Nominating Committee will be elected by a vote 
of the membership at large. Under these new 
provisions, therefore, the council members who 
could be carried over are those who were elected 
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“Are you sure it’s ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
that you need?" 


by the membership at large. There are 18 such 
council members, six of those terms expire in 
1958, six in 1959, and six in 1960. The new by- 
laws stipulate that there will be 12 general coun- 
cilors whose terms expire each year. Тһе Associa- 
tion must elect six additional general council 
members with terms expiring in 1958, six in 1959, 
six in 1960, and 12 in 1961. 

The new constitution also provides for 48 
councilors to be elected from nominees selected 
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by the divisions, with 12 members retiring each 
year and 12 replacements elected. These 48 
council representatives have been allocated to the 
18 divisions of the Association. 

The divisional nominees are listed as the by- 
laws require “in blocked groups without indica- 
tion of their divisional representation.” 

The Nominating Committee is deeply apprecia- 
tive of the willing assistance which has been given 
by individual ALA members as well as by the 
various officers or organizing committees of the 
divisions. 

The attention of all members is called to the 
new bylaws of the American Library Association, 
since they may answer in advance questions which 
will arise concerning the nominations. (Bylaws, 
Article III, Section 1, Section 2(b), and Section 
8(b), p. 766 of this issue of the ALA Bulletin.) 


Vick PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT ELECT 


Emerson Greenaway, director, Philadelphia 
Free Library, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Maurice F. Tauber, Melvil Dewey professor 
School of Library Service, Columbia 
University, New York, N.Y. 


$ксомр Vice PRESIDENT 


Sarah Jones, chief library consultant, State 
Department of Education, Atlanta, Ga. 

Margaret I. Rufsvold, director and associ- 
ate professor, Division of Library Sci- 
ence, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind. 


Counc 


One person to be elected from each bracket of 
two candidates for term 1957-1958 


Evelyn C. Thornton, supervisor of libraries, 
Arlington County Public Schools, Arling- 
ton, Va. 

Beatrice Paddock, librarian, West High School, 
Wichita, Kan, 


Ingrid O. Miller, librarian, Edina-Morningside 
High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Cora Paul Bomar, State School library adviser, 
North Carolina Department of Public In- 
struction, Raleigh. 


Eleanore C. Donnelly, director of Children’s 
Services, The Public Library and Art 
Museum, London, Ontario, Can. 

Jean Thomson, head of Boys and Girls Divi- 
sion, Toronto Public Libraries, Toronto, 
Ontario, Can. : 
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Philip Adam, personnel director, Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library, Brooklyn, N.Y. — 

Katherine Laich, administrative assistant, Los 
Angeles Public Library, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Helen M. Focke, professor, School of Library 
Science, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Sarah R. Reed, assistant professor, Library 
School, Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee, 


Milton A. Drescher, chief, Science .and Indus- 
try Department, Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Isabel Erlich, first assistant, Reference Depart- 


ment, Atlanta Public Library, Atlanta, Ga. 


Wayne M. Hartwell, librarian, Editorial De- 
partment, F, E. Compton and Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Jerome K. Wilcox, librarian, The City College 
Library, New York, N.Y. 


Nell I. Scott, coordinator of Group Services, 
Denver Public Library, Denver, Colo. 
Marion E. Hawes, coordinator of Adult Serv- 
i Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 

Md. 


Mary Louise Seely, librarian in charge, Cata- 
log Department, Los Angeles City Board 
of Education, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Virginia Drewry, library consultant, State De- 
partment of Education, Atlanta, Ga. 


Ray O. Hummel, Jr., assistant librarian, Vir- 
ginia State Library, Richmond 

J. Elias Jones, chief, Catalog Division, Cleve- 
land Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio 


Harold F. Brigham, director, Indiana State Li- 
brary, Indianapolis 

Eleanor Stephens, librarian, Oregon State Li- 
brary, Salem 


Ruth E. Schoneman, librarian, Ryerson and 
Burnham Libraries, Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Ш. 

James K. Dickson, head, Fine Arts Department, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 


Andrew H. Horn, university librarian and pro- 
fessor of librarianship, The University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

W. Porter Kellam, director of libraries, The 
University of Georgia, Athens 


Wyllis E. Wright, librarian, Williams College 
Library, Williamstown, Mass. 

William S. Dix, librarian, Princeton University 
Library, Princeton 


Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, coordinator of. 
Children's Services, New York Public Li- 
brary, New York, N.Y. 

Maxine LaBounty, Coordinator, Children’s 
Service, District of Columbia Public Li- 
brary, Washington, D.C. ° 


Sarita Davis, librarian, The University School, 
University of Michigan, School of Educa- 
tion, Ann Arbor 

Gladys L. Lees, director of School Libraries, 
Professional and Curriculum Library, Ta- 
coma Public School, Tacoma, Wash. 


Jerome Cushman, librarian, Salina Public Li- 
brary, Salina, Kan. 

John C. Settelmayer, director, Atlanta and 
Fulton County Public Libraries, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


Mr. Marion A. Milczewski, assistant librarían, 
University of California Library, Berkeley 

Arnold H. Trotier, associate director for Tech- 
nical Departments, University of Illinois 
Library, Urbana 


One person to be elected from each bracket of 
two candidates for term 1957-1959 


Marylyn Davis, librarian, Greenwich High 
School, Greenwich, Conn. 

Othella Denman, librarian, Waco High School, 
Waco, Tex. 


Carl W. Hintz, librarian, University of Oregon 
Library, Eugene 

John H. Ottemiller, associate librarian, Yale 
University Library, New Haven, Conn. 


Fleming Bennett, librarian, University of Ari- 
zona Library, Tucson 

H. Dean Stallings, librarian, North Dakota 
Agricultural College Library, Fargo 


Mrs. Dorothy M. Crosland, director, Georgia 
Institute of Technology Libraries, Atlanta 
Robert Russell Hertel, librarian, New York 
State Teachers College Library, Cortland 


Mrs. Margaret Wilson Fayer, librarian, Middle- 
bury College Library, Middlebury, Vt. 

Constance M. Winchell, reference librarian, 
Columbia University Libraries, New York, 
N.Y. 


Hannah Hunt, assistant professor, School of 
Library Science, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio | 

Alice Louise LeFevre, director Department of 
Librarianship, Western Michigan College, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Isabella Jinnette, coordinator, Work with Chil- 
dren, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Miss Lesley Newton, director, Children's and 
Schools Department, Lakewood Public 
Library, Lakewood, Ohio 


Marjorie Rankin, supervising children's li- 
brarian, Santa Barbara Public Library, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Clara J. Webber, children’s librarian, Pomona 
Calif. 


Charles M. Mohrhardt, associate director, De- 
troit Public Library, Detroit, Mich. 
Harry N. Peterson, librarian, District of Colum- 
bia Public Library, Washington, D.C. 


Ruth Hyatt, librarian, Fitchburg Public Li- 
brary, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Helen L. Norris, supervisor of personnel, Indi- 
anapolis Public Library, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Clarence S. Paine, director of Oklahoma City 
Libraries, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

John E. Smith, librarian, Santa Barbara Public 
Library, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Robert W. Wadsworth, head, Acquisitions De- 
partment, University of Chicago Library, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Alton H. Keller, chief, Exchange and Gift 
Division, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. 


Emma Cohn, first assistant, Nathan Straus 
Young Adult Room, Donnell Regional 
Library Reference Center, New York Pub- 
lic Library, New York, N.Y. 

Jane Darrah, superintendent, Children’s De- 
partment, Seattle Public Library, Seattle, 
Wash. 


Lawrence S. Thompson, director of libraries, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 

Guy R. Lyle, director of libraries, Emory Uni- 
versity, Emory University, Ga. 


Harriet D, MacPherson, dean, School of Li- 
brary Science, Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, ү Ра. 

David К. Berninghausen, director, Library 
School, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis 


John B. Kaiser, director, Public Library, New- 
ark, N.J. 

Raymond C. Lindquist, director, Cleveland 
Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Harland A. Carpenter, director of libraries, 
Wilmington Institute Free Library and 
New Castle County Free Library, Wil- 
mington, Dela. 

Herbert Goldhor, chief librarian, Evansville 
Public Library, Evansville, Ind. 


Elizabeth Bond, coordinator of Adult Services 
and head, Reference Department, Minne- 
apolis Public Library, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Estelle Brodman, assistant librarian for Refer- 
ence Services, National Library of Medi- 
cine, Washington, D.C. 


One person to be elected from each bracket of 
two candidates for term 1957-1960 


Sara Innis librarian, 
School Library and assistant professor, 
Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Naomi E. Hokanson, district librarian, Inde- 
pendent School District No. 8, Alexander 
Ramsey High School, St. Paul, Minn. 


Fenwick, Laboratory 


Elizabeth H. Clarke, librarian, Jane Addams 
Junior High School, Seattle, Wash. 
Carolyn I. Whitenack, assistant professor, Li- 
brary and Audio-Visual Education, Purdue 

University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Jackson E. Towne, librarian, Michigan State 
University Library, East Lansing 

Stanley L. West, director of libraries, Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gainesville 


College Library, Appleton, Wis. 

Walter Woodman Wright, assistant librarian, 
Service Division, University of Pennsyl- 
vania Library, Philadelphia 


Johann І. Klick, librarian, Patterson Park 
Junior-Senior High School, Baltimore, Md. 
Ray M. Fry, coordinator of Young Adult Serv- 
ices, Dallas Public Library, Dallas, Tex. 


Mary Ann Wentroth, Boy’s and Girls’ librarian, 
Oklahoma City Libraries, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

Allie Beth Martin, head, Extension and Chil- 
dren’s Departments, Tulsa Public Library, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Miriam Putnam, librarian, Memorial Hall Li- 
brary, Andover, Mass. 

Mary Carter Rice, librarian, Austin Public Li- 
brary, Austin, Tex, 


| Hastings Alton Brubaker, librarian, Lawrence 
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Donna D. Finger, head, Reference Department, 
Kansas City Public Library, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Violet F. Myer, head, Films Department, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 


Nettie B. Taylor, supervisor, County and In- 
stitution Libraries, Division of Library 
Extension, State Department of Education, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Rose Vainstein, head, Extension Department, 
Gary Public Library, Gary, Ind. 


Dorothy F. Deininger, head, Library Services 
| Branch, Special Services Division, Bureau 
of Naval Personnel, Department of the 
Navy, Washington, D.C. 
Mrs. Elsa Smith Thompson, librarian, Albu- 
querque Public Library, Albuquerque, 
N.M. 


( Bertha Bassam, director, Library School, On- 
tario College of Education University of 
Toronto, Toronto, Ontario, Can. 

Eleanor R. Hasting, head, Processing Section, 
National Library of Medicine, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


[ Norma Cass, head, Reference Department, 
University of Kentucky Libraries, Lexing- 
ton 

Joseph Hillyer Brewer, associate librarian, 
Queens College Library, Flushing, L.L, 
N.Y. 


г Auguste-M. Morisset, O.M.L, librarian and 
director of the Library School, Univer- 
sity of Ottawa, Ottawa, Ontario, Can. 

Richard. Pennington, librarian, McGill Univer- 
sity Library, Montreal, Can. 


Harold Walter Batchelor, librarian and head, 
Department of Library Science, Arizona 
State College, Tempe 

N. Orwin Rush, professor of Library Science, 
College of Education, University of Wy- 
oming, Laramie 


Lester Asheim, dean, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ш. 

Lowell Martin, dean, Graduate School of Li- 
brary Service, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N.J. 


John M. Cory, chief, Circulation Department, 
The New York Public Library, New York, 
NY. 

John D. Henderson, county librarian, Los 
Angeles County Public Library, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


James D. Meeks, director, Dallas Public Li- 
brary, Dallas, Tex. 

Hoyt R. Galvin, director of libraries, Public 

| Library of Charlotte and Mecklenburg 
County, Charlotte, N.C. 
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| 
| Frances M. Grim, librarian, East High School, 


* 


Gertrude R. James, supervisor of , libraries, 
Phoenix Elementary School, Phoenix, Ariz™ 

Elizabeth O. Williams, supervisor of school 
libraries, Library and Textbook Section, 
Board of Education, Los Angeles City 
Schools, Los Angeles, Calif. 


One person to be elected from each bracket of 
two candidates for term 1957-1961 


Caroline Holmes, director of libraries, Colum- 
bus Public Schools, Board of Education, 
Columbus, Ohio 

Margaret Moss, director of school libraries, 
Madison Public Schools, Madison, Wis. 


Helen Frances Modesto 
Junior College Library, Modesto, Calif. 

Elizabeth Opal Stone, assistant director of 
libraries, Southern Illinois University, Car- 


bondale, Ill. 


Pierce, librarian, 


E. Walfred Erickson, librarian, Michigan State 
Normal College Ypsilanti, Mich. 

John F. Harvey, head librarian, chairman De- 
partment of Library Science, and profes- 
sor, Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg, Kan. 


Mrs. Opal C. Eagle, chief librarian, Young 
People's Department, St. Louis Public Li- 
brary, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. Doris R. Watts, coordinator of work with 
Young People, Long Beach Public Library, 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Cleveland, Ohio 

Grace P. Slocum, coordinator, Work with 
Young Adults, Brooklyn Public Library, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Elizabeth Johnson, supervisor, Work with Chil- 
dren, Lynn Public Library, Lynn, Mass. 

Virginia Chase, head, Boys and Girls Depart- 
ment, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Alice E. Forward, librarian, General Hospital 
Branch, Wayne County Library, Eloise, 
Mich. 

Sherrill E. McMillan, chief librarian, U. S. 
Naval Hospital, San Diego, Calif. 


Josephine A. Wedemeyer, assistant Reference 
Department and instructor, University of 
Maryland Library, College Park 

Mrs. Elizabeth L. Wright, supervisor of per- 
sonnel, Boston Public Library, Boston, 
Mass. f 
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Sigrid Edge, professor, School of Library Sci- 
ence, Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. Mildred Young Johnson, assistant profes- 
sor, Graduate School of Library Service, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J. 


Evelyn Day Mullen, director, State Public Li- 
brary Service Division, Montgomery, Ala. 

John G. Lorenz, assistant state librarian, Michi- 
gan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 


James E. Bryan, assistant director, Public Li- 
brary, Newark, NI 

Bernard Van Horne, librarian, Library Associa- 
tion of Portland, Portland, Ore. 


Kathryn R. Renfro, assistant director, Technical 
Service Libraries, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln 

Bella E. Shachtman, chief, Catalog and Records 
Section, U. S, Department of Agriculture 
Library, Washington, D.C. 


Ralph Blasingame, assistant state librarian, 
The California State Library, Sacramento 
Janet Z. McKinlay, head, Public and 
School Library Services Bureau, State De- 
partment of Education, Trenton, N.J. 


Mrs. 


Herman H. Henkle, librarian, The John Crerar 
Library, Chicago, Ill. 

Mrs. Helen E. Wessells, editor, Library Journal, 
New York, N.Y. 


Rosemary E. Livsey, director, Library Work 
with Children, Los Angeles Public Library, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Leone F. Garvey, supervisor, Boys and Girls 
Department, Berkeley Public Library, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Mark Crum, librarian, Public Library, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 

Walter Н. Kaiser, county librarian, Wayne 
County Public Library, Detroit, Mich. 


Richard H. Logsdon, director of libraries, 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 
Stephen A. McCarthy, director, Cornel] Uni- 

versity Library, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Lewis C. Branscomb, director of libraries, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 

Frederick Н. Wagman, director, General Li- 
brary, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


Mrs. Helen MacKay Hendrick, district librar- 
ian, Eleventh U. S. Naval District, San 
Diego, Calif. 

Margaret M. Kinney, chief librarian, U. S. 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Bronx, 
N.Y. 
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Paul Howard, librarian, U. S. Department of 
Interior, Washington, D.C. 

Joseph H. Reason, librarian, Howard University 
Library, Washington, D.C. 


Clara E. Breed, city librarian, San Diego Pub- 
lic Library, San Diego, Calif, 

Leonard B. Archer, Jr., director, Rutland Free 
Library, Rutland, Vt. 


Channing L. Bete, trustee Public Library, 
Greenfield, Mass. 

Mrs. Franklin M. Reck, trustee, Manchester 
Township Library, Manchester, Mich. 


Z. Lucia Gordon, command librarian, Head- 
quarters Continental Air Command, U. S. 
Air Force, Mitchell Air Force Base, N.Y. 

Harriet L. Rourke, command librarian, Head- 
quarters Air Defense Command, ENT Air 
Force Base, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Mrs. Helen Parker Gibson, director, Davis 
County Libraries, Kaysville, Utah 
Elizabeth B. Hage, librarian, Scott County 


Library, Eldridge, Iowa 


LIBRARIAN WANTED 


Although we classify in the Dewey manner, 
our system is designed for specific research 
groups. So, beyond the ability to catalogue, 
the full-time librarian we seek should have 
technical schooling ox background; be able 
to handle chemical and engineering terms. 


You will become an asset to research men 
who probe the universe for new ideas and 
materials. Your domain of the printed 
word will be large and complete, with 10 
to 25 new books being added each week. 
And you receive your full worth, with sal- 
ary inline with other technically trained 
people in the chemical industry. 


Place of employment: Technical Library 
of our main office, Midland, Michigan... 
in the heart of the “water wonderland”. 
This opportunity may be the big ste 
forward, may be the knock you've hope 
to hear. Give this change-for-the-better 
your thought and put your experience on 
paper. Or if a new graduate, describe your 
training. 

Write us your qualifications today. Address 
to Mr. Robert Baker, Technical Employ- 
ment Department. THE DOW CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN. 


<> 
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Overdue Finds 





Books won't stay banned. They won't burn. Ideas won't go to jail. In the long run of history, the 
censor and the inquisitor have always lost. The only sure weapon against bad ideas is better ideas. 
The source of better ideas is wisdom. The surest path to wisdom is a liberal education. 

Yale University Press, 1954, p. 96 : ALFRED WHITNEY GRISWOLD 
Submitted by: Claire Gornell, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. Essays on Education 


A great librarian, Jobn Cotton Dana, once said librarians should be “guides, keys, abstracts of the latest 

findings in the field of knowledge.” To be a guide to books is a privilege, to be a key an honor, but to be 

a living, breathing abstract of the latest knowledge is—for me, at least—a target to shoot toward, rather 
than expect to hit. 

THELMA JONES 

Minneapolis Star, October 3, 1956 


Submitted by; Esther N. Holste, assistant librarian, Alexander Ramsey High School Library, St. Paul, Minn, 


A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department. To be valid, 
quotations must be from non-library publications. Subject matter should generally be concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 
and allied subjects. Length should be Jess than 250 words. Source must be stated in full. 

The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used. If duplicate quotations are received, priority 
will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark. Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered, 

If a quotation submitted by an ALA member ia published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 
by the member. Address quotations to “Overdue Finds," ALA Bulletin, 50 Huron Street, Chicago 11, ПІ, 


New Edition, ready end of 1956 
YEARBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 
1956-1957 


French Text, indexes in French and English 


The United Nations and its specialized agencies; other UN Bodies 


Inter-governmental organizations 


International non-government organizations 
Complete, up-to-date information including history, purpose, structure, 
publications, etc., of each organization. Fully indexed. 


Cloth 810.00 


STECHERT-HAFNER INC. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 
The World’s Leading International Booksellers 


31 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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Like clouds they shape themselves 
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WE have seen that the earth blos- 

somed, as it were, from the sum 

БУ and grew into a huge hot ball deaser 

than steel, with a wonderful substance 

С called radium in its crust to herp it 
warm, 

‘Many people think that when it first 
hardened it was probably pear-shaped, 
and even to-day, if we were to remove 
the seas, the earth would roughly re- 
Л semble а pear of peg-top; at east it 
would have a bigger rounded end at even water and] 
the North Pole and m smaller mare and ritrogen, 

id end at the South Pole, But velous thing 
the early pear-shaped earth had still to 
o through much smelting and forging, 

When ore is melted in a furnace the 
stony materials rise to the top, forming 
slag such as we see heaped round iron 
















foundries, and the metals callect in the 
Я lower part of the furnace, ln the and you give E 
G] mighty fiery furnace of the blazing stage the crust 
carth the sime sort of separation oc- fet thl 
Ў curred, so that il grew to bave a core 
of iron and other heavy metals sur- 
Ni rounded by a crust of stag. Nobody 
has ever dug right through the slag, 
£^ now in the form of mud-rock, ta the 
metal core, bul it is believed to be from 














We bave seen how the earth formed and 
became solid and how it developed the 


The Earth’s 
Upper Crust бд с 


and the cenirosphere More than three- 

guarters of the earths surface is covered 

. by the hydrosphere, the waters of the 

The Work of Air oceans. and to this amount we must add 
the water of lakes and rivers. 

Уе live са the upper crust of the liho- 

sphere (rock sphere}, a crust that із to- 

and Water day covered with grassy plains, gardens 

€ and crop lands, forests and sandy deserts 


= and oher kinds of surface. When the 
ne ea earth first became solid, the land looked 
ы very different [rom the way it looks now 


= It probably resembled the moon's surface, 
as 


















о Аве vou one of those who have not watched its revisions over recent years? 
Did you know that THE Book or KNOWLEDGE has been redesigned by Ernst Reichl in a 
new format—featuring a very readable, modern type and big dramatic bleed photographs, 
drawings, modern charts and maps, all in beautiful color and black and white. 

Today THE Book oF KNOWLEDGE is 20 separate volumes of fascinating and 
indispensable reading. In Volume 20 you'll find a quick fact-finding cross-index, plus 1,860 
concise fact entries. In the new 1956 edition there are 12,200 illustrations. There are more 
facts in the 1956 Book or KNOWLEDGE and a greater unity and coherence. 

Yet no topic is exhausted in any one volume. That's another reason why teachers 
like THE Book oF KNOWLEDGE: a number of children can use individual volumes simul- 
taneously while pursuing a single subject. 

The 1956 Book or KNOWLEDGE in the classroom and in the library offers you 
one of the most effective teaching tools ever created. 


THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 


Published by THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC., 2 West 45th Street, №. Y. 36, N. Y. етһе Grotier Society Inc., 1956 
Publishers of WHO'S WHO IN LIBRARY SERVICE, Third. Edition, $6. 
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CUSTOM-MADE 


IN SMALL QUANTITIES! 


e ac а 





How 








MULTIPLE 
COPY BOOK 


ORDER FORMS 


Fits the Budget... 
of the small and medium sized 
libraries. You no longer have to 
order in excessive quantities. Now 
you can order a few thousand; and 
at a reasonable price, too! 


Adjusted to Your Book 
Ordering Routines. 


You don't have to change your ways 
to fit a form. Demco's Multiple Copy 
Book Order Forms are tailored to 
your specifications. 


Saves You Time and Money. 


These order forms save you three or 
more typing operations. You just 
can't afford to pass up this time 


saving idea. 
Celebrating Our 
5Ooth 
y, Anniversary 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
MADISON 1, WISCONSIN « NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 
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MIDWINTER : MEETING ~ 
The 1957 ALA Midwinter Meeting will be 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 5300 N. 
Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, January 29—Feb- 
ruary 2, 1957. Registration fees are $2 daily бг 
$5 for the whole period. 

Rates at the Edgewater Beach Hotel for this 
meeting are given below. In writing for hotel 
reservations, please mention the ALA meeting 
and address your letter to the attention of Mr. 
John W. Putnam. 

Single rooms, $5.50, $7.00, $9.00, $11.00, 
$18.00, $15.00 and $16.00. 

Double rooms (double or twin beds), $9.50 
$11.00, $14.00, $15.00, $18.00, and $20.00. 

Small suites (bedroom and parlor, single or 
double occupancy), $17.00, $18.00, $19.00, 
$20.00, $21.00, $22.00, $24.00, $25.00, 
$26.00, and $27.00. 

Sunparlor suites (bedroom and parlor, single 
or double occupancy), $23.00, $24.00, $26.00, 
$27.00, $28.00, $30.00, $31.00, $32.00, $35.00, 
$36.00. 

Family units (2 twin bedded rooms with 
connecting bath, based on full occupancy of 
four persoris), $17.00, $19.00, $21.00, and 
$24.00. 

After the Edgewater Beach Hotel has 
reached its capacity of over 900 persons, it will 
refer requests to the Sovereign Hotel and the 
Sands Motel, which are holding space in case 
it is needed. Rates at the Sovereign are $8 
single and $10 double. Rates at the Sands 
Motel, just south of the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
are $10 single and $15 double. 

Meetings of the Council will be held on 
Wednesday, January 30, at 2:30 р.м.; and 
Thursday, January 31, at 8:30 р.м. A Mem- 
bership Meeting will be held on Thursday, 
January 31, at 10.00 А.м. 

The Executive Board will hold advance ses- 
sions on Sunday, January 27 at 2:30 p.m. and 
8:30 P.M, and on Monday, January 28, at 
2:30 р.м. Three other sessions will be sched- 
uled during the meeting proper on Wednesday, 
January 30, at 10:00 a.M.; Thursday, January 
S1, at 2:30 p.m.; and on Friday, February 1, 
at 10:00 A.M. | 

The Committee on Organization will meet 


^on Saturday, January 26, at 2:00 р.м. 


Information on meetings planned will be 
carried in the January ALA Bulletin if received 
in time, All such information should be ad- 
dressed to Cora M. Beatty, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago, 11. 
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the NEW book 
by RALPH W. 


SOCKMAN 


one of 
America’s 
best-known 


preachers 


A LIFT 
FOR LIVING 


Fifty-two inspirational readings 
dealing with familiar situations and 
problems with which people are 
faced daily. They present answers 
grounded in reality and Christian ex- 
perience. They are simple and to the 
point, and are typical of Dr. Sockman 
at his best. 

The messages are from his syndi- 
cated newspaper column of the same 
name, with some material included 
from the National Radio Pulpit. $2 


also by Dr. Sockman: 


THE WHOLE ARMOR 


OF GOD $1 
THE HIGHER HAPPINESS $2 


NOW TO LIVE! $2.50 
DATE WITH DESTINY $1.50 


at all bookstores 


ABINGDON PRESS 


In Canada: 
G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 


In Australasia: 
Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne, Australia 





ALA LIBERTY AND JUSTICE : 
BOOK AWARDS 


Awards totalling $30,000 will be made by 
ALA to the authors of books published in 1956 
and in 1957 which "make distinguished contri- 
butions to the American tradition of liberty 
and justice." The awards are made possible 
by a grant from the Fund for the Republic, 
and are being administered by the ALA Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Freedom, chairman, 
Robert B. Downs. 

Mr. Downs said: 

“Purpose of the ALA Liberty and Justice 
Book Awards is to draw attention of Americans 
to outstanding books in this important area; to 
encourage authors and publishers in creating 
such books; to recognize those who do so." 


He said there will be awards of $5,000 each 
to the authors of the most distinguished books 
published in the United States in 1956 and 
in 1957 in three categories: (1) contemporary 
problems and affairs (non-fiction); (2) history 
and biography (non-fiction); (8) imaginative 
literature (fiction, poetry or published drama). 
Publishers of award-winning books will re- 
ceive citations. 

Downs said that separate juries of three per- 
sons prominent in each of the three fields of 
work represented by the categories will select 
the award winners. The nine judges for 1956 
will be announced when they have accepted. 

He added: 

“Anyone—anywhere—may suggest published 
works to be considered by the judges. We 
plan to issue a brochure as soon as possible 
which will give details of the awards, and 
these will be available in libraries throughout 
the country; they will also be sent directly to 
publishers and other interested institutions and 
organizations." 


The awards for books published in 1956 
will be made at a presentation ceremony 
scheduled to be held on the evening of April 
25, 1957 in the new Donnell Library Center 
of the New York Public Library at 20 West 
58rd street in New York. 

Awards are not mandatory—if a jury finds 
no distinguished contribution in its field, it will 
not make an award. 

Inquiries and suggestions of nominations for 
the awards should be sent to: Robert B. Downs, 
chairman, ALA Intellectual Freedom Commit- 
tee, University of Illinois Libraries, Urbana, 
Illinois, 
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3 ANGLES . г. FOR EFFECTIVE 









Ж BOOK DISPLAYER | 


e Adjusts simply to 3 positions 
e 9" x 12" sturdy plastic 


e Ivory, Marbelized Brown, Marbelized 
Maroon 


e Folds flat for easy storage 


STIMULATE READER INTEREST . . . display book opened to exciting page 
or show books closed, displaying colorful jackets. 


i $2,75 EACH 


VERSATILE . . . perfect for dictionaries, atlases, bibles or any large awkward 
books. IN THE READING ROOM . . . the adjustable positions create ideal 
reading and study conditions. _ 


Bro uit scs 


88 East Alpine Street, Newark 5, N. J. ө 1883 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
Write for COMPLETE catalog of library and school supplies. 


R 


gs 





LET AMES BRING A | 


INTO YOUR 
LIBRARY... 


Ames offers freestanding 
and multi-tier shelving, 
Stor-Mor book drawers 
and bookstack accessories 
in a choice of 18 standard colors (other colors furnished 
at no extra cost). Your library is more attractive than 
ever, and the planned color patterns provide a bright 
welcome to visitors and pleasant staff surroundings. 

FREE ENGINEERING SERVICE... Ames’ experienced library 
equipment engineers will be glad to assist you in planning a new 


library or modernizing your present one. Write for budget estimate, 
suggested layout or catalog...no obligation, of course. 


W.R.AMES CO. 


150 HOOPER ST * SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. 





SEE RECENT AMES 
INSTALLATIONS 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Central Service and Stack Building 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 
Music Library 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY, Texas 


low Library 


YESHIVA UNIVERSITY, New York City 
` Stern College Library 


UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA 
Eppley Library 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 
Education Library 





Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Now! A completely invisible mending tape! 


Won't curl or discolor... Won't become brittle...Won’t ooze adhesive. 





"SCOTCH" 810 PERMANENT MENDING TAPE “SCOTCH” 810 PERMANENT MENDING TAPE “SCOTCH” 810 PERMANENT MENDING TAPE 
becomes totally invisible on contact is completely unaffected by age; it is ideal for mending valuable books 
with paper, stays crystal clear per- retains its soft pliability indefinitely. and documents. Its special long- 
manently. And there's no trace of And you can write on it with pencil, aging adhesive holds firmly and will 
curling ever! ink or typewriter! not bleed under any conditions. 


YOUR STATIONER HAS 


PEG U S РАТ orr Мм "SCOTCH" BRAND 810 
» PERMANENT MENDING 
nO s TAPE NOW! 
Permanson! Mending Tope * 


onem i s Save money—order the econ- 
ERAND er iea > omy-size % x 1296-inch roll 
($1.70) that fits the“Scotcn” 
Deluxe Desk Dispenser. 





810 PERMANENT MENDING TAPE 





RESEARCH E "n. 
The term “Scotcu” is a registered trademark of Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company, St. Paul б, KC 
Minnesota. Export Sales Office: 99 Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. In Canada: P.O. Box 757, London, Ontario. > 
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Goods and Gadgets 


NEW MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT FOR LIBRARIES 


GADGET OF THE MONTH 


A DOUBLE-COATED TAPE of many uses, manufac- 
tured by the ubiquitous 3-M company, should 
prove of great value to librarians faced with the 
problem of adhesion in such a manner that the 
adhesive agent will not show. This double-coated 
tape looks like “Scotch” tape, yet it is wound on 
the roll without a liner, thus making it easier and 
faster to apply than liner equipped tapes. The 
tape has an easy unwind with no transfer of 
adhesive, and the adhesive will not bleed or flow 
at the edges, according to the company. Use it 
to affix photos to disces letters to background 
boards—many uses will come to mind, with the 
emphasis on the ed efforts. The new tape is 
available in 36 yard roll lengths in widths from 
% to 1 inch—buy it from jobbers or 3M salesmen. 





Ні-ғт sicut is claimed for a new projector engi- 
neered to rigid standards of optical perfection. It 
is a combination 35mm 
filmstrip and 2 x 2 slide 
frs that is said to 

e entirely new in con- 
cept. Featured is 500 
watt illumination; fan 
cooling that draws air 
over the film plane first; 
automatic take up reel; 
optical enlarging pointer; and new simplified 
threading. F/3.5, 8, 7, 9, and 11 inch lenses and 
an F/2.8, 5 inch lens are available. The V-500 
is made of all aluminum castings and is backed 
by Viewlex’s lifetime guarantee. Viewlex, Inc., 
35-01 Queens Blvd., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


FINE COMPUTING at a glance, with no computa- 
tions, guesswork, no mental juggling of dates and 
rates, is offered by Gaylord's Fine Computer, not 
a new item, but a perennially useful one. The 
Fine Computer is 7" x 3" and can be set up on 
your own system, after which computation of fines 
is automatic. Gaylord Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., 
and Stockton, Calif. 


VISUAL-RELIEF MAPS, designed especially for 
schools, give a vivid three-dimensional representa- 
tion of relief which combine shading with layer 
tints. The colors depicting the relief are blended 
into each other rather than separated by bounda- 
ries, thus removing the objectionable terrace effect. 
The first of the series depicting the continents is 
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South America and is now available. The size is 
44" x 58” and, in spring roller and board mount- 
ing, sells for $17. Order directly from Denoyer- 
Geppert, 5235 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, 
or through your local representative. 


NEED INEXPENSIVE TABLES? A screw driver, a 
piece of plywood, and a set of folding table legs 
are all you need. The legs can be mounted in 
less than 30 minutes; they fold and unfold with- 
out hinges or rivets and can be locked firmly in 
place in either open or closed position. Apex 
table legs retail for $9.95 a set, including mount- 
ing brackets and screws. Write for flde to 
Merrill Lee Company, 3049 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit. 


Fr.Ms! Something you've seen on national 
TV shows, and never thought you could own, can 
be previewed for nothing, rented for $3-5 a day, 
purchased for $50-100. You can use these films 
many times for story hours, and you'll probably 
enjoy them yourself as much the last time as you 
did the first time. Already available are Icono- 
graphic motion pictures of Millions of Cats, Ping, 
Hercules, Stone Soup, Make Way for Ducklings, 
Andy and the Lion, and The Red Carpet. Illus- 
trations are directly from the book, but fluid cam- 
era action imparts an illusion of motion, while the 
sound track contributes spoken text, sound effects, 
and original music scores. Write for more infor- 
mation, or order your first preview print now, 
from Weston Woods Studios, Weston, Conn. 


SPOKEN Arts is a new recording company 
which “has begun an ambitious series on the 
spoken word, one that will feature teachers, play- 
wrights, actors, composers and writers of fiction." 
The company proposes to furnish plays, stories and 
verse, doing in a comprehensive manner what 
other companies have done only sporadically. 
The recordings are produced by Westminster. 
Among the first releases are: Frank Pettingell 
presenting Oscar Wilde; Anthony Quayle read- 
ing Shakespeare and Elizabethan sonnets; Arthur 
Miller, speaking on and reading from The Cruci- 
ble and Death of a Salesman; and many others. 
Write for complete information to Spoken Arts, 
275 Seventh Ave., New York 1. 


WASTE RECEPTACLES. You never knew there 
were so many different kinds. You can get a 
complete catalog from the Bennett Manufactur- 
ing Co., Alden, N.Y. 
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AN INSTITUTE FOR MUSIC LIBRARIANS 

The Music Library Association, holding its 
annual meeting jointly with the American 
Musicological Society at the University of 
Ilinois in Urbana, December 27-29, is plan- 
ning an institute or workshop which should be 
of value to all music librarians and users of 
music libraries. Designed to stimulate wide- 
spread and lively discussion among partici- 
pants and audience, the content of the institute 
is built upon the following theme: Music 
Librarianship in The Small Library—The Large 
Library (Contrasts and Opportunities). 

The program of the institute will be pre- 
sented on Friday morning, December 28, and 
Saturday morning and afternoon, December 
29. Qualified experts will speak and lead dis- 
cussions on professionalism, training and re- 
cruitment, services, processing, physical care 
of collections, and audio-visual materials. 
Aided by Virginia Cunningham, president of 
the Music Library Association, the organizer 
of the institute is Edward N. Waters, a former 
president of the MLA. All persons interested 
in any aspect of music library work are heartily 
invited to attend these sessions, 
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STANDARD-1ze on STANDARD... 


functional furniture for institutions 


Our complete line of matching pieces is especially de- 
signed for long, heavy-duty service in libraries,* schools, 
colleges, hospitals, public buildings, etc. 

Many institutions such as the New York Public Library 
have been so impressed by the craftsmanship, modern 
style and finish that Standard Wood Products has been 
accepted as the standard for library furniture. 

For ease of maintenance — warm, friendly appearance 
that fits any decor — functional comfort and utility, 
specify STANDARD hand rubbed wood furniture. Write 
for catalog. 


*We have a complete 
stock of every furniture 
unit need to equip the 
up-to-date school or 
public library. 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT*33.2N> BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 

No charge. No obligation. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supply. 

BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 











A deer oue Жы 
"There's not much you can do—after all, this is a 
public library!” 
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Announcing 
CRAM’S 


Spotlight 
on 


Quality 


® Entirely new—First edition. 

9 Size 9 x 12—336 pages in all. 

9 Printed letterpress on coated high qual- 
ity paper. 

€ Completely new engraved relief map 
plates. Large legible type easy to read. 

€ The MOST BEAUTIFUL Map pages in 
America. ý 

@The MOST LEGIBLE Map pages in 
America. 

@ 161 map pages in full beautiful pleas- 
ing colors. | 

9 Religious Map Section. 

€ Complete Indexes and Gazetteer. 


New Modern 


Publishing 
Date: Nov. 1, 1956 





@ New and exclusive section with maps 
on World Colonies, Liberated Colonies 
versus Satellites or Puppet States. 


© Binding—Heavy cloth, Puroxylin im- 
pregnated and easily cleanable. Four 
color beautiful color decoration. Rein- 
forced first and last signatures. 


€ This Atlas is new in several ways. It is 
not just another Atlas. A high quality 
product at a very low price. 


9 Send in your order today—immediate 
delivery. Just the Atlas you have been 
wishing and waiting for at a price you 
can afford to pay. 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY, inc. 


730 EAST WASHINGTON STREET > 





INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
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$9,500,000 FOR ENOCH PRATT 


Baltimore voters have approved by an over- 
whelming majority the first installment of a 
new $3,500,000 development loan for the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library. 

With 535 out of 537 polling places ac- 
counted for at this post-election day writing, 
the sum of $1,500,000 was passed by a plur- 
ality of 184,548 to 84,598. It had the indorse- 
ment of local newspapers, television and radio 
authorities, civic, labor, fraternal, neighbor- 
hood improvement and other groups. In addi- 
tion, the Mayor and Board of Estimates advo- 
cated passage of the library’s bond issue, along 
with school, water, sewer and other municipal 
loans. 

Using the slogan, "A Growing City Needs 
a Growing Library," the Pratt’s administrators, 
staff and trustees actively promoted the proj- 
ect by virtually every means—press, television 
and radio; talks and letters to organizations; 
house organs; citywide distribution of posters, 
leaflets, bookmarks, etc. : 

Among agencies displaying the library's 
posters or distributing its literature were: 
supermarkets, laundries, drugstores, restau- 
rants, hotels and credit agencies. 

This is the second Pratt loan approved by 
the Baltimore electorate since World War II. 
Benefits obtained by residents as a result of 
the $3,000,000 voted in 1947 and 1952 are 
impressive: five new branch libraries and two 
important older ones completely remodeled; 
two modern bookmobiles serving thousands of 
families in outlying suburban areas, and air 
conditioning of the Central library. 

But even these notable improvements were 
absorbed and out-distanced by the city's 
growth. 

To meet the needs of countless readers in 
a dozen mushrooming sections, the new loan 
will provide a head start toward seven addi- 
tional branches, as well as the renovation and 
enlargement of five older ones. 

Also provided for will be: installation of air 
conditioning units in branches; the relighting 
of the main library; drive-in service and park- 
ing at Central. 


You'll like our new format! 
Watch for the 
January ALA BULLETIN 
A new look from 


cover to cover 
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Classified Advertisements 


FOR SALE 
FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 


out-of-print. 
Plains, N.Y. 

ло LEATHER will repair, restore and 
rebind leather and cloth books for a few cents 
each. 16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old pow- 
dery leather. In use by Rare Book Departments 
of many great libraries. Liquick Leather, 548 
Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass, 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIALISTS. 
Established 1889. Largest and best selection any- 
where. We also welcome your lists of Duplicates 
for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Service, Serials 
Dept., 56 E. 18th St., New York 3, N.Y. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


World Wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, col- 
leges, public, technical libraries, etc. Also gradu- 
ate awards. Monthly journal (since 1952 provides 
complete job descriptions salaries. No fees. 
Single issue $1. Member’s qualifications listed 
free. CRUSADE, Box 99, Gpt. Sta., Brooklyn 22, 
N.Y. i i i 

U.S. AIR FORCE Base and Hospital Librarians, 
England, France, Germany, Morocco and Middle 
East. U.S. Citizen, Female, under 40 without de- 
pendents. LS degree from ALA accredited school 
and one year professional experience, Beginning 
salary $4525 plus government quarters or quarters 
allowance. Promotional opportunities. Forward 
U.S. Civil Service Form 57 in duplicate to Com- 
mand Librarian, Hq USAFE, DCS/Per, APO 
633, New York, N.Y. 


East 


CHILDREN'S Librarian, L.S. degree, mini- 
mum 2 years experience children's work. Young 
woman interested in working with good readers in 
busy department where pre-school work is пову 
and opportunity exists for developing work wit 
upper grades. Modern building, New York City 
suburb. Minimum salary $4400. Send details of 
experience and interests, with photo to Librarian, 
Scarsdale Public Library, Scarsdale, N.Y. 


Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
rinted line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, please 
send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion. 
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CHILDREN’S Librarian for booming Long 
Island community. New extension voted re- 
cently, Chance to develop new programs, serv- 
ces. L.S. degree and experience necessary. Be- 
ginning salary $5000. Retirement plan, one 
month vacation, Write to Library Director, Hicks- 
ville Public Library, Hicksville, N.Y. 


CIRCULATION and Reference Librarian. 
L.S. degree required. Salary dependent on ex- 
perience. Civil Service. West Orange Public 
Library, West Orange, N.J. - 


BOOKMOBILE Librarian: $4,004, 
salary, month vacation, usual benefits, degree re- 
quired. Berkshire Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Mass. 


ASSISTANT Librarian, new library, near 
Newark, N.J. Must be Protestant with B.L.S. 
degree, small college library, general library work, 
including assignments in reference, circulation and 
cataloging as needed. Salary open. Apply Mrs. 
Persis Hays, Librarian, Bloomfield College and 
Seminary Library, Bloomfield, N.J. 


ART & Music Librarian—12,000 art books, 
190,000 pictures, 21,600 music scores, 2,414 music 
texts in uncrowded, well-lighted 90 x 50 de- 
partmental library. Some French and German in 
addition to subject knowledge will help in using 
outstanding collection. Cultured college town. 
$4,000, start. Open Jan. 1, 1957. Forbes Li- 
brary, Northampton, Mass. 


LIBRARIANS. Beginning salary $4,500 for 
Senior Librarian, at least 2 years experience re- 
quired; $4,000 for Junior Librarian, no experience 
required, Annual increments. College and L.S. 
degrees. Eligibility for N.Y. certification. Beau- 
tiful new air conditioning building. Two attractive 
branches. On Long Island 17 miles from New 
York City. One month vacation, liberal sick leave, 
and N.Y. State Retirement system. Excellent op- 
portunity for alert ambitious persons. Submit 
complete résumé. Lynn M. Harris, Elmont Public 
Libraries, Hempstead Turnpike, Elmont, Long 
Island, N.Y. 


JUNIOR Librarians. Children’s and young 
adult work. 4 years of college plus 1 year of 
library school. Salary, January 1957, (without 
experience) $4,200, annual increments $180; maxi- 
mum, $4,920; 2 years of acceptable experience in 
work with children or young adults, beginning 
salary, $4,560. Mount Vernon (N.Y.) Public Li- 
brary. 


HILLYER College Library in a fast growing 
community college needs a cataloger who will be 
assistant librarian. Salary $4,000 with month 
vacation. L.S. degree essential Apply to Alice 
Louise Smith, Librarian, Hillyer College, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


PENNSYLVANIA State University’s expand- 
ing extension program provides openings for pro- 
fessional librarians as heads of libraries in its 
extension centers. These centers offer under- 
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starting © 


graduate day courses, evening courses ара other 
programs on a community basis in cities through- 
out Pennsylvania. There are two vacancies at 
present. Starting salary $4,000-$4,500 according 
to qualifications. Excellent state pension system, 
hospitalization, life insurance, excellent workin 
conditions. Here is an excellent opportunity to 
grow professionally in a pleasant academic situa- 
tion and to gain useful administrative experience. 
Please send résumé to William S. Pierce, Exten- 
sion Librarian, The Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pennsylvania. 


NEW YORK CITY. Cataloger, L.S. degree, 
$3,600, 35-hour week, one month vacation, Social 
Security, voluntary TIAA after one year, voluntar 
health insurance. Submit résumé. Wagner Col- 
lege Library, Staten Island 1, N.Y. 


Southeast 


REGIONAL LIBRARIAN for two-county region 
serving 105,000 population (Harrison and Upshur 
Counties) co-operating with West Virginia Library 
Commission in demonstration program. Service 
started this year. New Gerstenslager Pioneer 
Bookmobile. Four staff members employed by 
region: Regional librarian, Bookmobile librarian, 
driver-clerk, and clerk. Basic book collection of 
20,000 books for use on bookmobile. Town li- 
braries in Buckhannon and Clarksburg have their 
own book collections and staff. Position open 
January 1, 1957. Beginning salary $4,200. Apply 
Mr. Robert Coffindaffer, President, Harrison- 
Upshur Regional Library Board, Salem, W.Va. 


CONSULTANT position open now, in regional 
library development program. Two regions al- 
ready established, survey work to begin on others 
as soon as qualified personnel can be found. 
Consultant headquarters—Charleston. State cars 
used for field work. Travel allowance, Social 
Security, Blue Cross group hospitalization, 8 weeks 
vacation, 18 working days per year sick leave 
allowance, 12 legal holidays per year. Salary 
range $4,200-$5,220. Graduation from accredited 
library school required. Apply Miss Dora Ruth 
Parks, Executive Secretary, West Virginia Library 
Commission, 2004 Quarrier Street, Charleston, 
West Virginia. 


Midwest 


YOUNG woman with A.B. L.S. interested in 
medicine needed as assistant librarian in large 
general hospital Collection of 21,000 vol. Cata- 
loging and reférence. Salary $8,800-$4,000, de- 
pending on medical experience. Write Medical 
Librarian, Henry Ford Hosp., Detroit 2, Mich. 

CHILDREN'S Librarian to be in charge of 
children's work in branch (a new position). 
M.L.S. with some previous experience desirable. 
Position also includes some work with adults. 
Salary $4,600-$8,000, in regular steps, 15 years. 
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5 day week, 4 week vacation, sick leave, retire- 
ment plan plus social security. Excellent op- 
portunity in desirable suburban community. 
Apply to Mr. Robert M. Orr, Director, Public 
Library, 10 Kercheval Avenue, Grosse Pointe 36, 
Mich. ` 

MARQUETTE University Libraries have several 
vacancies for young and aspiring librarians and 
for library clerks. Situated near downtown Mil- 
waukee and Lake Michigan this coeducational in- 
stitution is the largest Catholic university in the 
United States. Great opportunities for library 
service abound, both in the fine new Memorial 
Library and in the other Libraries of the Univer- 
sity. Conditions of work, salary, security pro- 
grams are excellent. Please address application 
(with photograph) to Personnel Office. Marquette 
University Memorial Library, Milwaukee 8, Wis. 

EXPANDING Library south of Chicago needs 
additional staff: Head, Technical Processes: Book 
selection and supervising technical department of 
5 assistants. Prof. degree. 
vising experience. Begin. sal. $5,105. Catalog 
Asst, Reference Asst., Children’s Asst. Some 
experience desirable but not necessary for these 3 
positions. Begin. sal. for each $3,859. One 
month's vacation, sick leave, retirement. Pleasant 
working conditions. Salary scale provides merit 
increases. B-122 _. 

REFERENCE Assistants: For General Refer- 
ence Department, library degree required, five 
day week, one month's vacation, sick leave, re- 
tirement. Salary open. Write Librarian, Colum- 
bus Public Library, Columbus 15, Ohio. 

BOOKMOBILE Ln. BA & BLS req, no exp. 
Charge of city Bkm., pop. 80,000. Driver-clerk 
and 2 clerks to assist. Large bkm. newly painted 
inside and out. $4,277-$4,901, with raises at 6 
mo. and 1-2-&-3 yrs; starting sal. higher for ex- 
perience. 40-hr. 5-day wk., 2 wks. vac., sick 
leave, Soc. Sec., & municipal retirement plan. 
Apply Miss Phyllis Pope, City Ln., Pontiac City 
Library, 47 Williams St., Pontiac, Mich. 

CHILDREN'S Librarian: Exceptional oppor- 
tunity to develop juvenile services in established 
City and County Library System serving a popu- 
lation area of 70,000. Located at the foot of the 
Fox River Valley on beautiful Lake Winnebago. 
Four season recreational area, skiing, boating, 
swimming. Four hour drive from Chicago, half 
hour to Lake Michigan. Beginning salary $4,285 
with ten (10) annual increments to $5,587. Роѕі- 
tion on salary scale is determined by qualifications 
and experience. Usual benefits: one month vaca- 
tion, city retirement and social security, sick 
leave, etc. Apply E. С. McLane, Director, Fond 
du Lac Public Library, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

INTERMEDIATE Librarians for work in refer- 
ence and information departments. Salary range 
$3,660-$4,260 for M.L.S., no experience, or $3,300 
minimum for B.L.S. no experience. Liberal va- 
cation and sick leave. Social Security. Apply to 
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Min. 3 yrs. super- - 


Wm. B. Wood, St. Louis Public Library, 18th 
and Olive Sts., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


CHILDREN'S Librarian, minimum four years’ 
experience, salary range $4,260-$4,860. ^ Also 
Junior Children's Librarian, salary range $3,660- 
$4,260 for M.L.S., no experience, or $8,300 mini- 
mum for B.L.S., no experience. Good promotion 
opportunities. Liberal vacation and sick leave. 
Social Security. Apply to Wm. B. Wood, St. 
Louis Public Library, 18th and Olive Sts., St. 
Louis 3, Mo. s 


HEAD Librarian for township rw 40 miles 
west of Chicago. Pop. 9,000. LS degree and 
experience. Salary, $3,750-$4,750 depending upon 
qualifications. Apply St. Charles Public Library, 
St. Charles, Ill. 

ADULT Services Librarian (Branch); Children's 
Librarian (Branch) and Readers' Adviser (Central). 
8 positions. Master's degree in Library Science 
required. 8 weeks vacation, cumulative ill time: ` 
and group‘ hospitalization provided. Social Se- 
curity and municipal retirement plan. Beginning 
salary $4,080 with merit increment in 6 months. 
Apply to Personnel Director, Public Library, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. . Е 

PUBLIC Library Consultant, Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission, Madison. Serve as one of 
five consultants in library development program, 
travel in state. Good personnel standards. Write 
S. Janice Kee, Secretary, State Capitol. 

CATALOG Maintenance Librarian. Is іп 
charge of planning and coordinating the mainte- 
nance and imprevement of five major files. Salary 
$4,886, $5,136, or $5,486, depending on qualifica- 
tions. Apply Mrs. C. Wilson, Ohio State Uni- 
versity Libraries, Columbus, Ohio. 

CATALOGER. General cataloging or serial 
cataloging using LC classification. Salary begin- 
ning, $3,986—advanced, $4,536. Apply Mrs. C. 
Wilson, Ohio State University Libraries, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

CIRCULATION Desk Librarian. Supervises 7 
non-professional assistants. Assists faculty and 
students in utilizing resources of library. Salary 
$3,936, $4,236 or $4,536, depending on qualifica- 
tion. Apply Mrs, C. Wilson, Ohio State Univer- 
sity Libraries, Columbus, Ohio. 

STACK Supervisor. Is responsible for supervis- 
ing shelf-reading, shelving and servicing of mate- 
rials from the stacks in the Main Library. Super- 
vises student assistants, Salary $3,936, $4,236 or 
$4,536, depending on qualifications. Apply Mrs. 
C. Wilson, Ohio State University Libraries, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

BRANCH Librarian in mid-western city. Open 
to inexperienced LS graduate or experienced li- 
brarian with credits toward MLS degree. Open- 
ing salary $4,800. Regular salary schedule. Paid 
Blue Cross coverage. Social Security and state 
pension. B-124. 


FINE ARTS head librarian. Opportunity to 
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employ professional skills in administration, re- 
search, book selection, cataloging. Circulation to 
staff, students, public. Good purchasing budget, 
1 assistant, clerical help. Require L.S. degree, 
1 foreign language, preferably German. Salary 
dependent on qualifications. One month vacation. 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield; retirement plan. Apply 
to Otto Wittmann, Jr., Associate Director, Toledo 
Museum of Art, Toledo, Ohio. 

ASSISTANT Librarian and coordinator of adult 
services for expanding public library in rapidly 
growing Minnesota city. Woman with library 

egree, some experience required. Forty hour 
week, four weeks' vacation, sick leave, retirement, 
salary open. Write Lucille Cottry, Librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Rochester, Minnesota. 

HEADQUARTERS Librarian needed for re- 
cently established progressive county library. Op- 
portunity for enthusiastic person interested in 
building service and collection. Steadily growing 
urban county bordering Kansas City. New head- 
quarters building. Four weeks vacation, 12 days 
sick leave cumulative to 60 days, social security, 
5-day, 40-hour week. Fifth year library school 
degree. Salary $4,560-$4,920, dependent upon 
experience. Apply to Librarian, Johnson County 
Library, Merriam, Kansas. 


Pacific Northwest 


NORTHWEST Rocky Mountain University has 
opening for Order Librarian. New building under 
construction, Excellent working conditions. One 
month vacation, Good beginning salary for quali- 
fied person, B-123 

WANTED: Trained Children’s Librarian with 
experience for rapidly growing city. Beginning 
salary $4,200. А month's vacation, sick leave, 
Social Security, and Municipal Retirement. 
Parmly Billings Memorial Library, Billings, Mont. 

ASSISTANT Librarian—Position open June 1 
to September 15. Apply now. Contract will be 
let soon after the first of the year. Salary $4,200- 
$4,800. Vacation 4 weeks; paid up life insurance 
and paid up pension to supplement social security. 
Sick leave 12 days annually, sabbatical leave. 
Faculty status. Write Frank H. Haley, Librarian, 
Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland, Tacoma 44, 
Washington. 

WANTED: Trained Children’s Librarian with 
T ST for rapidly growing city. Beginning 
salary $4,200. A month’s vacation, sick leave, 
Social Security, and Municipal Retirement. 
Parmly Billings Memorial Library, Billings, Mon- 
tana. 


Far West 


CATALOGERS! You will find a real challenge 
in this fast-growing community and progressive li- 
brary. A $80,000 book budget has been approved 
for this year. See your ideas included in a brand 
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new library now in the planning stages.e Help · 
plan an effective library system for an appreciative 

southern California сорашу We are looking 

for a top-notch professional librarian interested in 

a provocative position. Salary range dependent 

upon experience and education, $4,308 to $5,908.e 
Full fringe benefits, retirement, sick leave, three 

weeks' vacation, incentive salary increments. Ap- 

ply Pomona Public Library, 880 North Main St., 

Pomona, California. 


SAN DIEGO offers professional opportunities 
and California living for trained librarians; en- 
trance salary $348 per month; vacation, sick leave, 
other employee benefits. Apply City Civil Serv- 
ice, Room 458, Civic Center, San Diego 1, Calif. 


CHILDREN'S Librarian. We are still looking 
for library school graduate with some experience 
to fill attractive opening in residential, non-civil 
service city 8 miles from Los Angeles. As of 
Jan. 1957, $4,428-$5,816. State Retirement. Ap- 
ply: Public Library, South Pasadena, Calif. 


CATALOGER wanted mostly for undergraduate 
material. Salary range $3,800-$4,200 for less than 
three years experience. Comparatively a small in- 
stitution. University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, 
California. In center of rapidly expanding indus- 
trial and commercial area 47 miles south of San 
Francisco. Send application to Librarian, Varsi 
Library. 


Hawaii 


JUNIOR reference, junior and senior catalog 
and music catalog positions available. Salary 
$3,650-$5,194 depending on experience. Ac- 
credited library school degree, U.S. citizenship 
required. Modern Buildings, staff of 120 offer 
good opportunity for supervision, promotion, Va- 
cation, sick leave, retirement benefits. Commun- 
ity theatre, symphony, art academy, university and 
year-round sports provide ample choice for off- 
the-job living. Apply Librarian, Library of Hawaii, 
Honolulu 18, Hawaii. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MAN: A.B.L.S.; A.M.L.S.; with college, public 
library and teaching experience; wishes summer 
position. Available June 16. Prefer Midwest. 
В 29-W. 

M.S. in L.S., M.A. 5 yrs, experience general 
asst and reference. Training in cataloging and 
serials. Prefer college library in vicinity of New 
York, Washington, Baltimore or Boston. B 28-W 

WOMAN, 35, German National, 4% years sub- 
professional experience in U.S. Army Libraries, 
Germany, desires employment in United States. 
Fluent in English and French. Excellent refer- 
ences. B 80-W. 

WOMAN, A.B.L.S., nine year’s experience, de- 
sires position in educational institution, only for 
Spring semester 1957. B 31-W. 
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Short History of 


The American Library Association was 
founded on October 6, 1876 by a small group 
of librarians who were attending a library con- 
ference in Philadelphia. These men and 
women, ач public and college librar- 
ies and including such notable names as Melvil 
Dewey, Justin Winsor, and William F. Poole, 
brought into being an organization whose his- 
tory parallels that of the development of librar- 
ies in America. Justin Winsor was ALA’s first 
president, serving from 1876-1885 and Melvil 
Dewey its first secretary (1876-1890). 

Early in its history groups of libraries, repre- 
senting special phases of library work, were 
formed to discuss mutual problems connected 
with their particular types of libraries. Thus in 
1889, the College and Reference Section was 
established, in 1890 the Trustees Section, in 
1900 the Cataloging Section, in 1901 the Sec- 


tion for Library Work with Children, and in 


subsequent years other sections, such as those 
for young people's librarians, school librarians, 
agricultural libraries, chiefs and assistants in 
the lending departments of libraries, and librar- 
ians concerned with professional training. 
Later many of these sections were organized 
into divisions. In 1955 the Association was 
surveyed by a firm of management engineers. 
Their recommendations resulted in the recon- 
stitution of some existing divisions and the es- 
tablishment of several new ones. Beginning 
January 1, 1957 there will be the following 
divisions within the Association: American As- 
sociation of School Librarians; Association of 
College and Reference Libraries; Adult Edu- 
cation Division; Association of Hospital and 
Institution Libraries; Association of Young 
People's Librarians; Children's Library Asso- 
ciation; Library Administration Division; Li- 
brary Education Division; Library Reference 
Services Division; Public Libraries Division; 
Resources and Technical Services Division; 
State Library Agencies Division; Specialized 
Libraries Division. 

A permanent headquarters for the Associa- 
tion was established in Chicago in 1909 with 
the appointment of the first paid executive sec- 
retary, Chalmers Hadley. The first office was 
housed in the Chicago Public Library, and the 
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the American Library Association . 


second in the John Crerar Library, 86 East 
Randolph Street, Chicago, in 1924. In 1929 
the office was moved to 520 N. Michigan Ave- 
nue and in 1946 to the present address. 
George B. Utley served as secretary from 1911 
to April 1920, when Carl H. Milam was ap- 
pointed. John Mackenzie Cory became execu- 
tive secretary in 1948 and David H. Clift in 
1951. There are at present 96 on the Head- 
quarters Staff. 

Since 1886 the ALA has conducted a non- 
profit cooperative publishing program for li- 
brarians and through it bas issued books and 
audio-visual materials on many phases of li- 
brary work. In addition, it has published since 
1905 The Booklist, a guide to current books for 
adults, children and young people and since 
1930, the Subscription Books Bulletin, а quar- 
terly publication, prepared by a volunteer com- 
mittee of librarians, giving unbiased critical 
reviews of current reference books. Subscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin was combined with The 
Booklist in 1956. Many of the Divisions and 
Committees also issue publications. The ALA 
Bulletin has been published by the Association 
since 1907. 

The American Library Association is fi- 
nanced by membership dues, endowment in- 
come, and occasional grants from organizations 
and foundations for special projects. From a 
membership of 103 in 1876, the Association 
now has approximately 20,000 members, repre- 
senting librarians, trustees and friends of li- 
braries in the U. S. and possessions, Canada 
and more than 50 foreign countries. 

Outstanding among its achievements over 
the years has been its endeavor to improve li- 
brary services in rural and urban areas through 
public, school, and college libraries; its interest 
in the development of libraries all over the 
world; the raising of standards for the profes- 
sion through better professional education, bet- 
ter working conditions and better salaries for 
librarians. It has worked for the coordination 
of library resources for research, the establish- 
ment of library services to specialized groups 
in the community, and the improvement and 
expansion of the library’s role in the informal 
education of adults. 
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WHO PUBLISHES THE BOOKS THAT : 


LIBRARIANS NEED? | 


Or, TO PUT IT ANOTHER WAY: to which books in the library field does the е 
librarian naturally turn for help, guidance, fresh ideas? which books are 
important? However it's put, the question is more than academic... and so 

this December, while some people are thinking about Christmas cards and 
others still ponder the presidential election, the A.L.A. Publishing Depart- 

ment takes a backward glance at its publishing year, trying to pick out its 

most satisfying publishing projects. 

Ir SOUNDS EASY. BUT 15 IT? 


In FEBRUARY, THERE WAS the revised and much enlarged edition of Handbook 
of Medical Library Practice (624 pages, $10)... . The following month saw 
the publication of Books That Changed the World (192 pages, $2.25). ... And 
among the other major projects of the year need we remind any librarian of 
the new "standards," Public Library Service; A Guide to Evaluation with 
Minimum Standards (96 pages, $1.50; or $2 with Supplement), just pub- 
lished? 

Bur or course importance depends, too, on how you look at it. Let's put it 
this way: 

WHATEVER THEIR SPECIALTY, nearly all librarians have appreciated the selec- 
tive recommendations and the completeness of the new Booklist and Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin, a merger that took place in September and left the 
price still only $6 per year. ... And "model librarians" see themselves as 
others see them in the spritely new illustrations of Patrons Are People (Feb- 
ruary, 48 pages, 80g). ... 

FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS—and others—the year's events are the new editions 
of the Basic Book Collections: Elementary Grades (September, 144 pages, 
$2) and Junior High Schools (December, 144 pages, $2 . . . and The School 
Library Supervisor, at the end of November (104 pages, $1.75)... . 


AND WHAT ABOUT July's dynamic cross-section of the best in adult education 
practice, Library Adult Education in Action (192 pages, $4)? Or, for admin- 
istrators, Salaries of Library Personnel, 1955 (June, қо pages, $1.75)? And 
for libraries that aim at more effective use of audio-visual resources April 
brought Cooperative Film Services in Public Libraries (144 pages, $2)... 
while in August, for college, university and large public libraries, there was 
Books for Catholic Colleges, 1953-1955 (72 pages, $31.75). . .. 

So wHICH TITLES DO WE single out as important? It looks as if every A.L.A. 
book published in 1956 was vital for some—or all—libraries and their li- 
brarians, for citizens in every community. But then what is the answer to our 
original questions: who publishes the books that matter most for library 
work? and who will be publishing them during the coming year, as in the past 
half-century? 

THE ANSWER . . . IS OBVIOUS: 


American Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


ALA OFFICERS, 1956-57 


President 

Ralph В. Shaw, Graduate School of Library Sci- 
ence, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J. 
President-Elect and First Vice President 

Lucile M. Morsch, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 

Second Vice President 

Harold. F. Brigham, Indiana State Library, Indian- 
apolis. 

Immediate Past President 


John S. Richards, Public Library, Seattle 4, Wash. 


Treasurer (for term expiring 1960} 


Richard B. Sealock, Public Library, Kansas City, 
Mo. У 


Executive Secretary 


David H. Clift, ALA Headquarters, 50 East Huron 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Executive Board 

The president, vice presidents, retiring president, 
treasurer, the executive secretary without voting 
privilege and eight other members as follows: 


'TERMs Exr?miNc 1957 

Charles F. Gosnell, New York State Library, Al- 
bany 1. 

Raynard Coe Swank, Stanford University Library, 
Stanford, Calif. 


Terms Exemic 1958 

Emerson Greenaway, Philadelphia Free Library, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

Jean C. Roos, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio 


TERMS Exprrinc 1959 


Elizabeth Nesbitt, Library School, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Louis M. Nourse, St. Louis Public Library, St. 
Louis 18, Mo. 


Terms Expirinc 1960 
Ruth W. Gregory, Public Library, Waukegan, Ill. 


Benjamin E. Powell, Duke University Library, 
Durham, N.C. 


Trustees of the Endowment Funds 
Edwin C. Austin, Chicago (1959) 
Howell W. Murray, Chicago (1957) 
Guy E. Reed, Chicago (1958) 


ALA HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


Office of the Executive Secretary 

David H. Clift, executive secretary; Mrs. Miriam 
L, Hornback, secretary to Mr. Clift; Mrs. Grace T. 
Stevenson, associate executive secretary. 
Administrative Services Department 


І. M. Weins, comptroller and chief; LeRoy J. 
Gaertner, chief accountant; Mrs. L. Margaret 
Hunt, administrative assistant to the comptroller. 


Adult Education, Office for 

Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, director; Eleanor Phin- 
ney, research assistant. 

American Association of School Librarians 

vacancy, executive secretary; Mrs. Mariana K. 
McAllister, interim executive secretary. 

ALA International Relations Office 

Jack Dalton, director, care of ALA Washington 
Office, Hotel Congressional, 300 New Jersey Ave., 
S.E., Washington 8, D.C. 

ALA Washington Office 


Julia D. Bennett, director, Hotel Congressional, 
800 New Jersey Ave., S.E., Washington 8, D.C. 
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Association of College and Reference Libraries 
Richard B. Harwell, executive secretary; Samray 
Smith, publications officer. 

ALA Bulletin 

vacancy, editor; A. L. Remley, acting editor, ad. 
vertising and business manager; Pat Woolway, art 
director. 

Division of Cataloging and Classification 


(Merges into Resources and Technical Services 
Division, January 1, 1957) 

Mrs. Orcena Mahoney, executive secretary. 

Office of Education for Librarianship 

Robert L. Gitler, secretary to the ALA Committee 
on Accreditation, and executive secretary, Library 
Education Division. 

Intellectual Freedom Committee 

Leslie W. Dunlap, University of Illinois Library, 
Urbana, secretary. 

Library 

David K. Easton, librarian; Evelyn Zahig, assistant. 
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Library-Community Project 

Ruth Warncke, director; Robert E. Lee, consultant; 
Eleanor Phinney, consultant; Phyllis Maggeroli, 
assistant to the director; vacancy, consultant. 


Division of Libraries for Children and Young People 


(To be discontinued January 1, 1957 upon estab- 
lishment of DLCYP and CLA) 
Mildred L Batchelder, executive secretary. 


Membership Services Department 
Cora M. Beatty, chief. 


Office of Personnel Administration 


Hazel B. Timmerman, chief and executive assist- 
ant to the Board on Personnel Administration. 


Public Libraries Division 


vacancy, executive secretary; Mrs. Dorothy K. 
Smith, interim executive secretary. 


Public Relations Office А 
Len Arnold, director. 


Publishing Department 


Mrs. Pauline J. Love, chief and secretary to the 
Editorial Committee; Ruth Kay Collins, editor of 
publications; Henry Koval, production manager; 
Robert D. Mead, sales and advertising assistant; 
vacancy, assistant to the chief; vacancy, assistant 
to the chief. 


Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 


Edna V. Vanek, editor; Eloise Lightfoot, first as- 
sistant; Helen E. Kinsey, assistant in charge of 
children’s books; Barbara Duree, assistant in 
charge of young people's books; Helen Ames Mc- 
Gregor, assistant; Mrs. Frances Frommherz, as- 
sistant; Mrs. Marion L. Govan, advertising repre- 
sentative. 


ALA COUNCIL 1956-57 


The year following a name is the date of expiration 
of term of office. The Council year is the con- 
ference year. 


Elected by the Association at Large 
Bixler, Paul H., Antioch College Library, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. (1960) 
Bontemps, Arna, Fisk University 
ville, Tenn. (1957) . 
Cole, Dorothy Ethlyn, Grolier Society, Inc., 2 W. 
45th St., New York 36, N.Y. (1959) 
Crouch, Richard E., Public Library and Art Mu- 
seum, London, Ont. (1957) 
Frarey, Carlyle J., School of Library Science, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill (1959) 
Fussler, Herman H., University of Chicago Library, 
Chicago, Ш. (1959) 
Gilroy, Marion, Regional Libraries Division, Prince 
Albert, Sask. (1958) 
Gscheidle, Gertrude E., Public Library, Chicago, 
Ill. (1957) 
Herrick, Mary D., College of Liberal Arts Library, 
Boston University, Boston, Mass. (1960) 
Hooker, Mrs. Ruth H., Naval Libraries, U. S. De- 
partment of the Navy, Washington, D.C. (1957) 
Jackson, Wallace Van, Johnson Memorial Library, 
State College, Petersburg, Va. (1960) 
Jones, Mrs. Virginia Lacy, School of Library Serv- 
ice, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. (1959) 
McDonough, Roger H., Division of State Li- 
brary Archives and History, State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Trenton, N.J. (1958) 
McGuire, Mrs. Alice Brooks, Casis Elementary 
School Library, Austin, Tex. (1958) 
Monroe, Margaret E., Graduate School of Library 
i Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J. 
1960 


Library, Nash- 
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Parsons, Arthur H., Jr., Public Library, Omaha, 
Neb. (1957) 

Paylore, Patricia P., University of Arizona Library, 
Tucson. (1960) 

Place, Mrs. Lois T., School Libraries, Board of 
Education, 467 Hancock, Detroit, Mich. (1957) 
Plain, Eleanor, Public Library, Aurora, Ill. (1958) 
Ridgway, Helen A. Bureau of Libraries, State 
Dept. of Education, Hartford, Conn. (1958) 
Rogers, Joseph W., Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. (1959) 

Shepard, Martha, National Library Public Archives 
of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. (1960) 

Thornton, Eileen, Oberlin College Library, Ober- 
lin, Ohio. (1958) 

Young, Marian C., Public Library, Detroit, Mich. 
(1959) 


Elected by Chapters 

Each state, provincial and territorial chapter is 
entitled to one Councilor effective with the Mid- 
winter Meeting, 1957. Chapter representation 
shall be through state or provincial chapters, un- 
less chapters in a region choose to take representa- 
tion through a regional chapter and so notify the 
Secretary of the Council In such case the re- 
gional chapter shall elect one representative from 
each state or provincial chapter within the regional 
chapter. 


Arizona Library Association: 

Hudgins, Jane, Public Library, Phoenix, Ariz. 
(1959) 

British Columbia Library Association: 


Harlow, Neal, University of British Columbia Li- 
brary, Vancouver, B.C. (1960) 
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California Library Association: 

Castagna, Edwin, Public Library, Long Beach 
Calif, (1959) 

Colorado Library Association: 

Eastlick, John T., Public Library, Denver, Colo. 
(1959) 

Connecticut Library Association: 


Thompson, Alice, State Teachers College Library, 
New Haven, Conn. (1957) 


Delaware Library Association: 


Burns, Marjorie E., 609 Silverside Road, Wilming- 
ton, Del. (1957) 


District of Columbia Library Association: 


Ball, Alice D., U. S. Book Exchange, care Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C. (1960) 


Florida Library Association: 


McNeal, Archie L., University of Miami Li- 
braries, Coral Gables, Fla. (1959) 


Hawaii Library Association: 


Milne, Geraldine, Library ‘of Hawaii, Honolulu, 
T.H. (1958) : 


Idaho Library Association: 


Oboler, Eli M., State College Library, Pocatello, 
Idaho (1959) 


Illinois Library Association: 


Erbes, Ray, Reavis High School Library, Oak 
Lawn, Ill. (1959) 


Indiana Library Association: 


Curtis, George A., Public Library, LaPorte, Ind. 
(1957) 
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Iowa Library Association: 


Butler, Florence W., Public Library, Sioux City, 
Iowa (1957) 


Kansas Library Association: 


French, Zelia J., State Traveling Libraries Com- 
mission, Topeka, Kan. (1958) 


Kentucky Library Association: 

Willis, Margaret F., State Library Extension Divi- 
sion, Frankfort, Ky. (1959) 

Louisiana Library Association: 

Jacobs, John Hall, Public Library, New Orleans, 
La. (1960) 

Maine Library Association: 

Hill, Virginia, State Library, Augusta, Me. (1958) 


Maryland Library Association: 


Hodges, Elizabeth D., Baltimore County Public 
Library, Towson, Md. (1959) 
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Massachusetts Library Association: 


McNiff, Philip J., Lamont Library, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. (1958) 


Michigan Library Association: 


Yabroff, Mrs Ethel Walker, 20123 Appoline, De- 
troit, Mich. (1960) 


Minnesota Library Association: 


Hoffmann, Maurine, Merriam Park Branch Public 
Library, St. Paul, Minn. (1958) 


Missouri Library Association: 


Parker, Ralph H., University of Missouri Libraries, 
Columbia, Mo. (1957) 


Montana Library Association: 


Whitmack, Ann L., Parmly Billings Memorial Li- 
brary, Billings, Mont. (1957) 


Nebraska Library Association: 


Paine, Alice, State Teachers College Library, Kear- 
ney, Neb. (1958) 


Nevada Library Association: 


McKinster, Mrs. Reba, Public Library, Las Vegas, 
Nev. (1959) 


New Hampshire Library Association: 


Anderson, Charlotte K., Hamilton Smith Library, 
University of New Hampshire, Durham, N.H. 
(1958) 


New Jersey Library Association: 


Gaver, Mary V., Graduate School of Library 
Service, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.]. 
(1959) 


New Mexico Library Association: 


Peck, Mrs. Irene S., State Library Commission, 
Santa Fe, N.M. (1960) 


New York Library Association: 


Holden, Katharine M., Public Library, Mt. Vernon, 
N.Y. (1959) 


North Carolina Library Association: 

Brown, Harlan C., State College Library, Raleigh, 
N.C, (1959) 

North Dakota Library Association: 

Byrnes, Mrs. Hazel Webster, State Library Com- 
mission, Bismarck, N.D. (1958) 

Ohio Library Association: 

Strahler, Clytie E., Public Library, Dayton, Ohio. 
(1960) 

Oklahoma Library Association: 


Kennedy, Frances, Oklahoma City University Li- 
brary, Oklahoma City, Okla. (1960) 
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Ontario Library Association: 
Shoemaker, Dorothy, Public Library, Kitchener, 
Ontario, Can. (1958) 


Oregon Library Association: 
Ebert, Eloise, Oregon State Library, Salem, Ore. 
(1957) 


Pennsylvania Library Association: 


McComb, Ralph W., Pennsylvania State University 
Library, University Park, Pa. (1960) 


South Carolina Library Association: 


Sanders, Emily, Free Library, Charleston, S.C. 
(1960) 


South Dakota Library Association: 
Crouch, Lora, Public Library, Sioux Falls, S.D. 
(1959) 


Tennessee Library Association: 


Cheney, Mrs. Frances Neel, Library School, George 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. (1957) 


Texas Library Association: 


Reynolds, Mrs. Harriet Dickson, Public Library, 
Houston, Tex. (1959) р 


Virginia Library Association: 

Quenzel, Carrol H., Mary Washington College Li- 
brary, University of Virginia, Fredericksburg, Va. 
(1958) 


Washington Library Association: 


Gilbert, Mrs. Helen, Yakima Regional Library, 
Yakima, Wash. (1959) 


West Virginia Library Association: 
Bacon, Omar A., Public Library, Huntington, 
W. Va. (1959) 


Wisconsin Library Association: 


Wilcox, Benton H., State Historical Library, Madi- 
son, Wis. (1960) | 


Wyoming Library Association: 
Rush, N. Orwin, University of Wyoming, Laramie. 
(1957) 


Elected by Divisions 


Presidents of divisions are members of Council 
during their presidencies, and the presidents-elect 
are their alternates following the 1957 annual con- 
ference, 

Each division shall have at least one Councilor. 
Council will apportion membership to the divisions 
in proportion to the number of members in each 
division, and will reapportion them periodically 
as required by changing membership. 


American Association of School Librarians 


Barth, Esther R., Monroe High School, Monroe, 
Mich. (1958) ў 
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Clarké, Elizabeth H., Addams Jr. High Sehool Li- 
brary, Seattle, Wash. (1959) 

Davis, Marylyn P., High School Library, Green- 
wich, Conn. (1959) 

DeGrummond, Mrs. Lena Y., State Department of 
Education, Baton Rouge, La. (1957) . 
Denman, Othella, High School Library, Waco, 
Tex. (1959) 

Evans, Lyle E., Provincial Department of Educa- 
tion, Legislative Building, Regina, Sask. (1957) 
Fenwick, Sarah, Elementary Laboratory School 
Library, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. (1960) 
Hokanson, Naomi, Alexander Ramsey High School 
Library, St. Paul, Minn. (1960) 

Holmes, Caroline G., Public School Libraries, 
Board of Education, Columbus, Ohio (1959) 
Miller, Ingrid O., Edina-Morningside High School, 
5701 Normandale Road, Minneapolis, Minn, (1958) 
Moss, Margaret, Public School Libraries, Madison, 
Wis. (1960) 

Morgan, Elizabeth Lee, Alta Vista Junior High 
School, 105 W. Hagerman, Carlsbad, N.M. (1958) 
Paddock, Beatrice, Wichita High School West, 
820 S. Osage, Wichita, Kan. (1958) . 

Robinson, Mrs. Carrie C., State Department of 
Education, Montgomery, Ala. (1957) 

Thornton, Evelyn C., Wardlaw Junior High School, 
1426 N. Quincy St., Arlington, Va. (1958 
Whitenack, Carolyn I., School of Library Science, 
Purdue University, West Lafayette, Ind. (1959) 


Association of College and Reference Libraries 


Armstrong, Clifford R., State College Libraries, 
Pullman, Wash. (1957) 

Bennett, Fleming, University of Arizona Library, 
Tucson (1958) 

Branscomb, Lewis C., Ohio State University Li- 
braries, Columbus (1957) 

Brubaker, H. S., Lawrence College Library, Ap- 
pleton, Wis. (1960) 

Craft, Irene L., Oregon State College Library, 
Corvallis (1957) А 
Crosland, Mrs. Dorothy M., Georgia Institute of 
Technology, Atlanta (1958) 

Daniels, Marietta, Pan American Union Library, 
Washington, D.C. (1960) 

Fayer, Mrs. Margaret W., Middlebury College Li- 
bary, Middlebury, Vt. (1958) 

Heintz, Edward C., Kenyon College Library, 
Gambier, Ohio (1957) 

Hintz, Carl W., University of Oregon Library, 
Eugene (1958) 

Hirsch, Felix E., State Teachers College Library, 
Trenton, N.J. (1957) 

Jenkins, Mrs. Frances B., University of Illinois 
Library School, Urbana (1957) 

Kelley, David Otis, University of New Mexico 
Library, Albuquerque (1957) 

McAnally, Arthur M., University of Oklahoma 
Libraries, Norman (1957) 

Ottemiller, John H., Yale University Library, New 
Haven, Conn. (1958) 

Pierce, Helen Frances, Modesto Junior College 
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Library, Modesto, Calif. (1960) 
Powell, Donald M., University of Arizona Library, 
Tucson (1959) 
Stallings, H. Dean, North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege Library, Fargo (1958) 
tone, Elizabeth Opal, Southern Illinois University 
ibrary, Carbondale, Ill. (1960) 
Towne, Jackson E., Michigan State College Li- 
brary, East Lansing (1959) 
Winchell, Constance M., Columbia University Li- 
brary, New York, N.Y. (1959) 
Wright, Walter W., University of Pennsylvania 
Library, Philadelphia (1959) 


Association of Young People's Librarians 


Boyd, Mrs. Doris J., 1814 68rd St., Des Moines, ` 


Iowa (1959) 

Eagle, Opal C., Public Library, St. Louis, Mo. 
(1960) i 

Hunt, Hannah, School of Library Science, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio (1959) 
Slocum, Grace P., Public Library, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
(1958) 

Watts, Mrs. Doris Ryder, Public Library, Long 
Beach, Calif. (1957) 


Cataloging and. Classification Division 


Bassam, Bertha, University of Toronto Library 
School, Toronto, Ont. (1959) 

Drewry, Virginia, Library Division, State Depart- 
'ment of Education, Atlanta, Ga. (1958) 

Dunkin, Paul, Folger Shakespeare Library, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. (1957) 

Harman, Marian, University of Illinois Library, 
Urbana (1958) 

Hasting, Eleanor R., National Library of Medicine, 
Washington, D.C. (1960) 

Hummel, Ray O., Jr., State Library, Richmond, 
Va. (1959) 

Jones, J. Elias, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 
(1960) 

Oldfather, Margaret, Ohio State University Li- 
braries, Columbus, Ohio (1960) 

Rodell, Mrs. Elizabeth, Rice Institute Library, 
Houston, Tex. (1957) 

Schley, Ruth, Washington University Libraries, 
St. Louis 5, Mo. (1959) 

Seely, Mary Louise, Board of Education, Los 
Angeles, Calif. (1959) 


Thompson, Nina, H. W. Wilson Company, 958' 


University Ave., New York, N.Y. (1959) 


Children’s Library Association 


Jinnette, Isabella, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Md. (1959) 

Johnson, Elizabeth, Public Library, Lynn, Mass. 
(1958) 

Long, Harriet G., School of Library Science, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
(1958) 

Moody, Barbara, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, Md. (1957), 
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Rankin, Marjorie B., Public Library, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. (1959) 

Sullivan, Frances A. Public Library, Wichita, 
Kan. (1957) І 

Thomson, Jean, Public Libraries, Toronto, Ont., 
Can. (1958) 

Wentroth, Mary Ann, Public Library, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. (1959) 


Hospital Libraries Division 


Forward, Alice Elizabeth, Maybury Sanatorium 
Branch Wayne County Public Library, Northville, 
Mich. (1959) 

Lucioli, Clara Elizabeth, Hospital and Judd Fund 
Division, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. (1957) 


Library Education Division 


Wedemeyer, Josephine A., University of Maryland 
Library, College Park, Md. (1959) 


Public Libraries Division 


Baily, Harold. J., 165 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
(1957) 

Bryan, James E., Public Library, Newark, N.J. 
(1959) 

Deininger, Dorothy F., Special Services Division, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, U. S. Dept, of the 
Navy, Washington, D.C. (1959) 

Edge, Sigrid A., School of Library Science, Sim- 
mons College, Boston, Mass. (1960) 

Finger, Donna D., Public Library, Kansas City, 
Mo. (1959) | 
Hyatt, Ruth, Public Library, Fitchburg, Mass. 
(1959) 

Johnson, Mrs. Mildred Young, Bedens Brook Rd., 
Skillman, N.J. (1958) 

Johnston, Margaret, Haywood County Library, 
Waynesville, N.C. (1957) 

Lieberman, Iroing, School of Librarianship, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle. (1957) 

Lorenz, John G., State Library, Lansing, Mich. 


` (1960) 


Morhardt, Charles M., Public Library, Detroit 2, 
Mich. (1958) 

Mullen, Evelyn Day, State Public Library Service 
Division, Montgomery, Ala. (1960) 

Myer, Violet F., Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, Md. (1960) . 

Norris, Helen, Public Library, Indianapolis, Ind. 
(1958) 

Paine, Clarence S., Public Library, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. (1958) 

Peterson, Harry N., Public Library, Washington, 
D.C. (1959) | 
Putnam, Miriam, Memorial Hall Library, Andover, 
Mass. (1958) 

Rice, Mary Carter, Public Library, Austin, Tex. 


‚ (1959) 


Shapiro, Ruth, Public Library, Milwaukee, Wis. 
(1957) 

Smith, John E., Public Library, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. (1958) 
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Taylor, Nettie B., Library Extension Div., Dept. 
of Education, Baltimore, Md. (1958) 

Thompson, Mrs. Elsa S., Public Library, Albu- 
querque, N.M. (1958) 

Vainstein, Rose, Public Library, Gary, Ind. (1960) 
Van Horne, Bernard W., Library Association of 
Portland, Portland, Ore. (1960) 


Division Presidents 


Presidents of Divisions are members of the Council 
for the year of their presidencies, and Ње presi- 
dents-elect are their alternates, effective follow- 
ing the 1957 annual conference, according to. the 
Bylaws Art. IV, Sec. 2 (с). For presidents of divi- 
sions, see this issue of the ALA Bulletin, pp. 727- 
750. i 


Executive Board 


The Executive Board, consisting of the officers of 
the Association, the immediate past president, and 
eight members elected by Council from its mem- 
bership, are members of the Council as provided 
by the Constitution Art. VII, Sec, 1; Art. VIII, 
Sec. 1; Bylaws Art. III, Sec. 6 (b); Art. IV, Sec. 
1 (b) The Executive Secretary is without vote, 
and the presiding officer of the Council may vote 
only in case of a tie. For a list of Executive Board 
members see this issue of the ALA Bulletin, p. 
705. 


Also Councilors without Privilege of Vote 


According to the Bylaws Art. IV, Sec. 2 (d), chair- 
men of ALA committees, past presidents of the 
Association, and one representative of each affili- 
ated organization, as such, shall be members of the 
Council without privilege of vote. For chairmen 
of committees, see this issue of the ALA Bulletin, 
pp. 711-725. 


Selected by Affiliated Organizations 
Each affiliated organization shall be entitled to 
one Councilor, 
American Association of Law Libraries 
Roalfe, William R., Gary Library, Northwestern 
University, Chicago, Ill. (1957) 
American Merchant Marine Library Association 
Bollman, William P., III, 45 Broadway, New York 
6, N.Y. (1960) i 
American Theological Library Association 
Schmitt, Calvin H., McCormick Theological Semi- 
nary, 2830 N. Halsted St., Chicago 14, Ill. (1960) 
Association of American Library Schools 
Hayner, C. Irene, Library School, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. (1958) 
Association of Research Libraries 


David, Charles W., Longwood Library, Kennett 
Square, Pa. (1957) 
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Canadian Library Association 


Harlow, Neal В., University of British Columbia 
Library, Vancouver, B.C. (1958) 


Cuban Library Association 


Guerra, Ana, Juan В. Zayas, No. 319, Vibora, 
Habana, Cuba (1958) 


Music Library Association 


Ferguson, Mrs. Ruth, School of Music Library, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. (1960) 


National Association of State Libraries 


Sherwood, Grace M., State Library, Providence, 
R.I. (1959) 


Theatre Library Association 


Freedley, George, New York Public Library, N.Y. 
(1957) 


Past Presidents of the Association 


Brown, Charles Harvey, Iowa State College Li- 
brary, Ames 

Compton, Charles H., Parkedge Hotel, St. Louis 
8, Mo. 

Culver, Essae Martha, State Library, Baton Rouge, 
La : 


А Downs, Robert B., University of Illinois Library 


and Library School, Urbana 

Eastman, Linda A., 2160 Chatfield Dr., Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio ў | 

Fyan, Mrs. Loleta D., State Library, Lansing, 
Mich. 

Graham, Clarence R., Free Public Library, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Hadley, Chalmers, Box 716, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Lord, Milton E., Public Library, Boston 17, Mass. 
Ludington, Flora B., Williston Library, Mt. Holy- 
oke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Lydenberg, Harry Miller, 118 E. Avondale, 
Greensboro, N.C. 

McDiarmid, Errett Weir, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14 

Metcalf, Keyes D., 68 Fairmont St., Belmont 78, 
Mass, 

Mumford, L. Quincy, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

Munn, Ralph, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rice, Paul North, 159 High Street, Middletown, 
Conn. - 

Richards, John S., Public Library, Seattle, Wash. 
Rothrock, Mary U., 8740 Kingston Pike, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Ulveling, Ralph A., Public Library, Detroit 2, 
Mich. 

Vitz, Carl, 818 Dunare Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Warren, Althea H., 1849 Campus Rd., Los Angeles 
41, Calif. 

Wilson, Louis Round, 201 Caldwell Hall, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

Wyer, Malcolm Glenn, 2280 Ash St, Denver 7, 
Colo. 
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COMMITTEES AND BOARDS, 1956-57 


Organization and Duties 


(For Joint Committees see page 722) 


The information which follows combines informa- 
tion on the committee and board structure as of 
the period following the Miami Beach Conference 
as established at that time by the Council and in- 
dicates the further structural changes that will 
become effective January 1, 1957 as a result of 
continuing reorganization growing out of the 
Management Survey. 

The committee and board structure will undergo 
further changes in 1957, beginning on January 1 
when the revised constitution and bylaws go into 
effect. Some changes will take place immediately 
on January 1; some will need to wait upon other 
organizational changes. 

Groups charged with functions which will be 
transferred or dispersed to other units on Janu 
1 or later, are indicated by a dagger (f) and the 
new or future locations indicated. All present 
boards become standing committees on January 
1, 1957, with the exception of the Executive 
Board. Names of standing committees are pre- 
ceded by an asterisk (*). 

Members of standing committees are appointed 
for two-year terms; members of special commit- 
tees for one-year terms. The year following the 
name of the member indicates the year of expira- 
tion of term. The committee year ends August 31 
for all committees with the exception of commit- 
tees made up of association officers (Appointments, 
Conference Program, Program Evaluation and 
Budget) for which the year ends with the adjourn- 
ment of the Annual Conference and change of 
officers, 

See Bylaw Article IX. 


*Accreditation 
Created by ALA Council, June 21, 1956. 

To be responsible for the execution of the 
accreditation program of the American Library 
Association, 

Harold Lancour, University of Illinois Library 

School, Urbana (1957), chairman; Nancy Jane 

Day (1957); Margaret I. Rufsvold (1958); Rich- 
` ard. B. Sealock (1958); Eugene Н. Wilson (1958). 

ALA staff liaison: Robert L. Gitler (secretary). 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS IN 
LIBRARY ScrENCE 
To be appointed. 


*Acquisition of Library Materials, Board onf 
(To the Resources and Technical Services Divi- 
sion.) 
Created by ALA Council, July 13, 1951. 
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To (A) Coordinate acquisitional activities within 
the ALA: 

l. By referral of questions and problems to 
existing groups competent to respond. 

2. By establishment of committees for special 
purposes not adequately served by existing organi- 
zation. 

8. By maintaining a register of existing commit- 
tees and other groups engaged in acquisitional 
activities with definitions of their scope and pur- 

ose. 

5 4. By recommending to the appropriate con- 
trolling body desirable changes in the scope, pur- 
poses, and organization of committees or other 
bodies engaged in acquisitional activities to elimi- 
nate conflict or undesirable duplication of effort 
or enlarge the scope of activity to embrace addi- 
tional areas of responsibility where appropriate. 

(B) Serve as a liaison group between the ALA 
and its various acquisitional activities and other 
groups such as publishers and booksellers’ organi- 
zations outside the profession interested in library 
acquisitions: 

І. By serving as a clearinghouse for the referral 
of information and questions and problems to the 
appropriate group within or outside of the ALA. 

2. By establishment of special committees or ap- 
pointment of individuals to serve on joint com- 
mittees to work cooperatively with outside organi- 
zations on acquisitional problems when an appro- 
priate existing committee is unable to serve effec- 
tively the purposes desired. 

(C) Serve as a clearinghouse for acquisitional 
information (particularly cooperative enterprises) 
of all types of interest to libraries (but exclusive 
of participation in actual acquisition activities): 

l. By soliciting (not less frequently than an- 
nually and maintaining a file of reports of activi- 
ties of all groups working in the field of acquisi- 
tions. 

2. By publishing or promoting the publication 
at regular intervals of acquisitions information of 
value to librarians. ' 

(D) Undertake other appropriate responsibilities 
in the field of library acquisitions unless such 
responsibilities have been delegated by the Council 
or the Executive Board to some other group within 
the ALA. 

Edwin E. Williams, Harvard College Library, 

Cambridge, Mass, (1957), chairman; John E. 

Smith (1958); Robert Vosper (1957); Robert 

Wadsworth (1958); Mrs. Avis G. Zebker (1958). 

ALA staff liaison: David H. Clift. 
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Lonc-Term PERIODICAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE 


William Н. Kurth, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C., chairman; Wilmer H. Baatz; 
Gerald L. Ball; Stephen Ford; James W. Hen- 

' derson; Mrs. Dorothy B. Keller; Robert W. 
Wadsworth. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON REPRINTING 


J. N. Whitten, Cooper Union Library, New 
York, N.Y., chairman; Joseph Brewer; John Fall; 
Aaron Fessler; Alton Keller. 


*Adult Education Board] 


(To the Adult Education Division.) 

Created by ALA Council, 1926. 

To promote interest in adult education, and to 
report on activities and investigations in the field 
of adult education not definitely assigned to other 
boards and committees; to act in an advisory ca- 
pacity and as a clearinghouse; to undertake or 
assist in library projects of adult education, to co- 
operate with national and regional organizations 
whose programs include phases of adult educa- 
tion. 


Lucile Nix, chief library consultant, State De- . 


partment of Education, Atlanta, Ga. (1958), 
chairman; John M. Connor (1958); Fern Long 
(1958); Edmon Low (1957); Amy Winslow 
(1957). ALA staff liaison: Grace T. Stevenson, 
assisted by Ruth Warncke. 


ALA Council Nominating Committee 


Created by ALA Council, June 21, 1956. 
Provided for in the Bylaws, Article III, Sec. 6a 
& b. 
Eleanor Plain, Public Library, Aurora, Ill, 
chairman; Harlan C. Brown; Mrs. Alice Brooks 
McGuire. ALA staff liaison; Cora M. Beatty. 


ALA Nominating Committee 


Provided for in the Bylaws. 
Foster E. Mohrhardt, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Library, Washington 925, D.C., 
chairman; J. Richard Blanchard; Nancy Jane 
Day; William H. Hyde, Jr.; Margaret C. Scog- 
gin; Mildred S. Young. ALA staff liaison: Cora 
M. Beatty. 


ALA Publishing 


Created by Council, June 21, 1956, 

Provided for in the Bylaws, Article III. 

The Executive Board shall administer all pub- 
lishing activities of the Association. It shall ap- 
point an Advisory Committee on Publishing to be 
comprised of five members of the Association, who 
are not employees thereof, to advise the Execu- 
tive Board on the Association’s publishing program 
and operation. The Advisory Committee on Pub- 
lishing shall appoint a committee to serve as an 
Editorial Subcommittee consisting of at least five 
members of the Association, the chairman of which 
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shall be a member of the Advisory Committee on 
Publishing. The Executive Board shall make an 
annual report to the Association on its publishing 
activities. 

NOTE: The Editorial Committee, is acting as a 
subcommittee of the ALA Publishing Committee 
for 1956-57 or until Council revises the Constie 
tutional provisions for that committee and dis- 
continues it, See Editorial Committee. 


Ankara Library School, Advisory 


Flora B. Ludington, Mount Holyoke College Li- 
brary, South Hadley, Mass., chairman; Douglas 
Bryant; Jack Dalton; Robert B. Downs. ALA 
staff liaison: David H. Clift and L. M. Weins. 


Appointments 


Created by the ALA Council, June 21, 1956. 
Provided for in the Bylaws, Article IX, Sec. 
La). ] 


Lucile M. Morsch, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., chairman; Mary V. Gaver; 
Jane S. McClure; Mrs. Florrinell Morton; 
Maud І. Moseley; Margaret O'Toole; Arthur 
Parsons; Mrs. Charlemae Rollins; Eileen Thorn- 
ton. ALA staff liaison: David H. Clift and 
Grace T. Stevenson. 


*Archives and Libraries] 


(Functions to be dispersed among the appropriate 
divisions.) 
Created October, 1985. 
'To consider matters of common interest to 
archivists and librarians. 
Jacqueline P. Bull, University of Kentucky Li- 
brary, Lexington (1957), chairman; Donald 
Cameron (1958); Andrew Horn (1957); Willard 
E. Ireland (1957). ALA staff liaison: To be 
appointed. í 


*Audio-Visual 


Created by Council, June 21, 1956, to replace the 
Audio-Visual Board. 

To study and promote the use of all media and 
materials of an audio-visual nature as they are 
related to libraries. To cooperate with other 
agencies having similar functions. 

Raynard Coe Swank, Stanford University Li- 

braries, Stanford, Calif, (1958), chairman; Vivian 

Cazayoux (1957); Clarence R. Graham (1957); 

Ruth Hewitt Hamilton (1958); Violet Myer 

(1958); C. Walter Stone (1958). ALA staff 

liaison: Grace T. Stevenson, assisted by Phyllis 

Maggeroli. 


*Awards 


Created by Council, June 21, 1956, to replace the 
Awards Board. 

To be responsible for recommendations on all 
policies relating to awards to be made or spon- 
sored by ALA. The committee shall review peri- 
odically the appropriateness of existing awards; 
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shall recommend modification, elimination, or sus- 
pension of existing awards, and shall make recom- 
mendations with respect to all new awards pro- 
posed, The committee shall coordinate the work 
of juries, appointed to select recipients of general 
ALA awards, arrange for the presentation of these 
wards, and shall coordinate the awards programs 
of the various ALA divisions. . 
Robert E. Scudder, Free Library, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (1958), chairman; Marietta Daniels (1957); 
Wyman Parker (1958); Mrs. Frances Lander 
Spain (1958); Mrs. Helen E. Wessells (1957). 
ALA staff liaison: David H. Clift. 


Subcommittees: 


E.P. DurroN-JouN MACRAE AWARD 

Award established in 1952. An award of 
$1000 to be made annually by the ALA for 
advanced study in the field of library work 
for children and young people, donated to 
ALA by the E. P. Dutton Company in 1952 
as part of the centennial celebration of the 
Company. To consist of five members, shall 
include representatives from AASL, AYPL, 
CLA and LED. To prepare, and revise as 
needed, the specifications for the award; to 
publicize it through appropriate channels; to 
set up the procedure for inviting and evaluat- 
ing candidates; to carry through the selection 
procedure; to notify the ALA Executive Sec- 
retary of the winner for official announcement 
from the ALA Headquarters Office. 


Nancy Jane Day, supervisor, Library Services, 
State Department of Education, Columbia, 
S.C., chairman; Jesse Boyd; Mrs. Irene Gul- 
lette; Jane Darrah; Jane McClure. ALA staff 
liaison: Mildred L. Batchelder, Executive Sec- 
retary to AASL, and Robert L. Gitler. 


GROLIER Society, INC., AWARD 


Award established in 1958, to be made to the 
librarian in a community or in a school who 
had made an unusual contribution to the 
stimulation and guidance of reading by chil- 
dren and young people, consisting of an ap- 
propriate scroll or plaque plus $500. The 
Executive Board in accepting the award rec- 
ommended that the Award be given for out- 
standing work with children and young 
people through high school age, and that the 
Award be given for continued service or in 
recognition of one particular contribution of 
lasting value. The committee to consist of 
representatives from each of the divisions con- 
cerned, AASL, AYPL, CLA and one member 
representing the ALA Awards Committee to 
serve as chairman. 

Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, New York Public 
Library, New York 18, N.Y., chairman; 
Eleanor Kidder; Dora L. Hay; Sue Hefley; 
Vera Schott. ALA staff liaison: Mildred L. 
Batchelder and Executive Secretary to AASL. 
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*Bibliography, Board on] 
(To Library Reference Services Division.) 

Created by ALA Council, June 25, 1954. 

To synthesize the various elements involved in 
bibliography into a dynamic force for improve- 
ment of bibliographical work of all types and on 
all levels, as they relate to library services, scholar- 
ship, information and services in business and in- 
dustry, and all other facets of intellectual and in- 
dustrial affairs. 

To appraise the present state of bibliography 
and to promote study and research into the prob- 
lems of critical bibliography, systematic bibliog- 
raphy and documentation (the gene ron of 
ideas, including the mechanical handling and 
transmission of ideas). 

To cooperate with other committees and boards 
of the ALA and other agencies within and out- 
side the library field, so as to focus thought on the 
solution of bibliographical problems, both national 
and international, and to contribute to the im- 
proved communication of information through 
bibliographical and documentation techniques. 

Edwin B. Colburn, H. W. Wilson Company, 

958 University Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

(1957), chairman; Cecil Byrd (1957); Rudolph 

Hirsch (1957); Mrs. Frances B. Jenkins (1957); 

Paul Kruse (1957). ALA staff liaison: Mrs. 

Orcena Mahoney. i 


*Blind Work witht 


(Functions to be dispersed among the appropri- 
ate divisions.) 

Created by Council, 1923. 

To report on conditions and accomplishments 
of libraries for the blind and other matters of 
interest in connection therewith, and to encourage 
the establishment of such libraries and the publica- 
tion of books in braille and the preparation of 
talking books. 

Walter Kaiser, Wayne County Public Library, 

Detroit, Mich. (1958), chairman; Charles Gal- 

lozzi (1958); Raymond A. Harris (1957); Helen 

Johns (1957); Mildred L. Methven (1957); Eliza- 

beth M. Shaw (1958); Ann Willson (1957). 

ALA staff liaison: To be appointed. 


*Boards and Committees 


(Discontinued June 21, 1956; see Committee on 
Organization.) 


*Bookbinding 


Created by Council, June 21, 1956, to replace the 
Board on Bookbinding for Libraries. 

To conduct and encourage studies, research and 
discussion of binding for libraries; to advise and 
assist the library profession on library binding; to, 
cooperate with library binders and their organiza- 
tions in attempts to reach solutions to library 
binding problems; to make recommendations to 
Council for revision of ALA library binding speci- 
fications as needed. : 
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Paul Howard, U. S. Department of the Interior 
Library, Washington, D.C. (1958), chairman; 
John Dawson (1957) L. E. Hertzberg (1957); 
Helen D. Hutchinson (1958); Frank L. Schick 
(1958); John Stratton (1957). ALA staff liaison: 
Edna Vanek and David H. Clift. 


Budget 


(Suspended until January 1, 1957, at which time 
it will be discontinued; see Program Evaluation 
and Budget Committee.) 


*Buildingst 


(To ‘Library Administration Division.) 

Created by Council as Library Architecture and 
Building Planning Committee in 1982. 

To consist of a chairman and an architect, each 
of whom to be appointed; the chairman of the 
Buildings Committee of each of the Divisions; 
and the chairman of the ALA Equipment Com- 
mittee. 

To gather and to make available information 
on the related problems of architecture and build- 
ing planning for libraries, including special prob- 
lems of furniture and equipment, lighting, color, 
and ventilation. 

To coordinate the activities of the Building 
Committees of the Divisions and to represent the 
ALA in general matters. 

Jerrold Orne, Maxwell Air Force Base Libraries, 

Montgomery, Ala. (1958), chairman; J.. Russell 

Baily (1958); Forrest Carhart, Jr., chairman, 

Equipment Committee; AASL: M. Bernice 

Wiess; ACRL: Donald Cameron; HILD: Cath- 

arine Heinz; DLCYP: Mrs. Laura Pardee; PLD: 

Keith Doms. ALA staff liaison: To be ap- 

pointed. 


Citation of Trustees, Jury onf 


(To Public Libraries Division.) 

Created by Council, May, 1940, on the recom- 
mendation of the Trustees Section as follows: 

"Whereas, Awards are being made by the 
American Library Association to librarians for dis- 
tinguished service, and 

Whereas, Without financial reward, some 80,000 
library trustees throughout the land give of their 
time and thought voluntarily to the cause of library 
service, and many trustees look upon their library 
work as their opportunity for genuine public serv- 
ice; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Council of the American 
Library Association adopt a plan to give national 
recognition to meritorious achievements through 
citation of outstanding library trustees," under the 
following conditions: 

l. That two library trustees be cited for dis- 
tinguished service each year. 

2. That the citations be made annually at a 
general session of the American Library Asso- 
ciation; 
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8. That'equal consideration be given to trustees 
of small and large libraries; , ‘ i 

4. That the jury take into consideration state 
or national library activities as well as service to 
the local library; . 

5. That citations be limited to trustees in actual 
service during at least part of the calender year, 
preceding the conference at which the award is 
made; 

8. That recommendations for citations may be 
submitted by any library board, individual library 
trustee, state library extension agency, state li- 
brary association, or state trustee organization, or 
by the Trustees Section of the Public Libraries 
Division of the American Library Association, and 
that recommendations must be accompanied by a 


. full record of the candidates’ achievements; 


7. 'That recommendations must be received by 
December 1 to be considered for citations at the 
next annual meeting; 

8. That the Executive Board of the ALA appoint 
a special jury on citation of trustees to include 
three trustees nominated by the Trustees Section 
of the Public Libraries Division, one state library 
extension worker, and one librarian of a city or 
county public library; 

9. That the jury be authorized to make no cita- 
tions in any given year when, in its opinion, no 
sufficiently outstanding achievement is brought to 
its attention; or that it be authorized to make 
only one citation. 

Jerome Cushman, Public Library, Salina, Kan., 

chairman; Hazel Warren; James McCain; Carl 

H. Read; Mrs. George R. Wallace. ALA staff 

liaison: Mrs. Dorothy K. Smith. 


Committee Appointments 
(Discontinued June 21, 1956; see Appointments.) 


Conference Program 


Created by Council, June 21, 1956 to replace the 
Program Committee. . 

To consist of the president, the first vice-presi- 
dent, the presidents of the divisions, the executive 
secretary of the Association together with such 
other members as the committee may wish to add 
to its members. . 

To plan programs for the general sessions of 
the annual conferences; to insure, insofar as prac- 
ticable, that the content of all program 1neetings 
of the divisions, sections, round tables and com- 
mittees, together with the general sessions, present 
an integrated conference program with a mini- 
mum of duplication. 

Ralph R. Shaw, Graduate School of Library 

Service, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 

"E chairman; Margaret W. Ayrault (DCC); 

Lillian Batchelor (AASL) David Н. Clift; 

John T. Eastlick (PLD); Jane Ellstrom (AYPL); 

Margaret C. Hannigan (HILD); Lucile M. 

Morsch; Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton (LED); 

Louis M. Nourse; Robert W. Orr (ACRL); Rev. 

Stephen M. Pronko; Margaret C. Scoggin’ 
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(DLCYP); Richard B. Sealock; Joseph Ship- 
man; Mariah C. Young (CLA). 


*Constitution and Bylaws 


To consider amendments to the Constitution and 
Bylawg and to make recommendations to the As- 
sociation in accordance with the provisions of 
Articles XI and XII of the Constitution. 

Ralph T. Esterquest, Midwest Inter-Library 

Center, 5721 Cottage Grove, Chicago, Ill. (1958), 

chairman; Benjamin Custer (1958); John East- 

lick (1957); William T. O'Rourke (1958); Donald 

Thompson (1958); Stanley West (1958). ALA 

staff liaison: Cora M. Beatty and David H. Clift. 


Council Apportionment 


Created by Council June 21, 1956, for special 
purposes recommended by the Steering Commit- 
tee on Implementation of the Management Survey; 
also юна for in Bylaw Article ГУ, Sec. 1(е). 
Council directed that the President appoint a 
committee of Council members to apportion 48 
memberships on the Council for nominations of 
candidates by the various divisions, the apportion- 
ment to be made on the basis of the anticipated 
divisional memberships indicated by the returns 
to the questionnaire sent to ALA members in 
March, and that this committee report to the ALA 
Nominating Committee within 30 days. 
Herman Fussler, University of Chicago Library, 
Chicago 37, Ill, chairman; Gertrude Gscheidle; 
Carolyn Whitenack. ALA staff liaison: David 
H. Clift. 


*Coordinating Committee for the Library Services Act] 


(To Public Libraries Division.) 

Created July, 1956, by Board of Directors of 
Public Libraries Division and approved by the 
Executive Board as an ALA Committee. 

To coordinate the activities and programs of 
ALA in the implementation and promotion of the 
Library Services Act with particular emphasis on 
the following: (1) Work with and assist the U.S. 
Office of Education in all phases of the program, 
particularly at the beginning in the recruitment of 
personnel for the Office and in the program for 
the first regional conference; (2) Stimulate and 
coordinate the interests and efforts of the divisions 
and other units within ALA insofar as this pro- 
gram is concerned; (8) Arrange for state and na- 
tional studies covering development and evalua- 
tion of the program; and (4) Make periodic re- 
ports to the Association. 

Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, Michigan State Library, 

Lansing, chairman; Mary Nelson Bates; Ralph 

Blasingame; George W. Coen; Sallie J. Farrell; 

Mary W. Gaver; Alta Parks. ALA staff liaison: 

Julia D. Bennett and Grace T. Stevenson, and 

Executive Secretary, PLD. 


*Copying Methods 
Created by Council June 21, 1956, to replace the 
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1956 


Committee on Photo-Duplication an Multiple 
Copying Methods. 

To maintain a continuing survey of technical 
improvements and new techniques in photo-dupli- 
cation and other copying methods; to make recom- 
mendations to the library world for the application 
of these improvements and new techniques. 

William R. Hawken, University of California 

Library, Berkeley (1957), chairman; Hubbard 

Ballou (1958); Jane Culler (1957); Henry L. 

Flemer (1958); Viola Gustafson (1958); Donald 

Hunter (1957); Sarah D. Jones (1957); Rolland 

E. Stevens (1957); David C. Weber (1958). 

ALA staff liaison: Samray Smith. 


Council Credentials 


Created by Council, December, 1941. 

To consider problems of Council membership 
as they arise in connection with representatives 
in attendance at meetings of the Council; to re- 
port to Council in cases when the recommendation 
of the committee is disputed. 

Arna Bontemps, Fisk University Library, Nash- 

ville, Tenn., chairman; Dorothy E. Cole; Paul 

Dunkin. 


*Divisional Relations 


(Discontinued June 21, 1956.) 


*E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award 
(See Subcommittees of Awards Committee.) 


*Editorial 


Provided for in Bylaw Article VIII, Sec. 1. 

To advise the Executive Board on material for 
publication, (Now acting as a subcommittee of 
the ALA Publishing Committee.) 

Lester E. Asheim, University of Chicago Gradu- 

ate Library School, Chicago 37, Ill. (1957), chair- 

man; Dorothy Curtiss (1957); Mrs. Marion E. 

Hawes (1957); Elizabeth Homer Morton (cor- 

responding member as executive secretary of 

the Canadian Library Association); Rosemary 

Livsey (1958); Thurston Taylor (1958), ALA 

staff liaison: Mrs. Pauline J. Love, assisted by 

Mrs. Florence Leech Simmons. 


*Education for Librarianship, Board on] 


(Accreditation functions transferred June 21, 1956, 
to the Accreditation Committee; other functions to 
LED and LAD.) i 

Created by Council, 1924. 

To: a. Study library service and its changing 
needs and promote the further development of 
education for librarianship. 

b. Investigate the extent to which existing agen- 
cies meet the needs of the profession. 

c. Formulate for the approval of the Council 
minimum standards for library schools, for sum- 
mer library courses, for courses on school library 
work in normal schools and teachers colleges, for 
training and apprentice classes, for correspondence 
and extension courses, and for such other educa- 
tional agencies as may arise. 
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d. Classify these agencies in accordance with 
the standards thus adopted. 

' e, Publish annually a list of the accredited agen- 
cies. 

f. Plan for the correlation of the work offered 
by the agencies, so that a unified system of educa- 
tion for librarianship may be developed. 

g. Establish throughout the different agencies 
a uniform system of credits consistent with colle- 
giate practice. 

h. Assign to the technical terms used in library 
education meanings which will promote accurate 
and uniform application. 

i. Establish close relations with other bodies 
having similar purposes. 

j Serve in an advisory capacity in regard to 
grants of funds for library education. 

k. Serve in any other matters which would fall 
logically within the functions of the board. 

1. Collect and disseminate information regard- 
ing grants available for librarians and encourage 
schools and organizations to create funds from 
which such grants may be made. 

m. Recruiting for librarianship. 

Nore: Accreditation Committee assuming func- 
tions not yet transferred to divisions until such 
transfer is made. 


Election 


Provided in the Bylaws, Article III, Sec. 4(a) and 
(b), and Sec. 5. 

Wayne Hartwell, V. E. Compton and Company 

Library, Chicago, Ill, chairman; Ian Thom; 

Mrs. Jane Strable. ALA staff liaison: Cora M. 

Beatty. 

*Equipment] 
(To Library Administration Division.) 

Created by the Executive Board, June 27, 1931, 
then as the Library Equipment and Appliances 
Committee, 

To gather and to make available information 
on library equipment and appliances and to sug- 
gest the invention and manufacture of new equip- 
ment needed by libraries, and related activities. 
The chairman to be a member of the Committee 
on Buildings. 

Forrest Carhart, Jr, U. S. Air Force Library, 

Denver, Colo. (1957), chairman; Harry Bach 

(1958); J. Archer Eggen (1957); Theodore Ep- 

stein (1958); Wirt Fairman (1958); Arthur 

Kirkby (1957); David K. Maxfield (1957); How- 

ard Rowe (1957). 


*Federal Relations] 


(To Library Administration Division.) 

Created by Council, 1923. 

To consider all matters involving federal, legis- 
lative or governmental action affecting libraries, 
not specifically assigned to other boards and com- 
mittees, to watch federal legislation for matters 
which affect libraries, to further legislation in 
Congress, to protest any undesirable legislation 
proposed, to seek rulings and interpretations of 
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laws and regulations, and to represent the ALA 

before the federal government when necessary. 
Roger H. McDonough, State Library, Trenton, 
N.J. (1958), chairman; Mrs. Elizabeth House 
Hughey (1958); Germaine Krettek (1958); Edmon 
Low (1958) Virginia McJenkin (1958). ALA 
staff liaison: Julia D. Bennett, assisted b$ 
David H. Clift. | 


Federal-State Relations 
(Discontinued, February, 1956.) 


*Finance 


(Suspended until January 1, 1957, at which time 
it will be discontinued; see Program Evaluation 
and Budget Committee.) 


*Friends of Libraries] 


Created by Council, 1929. 

To encourage the organization of citizen groups 
for the cultivation of citizen interest, support, and 
understanding of library services and needs, and 
to consider and recommend ways and means of 
correlating and developing the interest of such 
groups in the library. 

Lawrence Thompson, University of Kentucky 

Libraries, Lexington (1958), chairman; H. G. 

Bousfield (1957); Edgar H. Brinton (1958); Jean 

Cochran (1957); Mrs. Gretchen Conduitte 

(1958); Ernest Doerschuk (1957); Margie M. 

Helm (1958) Lawrence Heyl (1957); William 

Holman (1958); Mrs. C. C. Jennings (1958); Mrs. 

John Leddy Jones (1957); Kenneth J. La Budde 

(1957); Roberta McBride (1958); Mrs. Fred 

Martin (1958); Mrs. Anna B. Meyers (1957); 

Bayard Schieffelin (1957); Joseph Shipman 

(1958); Mrs. Max Suter (1958); Rose Vainstein 

(1958); Mrs. Lillian C. Van Mater (1957); Dr. 

Marshall Wingfield (1958). ALA staff liaison: 

Mrs. Dorothy K. Smith. 


Grolier Society, Inc., Award 
(See Subcommittees of Awards Committee.) 


Institution Librariesf 


(To Hospital and Institution Libraries Division.) 

Created, 1923. 

To promote organized library service in institu- 
tions other than hospitals, especially in correctional 
institutions and those for dependent and neglected 
children and to render all possible aid in promot- 
ing such service. 

Nettie Bancroft Taylor, Library Extension Di- 

vision, State Department of Education, Balti- 

more, Md. (1957), chairman; Genevieve Casey 

(1958); Marie C. Goodman (1958); Iva Hardin 

(1957); David Kantor (1958); Aune E. Martin 

(1957). ALA staff liaison: Julia D. Bennett. 


*|nsurance for Libraries] 


(To Library Administration Division.) 
Authorized by Council, 1929. 
To study and report on liability, compensation 
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and property coverage (tangible and intangible) for 
ee ed their кш. including nA boiler 
explosion, windstorm, fidelity, burglary, war, work- 
men’s compensation, and auto liability. 
Charles W. Mixer, Columbia University Library, 
New York 27, N.Y. (1958), chairman; Frederick 
e Arnold (1958); Mark L. Crum (1957); Dorothy 
Hiatt (1957); Forrest L. Mills (1957); Esther 
Piercy (1958); H. Dean Stallings (1957); Walter 
W. Wright (1958). ALA staff liaison: Hazel B. 
Timmerman. 


*|ntellectual Freedom 


Created by Council, May, 1940. 

'To recommend such steps as may be necessary 
to safeguard the rights of library users in ac- 
cordance with the Bill of Rights of the United 
States and the Library Bill of Rights as adopted 
by the Council. 

Robert B. Downs, University of Illinois Library, 

Urbana (1958), chairman; William S. Dix (1957); 

John D. Henderson (1957); Rev. James J. Kor- 

tendick (1957); Dan Lacy (1958); Flora B. 

Ludington (1958); Lowell Martin (1958); Rich- 

ard W. Morin (1957); Rutherford vi s (1958); 

Louis S. Shores (1957); Mildred T. Stibitz (1957); 

Leslie W. Dunlap (1957), secretary. ALA staff 

liaison: David H. Clift, assisted by Mildred L. 

Batchelder. 


*Intercultural Action} 
(Funetions to be dispersed among the appropriate 
divisions.) 

Created 1923, as Committee on Work with For- 
eign Born. 

Through books and reading services, to further 
mutual understanding among cultural groups, of 
their life, literature, and aesthetic experience, as 
reflected in creative work; emphasize the unity, 
as persons, of diverse races; strengthen public 
understanding of the aims and work of the Ünited 
Nations, especially UNESCO; encourage the spread 
of information on race, group dynamics, and tech- 
niques for joint action, as a contribution to the 
right handling of potential violence in areas of 
racial friction. : 

Jerome Cushman, Public Library, Salina, Kan. 

(1957), chairman; Elliott Hardaway (1957); Kate 

Kolish (1958); Irving Lieberman (1957); Ed- 


ward Locke (1958); Margaret Poarch (1957); ` 


Leslie I. Poste (1958); William R. Roalfe (1957); 
Mrs. Charlemae Rollins (1957); Anne M. Smith 
(1957); Janet Stevens (1958), ALA staff liaison: 
Grace T. Stevenson. 


*International Relations 
Created by Council June 21, 1956, to replace the 
International Relations Board. 

To promote the exchange of librarians between 
this and other countries; to encourage and facili- 
tate the use of library and bibliographic tech- 
niques and knowledge throughout the world; to 
assist in the exchange of professional information, 
ideas and literature between this and other coun- 
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tries; to coordinate the activities of other units of 
the Ássóciation within this field. 

William S. Dix, Princeton University Libraries, 

Princeton, N.]. (1958), chairman; Douglas W. 

Bryant (1957); Verner Clapp (1958); Margaret 

C. Scoggin (1957); Theodore Waller (1958). 

ALA staff liaison: Jack Dalton and David H. 

Clift. 

*Library Legislation] 
(To Library Administration Division.) 

Created, 1923. 

To keep members and boards and committees 
informed about library legislation; to advise mem- 
bers and boards and committees in such legislative 
matters as are not under the jurisdiction of the 
executive officers or other boards or committees; 
and to compile, or cooperate in the compilation 
of, library laws. 

Harold S. Hacker, Public Library, Rochester, 

N.Y. (1958), chairman; Barbara Boyd (1957); 

Walter Brahm (1957); Roy M. Mersky (1958); 

Louise Nixon (1958), Eli Oboler (1958). ALA 

staff liaison: Mrs. Dorothy K. Smith. 


Management Survey, Council Steering Committee 
on Implementation of 


(Discontinued June 21, 1956.) 


Measurement and Guidance in Library Education and 
Professioríal Employment, Special Committee on 


(Discontinued February 2, 1956.) 


*Membership 
Created June 21, 1956, by the ALA Council, to 
replace the Membership Committee. 

To establish general policies and procedures for 
the solicitation of new ALA members and be 
responsible for the implementation thereof, in- 
cluding the coordination of similar activities of all 
units of the Association. 


GENERAL CHAIRMAN 


W. P. Kellam, University of Georgia Libraries, 
Athens, Ga. (1957). ; 


REGIONAL CHAIRMEN 


1. Mrs. Ruth Hale Gershevsky (1958), 9400 
Southeast 88rd St, Mercer Island, Wash.: . 
Wash. Ore, Ida, Utah, Mont, Wyo. 

2, Margaret M. Klausner (1958), Public Library, 
Stockton, Calif.: Calif., Ariz., Nev. 

3. James D. Meeks (1958), Public Library, Dallas, 
Tex.: N.M., Tex., Okla., Ark., La. 

4. Miss Clyde Smith (1947), Raney Library, Ra- 
leigh, N.C.: Va., N.C., S.C., Ga., Fla., Ala., 
Miss., Tenn., Ky. 

5. H. Dean Stallings (1958), N.D. Agricultural 
College Library, Fargo, N.D.: Minn., Ia., 
Mo., N.D., S.D., Neb., Kan., Colo. 

6. Mrs. Frances Briggs Jenkins (1957), Library 
School, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Il.: Wis., 
Ill., Ind. 

7. Frank N. Jones (1957), Ohio University Li- 
brary, Athens, Ohio: Mich., Ohio, W.Va. 
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8. Anita E. Welge (1958), U.S, Patent Office, 
Scientific Library, Washington, D.C.: Pa., 
Md., Del., D.C., N.J. 

9. Robert H. Deily (1957), State Library, Albany 
1, N.Y.: N.Y. State. 

10. Francis P. Allen (1958), University of Rhode 
Island Library, Kingston. Me., Vt, N.H., 
R.I., Conn., Mass. 

11. Virginia E. Murray (1957), McGill University 
Library School, Montreal, P.Q., Canada: 
Canada. 

12. Mrs. Eleanor H. Davis (1957), Library of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, T.H.: Hawaii. 


STATE, PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL CHAIRMEN 


Alabama: Mrs. Margaret H. Hughes (1958) 
Arizona: Donald M. Powell (1957) 
Arkansas: Mrs. Frances Neal (1957) 

California: 

Golden Empire District: David Kantor (1957) 

Golden Gate District: Elinor M. Alexander 
(1958) 

Southern District: William S. Geller (1958) 

. Mt. Shasta District: Esther L. Mardon (1958) 
Redwood District: William Н. Haverstock (1957) 
Yosemite District: James B. Maher (1958) 

Colorado: Florence І. Wilson (1957) 
Connecticut: Roberta K. Smith (1957) 
Delaware: Florence Kniffen (1957) 
` District of Columbia: Shirley Bystrom (1958) 
Florida: Clara E. Wendel (1957) 
Georgia: Georgia L. Thomas (1957) 
Idaho: Eli M. Oboler (1958) 
Illinois: 
State: Mrs. Kathryn Adams Devereaux (1957) 
Chicago: Katherine I. Duffey (1957) i 
Champaign-Urbana: Joyce Werner (1958) 
Indiana: 
State: Mary Jo Woods (1958) 
Northern District: Ruth E. Kellogg (1957) 
Central District: Dorothy Lawson (1957) 
Southern District: Adrienne M. Tirmenstein 
(1957) 


. Iowa: Elizabeth B. Hage (1958) 


Kansas: Ford A. Rockwell (1958) 

Kentucky: Mrs. Edna S. Miller (1957) 

Louisiana: Elizabeth Tarver (1957) 

Maine: Margaret Whalen (1957) 

Maryland: * m 

'. State: Sarah Е. Cockey (1957) 
Baltimore: Howard Hubbard. (1957) 

Massachusetts: i i 
State: Edith Snow (1957) 
Boston: Sarah M. Usher (1957). 
Cambridge: William Ernst (1957) 

Michigan: 
State: Katharine M. Stokes (1958) 
Detroit: Robert W. Armstrong (1957) 
Upper Penninsula: Taisto J. Niemi (1958) 

Minnesota: 
State: Maurine Hoffmann (1958) | 
Minneapolis: Robert Н. Simonds (1958) 
St. Paul: Elsie Baker (1957) 

Mississippi: Alice Collins (1957) 


ns 


Missouri: . 
State: Virginia Maddox (1958) e 
St. Louis: Mrs. Clara Webb (1957) 
Montana: Marguerita McDonald (1957) 
Nebraska: Charles E. Dalrymple, Jr. (1958) 
Nevada: Joseph F. Shubert (1958) 
New Hampshire: Mrs. Harriet А. Adams (4958) 
New Jersey: 
State: Mrs. Harriet F. Burdick (1958) 
Newark: Edward A. Temkin (1958) 


‚ New Mexico: James P. Dyke (1958) 


New York: : 
Buffalo: Richard T. Morris (1957) 
Rochester: Joan Le Veque (1957) 
Manhattan & Bronx: Barbara Sweetgall (1958 
Brooklyn: Edward. De Sciora (1957) 
Queens: Francis D. Stark (1957) 
Long Island: Frances Hale (1957) 
Elmira: Mrs. Marion W. MacRorie (1957) 
Utica: Mrs. Lois M. Lavelle (1958) 

North Carolina: Madge Blalock (1957) 

North Dakota: Jon R. Ashton (1958) 


. Ohio: 


State: John H. Rebenack (1957) 

Cincinnati: Pauline E. Clemen (1957) 

Cleveland: Elizabeth Prescott (1958) 
Oklahoma: Mariam N. Craddock (1958) 
Oregon: . 

State: Carol U. Trimble (1958) 

Portland: Katherine E. Anderson (1958) 
Pennsylvania: 

State: Eleanor Rowe (1958) 

Philadelphia: Anna F. Farron (1957) 

Pittsburgh: Wendell L. Wray (1957) 
Rhode Island: Nathalie Briggs (1957) 
South Carolina: John Goodman (1957) 
South Dakota: Marjorie Smith (1957) 
Tennessee; Mary E. Hall (1957) 
Texas: Mrs. Charlotte M. Brand (1958) 
Utah: Mrs. Helen P. Gibson (1957) 
Vermont: Mrs. Margaret W. Fayer (1957) 
Virginia: N. Harvey Deal (1957) 
Washington: 

State: Mrs. Emily C. Wilson (1957) 

Seattle: Ruth Ellen Peerenboom (1957) 
West Virginia: H. W. Apel (1957) 
Wisconsin: 

State: Mrs. Orilla T. Blackshear (1957) 

Milwaukee: Richard Loreck (1957) 
Wyoming: Eunice Hutton (1957) 


CANADA 
Alberta: Alison Jackson (1957) 
British Columbia: Basil Stuart-Stubbs (1958) 
Manitoba & Saskatchewan: Katherine McKinnoi 
(1958) 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edwar 
Island, & Newfoundland: L. M. Allison (1957 
Ontario: Helen E. Stubbs (1958) 
Quebec: Effie C. Astbury (1958) 


TERRITORY or Hawai 


Hawaii: Margaret C. Gray (1957), 
Kauai: Mrs. Mary M. Spillner (1957) 
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Maui: Helen G. Portwood (1957) 
Oahu:: Mrs. Helen Bevens (1958) 


Nominating 
(See ALA Council and ALA Nominating Commit- 
tees.) 
. *Oberly Memorial Fund 
(To Library Reference Services Division.) 

Created, 1923. 

To make an award biennially of the income of 
the Oberly Memorial Fund to the compiler sub- 
mitting the best bibliography on agriculture or the 
related sciences. Effective with the award to be 
made in 1949, inclusive publication dates for ma- 
terials to be considered by the committee shall be 
limited to the two calendar years preceding that 
in which the award is made. 

Whiton Powell, Albert Mann Library, Cornell 

University, Ithaca, N.Y. (1958), chairman; 

Francis P. Allen (1958); Clyde Cantrell (1958); 

Orpha Cummings (1957); Grant D. Hanson 

(1957); Ralph W. McComb (1957); Harold Ost- 

vold (1957). Staff Liaison: To be appointed. 


Organization 
Created by the Council, June 21, 1956, to replace 
the Committee on Boards and Committees, Pro- 
vided in Bylaw Article IX, Sec. 2(a) and (b), and 
Sections 4 and 5. 

To recommend to Council the establishment or 
discontinuance of divisions, round tables, and com- 
mittees, as the needs of the Association may re- 
quire. Such committee shall define the functions 
of each division, round table, and committee sub- 
ject to the approval of the Council. The Council, 
upon the recommendation of the Committee on 
Organization, may establish other standing com- 
mittees to consider matters of the Association that 
require continuity of attention by the members. 
The Committee on Organization shall recommend 
the name and size of each such committee. 

John S. Richards, Public Library, Seattle 4, 

Wash. (1957), chairman; Virginia Haviland 

(1957); Frank N. Jones (1957); Foster E. Mohr- 

hardt (1957); Lucile M. Morsch (1958); Ruth 

Rutzen (1957); Robert Severance (1958); Ralph 
-© R. Shaw (1957); Harold Tucker (1958), ALA 

staff liaison: Grace T. Stevenson. 


*Personnel Administration, Board ont 
(To Library Administration Division.) 

Created by the Executive Board, July 17, 1936; 
made a board by the Council and name changed 
to Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure, June, 
1987. By vote of Council, October, 1944, the 
name was changed to Board on Personnel Ad- 
‘ministration. 

1. To promote efficient personnel administration 
in all рр of libraries by assembling, analyzing, 
and studying data; formulating procedures, stand- 
ards, and recommendations; testing through dis- 
cussion and field experimentation. 

, _ 2. To publicize, publish or otherwise make avail- 
able information’ pertinent to the subjects listed 
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below. To sponsor and/or direct special studies 
on such subjects. 

8. To maintain close working relationships with 
allied agencies and interested professional groups 
and committees. 

4. To encourage libraries to set up classification 
plans: (a) By preparing classification plans for all 
types and sizes of libraries which will serve as a 
pattern for the country as a whole and as a guide 
to individual libraries; (b) By furnishing advice 
and suggesting methods of procedure to individual 
libraries; (c) By keeping оры» informed 
of the various uses of classification plans. 

5. To advocate the adoption of fair and ade- 
quate salary standards: (a) By collecting, чау. 
and making available data on salaries Being paid, 
salary schedules, and conditions affecting salary 
schedules; (b) By comparing library salaries with 
those of other professions and groups having 
duties of equal weight and responsibility, particu- 
larly those requiring comparable academic and 
professional qualifications; (c) By preparing and 
recommending salary schedules applicable to dif- 
ferent types and sizes of libraries. 

6. To promote the welfare of library personnel: 
(a) By preparing and recommending satisfactory 
personnel procedures of selection, promotion, sepa- 
ration from service, rating, and other conditions of 
employment and working conditions; (b) By en- 
couraging satisfactory staff relationships through 
employee organizations, credit unions, and other 
means of staff betterment. 

7. To assemble information and make recom- 
mendations relative to guarding security of tenure 
in professional library positions: (a) By setting up 
principles of tenure and a code of practice for 
handling investigations; (b) By considering and 
undertaking tenure investigations, when, in the 
opinion of the board, the situation merits investiga- 
tion under the principles involved. 

8. To consider and report on other problems of 
personnel management: (a) By investigating and 
reporting upon problems of civil service relations 
and merit systems and advising librarians and li- 
brary boards relative thereto; (b) By surveying and 
reporting upon the conditions affecting employ- 
ment. DM 

9. 'To assume and exercise responsibility for all 
other library personnel problems not otherwise 
specifically assigned to other boards and commit- 
tees. 

Roberta Bowler, Public Library, Los Angeles, 

Calif. (1958), chairman; Alice I. Bryan (1958); 

Henry Gartland (1958); Herbert Goldhor (1957); 

Walter Hausdorfer (1957). ALA staff liaison: 

Hazel B. Timmerman, executive assistant. 


Subcommittees: 

CLASSIFICATION AND Pay PLANs rom Ровілс Li- 
BRARIES "i 
(Parentheses indicate board and division repre- 

sentation.) : 
Eleanor Plain, Public Library, Aurora, Ill, 
chairman, 
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Working Group: Mrs. Rezia Gaunt (BPA); Ed- 
ward B. Hayward (PLD); Nathan R. Levin 
(PLD); Eleanor Plain (PLD); Му Ricking 
(PLD). 

Advisory Group: Mary N. Barton (ACRL); 
Ralph Blasingame, Jr. (PLD); Roberta Bowler 
(BPA); Margaret C. Brown (DCC); Alice Isabel 
Bryan (BPA); Herbert Goldhor (BPA); Walter 
Hausdorfer (BPA); John Boynton Kaiser (PLD); 
Agnes Krarup (AASL); John G. Lorenz (PLD); 
Doris Н. Moulton: (DLCYP); Phyllis Osteen 
(LED); Joseph B. Rounds (PLD); Violet R. 
Tapper (HILD); Harold Walton Tucker (PLD); 
Bernard W. Van Horne (PLD); Dan A. Williams 
(PLD). 


Cope or Ernics 

(Parentheses indicate division representation.) 
Bernard W. Van Horne, Library Association of 
Portland, Ore., chairman (ВРА); Dorothy Ar- 
baugh (CC); H. Glenn Brown (ACRL); Helen E. 
Hilton (HILD); Helen D. Hutchinson (BPA); 
John Hall Jacobs (PLD); Mary Lee Keath 
(AASL); Flora B. Ludington (BPA); Jane Scott 
McClure (DLCYP). ; 


GROUP INSURANCE 
Charles W. Mixer, Columbia University Li- 
braries, New York, N.Y., chairman; Ernest E. 
Doerschuk, Jr.; Orville L. Eaton; Germaine 


Krettek; Rutherford David Rogers; Benjamin ` 


Franklin Smith; William Bliss Wood; Arthur 
Yabroff. 


PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Mrs. Rezia Gaunt, 583 Broadway, Gary, Ind., 
chairman; Edith A. Case, John H. Ottemiller; 
Bernard W. Van Horne. 


*Photo Duplication and Multiple Copying Methods 
(See Copying Methods.) 


Program 
(See Conference Program.) 


Program Evaluation and Budget 
Created by Council, June 21, 1956. Provided in 
Bylaw Article IX, Section 1(b). . 

To be comprised of the immediate past presi- 
dents of the divisions, the president elect of the 
Association, and the immediate past president of 
the Association who shall serve as chairman, to 
evaluate the programs of the Association and to 
advise the Executive Board in the preparation of 
the annual budgets. 

John S. Richards, Public Library, Seattle 4, 

Wash. (immediate ALA past president), chair- 

man; Mrs. Suzanne M. Connell (HILD PP); Jane 

Darrah (CLA PP); Frances M. Grim (AYPL PP); 

Evelyn Hensel (DCC PP) Maxine LaBounty 

(DLCYP PP); Mrs. Dilla W. MacBean (AASL 

PP); Lucile M. Morsch (АТА PE); Mildred W. 

Sandoe (PLD PP); Richard B. Sealock (LED 

PP); Robert Vosper {ACRL РР). ALA staff 

liaison: David H. Clift and L. M. Weins. 
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Srupy SUBCOMMITTEE 


Richard B. Sealock, Public Library, Kansas City, 
Mo., chairman; Lucile M. Morsch; Mildred W. 
Sandoe 
*Public Documents] 
(Functions to be dispersed among the appropriate 
divisions.) ° 

Created, 1928. 

To take cognizance of matters relating to pub- 
lic documents issued in the United States, whether 
federal, state or local, and matters relating to the 
official publications of foreign governments. 

Benjamin E. Powell, Duke University Library, 

Durham, N.C., (1958); chairman; Shirley C. 

Bystrom (1957); Alan L. Heyneman (1957); Paul 

Howard (1957); Ellen P. Jackson (1957); Joseph 

Klimberger (1958); Samuel E. Molod (1958); Rae 

E. Rips (1957); Joseph F. Shubert (1957); Carl 

Melinat (1958). ALA staff liaison: Julia D. 

Bennett. 

*Public Relationst 
(To Library Administration Division.) 

Created, 1923. j 

To encourage and stimulate a sound public re- 
lations program for all types of libraries, especially 
through ALA conferences, and to advise the head 
of the Public Relations Office at ALA Headquar- 
ters, 

Mrs. Helen E. Wessells, Wilson Library Bulle- 

tin, 62 W. 45th Street, New York, N.Y. (1958), 

chairman; Harold L. Roth, Public Library, East 

Orange, N.J., vice chairman; Neal F. Austin 

(1958); Kate M. Coplan (1957); Lois H. Daniel 

(1957); Mrs. Kathryn J. Gesterfield (1958); Ruth 

Hadlow (1957); Elizabeth Johnson (1957); 

Joseph D. Langston (1957); Sarah Reed (1951); 

Howard Samuelson (1957); Helen A. Young 

(1958). ALA staff liaison: Len Arnold. 


Relations with Publisherst 
(Set up as Standing Committee; January 1 becomes 
special committee.) | 

Created by Council, September, 1950. 

To ао liaison with the American Book 
Publishers Council; to discuss common problems 
and ways of cooperation; to channel appropriate 
information to other ALA committees and to the 
membership at large and to recommend action to 
the ALA Executive Board and Council. 

Ralph R. Shaw, Graduate School of Library 

Service, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 

N.J., chairman; Edward С. Freehafer; Milton E. 

Lord; Lucile M. Morsch; Harry N. Peterson; 

Francis R. St. John; Frederick Wagman. ALA 

staff liaison: David H. Clift. 


Relations with Subscription Books Publishers 


Created by the Executive Board, October, 1958. 
To provide liaison with the Reference Book 
Section of the American Textbook Publishers In- 
stitute and other publishers of subscription books; 
to discuss problems and ways of cooperation; to 
channel appropriate information to other ALA 
committees and to the membership at large and 
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to. recommend action to the ALA Executive Board 
and Council. 
Norman L. Kilpatrick, State University Libraries, 
Tallahassee, Fla., chairman; Helen M. Focke; 
Ruth W. Gregory; Foster M. Palmer; Joseph H. 
Reason. ALA staff liaison: To be appointed. 


Resolutions 


Originally provided for in the Bylaws of the As- 
sociation. Three members. 

To prepare and report to the Association at its 
annual conference suitable resolutions. All reso- 
lutions presented to the Association shall be auto- 
matically referred to the Council except resolutions 
of thanks. 

(Appointed for duration of conference only.) 
ALA staff liaison: Cora M. Beatty. 


*Resources of American Libraries, Board on] 


(To Resources and Technical Services Division.) 
Created, 1923. 

. To study the present resources of American 

libraries; to suggest plans for coordination in the 

acquisition of research publications by American 

libraries. 
Frederick Wagman, University General Library, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. (1958), chairman; Gertrude 
Gscheidle (1957); William V. Jackson (1958); 
Arthur McAnally (1957); Keyes D. Metcalf 
(1958). ALA staff liaison: To be appointed. 


*State Legislative Action] 
(To Library Administration Division.) 

"Created by Council, February 4, 1954. 

To present suggested library legislative pro- 
posals to the drafting committee of the Council 
of State Governments by July 1, 1954, i£ possible, 
with a view to gaining the support of the drafting 
committee presenting these proposals to all state 
legislatures in time for consideration in 1955. 

Ralph Hudson, State Library, Oklahoma City, 

Okla., chairman; Walter T. Brahm (NASL); 

Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan (ALA Committee on Study 

of State Library Agencies); Harold S. Hacker 

(ALA Library Legislation Committee); Sarah 

Lewis Jones (State School Supervisors); Mrs. 

Margie Sornson Malmberg (PLD Library Ex- 

tension Section); Helen A. Ridgway (PLD Li- 

brary Development Committee); James J. Wea- 

dock (PLD Trustees Section). ALA staff liaison: 

David H. Clift. 


State Library Agencies, Study of 
Created by Executive Board, January, 1950. 

To outline a proposal for a study of state library 
agencies as a basis for setting standards and 
strengthening services. 

Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, Michigan State Library, 

Lansing 13, chairman; Mrs. Harriet Bard; 

Charles F. Gosnell; Mrs. Lois R. Green; Ralph 

Hudson; Mrs. Carma R. Zimmerman. ALA staff 

liaison: Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson. 


*Statistics] 
(To Library Administration Division.) 
Created by Council, May, 1938. 
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To consider uniform annual report forms “and 
submit recommendations thereon; to coordinate 
statistical activities of the Association and its affili- 
ated agencies; to cooperate in statistical matters 
with the U.S. Office of Education and, when au- 
thorized by the Executive Board, with other agen- 
cies concerned with library statistics. The last 
phrase is intended to provide for possible coopera- 
tion with an unofficial agency such as one of the 
educational associations. 

Clarence C. Gorchels, State College Library, 

Pullman, Wash. (1937), chairman; Ralph Dun- 

bar (1958), Robert Frase (1957); Howard F. 

McGaw (1957); George Piternick (1958); Charles 

W. Robinson (1958); William J. Roehrenbeck 

(1958); Howard Smith (1957); Elaine Van Oesen 

(1957); David C. Weber (1958); Arthur Yabroff 

(1958). ALA staff liaison: Hazel B. Timmer- 

man. 


SUBCOMMITTEE TO PREPARE WORKING PAPER ON 
EsTABLISHMENT OF STATISTICS CLEARINGHOUSE. 


Howard M. Smith, Free Library, Philadelphia, 
Pa., chairman; Theodore Gould; Donald Riech- 
mann; Walter Wright. 


*Subscription Books 


Created by Executive Board, 1926. Membership 
to include one member of the Editorial Committee. 
To accumulate information about books sold on 
the subscription basis and about comparable pub- 
lications; to prepare reviews and editorial com- 
ments about such books for the Booklist and Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin; to receive reports of 
questionable sales practices affecting such books 
and to transmit substantiated facts to such agen- 
cies as Better Business Bureaus and the Federal 
Trade Commission; to publish the findings of these 
agencies in The Booklist and. Subscription Books 
Bulletin when authorized for release; and to act 
throughout only as an evaluating agency, not as 
an advisory group. 
Donna D. Finger, Public Library, Kansas City, 
Mo. (1957), chairman; Ruth Baldwin (1957); 
Bertha Bassam (1958); Dorothy Bevis (1957); 
Roger P. Bristol (1958); Estelle Brodman (1957); 
Florence W. Butler (1957); Mrs. Frances N. 
Cheney (1958); Virginia L. Close (1957); Mrs. 
Patricia O. Cory (1958); Ruth Doxsee (1957); 
Norman Finkler (1958); Ruth Hadlow (1957) 
Edward M. Heiliger (1958); Carolyn Holmes 
(1957); Mary B. Kinney (1957); (Mrs. Winifred 
Ladley (1958); Rosemary Livsey (1957); Adel- 
aide Lockhart (1958); Flora M. MacLeod (1958); 
Blanche Moen (1957); Jean McK. Murphy 
(1958); Margaret E. Nicholsen (1958); Foster M. 
Palmer (1958); Carrol H. Quenzel (1957); Mrs. 
Ida Robertson Miles (1958); Donald А. Riech- 
mann (1957); William Shank (1958); Richard H. 
Shoemaker (1958); Carol Thomas (1958); Doro- 
thy Truesdale (1958); Elsa von Hohenhoff 
(1957); Dorothy J. Watkins (1957); Elizabeth C. 
Westcott (1957); Elizabeth A. Windsor (1957). 
ALA Staff Liaison: Mrs. Pauline J. Love. 
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JOINT COMMITTEES 
ALA Joint Committees, 1956-57 


Che following are joint committees of the ALA 
vith other organizations. They have been created 
is a means of cooperating with organizations hav- 
ng mutual interests or problems. 

Appointments by ALA to these committees are 
fade as recommended by the Committee on 
Joards and Committees in its report of October, 
(944, "That in the selection of persons to serve 
m joint committees, the president, the president 
lect, and the Executive Board have the authority 
i0w possessed in connection with making other 
:ommittee appointments.” 

Address, following name, is given for com- 
mittee members not members of ALA. 


Adult Education Association and ALA 
(Discontinued February, 1956.) 


Canadian Library Association and ALA 

Created by Executive Board, June, 1945. 

To consider relationships between the Canadian 
Library Association and the ALA, and to promote 
activities of mutual benefit. The chairman to be 
appointed by the ALA in even numbered years 
and by the CLA in odd numbered years; to in- 
clude the presidents elect as members and the 
presidents and immediate past presidents as 
ex-officio members. 

Andrew H. Horn, University of North Carolina 

Library, Chapel Hill (1957), chairman. 

ALA: The chairman; William H. Carlson (1958); 
Leon Carnovsky (1958); Mrs. Merlin Moore 
(1958); Lucile M. Morsch (Ex-Officio); John S. 
Richards (ex-officio); Ralph R. Shaw. 

CLA: Mary E. Donaldson; Marion Gilroy; Neal 
Harlow; Willard E. Ireland (ex-officio); Alberta 
Letts (ex-officio); Lachlan F. MacRae, Defense 
Research Board, Scientific Information Library, 
125 Elgin Street, Ottawa; Martha Shepard. 

ALA staff liaison: Cora M. Beatty and David H. 
Clift. | 

Government Publications 

‚Created by Executive Board, November, 1948. 
Joint Committee with the organizations listed 

below, 

To consider problems of publishing research 
reports and of storing materials for distribution 
after the war, of acquiring public documents and 
expediting their acquisition, and related matters. 
ALA: Benjamin E. Powell, Duke University Li- 

brary, Durham, N.C., chairman. 

American Association of Law Libraries: 
Schwerin. 

Association of Research Libraries: James T. Babb. 

Special Libraries Association: Marguerite Ritchie, 
9519 49th PI., College Park, Md. 


Kurt 
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Guide to Comparative Literature and 
Intercultural Relationst 


(Under consideration Бу Committee on Organiza- 
tion to determine whether this is a joint committee 
or an administrative arrangement.) 
Joint Steering Committee: 

Created, 1948, i 

To consider major policy questions connected 
with the pepa of the Guide. 
ALA: David H. Clift. 

Association of American Colleges; Guy E. Snavely, 
744 Jackson Place, NW, Washington 6, D.C. 
National Council of Teachers of English: James N. 
Hook, 704 S. Sixth St., Champaign, Ш. 
ALA staff liaison: David H. Clif and Mrs. 

Pauline J. Love. 


International Library Congress, American Committee 
on Arrangements for 


Created by Executive Board, April, 1947. 

To plan for the next International Federation 
of Library Associations meeting to be held in 
the United States. 

Suspended. 


Joint Lake Placid Club Education Foundation ALA 
Decimal Classification Editorial Policy 


(To Resources and Technical Services Division.) 

Authorized by ALA Executive Board, Novem- 
ber, 1955. 

To have control of the editorial policy of the 
Dewey Decimal Classification and to report to the 
Foundation and the ALA and the library profes- 
sion generally on the progress of the committee’s 
work. 

Membership: Nine members which shall in- 
clude: Three continuing members, representing 
respectively the Library of Congress (for as long 
as the LC is responsible for the editing of the 
Classification and/or applies the Classification to 
LC printed cards),-the Forest Press and the ALA 
Division of Cataloging and Classification (this per- 
son to be chairman or other member of the Di- 
vision's Special Advisory Committee on the Deci- 
mal Classification for so long as there is such a 
Committee. 

Lucile M. Morsch, Library of Congress, Wash- 

ington, D.C. chairman; Elizabeth Borden 

(1961); Evelyn M. Hensel (1959); Richard O. 

Pautzsch (1957); Bertha Frick (1960); Harriet D. 

MacPherson (1962); Fremont Rider (1958). 
Continuing Members: The chairman; Godfrey 

Dewey (Forest Press); Janet S. Dickson (DCC). 
ALA staff liaison: Mrs. Orcena Mahoney. 
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Labor Groups, Library Service tof 
(Yo Adult Education Division.) 
Created by Executive Board, October, 1945. 
To discover ways of encouraging and assisting 
public libraries to develop specialized library serv- 
ices which will be useful to labor groups. 
Mrs. Dorothy Kuhn Oko, New York Public 
Library, Labor Education Service, 20 W. 53rd 
Street, New York 19, N.Y. (1958), chairman. 
ALA: The chairman; Mrs. Mary Backer (1958); 
Paul Bartolini (1958); Sylvia Cline (1957); Mrs. 
Helga Easson (1958); Edith Estabrooks (1958); 
Mrs. Shirley F. Harper (1958); Mrs. Thelma 
Jackman (1958); Joseph Mire, Inter-University 
Labor Education Committee, 1803 University 
Ave., Madison, Wis. (1958); Orlie Pell, Ameri- 
can Labor Education Services, Inc., 1776 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N.Y. (1958); Everett Sanders 
(1958); Nell Scott (1958); Ruth Shapiro (1957). 
AFL/CIO: John E. Cosgrove, assistant direc- 
tor, Dept. of Education, AFL/CIO, 815 16th 
St, NW, Washington 6, D.C.; Thomas E. Cos- 
grove, assistant director of education, Textile 
Workers Union of America, 99 University Pl., 
New York 8, N.Y.; Richard Kendziorski, Edu- 
cation Staff, Michigan Industrial Union Coun- 
cil, 716 Lothrop Ave., Detroit 2, Mich.; Carl J. 
Megel, president, American Federation of Teach- 
ers, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, П. - 


Library Work as a Careert 

(Under consideration by Committee on Organi- 
zation to determine whether this is a joint com- 
mittee of ALA.) 

Created following a Conference on Recruiting 
for the Library Profession, November 22-23, 1947, 
called by the Board of Education for Librarianship. 
i A joint committee with organizations listed be- 
ow. | 

To plan, sponsor, and carry out a coordinated 
nation-wide and profession-wide program of re- 
cruiting new personnel for library work which 
will unify the recruiting programs of constituent 
national library organizations. The ALA repre- 
sentative on the Committee is to be appointed 
each year from the membership of the Board of 
Education for Librarianship. 

John F. Harvey, Kansas State Teachers College 
Library, Pittsburg, chairman; Alice Ruf, School 
of Library Science, Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, Philadelphia, secretary. 

STEERING Соммітткє: The chairman; secretary; 
and secretary of the Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship. 

Eprrom, Clearing House Newsletter: Helen М. 
Focke. 

ALA: Eugene H. Wilson. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS: 

Wilma Bennett. 

Авт REFERENCE RouNp TABLE: Ruth Schone- 

man. 

ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND REFERENCE Li- 

BRARIANS: Robert Talmadge. 
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Drvision OF CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION: 
Sarah K. Vann. 
Drvision oF ĻIBRAR®ES FOR CHILDREN AND 
Younc Preorie: Isabella Jinnette. 
Hosrrrat Lmraries Division: Frida Pliefke. 
Junion Мемвевѕ Rounp Taste: William J. 
Zumly. 
Lmnany Epucation Division: Helen М. Focke. 
Lismany PerriopicaAts Rounp TABLE: Karl 
Brown. 
Ровілс Lrenanres Division: Alan L. Heyneman, 
SrArF ORGANIZATIONS Rounp TABLE: Mary T. 
Hugentugler. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
Thomas S. Checkley. 
AMERICAN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: 
Rev. Calvin H. Schmitt, 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LIBRARY SCHOOLS: 
Alice Ruf. 
CANADIAN Lisnanv Association: Eileen Weber. 
CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: Eleanor McCann. 
CouNciL оғ NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS, 
Јоічт COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY EDUCATION; Mrs. 
Eileen R. Cunningham. 
МерісАї, Lisrary Association: Nettie А. Mehne. 
Music Lisnany Association: Catherine Olum. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION oF STATE LIBRARIES: Mrs. 
Hazel W. Byrnes. 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES ÁssoctATION: Marion E. Wells. 
THEATRE LIBRARY Association: Kurtz Meyers. 


Law LIBRARIES: 


REPRESENTATIVES OF STATE, PROVINCIAL AND 
REGIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 


ALABAMA: John B. McClurkin. 

ALBERTA: Louisa Riley. 

Ввгп5н CoLUMBIA: Anne B. Berry. 

Саглғовміл: Douglas E. Mills. 

Disrricr or CoruMBIA: Mrs. Elizabeth M. Shaw 

Fromma: Mrs. Ruth Rockwood. | 

Fromma State Lisnanraws: Emily A. Copeland 

Gxoncra: Roxana Austin. 

Ivano: Marion Bingham. 

Inurwors: Sue Osmotherly. 

Iowa: Dale M. Bentz. 

Kansas: John F. Harvey. 

Kentucky: E. J. Humeston, Jr. 

Loutsrana: Clara S. Haupt. 

Manrroza: Kathleen Coddington: : 

ManvLANp: Isabella Jinnette. 

Massacuusett: Gertrude Callahan. 

МісніСАМ: James Dodd. 

Minnesora: Alyce Mae Underhill. 

Missouri: Francis J. Flood. 

Montana: Ethel V. Shaffer. 

MOUNTAIN PLAINS LIBRARY Association: Arthu 
J. Vennix. 

New Brunswick: A. Robert Rogers. 

New Jersey: Mrs. Jane B. Hobson. 

New Mexico: Mrs. Mildred S. Breiland. 

New Үовк: Martin Lwein. 

NORTH CAROLINA: I. T. Littleton. 

Nonru Daxora: Glenora Quanbeck. 

Оно: Helen M. Focke. . 


Oxianoma: Ray Held. 

Ontario: Dorothy Shoemaker. 

Orecon: Eleanor Ahlers. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Philip Benjamin. 

Quesec: Mrs. Violet Coughlin. 

SASKATCHEWAN: Helen J. McKinnon. 

Sovran Carotina: Margie Brissie. 

SOUTHEASTERN LIBRARY АѕѕостАТЈОМ: Edith Fos- 
ter. 

Tennessee: Mrs. Elsie D. Barrette. 

Texas: Othella Denman. 

Uran: S. Lyman Tyler. 

Vincinta: Martha L. Savage. 

Wasuincron: Gertrude E. Schock. 

ALA Starr Liaison: Hazel B. Timmerman. 


Microcardt 


(Under consideration by Committee on Organiza- 
tion to determine whether this is a joint committee 
of ALA.) 

To attempt to work out standards, and make 
other preliminary decisions, with reference to Mr. 
Rider’s project for the use of microcards. 

Fremont Rider, Godfrey Memorial Library, 

Middletown, Conn., chairman. 

ALA: John Cook Wylie. 

ACRL: John R. Russell. 

American Association of Law Libraries: Joseph L. 
Andrews, Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York, 44th St., New York, 

ARL: Louis Kaplan. 

Library of Congress: John W. Cronin. 

Medical Library Association: R. E. Schlueter, 
librarian, Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

Special Libraries Association: Robert S. Bray, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Members at Large: James T. Babb; Donald. Coney; 
Margaret cil, Charles F. Gosnell; Flora B. 
Ludington; Clarence S. Paine, Carnegie Library, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Paul North Rice. 

ALA staff liaison: To be appointed. 


NEA-ALAt 


(Under consideration to determine whether this 
committee ought to be replaced by two or more 
new joint committees between individual divisions 
of the ALA and the NEA or its subdivisions.) 

Authorized by Executive Board, 1929; appointed 
1981. Members appointed for 5 year terms. ` 

A joint committee with the National Education 
Association. 

To explore problems of mutual interest and re- 
lationships in the fields of library service and edu- 
cation and to make recommendations to appropri- 
ate committees in the two associations. 

Mrs. Ruth Gagliardo, State Education Dept., 
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Lawrence, Kan. (1957), chairman, 1956-57; 
Carolyn I. Whitenack, Purdue University 14-' 
brary, Lafayette, Ind. (1960), chairman, 1957-58. 

ALA: The Chairman; Mrs. Hazel Webster Byrnes 
(1958); Mary V. Gaver (1961); Arthur Parsons 
(1959) . 

NEA: Jessie Cunningham, 19 Walnut Ave., Wheel* 
ing, W.Va. (1959); Philip H. Falk, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Madison, Wis. (1957); 
Myrtle Gustafson, 5680 Oak Grove Ave., Oak- 
land, Calif. (1961); Mrs. Ruth B. Mayers, 302 
Grove St., Somerville, N.J. (1960); Sarah Tobo- 
lowsky, 2406 South Blvd., Dallas 2, Tex. (1958). 

B headquarters consultant: Mildred L. Batch- 
elder. 

NEA headquarters consultant Robert A. Luke. 


Rural Sociological Society and ALA] 


(Continuation under consideration by Committee 

on Organization.) 

Created by Executive Board, December, 1946. 

To establish cooperation among rural sociologists 
and librarians in studying the problems incident 
to library service programs for rural people. 

ALA: Paxton Price, State Library, Jefferson City, 
Mo. (1958), chairman; Mrs. Mildred McKay 
(1958). 

RSS: Harold Capener, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus; Lawrence M. Hepple, University of 
Missouri, Columbia; C. E. Lively, University 
of Missouri,. Columbia. 

ALA staff liaison: To be appointed. 


Union List of Serials 


Created, January, 1947. 

To consider desirability of a supplement or 
complete revision of the Union List of Serials and 
to make plans for publication. . 

Andrew D. Osborn, Harvard University Library, 
‘Cambridge, Mass., chairman. 

ALA: Barron Franz. 

American Association of Law Libraries: Bertha 
M. Rothe, George Washington University Law 
Library, Washington, D.C. 

ACRL: The chairman, 

ARL: The chairman. 3 

Bibliographical Society of America: The chairman. 

Canadian Library Association: Marget H. C. 
Meikleham. 

Medical Library Association: Kanardy L. Taylor. 

Music Library Association: 

National Research Council: John H. Gribbon. 

Library of Congress: John W. Cronin. 

Special Libraries Association: John Russell Mason. 

Theatre Library Association: 

H. H. Wilson Company: Charles J. Shaw. 

ALA staff liaison: David H. Clift. 
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WORTH 
LOOKING 
INTO! 


A great library 






offers great opportu- 
nities—in adult, young adult 
and children's work. Leader- 
ship training, retirement 
plan, generous vacations. 
$4000-$5080. 

Apply: Philip Adam, 
Brooklyn Public Library, 
Grand Army Plaza, 
Brooklyn 38, New York 


A LIBRARY IS TO KNOW 


A film projector is if it sounds all right, the 
focus is wrong and then the focus is right except 
it goes clickety-click and the picture jumps. 


Circulation is you have your choice to brag or 
to find excuses and they all sound familiar. 


A cataloger is if you have one you. guard her 
closely and people say you're lucky. | 


— —PICTURES : Instructional 
as well as decorative 


FOR the CHILDREN'S ROOM 


Pictures serve to focus ideas and to kindle imag- 
ination. They play an important role in making 
the way of learning both easy and attractive. 
Their visual-aid values are virtually unlimited. 










Write for new D-G picture catalog PC56 


DENOYER - GEPPERT Co. 


Globes—Maps-—Charts—Atlases 
—7——75241 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 


NUBOOK(B CARDS; 


We can’t say enough in an Ad. Why 
not send for complete information on 
our “To Save YOU Time” Service? 













MB NUBOOK CARDS—Dept. A 
Box 585, Oak Park, Illinois 


Division Joint Committees 


The following are joint committees of two or more 
ALA divisions or of ALA divisions and other na- 
tional organizations outside ALA. They have been 
set up to facilitate cooperation on or solution of 
problems of mutual concern. 


Interdivisional Committee on Cataloging 
and Classification 


Created in January 1954 for a four year period 
by the Division of Cataloging and Classification, 
the American Association of School Librarians and 
the Division of Libraries for Children and Young 
People. To study the cataloging and classifica- 
tion problems in school, children's and young 
people's libraries, and to work out and recommend 
ways to meet them. Chairman, Virginia Drewry, 
State Department of Education, Atlanta, Ga. 


AASL: 
DCC: 
CLA: 
AYPL: 


Mary Louise Seely, Mrs. Effie N. LaPlante 
Thera B. Cavender, Virginia Drewry 
Florence Butler 

Mrs. Katherine Jeffery 


Publishers Liaison Committee 


Created in July 1952 following a meeting of of- 


DECEMBER 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


cers and representatives of the Children's Library 
Association, the Association of Young People's Li- 
brarians, the American Association of School Li- 
brarians and the Children's Book Council. The 
meeting was arranged by the Children's Library 
Association Publishers Liaison Committee. To act 
as a clearing agency for consideration and explora- 
tion of mutual problems and of fields of common 
interest in children's book production and distri- 
bution, and to carry on the promotion and evalua- 
tion of the traveling exhibits of children's books 
sent to state library extension agencies. Terms are 
three years. Executive Secretary, Children's Book 
Council, will serve as permanent secretary for the 
committee. Chairman: to be elected; Secretary, 
Lucy Tompkins, Children's Book Council, 50 W. 
53га St., New York 19, N.Y. . 
AASL: Lucille Menihan, Grace Shakin, Elizabeth 
Stafford 
CBC: William R. Scott, William R. Scott Co., 
8 W. 18th St, New York 11, N.Y. (1958); 
Mary Silva Cosgrave, Houghton Mifflin 
Co.; Lucy Tompkins 
CLA: Ethna M. Sheehan (December 1956), Mrs. 
Frances Lander Spain (1957) 
AYPL: Lillian Morrison (1958) 
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ALA REPRESENTATIVES ON OTHER ORGANIZATIONS. — 
-GROUPS AND. COMMITTEES 


ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THRE U.S.A.: 
ALA. representative—Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
or Science: ALA representative—Melvin J. Voigt 
(December 31, 1957) 


AMERICAN Country Lire Association: ALA rep- 
resentative—to be appointed, 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE LIBRARY ASsocia- 
TION: ALA representative—Charles J. Shaw (1954- 
51) 


AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION, SECTIONAL 
COMMITTEE ON PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION 
(РН5): ALA representative—William R. Hawken 


———, 789 Сомміттв= (sponsored by CNLA): 
ALA representative—John T. Ottemiller 


CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, IwrER-LiBRARY 
ASSOCIATION LIAISON COMMITTEE: ex-officio mem- 
ber—David H. Clift 


CARE, Apvisony COMMITTEE ON Book Project: 
ALA member—David H. Clift 


COMMODITY STANDARDS DIVISION, DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMERCE, STANDING COMMITTEE FOR Book 
CLOTHS, BUCKRAM AND IMPREGNATED FABRICS, 
COMMERCIAL STANDARD CS57-40: ALA repre- 
sentative—Paul Howard 


CouNcu or NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS: 
ALA representatives—Ralph R. Shaw, president of 
ALA; John S. Richards, past-president of ALA; 
alternate—Flora B. Ludington (1955-59) 


———, JOINT COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION FOR Li- 
BRARIANSHIP: ALA  representative—Harold Lan- 
cour 


EpucATION Poricres COMMISSION or THE NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION AND AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS: con- 
sultant—David H. Clift 


Hewins ScuHoLAnsuiP Funp, COMMITTEE OF 
Award: ALA representative—Mrs. Madelyn С. 
Wankmiller 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF LiBRARY Asso- 
стлттомѕ CouNCIL: ALA representative—Douglas 
Bryant (1954-57) 


COMING IN FEBRUARY 
The ALA Bulletin School 


Libraries issue will examine 
“The Modern Reading Program” 
Don’t Miss It. 
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JOINT COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY WORK As A CAREER: 
Eugene H. Wilson ° 


NATIONAL MipcENTURY COMMITTEE FOR CHIL- 
DREN AND YOUTH, INCORPORATED, ADVIsoRY Coun- 
CIL ON PARTICIPATION OF NATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
томѕ: Member—Mildred L. Batchelder 


NATIONAL CITIZENS COMMITTEE FOR EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION; ALA representative—Violet Myer 


Nationa Ступ, LIBERTIES CLEARING House: ALA 
representative—Mrs. Helen T. Steinbarger 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON AGRICULTURAL LIFE AND 
Lason: ALA representative—Julia D. Bennett 


Nationat HrALTH Counci, Apvisory COMMIT- 
TEE ON Loca HrArrH Unrrs: ALA representa-, 
tive—Ilse Bry 


Untrep Nations: ALA observer—Lowell Martin 


US Book ExcHaNcE: ALA representative—John 
Fall (1957) 


US СоммтттЕЕ ron Unirep Nations: ALA repre- 
sentative and member of the Executive Board— 
Ralph В. Shaw; Washington representative—Mrs. 
Helen T. Steinbarger 


US Musson ro Untrep Nations, CONFERENCE 
GROUP, or NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: ALA ob- 
server—Jedn Crabtree; alternate—Donald V. Kelly 


US Nationa CoMMIssION ror UNESCO: ALA 
representative—William S. Dix (1956-59) 


Н. W. WirsoN Company: ALA representative (to 
attend meeting of Board of Directors)—John Fall 
(1954-57) 


Women’s ]ошт (CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE: 
ALA representative—Julia D. Bennett 





THREE SCHOLARSHIPS OFFERED 


Three full tuition scholarships for the academic 
year 1957-58 are being offered by the Drexel 
Institute School of Library Science. These are 
available only to American citizens who matricu- 
late as full time students for the Master’s degree. 
Evidence of high academic achievement at an ap- 
proved college or university and need for financial 
aid must be submitted. i 

Application to the Dean of the School of Library 
Science, Drexel Institute of Technology, 32 and 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 4, together with 
compere credentials, must be filed before April 15, 
1957. 

Inquiries concerning tuition scholarships for 
foreign students should be made a year in ad- 
vance of the prospective grant and should also be 
addressed to the Dean. 
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DIVISIONS AND ROUND TABLES OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The information given in this section combines information on committees and sections 
of divisions as of the period following the Miami Beach Conference, and indicates some 

f the structural changes that will take place following January 1, 1957. These changes 
will result from Council approval of fields of responsibility and will result in transfers 


of some committee and section functions. 


| To be reconstituted as of January 1, 1957 
New division to be established as of January 1, 
1987. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


he American Association of School Librarians be- 
ime a division of ALA on January 1, 1951. 
louncil approval for the division was given on 
ily 21, 1950, subject to membership vote of the 
merican Association of School Librarians, which 
‘as taken during the fall of 1950. The American 
ssociation of School Librarians was өшү а 
ction of the Division of Libraries for Children 
nd Young People, and before 1941 was the School 
ibraries Section of ALA, which was organized in 
915. 

The purposes of this organization are: А. The 
nprovement and extension of library services in 
shools as a means of strengthening the educational 
rograms. B. The cooperation with other library 
nd educational organizations concerned with the 
relfare of children and youth. 

The association holds general sessions, business 
ieetings and committee warn е during annual 
onferences and normally at Midwinter meetings. 

The division issues an official publication, School 
dbraries, formerly known as the Newsletter; edi- 
or, Norris McClellan, associate professor, Louisi- 
na State University Library School, Baton Rouge, 
ouisiana. School Libraries is sent free to all 
»embers, and is not available by subscription. 

Officers for 1956-57: president, Dr. Lillian 

tatchelor, Supervisor of Secondary School Librar- 
əs, Board of Education, 21st and Parkway, Phila- 
lelphia 8, Penn; vice president and president- 
lect, Mary Gaver, associate professor, Library 
iervice, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J.; 
reasurer, Myrtle N. Dunlap, librarian, Senior High 
ichool, 1001 Harrison Street, Davenport, Iowa 
1957); interim executive secretary, Mrs. Mariana 
<. McAllister, American Association of School Li- 
xarians, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill.; record- 
ng secretary, Sara Jaffarian, director of School Li- 
xaries, Greensboro Public Schools, 501 Asheboro 
it, Greensboro, N. C. 
* Board of Directors: Mrs. Dilla W. MacBean 
past president); Region 1, Katherine Gallivan 
1958); Region 2, Elizabeth Hodges (1959); Re- 
zion 8, Sybil Baird (1959); Region 4, Mattie Ruth 
Moore (1958); Region 5, Crystal McNally (1959); 
Region 6, Jean Lowrie (1959); Region 7, Mrs. 
Dora Leavitt Hay (1958); Region 8, Jessie E. Boyd 
1958). 
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1956 


Committees 


The following twenty-one standing committees 
are engaged in activities of vital interest and con- 
cern to the organization and to the school library 
profession, 

AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE: To serve as an ad- 
visory committee to which matters concerning au- 
dio-visual materials in school libraries are referred; 
to keep informed on recent developments in the 
field and report to the membership; to work with 
other ALA and AASL committees and other groups 
interested in audio-visual materials. Chairman, 
Dorothea I. Godfree, librarian and Audio-Visual 
co-ordinator, Junior High School Library, Port 
Washington, L.L, N.Y., (1959); Myrtle Hoverson 
(1957); E. Ben Evans (1958); Dr. Edward Scho- 
field (1959); Audrey Newman (1959); Margaret 
Rufsvold (1959). 

ВорскЕт COMMITTEE: To receive and examine 
the financial reports of the division; to assist in 
preparing the yearly budget; to report on an esti- 
mate of receipts and expenditures to the Board 
of Directors; to report at the annual meeting on 
the status of the association’s finances. Chairman, 
Myrtle Dunlap, librarian, Senior High School, 
Davenport, Iowa (1957) Dr. Lillian Batchelor 
(1957); Mary Gaver (1957); Mrs. Effie Jewell Bag- 
gett (1957). 

CoMMITTEE ON COMMITTEES: To correlate the 
work of the various committees of the association, 
and to prevent overlapping and duplication of 
committees; to make recommendations to the 
Board of Directors for the purpose of improving 
the functioning of the various committees. Chair- 
man, Mrs. Helen H. Bennett, librarian, Harrison- 
burg High School, Harrisonburg, New York (1959); 
Mary Lee Keath (1957); Mary Love (1957); Myrtle 
Ellis (1958); Marjorie Halderman (1958). 

COMMITTEE ON ByvrAws: To consider amend- 
ments to the Bylaws of the Association and to 
make recommendations in accordance with pro- 
visions of the Bylaws Article XV. Chairman, H. 
Jean Anderson, 19700 Shaker Blvd., Cleveland 20, 
Ohio (1959); C. Irene Hagner (19059); Ruby E. 
Cundiff (1959); Mrs. Ruth Evans Babcock (1959); 
Helen Sattley (1959). 

ELECTIONS CoMMiITTEE: To receive and tabulate 
the votes of the association members in the annual 
election of officers. Chairman, to be appointed.; 
Virginia Russell (1957); Irmgard Graham (1957); 
To be appointed. (1957); To be appointed. (1957). 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES COMMITTEE: 
To publicize the need for and value of elementary 
school library committees; to work with state ele- 
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mentary school library committees; to provide in- 
formation helpful in planning elementary school 
libraries; to act as a coordinating agency among 
the various agencies concerned with establishing 
library service in elementary schools, Chairman, 
Mrs. Lois Pilson, librarian, Miami Shores Elemen- 
tary School, 10851 NE 5th Avenue, Miami Shores, 
Fla, (1959); Ruth Junkin (1957); J. Elizabeth Olson 
(1957); Ruth Reagor (1957); Elizabeth G. Master- 


` ton (1958); Mrs. Mallie Newsom (1959). 


Exumrrs COMMITTEE; To prepare a list of ma- 
terials for AASL exhibits at educational meetings, 
and a selection of materials to Бе sent from the 
headquarters office, in order to insure the uniform 
quality of AASL, exhibits. Chairman, Mary K. 
Eakin, Children's Book Center, 5835 Kimbark Ave- 
nue, Chicago 37, Ш. (1958); Helen B. Lewis 
(1958); Gertrude B. James (1958), Cora Paul 
Bomar (1958). 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE: Tenta- 
tive functions: to develop international cooperation 
and understanding among school librarians; to 
stimulate interest in school libraries abroad; to in- 
vestigate an exchange program for school librar- 
ians; to compile a roster of school librarians in 
other countries; to assist in entertaining interna- 
tional school librarians visiting this country. Chair- 
man, Nora E. Beust, specialist for School and Chil- 
dren’s Libraries, Dept. of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 
(1959); Anna E. Cebrat (1957); Virginia H. Mat- 
hews (1957); Sarita Davis (1959); Georgia Sealoff 
(1959); Mrs. Judith Marcus (1959); Dorothy Buck- 
ley (1959). 

MAGAZINE EVALUATION CoMMrrTEE: To gather 
data on new developments in the magazine world; 
to evaluate new and old magazines in terms of 
their usefulness in school libraries; to prepare se- 
lected lists of magazines for special purposes and 
to arrange for their publication. Chairman, Mar- 
garet Hayes, Derby Jr. High School, Birmingham, 
Mich. (1957); Mrs. Audrey Hartley (1957); Mar- 
garet Rutherford (1957); Jennie Sue Coltharp 
(1957); Lucile Hatch (1957); Lauretta McCusker 
(1959); to be appointed (1959). 

MEMBERSHIP СоммігтЕЕ: Mildred І. Nickel, 
director of School Libraries, Office of State Supt. 
of Public Instruction, 302 State Office Bldg, 
Springfield, Ill. (1959). For а list of members see 
subsection under “Membership.” 

Nomrinatinc COMMITTEE: To nominate candi- 
dates for elective positions in accordance with the 
AASL Bylaws, Article IX. Chairman, Cora- Paul 
Bomar, State School Library adviser, State Dept. 
of Publie Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. (1957); Mar- 
garet Moss (1957); Esther Burrin (1957); Mrs. La- 
mar C. Hoffman (1957); Margaret Roser (1957). 

PLANNING SCHOOL LIBRARY QUARTERS COMMIT- 


. TEE: To work with other agencies to promote 


school libraries as a necessity for a good educa- 
tional program; to provide superintendents, archi- 
tects, and librarians with concrete suggestions on 
school library quarters and equipment. Chairman, 
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M. Bernice Wiese, supervisor of School Libraries, 
Dept. of Education, Baltimore, Md. (1959); Ingrid 
O. Miller (1957); Margaret Girdner (1957); Eliza- 
beth Hodges (1958); Gladys L. Lees (1958); Arline 
Young (1958). 

PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE: To inter- 
pret the objectives, functions and program %f 
school library service to other professional groups 
responsible for the education and welfare of chil- 
dren and young people; to interpret the objectives 
and program o Fal of AASL to these groups; to 
seek opportunities for AASL and these other or- 
ganizations to identify common interests, areas of 
work and problems, and to develop ways of work- 
ing at them together. Chairman, Nancy Burge, 
Library Science Dept., University of South Caro- 
lina, Columbia, S. C. (1957); Eleanor Cole (1957); 
Maurine Hardin (1957); Gertrude H. Wilson 
(1957); Mrs. Edna Ballard Mack (1958); Evelyn 
Thornton (1959); Marguerite Baechtold (1959). 

PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE: To examine manu- 
scripts submitted to the committee by the ALA 
Publishing Department and make recommendations 
to the department on the advisability of publishing 
them; to initiate plans for new publications con- 
sidered useful and desirable for school libraries, 
Chairman, Louise Galloway, Library School, Flor- 
ida State University, Tallahassee (1957); Harriet 
Williams (1957); Alice Ruf (1957); Mary Bair 
(1957); Frances J. Kraft (1957); to be appointed 
1959); Laura K. Martin (1959); Agnes Krarup 
(1959). : 

RECRUITMENT COMMITTEE: Tentative functions: 
To plan and carry out a nationwide program for 
recruiting for school library work. Chairman, 
Elvajean Hall, Coord. of School Libraries, Newton 
Public Schools, 88 Chestnut St., West Newton 65, 
Mass. (1959); Irene Marshall (1957); Annabelle 
Koonce (1957); Mildred L. Nickel (1958); Dorothy 
McGinnis (1959); Dorothy P. Nassau (1959); To be 
appointed. ( ); To be appointed. ( ). 

School Libraries Eprrontan CowMrrrEE: To 
keep the membership informed concerning divi- 
sional news through the publication of School Li- 
braries; to encourage school librarians to share 
ideas and write articles on worthwhile activities 
undertaken in their libraries. Chairman, Norris 
McClellan, Associate Professor, Louisiana State 
University Library School, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
(1957); Lillian Y. Boula (1957); Naomi Hokanson 
(1957); Mrs. Jennie Beth Clark (1957); Ina Beth 
Cavener (1957); Oliva Way (1957). 

Wi Sratistics COMMITTEE; To determine ways 
in which school librarians use school library statis- 
tics; to evaluate existing statistical forms for school 
libraries; to keep AASL informed about current 
and major investigations that involve the collection 
of school library statistics; to keep a file of school 
library statistical forms and to make them avail- 
able to school librarians. Chairman, Coral Mel. 
son, Director, Library Education, State Teachers 
College, Millersville, Pa. (1959); Mary She 
(1957); Zereda Van Deusen (1958); Mrs. Irene 
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Gullette(1959); То be appointed. (1959). 

STUDENT AssisrANTS CoMMrirYEE: Chairman, 
Othella Denman, Head Librarian, Waco High 
Schools, 815 Columbus Ave., Waco, Texas (1959); 
Loren H. Allen (1959); Helen Brundage (1959); 
Rgsther Barth (1959); Elma S. Peck (1959). 

Wi TECHNICAL Processes COMMITTEE: To study 
simplification of classification and erg: in 
school libraries, and to study publishers’ bindings 
from the point of view of use in school libraries. 
Co-Chairmen, Mrs. Effie N. LaPlante, Supervisor, 
Cataloging Section, Division of Libraries, Board of 
Education, 228 North LaSalle St, Chicago, Ill. 
(1957); and Carolyn Whitenack, Assistant Professor 
of Librarianship, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
(1957); Margaret Sue Copenhaver (1957); Margaret 
Louise Turk (1957); Zelma Langworthy (1957); 

Sue Hefley (1958). 
` | ANNUAL CONFERENCE CoMMITTEE: To provide 
local assistance to the President and the Vice- 
President of the Association in planning and ar- 
ranging for the annual conference. Co-chairmen, 
Sallie Elaine Deatherage, Mrs. Victor Pettibone. 

GROLIER SCHOLARSHIP AWARD COMMITTEE: Es- 
tablished in connection with Grolier Scholarship 
Award to prospective school librarians. Chairman, 
Eloise Rue, Miller School, Hinman St., Evanston, 
Il; Mary Helen Mahar, Dorothy McGinnis, Alice 
Lohrer. 

STANDARDS COMMITTEE: To revise the existing 
standards for school libraries as they appear in 
School Libraries for Today and Tomorrow. Co- 
Chairmen: Miss Ruth Ersted, State Supervisor of 
School Libraries, State Dept. of Education, 8411 
Pleasant St, Minneapolis, Minn.; Dr. Frances 
Henne, Associate Professor, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, New York, 
New York. Representing the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators: J. Harry 
Adams, Supt. of Schools, Board of Education, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey; American Institute of 
Architects, Carl W. Clark, P. O. Box 900, Syra- 
cuse 1, N.Y.; Natl. Council of Teachers of English, 
Henry I. Christ, Head of English Dept., Andrew 
Jackson High School, St. Albans, N.Y.; American 
Personnel and Guidance Assn., Inc., Dr. Gertrude 
Forrester, West Side High School Newark, New 
Jersey; General Federation of Women's Clubs, Li- 
braries Division, Mrs. Robert F. Herrig, Librarian, 
Lincoln County Free Library, Libby, Montana; 
American Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Dr. E. S. Evenden, Professor Emeritus, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, N.Y.; 
National Science Teachers Assn, Dr. Abraham 
Raskin, Associate Professor of Physiology, Coor- 
dinator of the Sciences, Hunter College, New York, 
N.Y.; Association for Supervision & Curriculum 
Development, Professor Doris Holmes, Queens Col- 
lege, Flushing, New York; National School Boards 
Association, Inc., Clifton B. Smith, 252 Pine St., 
Freeport, New York; Catholic Library Association, 
Reverend Andrew L. Bouwhuis, Director of Li- 
braries, St. Peter's College, Jersey City, New Jer- 
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sey; Association for Childhood Education, Inter- 
national, Helen A. McLaughlin; National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, Dr. Robert 
M. Amsden, Principal, Columbia High School, 17 
Parker Avenue, Maplewood, New Jersey; National 
Council for the Social Studies, Alice Flickinger, 
Teacher, Social Studies Laboratory School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago 87, Ill; Department 
of Classroom Teachers, NEA, Mrs. Marg F. Kol- 
ender, Primary Teacher, Munsey Park School, 
Manhasset, New York; Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Mrs. Lorraine Addelston, Prin- 
cipal, Public School #89; 8528 Britton Avenue, 
Queens, New York, New York; Division of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, NEA; Dr. A. J. Foy Cross, Di- 
rector, Placement Services, New York University, 
New York, New York; Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People, ALA, Margaret C. 
Scoggin, Director, Young People’s Service, New 
York Public Library, Fi Avenue & 42nd St, 
New York, New York; Mr. James Cass, Research 
Director, National Citizens Council for Better 
Schools, 9 E. 40th St, New York 16, New 
York; American Association of School Librarians, 
Mrs. Rachael W. DeAngelo, Coordinator, Library 
Education Program, Queens College, 65-30 Kissena 
Boulevard, Flushing 67, New York; Helen R. Satt- 
ley, Director, School Library Service, Board of 
Education, 110 Livingston St, Brooklyn 1, New 
York; Louise Galloway, Acting Assistant Professor, 
Library School, Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee, Florida; Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas, Di- 
rector of Libraries, Raleigh City Schools, 225 New 
Bern Ave., Raleigh, North Carolina; Mrs. Dilla 
W. MacBean, Past President, American Association 
of School Librarians, Ex-Officio, Route 2, Stone 
Lake, Wis. Dr. Lillian L. Batchelor, President, 
American Association of School Librarians, Ex- 
Officio, Supervisor of Secondary School Libraries, 
Board of Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Membership 

Chairman, Mildred L. Nickel, Director of School 
Libraries, Office of State Supt. of Public Instruc- 
tion, 802 State Office Building, Springfield, Ill. 

ALABAMA: Mrs. Ella B. McCain, Librarian, 
Wenonah High School, Rt. l, Box 432, Birming- 
ham. 

Anizona: Mrs. Dixie Thompson, Director of Li- 
braries, Osborn Schools, 20 E. Osborn Rd, 
Phoenix. 

ARKANSAS: Florene Jordan, Librarian, Columbia- 
Lafayette Library, Magnolia. 

CarronNIA: Marjorie Schramling, Librarian, 
Los Angeles High School, 4600 W. Olympic Blvd., 
Los Angeles 19. . 

Coronapo: Mrs. Lena Archuleta, Kepner Junior 
High School, W. Kentucky & South Hazel Court, 
Denver 19. ` 

Connecticut: Mary E. Baker, Librarian, Amity 
Regional High School, Woodbridge. | 

Drtaware: Мау С. Latta, Mary C. I. Williams 
School, 3rd & Monroe Sts., Wilmington. 
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District or Corumsia: Lucile Carmack, Li- 
brarian, Roosevelt High School, 18th & Upshur 
St., Washington 8. 

Fromma: Sara Bell, Director, Instructional Ma- 
terials, Gay County Public Schools, Panama City; 
Lucille Holliday, Librarian, Bond Jr. High School, 
424 Osceola St., Tallahassee. 

СковотА: Mrs. Dorothy Blake, Decatur High 
School Library, North McDonough St., Decatur; 
Margaret Walker, State Library Consultant, State 
Office Bldg., Atlanta. 

Ioano: Mrs. Emma H. Mount, Librarian, Mid- 
dleton School, Middleton. 

Inzmwom: Vie Teter, Asst. Librarian, J. Sterling 
Morton High School & Jr. College, South Austin 
Blvd., Cicero. 

INDIANA: Mrs. Edna LaFollette, Teacher-Li- 
brarian, Curry Township Public Schools, Shelburn. 

lowa: Elinore B. Bumann, Spencer High School, 
Spencer. 

Kansas: Dorothy Comin, Librarian, Abilene 
High School, Abilene. 

Kentucky: Mrs. Harry W. Paxton, Librarian, 
Shelbyville High School, Shelbyville. 

Louisiana: Ruby Moore, Librarian, Fair Park 
High School, 8222 Greenwood Rd., Shreveport. 
Mame: Marjorie McKenney, South Portland. 

ManvLAND: Алпа E. Fehl, Armstead Gardens 
School, Erdman & Eager Sts., Baltimore 5. 

Massacnusetrs: Katherine Trickey, Swampscott 
High School, Swampscott. 

MicuicAN; Fannie B. Foster, Duffield-Upper Li- 
brary, 2700 Clinton, Detroit 7. 

Minnesora: Gladys Larson, Jr. High School, 
18 & Elcelsior, Hopkins. 

Misstssipp1: Alberta Edmondson, Field Li- 
brarian, W. W. Lake Memorial Libraries, Jackson 
Public Schools, Jackson. 

Missourr: Mrs. Virgie King, Aurora High 
School, Aurora. 

Montana: Elza Huffman, Sr. High School, 425 
Grand Ave., Billings. 

МевнАЗКА: Ivae Walker, Asst. Librarian, Tech- 
nical High School, 3201 Cuming St., Omaha 2. 

Nevapa: Joseph Shubert, Reference and Exten- 
sion Librarian, Nevada State Library, Carson City. 

New HawrsumE: Florence C. Derr, Man- 
chester High School, Central, Manchester. 

New Jersey: Helen Heermans, George Wash- 
ington Jr. High School, Washington Place, Ridge- 
wood, 

New Mexico: Nancy B. Trammel, Highlands 
High School, 4700 E. Coal, Albuquerque. 

New Yorx: Margaret E. Keen, Nyack High 
School, Nyack. ; 

Norta Canmonma: Mary Duncan Ring, Direc- 
tor, Mecklenberg County School Libraries, 114 S. 
Myers, Charlotte 6. 

Norra Dakora: Anne Haugaard, Harvey High 
School, Harvey. 

Ошо: Ruth M. Busseer, Van Buren Jr. High 
School, 3775 Shroyer Rd., Dayton 9. - 
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OxLanoMa: Mrs. Vera Hall, Edmond High 
School, Edmond. | ы 

Onrcow: Lottie Lee Lamb, Kelly Jr. High 
School, Park at Howard Lane, Eugene. А 

PENNSYLVANIA: Margaret С. Graham, Spring- 
field Sr. High School, Leamy Ave., Springfield, 
Delaware County, Pa. 

Ruope Istawp: Katheryn C. Ray, Nathan 
Bishop Jr. High School, 101 Sessions St., Provi- 
dence. 

Ѕоотн Carouina: Carrie О. Moore, Librarian, 
McCants Jr. High School, N. Fant and E. Whit- 
mer, Anderson. i 

Ѕоотн Daxora: Edna Akre, Brookings High 
School, Brookings. 

TENNESSEE: Leniel Edwards, Training School, 
Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro. 

Texas: Mrs. Deurene Morgan, Library Super- 
visor, Shields School, 3400, Bluebonnet Dr., Vic- 
toria; and Mrs. Adelene James, I. M. Terrell High 
School, 1411 E. 18th St, Fort Worth. 

Uran: Mrs. Jennie Whitby, Jr. High School, 
Cedar City. 

VERMONT: Edward Bodurtha, Brattleboro High 
School, Brattleboro. 

Vincinia: Virginia Ruff, 415 Bedford Ave., 
Bedford; and Susan Fain, Dunbar High School, 
Lynchburg. | 

Wasnincton: Vera L. McDowell, №. Kitsap 


` High School, Poulsbo. 


West Virncrnia: Susanna Rose, Stonewell Jack- 
son High School, Charleston. 

Wisconsin: Thelma Bound, Wauwatosa Sr. 
High School, 1782 Wauwatosa Ave. Wauwatosa 
13. 


Wyominc: Hose Mary Malone, Natrona County 
High School, 10th and Elm Streets, Casper. 

MARITIME Provinces: to be appointed. 

Querrec: Frances M. Dumaresq, Protestant 
School Board of Greater Montreal, 3460 McTavish 
Street, Montreal 2. 

Ontario: Margaret Fraser, Galt Collegiate In- 
stitute, Galt. 

ALASKA: Joanne Lind, Seward High School, 
Seward. 

Hawan: Mrs, Aileen Perlstein, Kapalama 
School, 1601 N. School St., Honolulu. 


State Assembly 


The State Assembly is composed of the presiding 
officers or a delegate of the school library organi- 
zation, or school library sections, of other organi- 
zations representing a state, territory, province or 
region, 2 

ALABAMA: Mrs. Janie B. Morgan; Mrs Mozelle 
Cummings. 

Arizona: Mabel Dudley. - 

Arkansas: Mrs. Lyle Condell. 

CALIFORNIA: Mr. L. Herman Smith. 

Согонлро: Mrs. Mabel Sacra. 

Connecticut: Ann Paul. 

DzrLAwanE: Mrs. Kay Armstrong. 
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PIED, Mrs. Betty Lunnon; Emily A. Cope- 
laud. 

Grorcia: Mrs. Mildred C. Garrett; Leroy С. 
Childs. 

Ірлно: Mrs, Emma Н. Mount. 

Iuuinors: Frances Lynch. 

InpiaNA: Georgia Moore. 

Iowa: Gladys Dunn 

Kansas: Mrs. Lois Ann Stapleford; Ruth Hanson 

Kentucky: James В. O'Rourke; Mrs. Harry 
Wood Paxton. 

Lousiana: Mrs. Clara О. Cheeves. 

Mame: Frances Lombard. 

ManyLAND; Mrs. Barbara Ann Guise. 

Massacuuserts: Alice M. Buckley. 

Micnican: Charlotte M. Coye. 

MiNNxsoTA: Willa Church. 

Mississippi: Susie Bull. 

Missouri: Mildred Vogelsang. 

Nesraska: Mrs. Lillian Ogden. 

Nevapa: Mrs. Eloyde Tovey. 

New Hamesuire: Mrs, Miriam Thomas. 

New Jersey: Eleanor R. McKinney. 

New Mexico: Mildred Breiland. 

New Yonx: Claire Finnegan. 

М№Мовтн Caroiina: Betty Jo Henderson; Mrs. 
Willie B. Hill. 

Norta Daxora: Darlene Fulsaas. 

Оніо: Frieda M. Heller. 

ОктАномА: Mrs. Edith Holley. 

Orecon: Louise Mason; Isobel Goodnough. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Coral Melson. 

Ruove IstAN»: Shelia К. Cosgrove. 

Ѕоотн CAROLINA: Mrs. Caroline Rice; Mrs. 
Bernice Middleton. 

Sourn Daxora: Alice Washtoak; Katherine 
Moses. 

TzwNEsskE: Mrs. Johnnie Louise Pryor; to be 
appointed. 

Texas: Mrs. Eula M. Harris; William W. Ben- 
nett. 

Отан: Mrs. Mae Jensen. ; 

Vermont: Mrs. Elizabeth B. Greene. 

Virncinia: Miss Juliette Moody. 

Wasuincton: Paul Brincken. 

Wesr Vrem: Mrs. Lucile Layne. 

Wisconsin: Fern Aaberg. 

Disrmr or CotumBra: Mary Butler Harvey. 

CaNADA: Margaret Fraser. 

Hawar: Aileen Perlstein. 


Division Representatives 

AACTE COORDINATING COMMITTEE ON CoL- 
LEGIATE PROBLEMS IN TEACHER EDUCATION: 
Nancy Jane Day, Acting Representative, 

AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE: Dr. C. Walter Stone. 

CLA NEWBERY-CALDECOTT AWARDS COMMIT- 
TEE: Dr. Lillian Batchelor, Myrtle Allman, 
Eleanor Birkmann, Louise Meredith, Dr. C. Elta 
Van Norman. 

AASL COMMITTEE ON IMPLEMENTATION OF 
THE MANAGEMENT Survey: Chairman, Elizabeth 
O. Williams, Sara Jones, Jean Anderson, Lucile 
Raley, Nancy Jane Day. 
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Councilors 


Mrs. Lena Y. DeGrummond, Supervisor of School 
Libraries, State Department of Education, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana (1957) 

Mrs. Carrie C. Robinson, School Libraries Con- 
sultant, State Department of Education, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama (1957) 

Lyle E. Evans, Provincial Supervisor of School 
Libraries, Department of Education, Legislative 
Building, Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada (1957) 

Esther R. Barth, Librarian, Monroe High School, 
Monroe, Michigan (1958) 

Ingrid O. Miller, Librarian, Edina-Morningside 
High School, 5701 Normandale Road, Minne- 
apolis 10, Minnesota (1958) 

Beatrice Paddock, Librarian, Wichita High School 
West, 820 South Osage, Wichita, Kansas (1958) 

Evelyn C. Thornton, Supervisor of Libraries, Ar- 
lington County Public Schools, 1426 North 
Quincy Street, Arlington, Virginia (1958) 

Elizabeth Lee Morgan, Librarian, Alta Vista Jr. 
High School, 105 W. Hagerman, Carlsbad, New 
Mexico (1958) 

Caroline Holmes, Director of School Libraries, Co- 
lumbus Public School Libraries, 270 East State 
Street, Columbus 15, Ohio (1959) 

Marylyn Davis, Librarian, Greenwich High School, 
Greenwich, Connecticut (1959) 

Caroline Whitenack, Assistant Professor of Librari- 
anship, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 
(1959) 

Othella Denman, Head Librarian, Waco High 
School, Waco Public Schools, 815 Columbus 
Avenue, Waco, Texas (1959) 

Elizabeth H. Clarke, Librarian, Jane Addams 
Junior High School Library, E. 112th and 34th 
N.E., Seattle 55, Washington (1959) 

Naomi Hokanson, District Librarian, Alexander 
Ramsey High School, 1261 Highway 86, St. 
Paul 13, Minnesota (1960) 

Sara Fenwick, Librarian, Elementary Library, the 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago, 5885 
Kimbark, Chicago 37, Illinois (1960) 

Margaret Moss, Director of School Libraries, 
Madison Public Schools, 351 W. Wilson, Madi- 
son 8, Wisconsin (1960) 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND 
REFERENCE LIBRARIES 


First meeting, 1889; bylaws adopted, 1923; new 
and revised bylaws adopted, 1938. (Formerly Col- 
lege and Reference Section. Name changed by 
vote of the section, June 1988, approved by the 
Council, December 1988, New constitution and 
bylaws adopted May 30, 1940, and accepted as a 
division by the ALA Council, May 31, 1940.) In 
the organizational pattern of ALA, the Association 
of College and Reference Libraries represents 
those libraries which support formal education 
above the secondary school level or which pro- 
vide reference and research collections of signifi- 
cance. It carries on a program of activities to 
advance the standards of library services, in the 
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broadest sense, in these libraries, and the con- 
tinued professional and scholarly growth of those 
engaged in work therein. The association nor- 
mally holds general sessions and business meetings 
at annual conferences and midwinter meetings. 
Each of the six sections normally has a program 
session or a business meeting at midwinter and 
the annual convention. The sections take re- 
sponsibility for problems peculiar to their types 
of libraries or work. 

Officers for 1956-57: president, Robert W. Orr, 
director, Iowa State College Library, Ames; vice 
president and president-elect, Eileen Thornton, 
librarian, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio; execu- 
tive secretary, to be appointed; treasurer, Ralph H. 
Parker, librarian, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia; past president, Robert Vosper, director of li- 
braries, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

Directors (at large): Mrs. Mary Manning Cook, 
reference librarian and lecturer in bibliography, 
Mills College, Oakland, Calif. (1959); William S. 
Dix, librarian, Princeton University, Princeton, 
N.J. (1958); Lawrence S. Thompson, director of 


libraries, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
(1987). 
Directors representing sections: College li- 


braries: Sarah D. Jones, librarian, Goucher Col- 
lege, Baltimore, Md. (1958) Junior College Li- 
braries: Ruth E. Scarborough, librarian, Centenary 
junior College, Hackettstown, N.J. (1957); Pure 
and Applied Science: Louise O. Bercaw, ass't. li- 
brarian, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C. (1957); Reference Librarians: Mary 
N. Barton, head, Reference Department, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. (1958); Li- 
braries of Teacher Training Institutions: Mildred 
Herrick, librarian, West Washington College of 
Education, Bellingham (1958); University Li- 
braries: Leonard H. Kirkpatrick, librarian, Uni- 
versity of Utah, Salt Lake City (1958). Chairmen 
of sections are ex officio directors without vote. 
ACRL representatives on ALA Council are direc- 
tors during the last year of their terms. These 
are: Clifford. R. Armstrong, Lewis C. Branscomb, 
Irene L. Craft, Edward : С. Heintz, Felix E. 
Hirsch, Mrs. Frances Jenkins, David Otis Kelley, 
and Arthur M. McAnally. 

ACRL representatives on ALA Council; see 
page 708. 


Membership 


Any member of the ALA may become a member 
of the Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries and one of its sections by choosing ACRL 
as one of his two divisional affiliations when pay- 
ing ALA dues. Those wishing to belong to more 
than one section of ACRL must pay 50¢ for each 
additional section to the ACRL Treasurer. Life 
members of the ALA joining after July 1, 1950, 
may become members of ACRL by designating 
this as one of their two divisions. Life members 
of ALA who joined before 1940 may become life 
members of ACRL by the payment of $10 to this 
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division. As of December 81, 1955, there were 
5888 members of this division. 


Publications 


College and Research Libraries is published bi- 
monthly in January, March, May, July, September, 
November, It is sent to all ACRL members wfo 
pay ALA dues of $6.00 or more. Subscriptions 
to non-members, $5.00 per year; single copies, 
$1.25; orders of five or more numbers, $1.00 each. 
Payment for subscriptions should be addressed 
to ALA. 

Numbers of the ACRL Monographs Series are 
available on a standing order or single order 
basis. Orders for this series should be addressed 
to: ACRL Monographs, American Library Asso- 
ciation, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

Numbers of the ACRL Microcard Series, which 
began in 1953, are available on a standing order 
or single order basis. Orders should be addressed 
to Micropublication Service, University of Roches- 
ter Press, Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Sections 


College Libraries: Chairman, Benjamin B. Rich- 
ards, librarian, Knox College, Galesburg, Ill; vice 
chairman and chairman-elect, Martha L. Biggs; 
secretary, Gladys M. Brownell. 

Junior College Libraries: Chairman, Angelin E. 
Tesdell, librarian, Everett Tunior College, Everett, 
Wash.; .vice chairman and chairman-elect, Mrs. 
Lula K. Pratt; secretary, Gertrude Haury. 

Pure and Applied Science: Chairman, J. Richard 
Blanchard, librarian, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of California, Davis; vice chairman and 
chairman-elect, Edward A. Chapman; secretary, 
Esther Schlundt. 

Reference Librarians: Chairman, Mrs. Frances 
Neel Cheney, associate professor, Peabody Li- 
brary School, Nashville, Tenn.; vice chairman and 
chairman-elect, Bernard L. Foy; secretary, Jean K. 
Taylor. (After January 1, 1957, this section will 
merge with other ALA units to form a new ALA 
Division of Reference Services.) 

Libraries of ‘Teacher Training Institutions: 
Chairman, Katherine Walker, assistant librarian, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, De Kalb; 
secretary and chairman-elect, Walfred Erickson. 

University Libraries: Chairman, William H. 
Jesse, director of libraries, University of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville; vice chairman and chairman-elect, 
Robert Н. Muller; secretary, Margaret E. Knox. 


Committees 


COMMITTEE ON Aupio-VisuaL Work: To collect 
data on and to promote the use of audio-visual 
services; to offer guidance to librarians who need 
advice on audio-visual equipment, procedures and 
other related matters; to study and to make avail- 
able data both on audio-visual materials of instruc- 
tion and on audio-visual research materials; in gen- 
eral to cooperate with the ALA Audio-Visual 
Board in the development of policy regarding 
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audio-visual matters on college campuses and in 
research libraries, CGhatrman, G, Walter Siu, 
professor of library science, University of Illinois 
Library School, Urbana; Richard E. Chapin; Jane 
L. Culler; John F. Harvey; Don L. Hunter; Hard- 
ing J. Lemay. 

Bun.pincs CoMMITTEE: To take general respon- 
sibility for ACRL services and investigations which 
deal directly with college library buildings and 
furnishings; to cooperate with related ALA com- 
mittees on broader problems of general library 
architecture, decoration and equipment; specifi- 
cally, to promote investigation and research, and 
to encourage publication in this area; to be available 
for consultation by librarians, architects, college ad- 
ministrators, etc. on buildings problems; to recom- 
mend consultants when detailed study and advice is 
каше to assist the ALA library in collecting data 
and publications relating to library buildings; to 
engage in active promotion of worth-while standards 
or principles for this area; and, as desirable, to. ar- 
range for buildings institutes. Chairman, Donald 
F. Cameron, librarian, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey; Mrs. Edna Hanley Byers; 
Edwin T. Coman, Jr; Mary K. Dempsey; Norman 
L. Kilpatrick; Ellen Lord; James D. Mack; Donald 
E. Thompson. 

COMMITTEE ON Сомм:тткк$: To study ACRL 
committees and to recommend the establishment 
or discontinuance of committees as the needs of 
the association require; to define the duties of 
committees subject to approval of the Board of 
Directors; to solicit recommendations for appoint- 
ments to committees, and to transmit these rec- 
ommendations with its own advice to the president 
and the president-elect. (Chairman, committee 
members, to be appointed.) 

COMMITTEE ON CONFERENCE PROGRAMS: As re- 
quested by the president, to assist him in making 
special divisional arrangements at the annual con- 
ference and in planning programs for the ACRL 
membership meeting and general session programs 
at the annual conference and the midwinter meet- 
ing. Note: These responsibilities belong to the 
president who may desire assistance in meeting 
them. The committee must be careful not to con- 
flict with the conference arrangements which are 
the proper responsibilities of ALA. Chairman, 
Robert Vosper, director of libraries, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, 

COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION AND ByLAws: To 
consider amendments to the constitution and by- 
laws and to make recommendations regarding 
them, Chairman, Stanley L. West, director of 
libraries, University of Florida, Gainesville; Joseph 
C. Borden; A. Mercer Daniel; Ruth M. Erland- 
son; William R. Pullen; Giles F. Shepherd, Jr. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON COOPERATION WITH 
EDUCATIONAL AND PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 
To maintain liaison with selected groups which 
have joint interests; to keep informed on and 
cooperate with projects of mutual concern; as 
possible to provide information and advisory serv- 
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ices on Hbrarianship at conferences, for publica- 
tons, nnd by correspondence to ollicors; to ex- 
ereise genera leaderghip toward tho 10-7 goul uf 
development of relations with educational associa- 
tions in the field of higher education. It is under- 
stood that the committee will depend on and 
cooperate closely with the ACRL Executive Secre- 
tary, who shall be an ex officio member. (Chair- 
man, committee members, to be appointed.) 

COMMITTEE ON DUPLICATES EXCHANGE UNION: 
To take leadership in the general area of exchange 
of materials among college libraries by studying 
needs and methods, and by promoting and direct- 
ing cooperative schemes designed to use most 
effectively any materials made available by li- 
braries without charge. Chairman, Charles H. 
Penrose, librarian, Clarkson College of Technology, 
Potsdam, N.Y.; Father Barnabas Abele; Joyce C. 
Backus; Alfred. H. Lane. i 

COMMITTEE ON FINANCING COLLEGE AND Re- 
SEARCH LiBRARIES: To assist with the financial 
support of CRL, particularly by solicitation of ad- 
vertising and by the promotion of nonmember sub- 
scriptions. Chairman, William R. Lansberg, di- 
rector, Division of Acquisitions and Preparations, 
Dartmouth College Library, Hanover, N.H.; Joseph 
Brewer; Stith M. Cain; Kenneth H. Fagerhaugh; 
Eugene M. Johnson. 

CoMMITTEE ON FouNDATION Grants: Chair- 
man, Arthur T. Hamlin, librarian, University of 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Humphrey G. Bousfield; Theo- 
dore A. Distler; Mrs. Dorothy М. Crosland; 
Flora B. Ludington; Robert W. Orr, Eileen Thorn- 
ton; Robert Vosper. 

NoMiNATING COMMITTEE: To select candidates 
for elective offices in ACRL. The bylaws give 
this committee specific instructions. Chairman, 
Francis P. Allen, librarian, University of Rhode 
Island, Kingston; Lois C. Bailey; Sister Mar 
Claudia; Dorothy M. Drake; Florence M. Gifford; 
Ralph H. Hopp. 

Pusrications CoMMiTTEE: To serve as the 
policy formulating body for ACRL publications, 
and as such, to serve in this field as liaison be- 
tween ACRL and other organizations; to stimulate 
and to promote research activities useful to the 
further development of college, university and 
reference libraries; to encourage the production 
and distribution of worthy publications derived 
from these and other productive activities, 
Chairman, Jerrold Orne, director, Air University 
Library, Maxwell Airforce Base, Montgornery, 
Ala; David K. Berninghausen; Humphrey G. 
Bousfield; Louis Kaplan; W. Porter Kellam; Guy R. 
Lyle; Arthur M. McAnally; Stephen A. McCarthy; 
Jean H. McFarland; William B. Ready; Rolland E. 
Stevens (ex officio); Maurice F. Tauber (ex officio); 
Lawrence S. Thompson (ex officio). 

COMMITTEE ON Rare Books, MANUSCRIPTS AND 
ЅрЕСІАІ, CoLrECTIONSi To promote wider under- 
standing of the value of rare books and manu- 
scripts to scholar research and to cultural 
growth; to encourage a more enlightened approach 
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to the care, use and identification of rare books 
in all libraries; to provide a meeting place for the 
discussion of problems common to the rare book 
librarian; and to encourage librarians of these 
collections to become active and interested mem- 
bers of ACRL. Chairman, Mrs. Georgia C. 
Haugh, Curator of Books, William L. Clements 
Library, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; 
Н. Richard Archer; Jerome M, Edelstein; Hannah 
D. French; John Parker; Robert Rosenthal; Mar- 
jorie G. Wynne. 

COMMITTEE ON Recrurrine: 1) To assist exist- 
ing activities and programs designed to encourage 
desirable people, especially people with a capacity 
for ioi to enter the library profession. 2) 
By a continuing emphasis upon the rewards of li- 
brarianship, especially in the college and refer- 
ence fields, to encourage librarians in training and 
to encourage practicing librarians to remain in the 
profession, 3) To keep informed constantly as 
to the availability of professionally prepared li- 
brarians in relation to the actual demand for 
properly trained librarians for the various types 
of work in college, university and reference li- 
braries. .4) To cooperate with the Joint Committee 
on Library Work as a Career. Chairman, Rob- 
ert L. Talmadge. associate director, University of 
Kansas Library, Lawrence; Charlotte K. Ander- 
son; Lillie К, Daly; Robert M. Lightfoot, Jr; 
Russell Shank; Darthula Wilcox. , 

COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS: To take responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of library standards and 
support; to direct the development of standards 
for college libraries; and to work with accrediting 
associations on their instructions for the examina- 
tion of libraries, Chairman, Wayne S. Yenawine, 
dean, Syracuse University Library School, N.Y.; 
Mrs. Minnie R. Bowles; Mrs. Katherine M. Bru- 
beck; Eugene A. Holtman; Eli M. Oboler; Roscoe 
F. Schaupp; Ruth Walling; David C. Weber. 

COMMITTEE on Sratistics: To collect general 
and salary statistics of libraries and to prepare this 
material for publication; to study needs for college 
library statistics and to answer questions regarding 
them. Chairman, Dale M. Bentz, associate direc- 
tor, State University of Iowa Libraries, Iowa City; 
J. Richard Blanchard; Clarence C. Gorchels; Rob- 
ert R. Hertel; James Ranz; Ruth E. Scarborough. 


State Representatives 


To represent the Association in each state or area 
and to see that the Association is informed of 
needs, attitudes and developments of libraries and 
librarians within the state or area; some specific 
tasks are to promote membership, to recommend 
people for committee appointments and elective 
office, to report news for publication in CRL or 
for possible zstion by ACRL headquarters, and 
to propose nroblems for research and study. 
Chairman, Mary D. Herrick, associate librarian, 
College of Liberal Arts, Boston University, Mass. 

ALABAMA: Clyde Н. Cantrell, director of li- 
braries, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. 
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ARIZONA and New Mexico: Donald M. Powell, 
head, Reference Dept, University of Arizona, 
Tucson. 

AnKANSAS: Rhoda M. Burgess, librarian, Gradu- 
ate Center, Pharmacy Library, University of 
Arkansas, Little Rock. 

Cauirornia: Miss Page Ackerman, ass't. li- 
brarian, University of California, Los Angeles. 

Cororapo and Wyominc: Eugene Н. Wilson, 
director of libraries, University of Colorado, 
Boulder. 

Connecticur and Rope Istanp: Francis Р. 
Allen, librarian, University of Rhode Island, King- 
ston. 

DELAWARE, MARYLAND, and District or Co- 
LUMBIA: Joseph H. Reason, librarian, Howard 
University, Washington, D.C. 

Forma: Norman L. Kilpatrick, director of li- 
braries, Florida State University, Tallahassee. 

Grorcia: W. Porter Kellam, director of li- 
braries, University of Georgia, Athens. 

Hawan: Carl С. Stroven, librarian, University 
of Hawaii, Honolulu. 

Ірлно and Monrana: Miss Lesley M. Heath- 
cote, librarian, Montana State College, Bozeman. 

ILon: Stanley E. Gwynn, asst, director of 
libraries, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

INpraNA: Robert M. Agard, librarian, Earlham 
College, Richmond, Ind. 

Iowa: Grant D. Hanson, ass’t. director, Iowa 
State College Library, Ames. 

Kansas: William F. Baehr, librarian, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan. 

Kenrucxy: Elizabeth D. Gilbert, 
Berea College, Berea, Ky. 

Lourstana: Patricia С. Catlett, ass't. librarian, 
Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond, La. 

Maine, New HAMPSHIRE, and Vermont: Rich- 
ard W. Morin, librarian, Dartmouth College, Han- 
over, N.H. 

MassAcmusETTs: Burton A. Robie, Humanities 
Librarian, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge. 

МуснісАМ: Katharine M. Stokes, librarian, West- 
ern Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo. 

Minnesota: Ralph H. Hopp, asst. director of 
libraries, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Mississippi: Bethany C. Swearingen, assoc. li- 
brarian, Millsaps College, igi Miss. 

Missourr: Ralph H. Parker, librarian, University 
of Missouri, Columbia. 

NEBRASKA: Frank A. Lundy, director of li- 
braries, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

МЕУАрА and Uram: Leonard Н. Kirkpatrick, 
librarian, University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 

New Jersey: Theodore Epstein, librarian, Rider 
College, Trenton, N.J. 

New York (metropolitan): Richard H. Logsdon, 
director of libraries, Columbia University, New 
York, N.Y. . 

New York (upstate): Giles F. Shepherd, Jr., 
asst. director of libraries, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


librarian, 
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„Моктн CAROLINA: Olan V. Cook, associate di- 
rector of libraries, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 

М№Мовтн Daxora and Sovre DakorA: Н. Dean 
Stallings, librarian, North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege, Fargo. 

Omo: John B. Nicholson, Jr., librarian, Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio. 

Oxranoma: Edmon Low, librarian, Oklahoma 
А & M College, Stillwater. 

OnxcoN and Wasuincton: Carl W. Hintz, li- 
brarian, University of Oregon, Eugene. 

PENNSYLVANIA (east); Walter W. Wright, ass't. 
librarian, Service Division, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. 

PENNSYLVANIA (west): Ralph W. McComb, li- 
brarian, Pennsylvania State College, State College. 

Souta CanormaA; Alfred Н. Rawlinson, li- 
brarian, University of South Carolina, Columbia. 

TENNESSEE: Ruth C. Ringo, assoc. director of 
libraries, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

Texas: Robert M. Trent, director of libraries, 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Tex. 

Vircinta: Ray W. Frantz, Jr. librarian, Uni- 
versity of Richmond, Va. 

Wesr УтвсіміА: Н. W. Apel, librarian, Marshall 
College, Huntington, W.Va. 

Wisconsin: Gerhard B. Naeseth, associate direc- 
tor, University of Wisconsin Library, Madison. 


ACRL REPRESENTATIVES ON: 


ASA Committee Z-39—Frank А. Lundy, direc- 
tor of libraries, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

CNLA—Wyllis E. Wright, librarian, Williams 
“College, Williamstown, Mass.; Robert W. Orr, 
director, Iowa State College Library, Ames. 

CNLA Joint Committee on Education for Li- 
brarianship—Jesse H. Shera, dean, School of Li- 
brary Science, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

CNLA Joint Committee for the Protection of 
Cultural and Scientific Resources—Burton W. Ad- 
kinson, director, Reference Department, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

CNLA Joint Committee to Study Relations be- 
tween Libraries in the U. S. and the Federal 
Government--Donald F. Cameron, librarian, Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, N.J. 

Joint Committee on Library Work as a Career— 
Robert L. Talmadge, associate director, University 
of Kansas Library, Lawrence. 

Joint Microcard Committee—John В. Russell, 
director of libraries, University of Rochester, N.Y. 

Joint Advisory Committee on Union List of 
Serials-Andrew D, Osborn, asst. librarian, Har- 
vard College, Cambridge, Mass. 

U. S. Book Exchange Committee—Laurence J. 
Kipp, ass't. librarian, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

AASL-ACRL-DAVI Joint Committee on Mutual 
Interests in the Audio-Visual Field—Ralph E. 
McCoy, director of libraries, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale, and John H. Moriarty, di- 
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rector of libraries, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. 


@ ADULT EDUCATION DIVISION 


The Adult Education Division shall be responsible 
for those activities of the American Library Asso- 
ciation that are designed to stirhulate and promote 
the development of adult education services in 
libraries, 

Organizing committee: chairman, Mrs. Muriel 
C. Javelin, Public Library, Boston, Mass.; Ida 
Goshkin, Public Library, Akron, Ohio; Hannis S. 
Smith, Library Division, State Department of 
Education, St. Paul, Minn, Lucile Nix, library 
consultant, State Department of Education, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Helen Fry, librarian, Special Services 
Headquarters, Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; Robert 
Vosper, University of Kansas Library, Lawrence, 
Kan. 


ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND 
INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


The Association of Hospital and Institution Li- 
braries includes the former Division of Hospital 
Libraries and the former Institution Libraries 
Committee. The Division of Hospital Libraries 
was established by vote of Council in October 
and December 1944, following petitions from 309 
ALA members. The Division replaced the Hos- 
pital Libraries Round Table which formed the nu- 
cleus of the new division. The new title, Asso- 
ciation-of Hospital and Institution Libraries, was 
voted by the membership of the division at meet- 
ings in February and June 1956 and accepted by 
Council. 

The purpose of the Association is to represent 
libraries which serve the recreational, educational, 
rehabilitative and therapeutic needs of patients, 
inmates, and residents in hospitals and institutions, 
and libraries which serve the needs of the medical, 
nursing, and other professional staffs in hospitals 
and institutions and of students and faculty 
of affiliated training schools and colleges by 
providing material for their clinical, educational, 
research, public health, and recreational programs. 
The Association desires to carry on a program of 
activities to raise the standards of library services 
in these libraries, to advance the professional 


„growth of the librarians working therein, to pro- 


mote specialized training of librarians for hospital 
and institution work, to interest public, county, 
and regional libraries in extending library service 
to hospitals and to institutions, and to promote the 
establishment of libraries for patients, residents, 
and staffs in hospitals and institutions without this 
service. 

Membership: There were 720 members as of 
October 1, 1956. Any member of ALA may be- 
come a member of the Association of Hospital 
and Institution Libraries when he pays his annual 
dues by indicating his desire for affiliating with the 
Association, І 

Publication: The Hospital Book Guide (eleven 
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issues per year) is distributed free to the mem- 
bership. It is not available through subscription. 

Officers: President, Margaret C. Hannigan, Na- 
tional Institute of: Health, Bethesda 14, Md.; vice- 
, president and president-elect, Margaret O'Toole, 
VA Hospital, Minneapolis, Minn.; secretary, Mrs. 
Vera S. Flandorf, Children’s Memorial Hospital, 
Chicago 14, Ill; treasurer, Alva S. Klotter, Patton 
State Hospital, Patton, Calif.; past president, Mrs. 
Suzanne M. Connell, U.S. Air University, Maxwell 
AFB, Ala. 

Councilors; 1956-57: Alice E. Forward, Gen- 
eral Hospital Branch Library, Wayne County Gen- 
eral Hospital, Bldg. “№,” Eloise, Mich.; Clara 
Lucioli, Hospital and Institutions Department, 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio; Sher- 
rill E. McMillan, U.S. Naval Hospital Library, 
San Diego, Calif. Е 


Division Representatives 


Audio-Visual Round Table: to be discontinued. 
Board on Acquisitions of Library Materials, Com- 
mittee on Reprinting: Mildred McWhorter, VA 
Hospital, Dublin, Ga. 

Board of Personnel Administration, Subcommittee 
tee on Classification and Pay Plans for Public Li- 
braries: Violet R. Tapper, Hemet Public Library, 
Hemet, Calif. 

Board of Personnel Administration, Sub-Committee 
to Revise the Code of Ethics for Librarians: 
Helen E. Hilton, VA Center, Wadsworth, Kan. 


Discussion Group on ALA Statistics: Henry 1. 


Gartland, Library Division, Veterans Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

Joint Committee on Library Work as a Career: 
Clara E. Lucioli, Hospital and Institution Depart- 
ment, Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Committees 


Archives: Chairman, Bertha E. Wilson, VA Hos- 
pital, Downey, Tl. 

Audio-Visual, and Audio-Visual Subcommittee on 
Reading Aids for the Handicapped: Chairman, 
Dorothy E. Nieman, VA Center, Los Angeles 25, 
Calif. 

Bibliography: Chairman, Florence Markus, VA 
Center, Wood, Wis. 

Bibliography Subcommittee to edit New Horizons 
list; Chairman, Mrs. Dorothy R. Busby, Box 165, 
Cherryfield, Me. 

Bibliotherapy: Chairman, Genevieve Casey, Ex- 
tension Department, Detroit Public Library, De- 
troit, Mich. : 
Buildings: Chairman, Catherine F. Heinz, Re- 
search Library 10-80, Mutual of New York, New 
York 19, N.Y. 

Committee on Committees: to be appointed. 
Constitution and Bylaws: Chairman, Margaret 
O'Toole, VA Hospital, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Hospital Book Guide Advisory Committee: Chair- 
man, Margaret L, Wallace, Hospital Department, 
Gary Public Library, Gary, Ind. 
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Hospital Librarianship: Chairman, Glara Е. 
Lucioli, Hospital and Institutions Dept., Cleveland 
Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Inter-Association (ALA, SLA, CLA, MLA) Repre- 
sentative: Elizabeth A. McLaughlin, West Side 
VA Hospital, Chicago 12, Ш. К 
Membership: Chairman, Mary Elizabeth Upton, 
VA Hospital, Little Rock, Ark. 

Kansas City Conference, Local Arrangements: 
Chairmen, Lorna Swofford, VA Hospital, Topeka, 
Kan., and Bertha Noe, VA Hospital, Kansas City, 
Mo. З 

Nominating: Chairman, Eleanor І. Ricker, VA 
Hospital, Boston, Mass. 

Public Relations: Chairman, Margaret M. Kinney, 
VA Hospital, Bronx, N.Y. 

Survey. of Hospital Librarianship: Chairman, 
Helen Yast, American Hospital Association, Li- 
brary, Chicago 11, Ш. 


€ ASSOCIATION OF YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
LIBRARIANS 


The Association of Young People's Librarians be- 
comes a separate division of ALA on January 1, 
1957 in accordance with the action taken by the 
ALA Council on June 21, 1956. The Association 
of Young People's Librarians as a section of the 
Division of Libraries for children and Young 
People came into being in 1941. That section 
was formed from the Young People's Reading 
Round Table which first met in 1980. 

The object of the AYPL section (up until De- 
cember 31, 1956) is to develop reading guidance 
and special services for young people in public 
libraries and to cooperate with other agencies 
in the promotion of enterprises affecting the 
welfare of youth. 

After January 1, 1957, the responsibilities of 
the AYPL as a newly constituted division of ALA, 
will fall into three categories: 1) the establishment 
of criteria for and the selection, production, inter- 
pretation and use of books and non-book ma- 
terials for the teen age and young adult; 2) the 
development of special services and programs for 
this group; 8) the promotion of mutual coopera- 
tion with youth-serving agencies, local, state and 
national, in furthering enterprises for the welfare 
of youth. This interim statement of responsi- 
bilities will guide AYPL activities until an official 
statement is accepted by the ALA Committee on 
Organization and approved by the ALA Council. 

Program and business meetings are held at the 
annual conference and business meetings may be 
held at the midwinter meeting. 

The division, jointly with the Children's Li- 
brary Association (after January 1, 1957) publishes 
Top of the News four times each year. It is 
distributed free to the membership of the two 
divisions. t is not available through subscrip- 
tion. 

Editorial staff: Editor, Emma Cohn, Donnell 
Regional Branch, New York Public Library, 20 
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West 5301 St, New York 19; associate editors, 
Adeline Corrigan, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Virginia Chase, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; advertising manager, Helen Canfield, Public 
Library, Hartford, Conn. 

Membership: 1276 as of October 1, 1956. Any 
member of ALA may become a member of AYPL 
by indicating his desire for affiliation with this 
type-of-activity division when he pays his ALA 
dues. No additional dues are required for mem- 
bership in two divisions provided that one mem- 
bership is in a type-of-activity division and one 
in a type-of-library division. If AYPL is selected 

' as an additional type-of-activity division member- 
ship, the additional dues are $2.00 per year. 

Officers: Chairman, Jane A. Ellstrom, Public 
Library, Lakewood, Ohio; vice-chairman, Jane S. 
McClure, Free Library of Philadelphia; secretary, 
Theodore P. Peck, Irvington Branch, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, Md.; treasurer, Rachel 
Wayne, Coventry Branch, Public Library, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio; executive secretary, Mildred L. 

Batchelder, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


AYPL Standing Committees 


Executive Boarp: Made up of the officers, the 
past chairman, Frances Grim, East High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, the committee chairmen and 
AYPL representatives on the DLCYP Board of 
Directors, Pauline Winnick and Jane S. McClure. 

Activities: To prepare and handle special proj- 
ects of interest and concern to young people's li- 
brarians. Chairman, Grace P. Slocum, Public Li- 
brary, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Madeline Margo, Ray M. 
Fry. : 
AUDIO-VISUAL: To seek and develop suitable 
audio-visual materials for use with young people, 
and to bring them to the attention of young peo- 
ples librarians, Chairman, to be appointed. 

Boox Sretecrion: To select and annotate an 
annual list of outstanding adult books of interest 
to young people. Chairman, Mrs. Audrey C. Biel, 
Public Library, Detroit, Mich.; Mildred E. Bau- 
mann, Barbara Joyce Duree, Mrs. Sue Gondek, 
Jane Manthorne, Marian Trahan, 

Constitution: To keep abreast of reorganization 
developments, and to present to the membership 
for its adoption a constitution based on these 
changes. Chairman, Jane S. McClure, Free Li- 
brary of Philadelphia; Frances M. Grim, Eleanor 
Kidder. 

MemBersuip: To secure members for the as- 
sociation. Chairman, Helen: Haverty, Public Li- 
brary, Washington, D.C. Regional chairman: 
Dorothy Kyros, Public Library, Lynn, Mass, (NEW 
ENGLAND);*Mary E. Logan, Public Library, New- 
ark, N.J. (MDDLE ATLANTIC); Sara Siebert, Patter- 
son Park Branch, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, Md. (Міро АтіАмтіс); Mrs. Opal L. 
Engle, Public Library, St. Louis, Mo. ( CENTRAL 
SrATES-EAsTERN); Mrs. Pearl Johnson, Public Li- 
brary, Waukegan, Ill. (CENTRAL SrATES-WESTERN); 
Sara Highiower, Pepperell School, Lindale, Ga. 
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(SourHERN StatTes-EAsTERN); Ray M. Fry, Public 
Library, Dallas, Tex. (SOUTHERN STATES-WEST- 
ERN); Robert Iams, Public Library, Camas, Wash. 
(NORTHWESTERN States); Inez Lourenzo, Kern 
County Free Library, Bakersfield, Calif. (Ѕоотн- 
WESTERN STATES). 

NoMiINATING: To secure candidates and prepare 
the ballot for election of officers of the associa- 
tion. Chairman, Mrs. Katherine P. Jeffery, Public 
Library, Milton, Mass.; Evelyn R. Robinson, 
Queens College, Flushing, L.I, N.Y., Edward 
Hall, Paschaville Branch, Free Library of Phila- 
delphia. 

Ровілс ReLations: To interpret and publicize 
the activities and purposes of the association. 
Chairman, Elinor Walker, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., John Bruckman, Mrs. Marlea Warren, 
Ruth Shapiro. 

Sranparps: To set forth goals and standards for 
young people’s work in a manner similar to the 
Public Library Plans for the Teen Age. Chair- 
man, Jean C. Roos, Public Library, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Special Committees 
First Сногск: To compile a list of 100 adult titles 
for first purchase in a new joue people's collec- 
tion. Chairman, Elinor Walker, Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Kansas Crry CONFERENCE: To aid in working 
out AYPL arrangements for the 1957 ALA Con- . 
ference. Chairman, to be appointed. 

PUBLISHERS CONFERENCE: To arrange a confer- 
ence between publishers, editors of adult books 
and young peóple's librarians to discuss content of 
adult titles usable with young people. Co-chair- 
man, Jean C. Roos, Public Library, Cleveland, 
Ohio and Margaret C. Scoggin, New York Public 
Library, Jane Manthorne, Grace P. Slocum. 


@ CHILDREN'S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Children’s Library Association becomes a 
separate division of ALA on January 1, 1957 in 
accordance with the action taken by the ALA 
Council on June 21, 1956. The Children's Li- 
brary Association was first organized as the "Club 
of Children's Librarians" at the Montreal ALA 
conference in 1900 and in November 1900 the 
Executive Board of ALA voted "that a Section 
for Library Work with Children be established, 

rovided such section be acceptable to the officers 
of the Club of Children's Librarians" In 1941 
the section became a part of the Division of Li- 
braries for Children and Young People when the 
division was formed. 

The object of the Children's Library Association 
(up until December 81, 1956) is "the advancement 
of all library work for boys and girls.” 

After January 1, 1957, the responsibilities of 
the CLA as a newly constituted division of ALA 
wil be the following areas: 1) the promotion 
and extension of a wide program of activities that 
will insure the highest standards of library service 
to all children, and to adults working with or in- 
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terested in children and children’s books; 2) the 

professional growth and career opportunities of 
librarians working with children; 8) the production, 
selection, distribution, promotion and interpreta- 
tion of books and other materials used in library 
service to children. This interim statement of 
responsibilities will guide CLA activities until an 
official statement is accepted by the ALA Com- 
mittee on Organization and approved by ALA 

Council. 

' Business meetings of the division are held at 
the midwinter and annual meetings of the ALA 
and program meetings are held at the annual con- 
ference. 

The division cooperates with the Association 
of Young People's Librarians in the publication of 
a quarterly bulletin, Top of the News. Editor, 
Emma Cohn, Donnell Regional Branch, New York 
Public Library, 20 West 58rd Street, New York 
19; associate editor for Regional News, Adeline 
Corrigan, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio; associ- 
ate editor of Lists, Virginia Chase, Carnegie Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh, Pa.; advertising manager, Helen 
Canfield, Public Library, Hartford, Conn. 

Membership: 1771 as of October 1, 1956. Any 
member of ALA may become a member of CLA 
by indicating his desire for affiliation with this 
type-of-activity division when he pays his ALA 
dues. No additional dues are required for mem- 
bership in two divisions provided that one member- 
ship is in a type-of-activity division and one in a 
type-of-library division. If CLA is selected as 
an additional type-of-activity division membership, 
the additional dues are $2.00 per year. 

Officers: Chairman, Marion C. Young, Public 
Library, Detroit, Mich.; vice-chairman, and chair- 
man-elect, Mrs. Charlemae Rollins, Hall Branch, 
, Chicago Public Library; secretary, Barbara Moody, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md.; treas- 
urer, Elizabeth Burr, Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission, Madison, Wis.; executive secretary, Mil- 
dred L. Batchelder, 50 Е. Huron St., Chicago 11, 
Ill. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: Consists of officers listed 
above, plus past chairman, Jane Darrah, Public 
Library, Seattle, Wash., and the chairman of each 
standing committee, 


CLA Standing Committees 


Book EvaruATION: To prepare an annotated list 

of "distinguished children's books" published dur- 
ing the year and to edit quarterly lists of "rec- 
ommended recent books" for Top of the News. 
Chairman, Miriam A. Wessel, Public Library, 
Detroit, Mich.; Jean Thomson, Elsie S. MacDonald, 
Mrs. Ruth W. Stewart, Helen E. Kinsey. 
. INTERNATIONAL: To attend to matters pertaining 
to international relations and children’s books and 
to facilitate selection of foreign children’s books 
by U.S. librarians by preparing selected lists of 
books available and recommended. Chairman, 
Helen A. Masten, Central Children’s Room, New 
York Public Library; Maria Cimino, Anne C. 
Jourdan, Jadwiga Urbanowicz. 
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Constrrution: To revise the constitution of the 
division in the light of ALA reorganization, Chaix- 
man, Margaret M. Clark, Public Library, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Ruth Hadlow. ' 

MrmBERSHIP: To enlist new members for CLA. 
Chairman, Harriet Helms, City Library, Lincoln,- 
Neb.; vice-chairman, Jean A. Merrill, Public Li- 
brary, Kansas City, Mo.; regional chairmen; Alice 
B. Howard, Massachusetts Department of Educa-. 
tion, Division of Library Extension, Boston, Mass. 
(New ENGLAND); Laura Long, Public Library, Mid- 
land, Mich. (Cenrrat Srates-East); Jane Ann 
Flynn, State University of New York, Teachers 
College, Fredonia, N.Y. (Міррік ArrANTIC); To be 
appointed: (CENTRAL SrATEs-WEsT, SOUTHERN 
STATES-EAST, SOUTHERN STATEs-Wrxsr, SovurH- 
WESTERN); Mary A. Fries, Public Library, Tacoma, 
Wash. (NortHwest); Margaret C. Gray, Hawaii 
County Library, Hilo, T.H. (Hawan); Helen E. 
Stubbs, Toronto Public Libraries, Toronto, Canada 
(CANADA). 

NewseRy-CaLpEcoTT: To conduct the voting fot 
the awards for the most distinguished contribu- 
tion to children’s literature of 1956 and the most 
outstanding picture book of 1956. Chairman, Mrs. 
Charlemae Rollins, Hall Branch, Chicago Public 
Library, 4801 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 15, the 
five members of the Book Evaluation Committee, 
the chairman of each of the above standing com- 
mittees, the officers of the association; three mem- 
bers elected at large: Isabella Jinnette, Ann 
Willson, Mary Ann Wentroth; and five representa- 
tives from AASL: Dr. Lillian Batchelor, Myrtle 
Allman, Louise Meredith, Dr. C. Elta Van Nor- 
man, Eleanor P. Birkmann. 

Nomrnatinc: To secure candidates for the elec- 
tion of officers of the association. Chairman, 
Barbara Moody, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, Md.; Virginia Chase, Evelyn Sickels, Marian 
Herr, Siddie Joe Johnson. 

Ровілсіту: To promote, publicity for the associa- 
tion through liaison with other committees. Chair- 
man, Margaret A. Skiff, Cuyahoga County Public 
Library, Cleveland, Ohio. Newbery-Caldecott 
Publicity: Chairman, Mrs. Yolanda Federici, Wood- 
lawn Regional Branch, Chicago Public Library, 
6247 S. Kimbark Ave., Chicago, Ill; Melcher 
Scholarship Fund Publicity: Chairman, to be ap- 
pointed. 

RecnurriNG: To set up a plan on a regional basis 
whereby students in high schools, colleges and 
library schools may have library service presented 
to them by children’s librarians on the job. Chair- 
man, Mrs. Carolyn W. Field, Free Library ol 
Philadelphia; Anne А, Izard, Clara J. Kircher, 
Regional chairmen: Mrs. Madelyn C. Wankmille?, 
Public Library, Worcester, Mass. (NEw ENGLAND); 
Laura Cathon, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(MmprE-ATLANTIC); Adeline Proulx, Public Li- 
brary, Omaha, Neb. (CENTRAL SrATES-WzsT); 
Kathryn Hodapp, Public Library, Indianapolis, Ind 
(Centra. Stares-East); to be appointed, (800тн. 
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АМ STATES-EAST, SOUTHERN SrATES-WrsT); Fran- 
elia Goddard, Public Library, Santa Ana, Calif. 
Sournwest); Eleanor Dodson, Public Library, 
Jellingham, Wash. (Мовтнуеѕт); Gail Portwood, 
Маш County Free Library, Wailuku, Maui, T.H. 
Hawan); Heata M. Van Sickle, Public Library, 
it. Catherines Ontario, Canada (CANADA). 


Special Committees 


Fits: To prepare criteria for selection of films 
or children and to make selected lists of films. 
Shairman, Mrs. Ruth Hewitt Hamilton, Pratt In- 
titute, Library School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Finances: To study the financial structure and 
»udgetary needs of CLA and to make recom- 
nendations for a budget request to be submitted 
o the ALA Committee on Program Evaluation and 
Judget. Chairman, Elizabeth Burr, Wisconsin 
Tree Library Commission, Madison, Wis; Mrs. 
Zharlemae Rollins, Marian C. Young. 

Kansas City CONFERENCE: To aid in working 
»t CLA arrangements for the 1957 ALA Con- 
‘erence. Chairman, Jean A. Merrill, Public Library, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

MELCHER ScHoLAnsHIP: To plan publicity for 
ind to evaluate applicants for the Frederick G. 
Melcher Scholarship. Chairman, to be appointed. 

Recorpincs: To make recommended lists of 
surrent records to use with children. Chairman, 
Frances Е. Whitehead, Lincoln Branch, Public 
Library, Detroit 8, Mich; Winifred I. Clark, 
loyce Elliott, Mrs. Josephine B. Mitchell, Jean A. 
Taylor. 

Sranparps: To make recommendations about 
standards for library work with children. (In- 
active 1956-57). Chairman, Rosemary Livsey, 
Public Library, Los Angeles, Calif. 

SURVEY IMPLEMENTATION: To assist the ALA 
Executive Secretary in implementation of a pro- 
posed study of the place of library work with 
children in the publie library structure. Chair- 
man, Elizabeth Gross, 2120 Mt. Royal Terrace, 
Baltimore 17, Md. 


W DIVISION OF CATALOGING 
AND CLASSIFICATION 


Catalog Section established 1900. Reorganized as 
Division of Cataloging and Classification 1940. 
Revised constitution and bylaws adopted July 2, 
1947. The object of the division is to contribute 
to library service and librarianship through en- 
couragement and promotion of activities in the 
fields of cataloging and classification and related 
areas through cooperation with other groups in- 
terested in these fields, and through encourage- 
ment of activities for the benefit of the professional 
welfare of the members. 

Officers for 1956-57: president, Margaret W. 
Ayrault, University Library, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor; vice-president and president 
elect, Maud L. Moseley, University of Washing- 
ton Library, Seattle; executive secretary, Mrs. 
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Orcena Mahoney, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 
11, Ill; treasurer, Wesley C. Simonton, Library 
School, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; 
chairman, Council of Regional Groups, Henrietta 
Howell, University of Cincinnati Library, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; past president, Evelyn Hensel, Penn- 
sylvania State University Library, University Park, 
Pa. : 

Directors-at-large: F. Bernice Field, Yale Uni- 
versity Library, New Haven, Conn.; Carlyle J. 
Frarey, School of Library Science, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C.; Viola Gustaf- 
son, 'The John Crerar Library, apo dc Ill; Arnold 
H. Trotier, University of Illinois Library, Urbana, 
Ill; Esther J. Piercy, Processing Division, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 

ALA Councilors: Paul Dunkin, Folger Shake- 
speare Library, Washington, D.C.; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Rodell, Fondren Library, Rice Institute, Houston, 
Tex.; Virginia Drewry, Library Division, State 
Dept. of Education, Atlanta, Ga.; Marian Harman, 
University of Illinois Library, Urbana, Ill; Bertha 
Bassam, University of Toronto Library School, 
Toronto, Canada; Ray O. Hummel, Jr., Virginia 
State Library, Richmond, Va.; Ruth Schley, Wash- 
ington University Libraries, St. Louis, Mo.; Mary 
Louise Seely, Los Angeles Board of Education, 
Los Angeles, California; Nina R. Thompson, Edi- 
tor, CBI, The H. W. Wilson Company, New York 
52, N.Y.; Eleanor R. Hasting, National Library of 
Medicine, Washington, D.C.; J. Elias Jones, Cleve- 
land Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio; Margaret 
Oldfather, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Committees 


Bosarp ом CATALOGING POLICY AND RESEARCH: 
Chairman, John W. Cronin, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C.; Katharine Ball, Library 
School, University of Toronto, Toronto 5, Ontario; 
Margaret C. Brown, Free Library of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia 8, Pa.; Bella E. Shachtman, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Library, Washington 
25, D.C.; Maurice Е. Tauber, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 
COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATION: Chairman, 
C. Sumner Spalding, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.; Dale M. Bentz, State University 
of Iowa Libraries, Iowa City, Iowa; Mrs. May 
Lea McCurdy, Austin Public Library, Austin 
8, Tex.; Kathryn Renfro, University of Nebraska 
Libraries, Lincoln 8, Neb.; Mary Tesovnik, Mil- 
waukee Public Library, Milwaukee 8, Wis. 
COMMITTEE ON AWARD OF THE MARGARET MANN 
CrrATION: Chairman, Norman L. Kilpatrick, State 
Universi Libraries, Tallahassee, Fla; Mrs. 
Florrinell Morton, School of Library Science, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La; 
Mildred Rettig, Evansville Public Library and 
Vanderburg County Public Library, Evansville 8, 
Ind. . 

CoMMITTEE ON CLASSIFICATION: Chairman, J. 
Elias Jones, Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland 
14, Ohio; Lyle M. Brunner, New York Public 
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Library, New York 18, N.Y.; Miss Lillian Ekblad, 
Lincoln City Libraries, Lincoln, Neb.; Jessie G. 
Ham, McKissick Memorial Library, University of 
South Carolina, Columbia 19, S.C.; Jean Wenger 
Scherr, Ball State Teachers College Library, 
Muncie, Ind. 

COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION AND ByLaws: 
Chairman, Mrs. Alice P. Pattee, Oklahoma A & M 
College Library, Stillwater, Okla.; Lee Ash, Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, UN 
Plaza at 46th Street, New York 17, N.Y.; Charles 
C. Bead, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D.C.; Phebe Booth, Public Library, EUN 
Il; Mildred Herrick, Western Washington College 
of Education, Bellingham 18, Wash. 

COMMITTEE ON COOPERATION WITH LATIN AMERI- 
CAN CATALOGERS AND (Ст.Аѕ5ІЕІЕВЅ: Chairman, 
Edward Heiliger, Chicago Undergraduate Divi- 
sion, University of Illinois Library, Chicago 11, 
Ш.; Jorge Aguayo, General Library, University of 
Havana, Havana, Cuba; Jon R. Ashton, Univer- 
sity of North Dakota Library, Grand Forks, N.D.; 
Marietta Daniels, Pan American Union Library, 
Washington 6, D.C.; Pedro Zamora, Central Li- 
brary, Universidad Autonoma de Mexico, Mexico, 
D.F.; Luisa Arce, Central Library, Santiago, Chile. 
CoMMITTEE ON DEscRIPTIVE CATALOGING: Chair- 
man, Marian Sanner, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore 1, Md.; Lois Afflerbach, Queens College 
Library, Flushing 67, N.Y.; Mrs. Varelia H. 
Farmer, Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio; Jeannette Hagan, University of California 
Library, Los Angeles 24, Саі; Mrs. Esther E. 
Mueller, Linda Hall Library, Kansas City 10, Mo.; 
George Piternick, University of California Library, 
Berkeley 4, Calif.; Ruth Schley, Washington Uni- 
versity Libraries, St. Louis 5, Mo. 

COMMITTEE ON ELEcTIONS: Chairman, Mrs. Carol 
Mountjoy, University of Chicago Libraries, Chi- 
cago 87, Ill; Martha Kester, Undergraduate Di- 
vision, University of Illinois Library, Chicago 11, 
Ill; Esther Kluss, Highland Park Public Library, 
Highland Park, Ill. 

COMMITTEE ON MeMBERSHIP: Chairman, Mrs. 
Dorothy P. Ladd, Chenery Library, Boston Uni- 
versity College of Liberal Arts, Boston 15, Mass.; 
Mrs. Edith Degani, Fort Schuyler, New York 65, 
N.Y.; Katherine C. Dwyre, Free Public Library, 
Worcester 8, Mass.; Mrs. Dena Epstein, 2700 
DeWitt Terrace, Linden, N.J.; Louise Hiller, 
Denver Public Schools, Department of Library 
Service, Denver 2, Colo.; Loeta L. Johns, Seattle 
Public Library, Seattle 4, Wash.; Eleanor S. Lucas, 
University of Florida Libraries, Gainesville, Fla.; 
Virginia E. Murray, McGill University Library 
School, Montreal 2, Quebec; Elizabeth Peeler, 
University of Miami, Coral Gables 46, Fla.; Mrs. 
Margaret К. Rowell, Brooklyn College Library, 
Brooklyn 10, New York; Emilie Varden Smith, 
University of Kentucky Libraries, Lexington, Ky. 
State Representatives: ALABAMA, Lucile Crutcher, 
Gorgas Library, University of Alabama, Tusca- 
loosa; Arzona, Mrs. Lela Jenewein, Carnegie 
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Free Library, Tucson; Arkansas, Margaret E. 
Goldsby, University of Arkansas Library, Fayette- 
ville; CALIFORNIA (NoRTHERN) and Nxvana, Olive 
Swain, California State Library, Sacramento .9; 
CALIFORNIA (SouTHERN), Miss Frankie С. Caste- 
letto, Los Angeles Public Library, Los Angeles 
17; Соговлро and Wyomine, Mrs. Irene Bogan, 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley; 
Connecticut, Helen B. Uhrich, Divinity School 
Library, Yale University, New Haven; DELAWARE 
and MARYLAND, Ella Mae Baer, Hercules Powder 
Company, Wilmington, Dela.; Fronma, Edna E. 
Van Syoc, Florida State University Library, Talla- 
hassee; Grorcia, Anne LeConte McKay, Mercer 
University Library, Macon; Ivano, Martha М. 
Guenther, Idaho State College Library, Pocatello; 
Irrmor, Gladys L. Collier, Rockford Public Li- 
brary, Rockford; Inp1ana, Marjorie E. Bowers, 
Public Library, Indianapolis 4; Iowa, Mrs. Frances 
Dukes Carhart, Drake University Library, Des 
Moines 11; Kansas, Helen T. Fisher, Washburn 
University Library, Topeka; Kenrucxy, Mary 
Elizabeth Sparks, University of Louisville Library, 
Louisville 8; Loutstana, Olive L. Roberts, North- 
western State College Library, Natchidoches; 
Marine, see New HAMPSHIRE; MARYLAND, see 
DELAWARE; MassAcHusETTS, Eleanor Adams, 
Wellesley College Library, Wellesley 81; Micnr- 
GAN, Virginia Alexander, Michigan State Library, 
Lansing 18; Minnesora, Marion Phillips, Public 
Library, Minneapolis 3; Mississippi, Alice R. Col- 
lins, University of Mississippi Library, University, 
Miss.; Missouri, Mrs. Susanna Alexander, Colum- 
bia Public Library, Columbia; Montana, Janet D. 
Alexander, Great Falls Public Library, Great Falls; 
Nesraska, Mary E. Knapp, Omaha Public Li- 
brary, Omaha; NEVADA, see CALIFORNIA (NorTH- 
ERN) New HAMPSHIRE, MAINE and VERMONT, 
William Ross Lansberg, Baker Library, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N.H.; New Jersey, Mrs. Selda 
Argintineanu Arnoff, 17 Chittenden Ave., New 
York 88, N.Y.; New Mexico, Theresa Gillett, 
University of New Mexico Library, Albuquerque; 
New York Crry, Virginia Ruth Sperl, Medical 
Library, Columbia University; New Үовк (Up- 
sTATE), Catharine E. Bloomer, Public Library, 
Syracuse 2; Мовтн CAROLINA, Frances L. Yocom, 
University of North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill; 
Мовтн Daxora and Sourn Daxora, J. Richard 
Ashton, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, 
N.D.; Оно, Marjorie A. Borne, Cleveland Public 
Library, Cleveland 14; OxranoMa, Edith Scott, 
University of Oklahoma Library, Norman; OREGON, 
Clarice Krieg, University of Oregon Library, Eu- 
gene; PENNSYLVANIA, Margaret C. Brown, Free 
Library of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 8; Rmopx 
IsLanp, Kay Kirlin Moore, Hay Library, Brown 
University, Providence; Ѕоотн CAROLINA, Mrs. 
Eva M. Cathey, South Carolina State College Li- 
brary, Orangeburg; Ѕоотн DAKOTA, see Nortu 
DAKOTA; TENNESSEE, Frances Fisher, Memphis 
Public Library, Memphis; Texas, Mrs. Mora Atkin- 
son, Austin Public Library, Austin; VERMONT, see 
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New HAMPSHIRE; VIRGINIA and West VIRGINIA, 
Ray O.-Hummel, Jr., Virginia State Library, 
Richmond 19, Va.; Wassincton, Alice Ballou, 
Public Library, Spokane; West VIRGINIA, see VR- 
cinta; Wisconsin, E. Bernice Gibson, Library 
Sqhool, University. of Wisconsin, Madison 6; 
. WYOMING, see COLORADO; DISTRICT or COLUMBIA, 
Anna Elizabeth Dougherty, National Library of 
Medicine, Washington 25, D.C.; Hawan, Janet E. 
Bell, University of Hawaii, Honolulu 14; PUERTO 
Rico, (1 to be appointed); CaNApA (EASTERN), 
Eileen Weber, Public Library, Niagara Falls, On- 
tario; Canapa (PRAIRIE Provinces), Adrienne 
Llewellyn, Public Library, Regina, Sask.; САМАРА 
(Western), Jessie. А. McAfee, Public Library, 
Vancouver, B.C.; Mexico, Dinah Flores, Bolivar 
779, Mexico 18, D.F. 

NoMiNATING CoMMrITTEE: Chairman, Esther D. 
Koch, University of California Library, Los An- 
geles 24, Calif.; Lucile Crutcher, Gorgas Library, 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Margaret 
Oldfather, Ohio State University Library, Colim- 
bus 10, Ohio; Martha Patterson, State College Li- 
brary, Manhattan, Kan.; Frances L. Yocom, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill, 
N.C. 

ProcraM COMMITTEE: Chairman, Margaret W. 
Ayrault (ex-officio), University Library, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich: Benjamin А. 
Custer, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C.; 
Mrs. Orcena Mahoney (ex-officio), American Li- 
brary Association, Chicago 11, Ill; Sarah К. Vann, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Carnegie Li- 
brary School, Pittsburgh 18, Pa.; Maud L. Moseley 
(ex-officio), University of Washington Library, 
Seattle, Wash. 


COMMITTEE ON Ровіс RELATIONS AND  RE- 


crurrinc: Chairman, Eleanor R. Hasting, Na- 
tional Library of Medicine, Washington 25, D.C.; 
Elizabeth M. England, North Carolina Library 
Commission, Raleigh, N.C.; Mr. Beryl Hefley, 
Kansas City Public Library, Kansas City 6, Mo.; 
Sarah K, Vann, Carnegie Library School, Pitts- 
burgh 18, Pa.; Jo Ann Wiles, University of Illi- 
nois Library School Urbana, Ш; Marian A. 
Youngs, University of Florida Libraries, Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

COMMITTEE ON PuBLICATIONS: Chairman, Helen 
Becker, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh 18, Pa.; 
Rudolph Engelbarts, University of California Li- 
brary, Los Angeles 24, Calif; Mrs. Greate W. 
Fruge, School of Librarianship, University of 
California, Berkeley 4, Calif; Esther J. Piercy, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 1, Md.; Edith 
Scott, University of Oklahoma Library, Norman, 
Okla. 

COMMITTEE ON $овукст Heavrncs: Chairman, 
Mrs. M. Elizabeth Moore, Detroit Public Library, 
Detroit 2, Mich.; Irene M. Hansen, Department 
of Library Science, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia, Kan.; Oliver L. Lilley, School of 
Library Service, Columbia University, New York 
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27, N.Y.; Ann Potter, University of Illinois Li- 
brary, Urbana, Ill; Elmer M. Schloeder, Army 
Library, Washington 25, D.C.; Bartol Brinkler, 
Harvard College Library, Cambridge, Mass.; Ruby 
Egbert, State Library, Olympia, Wash. 

CarALoc Cope Revision COMMITTEE: Steering 
Committee: Chairman, Wyllis E. Wright, Williams 
College Library, Williamstown, Mass.; Richard 
S. Angell, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D.C.; Laura C. Colvin, School of Library Science, 
Simmons College, Boston 15, Mass.; Marian San- 
ner (ex-officio), Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more l, Md.; Arnold Н. Trotier, University of 
Illinois Library, Urbana, Ill; General Members: 
Arthur B. Berthold, Library Division, U.S. De- 
partment of State, Washington 25, D.C.; Edwin 
B. Colburn, H. W. Wilson Company, New 
York 52, N.Y.; Dorothy J. Comins, Wayne Uni- 
versity Library, Detroit 1, Mich; Mrs. Virginia 
Cunningham, Library of Congress, Washington 
25, D.C.; John W. Dawson, University of Chicago 
Libraries, Chicago 87, Ill; F. Bernice Field, Yale 
University Library, New Haven, Conn,; Mary D. 
Herrick, College of Liberal Arts Library, Boston 
University, Boston 15, Mass.; Paul B. Kebabian, 
New York Public Library, New York 18, N.Y; 
Alex Ladenson, Chicago Public Library, Chicago 
2, Ш; M. Ruth MacDonald, National Library of 
Medicine, Washington 25, D.C.; Anne Ethelyn 
Markley, School of Librarianship, University of 
California, Berkeley 4, Calif; Mildred C. O'Con- 
nor, Boston Public Library, Boston 17, Mass. 
Andrew D. Osborn, Harvard College Library, 
Cambridge 88, Mass.; Esther J. Piercy, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore 1, Md.; Victor A. Schaefer, 
University of Notre Dame Library, Notre Dame, 
Ind.; Maurice F. Tauber, School of Library Serv- 
ice, Columbia University, New York 27, NY; © 
Advisory Committee: Katharine Ball, Library 
School, University of Toronto, Toronto 5, On- 
tario; Donald Coney, University of California Li- 
brary, Berkeley 4, Calif.; Emerson Greenaway, 
Free Library of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 8, Pa.; 
Eleanor Hannah, Merrill Palmer School Library, 
Detroit 2, Mich.; Charles L. Higgins, Boston Pub- 
lic Library, Boston 17, Mass.; Mary Louise Seely, 
Los Angeles Board of Education, Los Angeles 15, 
Calif.;. Mrs. Johanna E. Tallman, Engineering Li- 
brary, University of California, Los Angeles 24, 
Calif.; Frederick H. Wagman, University of Michi- 
gan Library, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Constance M. 
Winchell, Columbia University Libraries, New 
York 27, N.Y. 

ЅРЕСІАІ, COMMITTEE ON BIBLIOGRAPHIC CONTROL 
оғ Aupio-VisuaL MATERIALS: Chairman, Eunice 
Keen, Lakeland High School, Lakeland, Fla.; Mrs. 
Shirley Ellis, Visual Materials Center, Chicago 
Public Library, Chicago 2, Ill; Frances A, Ham- 
man, University of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Mrs. Helen Brooks Stevens, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D.C.; Raynard C. 
o Stanford University Libraries, Stanford, 
Calif. 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON CATALOGING ORIENTAL 
MATERIALS: Chairman, С. Raymond Nunn, Uni- 
yay of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Charles E. Hamilton, East Asiatic Library, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley 4, Calif.; Miss Miwa 
Kai, East Asiatic Library, Columbia University, 
New York 27, N.Y.; Ruth Krader, Far Eastern Li- 
brary, University of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash.; 
Mrs. Grace E. M. Day, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.; Marian Sanner, (ex-officio), Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 1, Md.; Eugene Wu, 
Hoover Institute and Library, Stanford University, 
Stanford, Calif; Consultant: A. Kaiming Chiu, 
Chinese-Japanese Library, Harvard University, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 

ЅрЕСтАІ, ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON THE DECIMAL 
CLASSIFICATION; Chairman, Janet S. Dickson, 
Pennsylvania State University Library, University 
Park, Pa.; Virginia Drewry, State Department of 
Education, Atlanta 3, Ga.; Mrs. Neva LeBlond 
Bequette, Mid-Columbia Library, Kennewick, 
Wash.; Barbara A. Gates, Brookline Public Li- 
brary, Brookline, Mass.; George N. Hartje, St. 
Louis Public Library, St. Louis 5, Mo.; Alice 
M. Kenton, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D.C.; Ruth Ann Marshall, Carnegie Institute of 
. Technology, Pittsburgh 18, Pa.; Maud L. Moseley, 
University of A ran n Library, Seattle 5, 
Wash.; Esther B. Murbach, Public Library, Chi- 
cago, Ill; Gertrude Oellrich, Newark Public Li- 
brary, Newark 1, N.J.; Eleanor Shrimpton, Public 
Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton County, Cin- 
cinnati 2, Ohio; Esther Marian Shubert, University 
of Nebraska Libraries, Lincoln, Neb.; Wesley C. 
Simonton, Library School University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis 14, Minn.; Olive Swain, Cali- 
fornia State Library, Sacramento; Edna Van Syoc, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee; Dorothy H. 
West, H. W. Wilson Company, New York 52, 
N.Y. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON IMPLEMENTATION OF THE 
MANAGEMENT Survey: Chairman, Edwin B. Col- 
burn, H. W. Wilson Company, New York 52, 
N.Y.; Benjamin A. Custer, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C.; John M. Dawson, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Libraries, Chicago 37, IIl. 

SeECIAL COMMITTEE ON REGIONAL PROCESSING: 
Chairman, Barbara A. Gates, Public Library of 
Brookline, Brookline, Mass.; Carl R. Cox, State 
Library, Sacramento 9, Calif.; Margaret K. Eckels, 
Missouri State Library, Jefferson City, Mo.; 
Henry С. Shearouse, Jr., Regional Library Serv- 
ice Center, Watertown, N.Y.; Mrs. Catherine W. 
Wetterling, Public and School Library Services 
Bureau, Department of Education, Trenton 10, 
N.J. | 


DCC REPRESENTATIVES 
INTERDIVISIONAL. COMMITTEE (with AASL, DCC 
and DLCYP): Chairman, Virginia Drewry, State 
Department of Education, Atlanta 8, Ga.; Thera P. 
Cavender, State Univ. of Iowa Libraries, Iowa 
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AMERICAN DOCUMENTATION INSTITUTE: e Evelyn. 
Hensel, Pennsylvania State University Library, 
University Park, Pa. 

ALA Волвр on PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION, SUB- 
CoMMITTEE ON CLASSIFICATION AND Pay PLANS 
Fon Ровілс Lisrartes, Apvisony Grour: Margarab 
C. Brown, Free Library of Philadelphia, Philadel- 
phia 8, Pa. 

ALA Boarp ом PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION, SUB- 
COMMITTEE ом Cope or Етнісѕ: Dorothy Ar- 
baugh, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 
ALA COMMITTEE on REPRINTING: Laura L. Jen- 
nings, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Counc or NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS: 
Margaret W. Ayrault, University of Michigan Li- 
brary, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Benjamin’ A. Custer, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 
JOINT COMMITTEE FOR THE PROTECTION OF CULTU- 
RAL AND SCIENTIFIC Resources: Robert E. Kingery, 
New York Public Library, New York 18, N.Y. 
JOINT COMMITTEE or THE CoUNCIL oF NATIONAL 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS AND THE AMERICAN STAND- 
ARDS ASSOCIATION (Committee 789): Gladys Doo- 
little, Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn, 
JOINT COMMITTEE ом EDUCATION ron LIBRARIAN- 
sure: Ray O. Hummel, Jr., Virginia State Library, 
Richmond 19, Va. 

Jor Cowwrrrek on Lasnany Work as A CA- 
REER: Sarah K. Vann, Carnegie Library School, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

(joivr Laxe Pracm Crus Epucation FOUNDA- 
TION—AMERICAN LIBRARY Association) DECIMAL 
CLASSIFICATION EDITORIAL PoLicy COMMITTEE: 
Chairman, Lucile M. Morsch, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C.; Godfrey Dewey, White 
Pines, Lake Placid Club, N.Y.; Janet S. Dickson, 
Pennsylvania State University Library, University 
Park, Pa.; Harriet MacPherson, Graduate School 
of Library Science, Drexel Institute of Technology, 
Philadelphia 4, Pa.; Richard Pautzsch, Public Li- 
brary, Brooklyn 17, N.Y.; Fremont Rider, Middle- 
town, Conn.; Evelyn Hensel, Pennsylvania State 
University Library, University Park, Pa.; Bertha 
Frick, School of Library Service, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 27, N.Y.; Elizabeth Borden, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Library, Philadelphia 4, 
Pa. 

PARLIAMENTARIAN: Wyllis E. Wright, Williams 
College Library, Williamstown, Mass, 


Membership 


Membership: 2956 (August 31, 1956), Any mem- 
ber of the American Library Association may be- 
come a member of the Division of Cataloging and 
Classification by notifying the American Library 
Association at the time he pays his dues. 

Publications: The division issued a series of 11 
yearbooks, 1929-45, entitled Catalogers and Clas- 
sifiers Yearbook. From 1944 to 1947, the News 
Notes of the Executive Board were distributed free 
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to the membership. This latter publication has 
been continued as the quarterly Journal of Catalog- 
ing and Classification. This is also distributed 
free to the membership. 


А Regional Groups, Officers 1956-57 


Соомсп, or REGIONAL Groups: Chairman, Henri- 
etta Howell, University of Cincinnati Library, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Canada 


Ontario REGIONAL GROUP OF CATALOGERS: 
Chairman, Helen Kelley, Queen’s University Li- 
brary; vice-chairman, Margaret Cockshutt; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Muriel Preston. 


New England 


Bosron REGIONAL Group оғ CATALOGERS AND 
Cuassiriers: Chairman, Edward X. Casey, Boston 
Public Library; vice-chairman, Mrs. Dorothy P. 
Ladd; secretary-treasurer, Katherine C. Dwyre. 

CONNECTICUT CATALOGERS AND  CLASSIFIERS: 
Chairman, Mrs. Harriet B. Cornish, National Coun- 
cil of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Greenwich; 
vice-chairman, Gladys Doolittle; secretary-treas- 
urer, Louise E. Povilonis. 


Middle Atlantic States 


MARYLAND, VIRGINIA AND DISTRICT ОЕ COLUM- 
BIA REGIONAL GROUP OF CATALOGERS AND CLASSI- 
Fens: Chairman, Paul S. Dunkin, Folger Shake- 
speare Library, Washington, D.C.; vice-chairman, 
Dorothy H. Wilson; secretary, Emilie V. Wiggins; 
treasurer, Roger P. Bristol. 

New York RxGroNAL CATALOG Group: Presi- 
dent, Emily C. Nixon, New York University, New 
York, N.Y.; vice-president, Gertrude Moakley; 
secretary-treasurer, Grant T. Dean. 

New JERSEY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, CATALOGERS' 
Sector: President, Mrs. Gladys B. Flinch, Jersey 
City Free Public Library, Jersey City, N.J.; presi- 
dent-elect, Mrs. Hazel Van Voorhees; secretary, 
Mrs. Ruth Satchwell; treasurer, Florence M. Hop- 
kins. 

PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL CATALOGERS GROUP: 
President, Mrs. Barbara Wright, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, Pa.; secretary-treasurer, Jane 
Hammond. 


Southeastern States 


FLORDA CaTALOGERS' Rounp TABLE: Chairman, 
Sarah McCook, St. Petersburg Publie Library, 
St. Petersburg, Fla.; vice-chairman, Marian Youngs; 
secretary-treasurer, Eleanor Lucas. 

Grorcra CaTALOGEBs: Chairman, Esther L. 
Bergen, Emory University Library, Emory Uni- 
versity, Ga.; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Louise Gar- 
vin, 

MiAMI REGIONAL CATALOGERS: Chairman, Mrs, 
Donna Reinhardt, University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Fla.; vice-chairman, Mrs. Amy Wakasugi; 
secretary-treasurer, Joanna R. Millett. 
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NasnuviLLE CaTALOGERS: Chairman, Catherine 
Anderson, Tennessee State Library, Nashville, 
Tenn.; secretary-treasurer, Elizabeth Greer. 

NortH CAROLINA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, CATA- 
Loc Section: Chairman, Edgar P. Lynch, May 
Memorial Library, Burlington, N.C.; vice-chairman, 
Miss Vivian Moose; secretary-treasurer, Louise 
Bethea., 

SOUTHEASTERN REGIONAL Group or CATA- 
LOGERS: Chairman, Elizabeth Peeler, University 
of Miami, Fla.; vice-chairman, Virginia Drewry; 
secretary-treasurer, Susie McKeown. 


Middle Western States . 

CmcAco REGIONAL GROUP оғ CATALOGERS AND 
Cuassiriers: President, Mrs. Grace Maxfield, Uni- 
ird of Chicago Library, Chicago, Ill; vice- 
president, Carolyn Small; secretary-treasurer, Lucy 
W. Markley. 

Іллмоіѕ LIBRARY  ÁSSOCIATION, CATALOGEBS' 
Section: Chairman, Alex Ladenson, Chicago 
Public Library, Chicago, Ill; vice-chairman, Mrs. 
Kathryn Luther Henderson; secretary, Edith Mc- 
Kerrow. 

Iowa LIBRARY ÁSSOCIATION, CATALOG SECTION: 
Chairman, Dale M. Bentz, State University of 
Iowa; secretary-treasurer, Mrs, Bertha Ault. 

Micuican REGIONAL Group or CATALOGERS: 
Chairman, Mrs. Helen Finster, Public Library, 
Grosse Pointe, Mich.; vice-chairman, Russell Bid- 
lach; secretary-treasurer, Phoebe Lumaree. 

Missount Group оғ CATALOGERS AND CLASSI- 
riers: Chairman, Marion Koch, St. Louis Public 
Library, St. Louis, Mo.; vice-chairman, Geraldine 
Phelps; secretary-treasurer, Mr. Beryl F. Hefley. 

NorrHern Onto CarALocEns: Chairman, Mar- 
jorie Borne, Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, 
Ohio; vice-chairman, Paul Alden; secretary, Ger- 
trude Smith; treasurer, Mary Cowles. 

Ошо VALLEY REGIONAL Group or CATALOGERS 
AND  CrassrerERs: President, Mary Elizabeth 
Sparks, University of Louisville, Louisville Ky.; 
vice-president, Eleanor Shrimpton; secretary-treas- 
urer, Rachel Road. 

Twin Crry Caratocers’ Rounp TABLE: Presi- 
dent, Rev. Thomas J. Shanahan, St. Paul Seminary 
Library, St. Paul, Minn.; vice-president, Ardis 
Jenson; secretary-treasurer, Gertrude Tingelstad. 

Wisconsin Group or CarALOoGERs: Chairman, 
Mrs. Goldye Mohr, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison; vice-chairman, Catherine Bowser; sec- 
retary, Margaret Baird. 


Southwestern States 

Kansas CaTALOGERS: Chairman, Earl Farley, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Mountain Prams REGIONAL Group or CATA- 
LoGERS: Chairman, Mrs. Louise L. Critchlow, Salt . 
Lake County Library, Midvale, Utah; vice-chair- 
man, Mrs. Jackie Lakey; secretary-treasurer, Robert 
Ттејг. 

OKLAHOMA REGIONAL GmnoUP or CATALOGERS: 
Chairman, William Lowry, Oklahoma City Public 
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Library, Oklahoma City, Okla.; vice-chairman, 
` Ruth Cox; secretary-treasurer, Betty Alcock. 

Texas REGIONAL Group ок CATALOGERS AND 
Cxassiriers: Chairman, Clara McFrancis, Texas 
A & M, College Station, Texas; vice-chairman, 
Thelma Andrews; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Shirley 
Agee. 


Pacific Coast States 


Los ANGELES REGIONAL GROUP OF CATALOGERS: 
Chairman, Charlotte Himoe, Los Angeles Public 
Library, Los Angeles, Calif.; vice-chairman, Char- 
pled Oaks; secretary-treasurer, Rudolf K. Engel- 

arts. 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA REGIONAL GROUP OF 
CarALOGERs; Chairman, Alice Charlton, Stanford 
University Library, Stanford, Calif.; secretary-treas- 
urer, Anne Avakian. 

Pacific NorrHwesrt LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
CaraLoc Drvision: Chairman, Alice Ridenour, 
Montana State College, Bozeman, Mont.; vice- 
chairman, Marjorie Alldritt; secretary-treasurer, 
Nancy Atkinson. 


On January 1, 1957 the Division of Cataloging ` 


and, Classification will become the Cataloging and 
Classification Section of the Resources and Techni- 
cal Services Division. 


W DIVISION OF LIBRARIES FOR CHILDREN 
AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Division of Libraries for Children and Young 
People was organized and adopted its constitution 
and bylaws in June 1941. On June 24, 1941, the 
division was approved by ALA Council. The 
division is made up the Children’s Library Associa- 
tion (which as the Section for Library Work with 
Children had its first meeting in 1901) and the 
Association of Young People’s Librarians (which 
as the Young People’s Reading Round Table first 
met in 1980). 

As a result of reorganization of ALA authorized 
by ALA Council on June 21, 1956, the Division of 
Libraries for Children and Young People will cease 
to exist on December 31, 1956. It will be replaced 
by two new divisions, The Children’s Library 
Association and the Association of Young People’s 
Librarians. 

The object of the division is to promote librarian- 
ship and library service for children and young 
people in public libraries, and to cooperate with 
library and educational groups in the promotion of 
enterprises affecting the welfare of youth. 

The division issues its bulletin, Top of the News, 
four times each year. After January 1, 1957 Top 
of the News will be published jointly by the CLA 
and AYPL. Top of the News Staff 1956-57: Edi- 
tor, Emma Cohn, Donnell Regional Branch, New 
York Public Library, 20 W. 58rd St.; associate edi- 
tors, Adeline Corrigan, Public Library, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Virginia Chase, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; advertising manager, Helen Canfield, 
Public Library, Hartford, Conn. 
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Membership: 3191 as of October 1, 1956 (As- 
sociation of Young People’s Librarians—1276; Chil- 
dren’s Library Association—1771; division affilia- 
tion only—384.) 

Officers for 1956-57: President, Margaret C. 
Scoggin, New York Public Library; vice-president, 
Margaret M. Clark, Public Library, Cleveland, 
Ohio; treasurer, Clara J. Webber, Public Library, 
Pomona, Calif; executive secretary, Mildred L. 
Batchelder, 50 E. Huron St, Chicago 11, Ш. 

Board of Directors: Marian C. Young, Public Li- 
brary, Detroit Mich. (chairman CLA); Mrs. Char- 
lemae Rollins, Hall Branch, Chicago Public Library 
(vice-chairman CLA); Jane A. Ellstrom, Public Li- 
brary, Lakewood, Ohio (chairman AYPL); Jane 
S. McClure, Free Library of Philadelphia (vice- 
chairman AYPL) Maxine LaBounty, Public Library, 
Washington, D.C. (past president); Norma Rath- 
bun, Public Library, Milwaukee, Wis. Pauline 
Winnick, Public Library, Boston, Mass.; Siddie Joe 
Johnson, Public Library, Dallas Texas; Jane 8. 
McClure, Free Library of Philadelphia. 


DLCYP Standing Committees 


DxstcN AND EQUIPMENT: To keep in touch with 
new developments in planning and equipping 
library rooms and buildings for services to chil- 
dren and young people, to study characteristics 
essential in,such planning, to advise with archi- 
tects and librarians planning renovations or new 
quarters for library service to children and young 

ple. Chairman, Mrs. Laura Steese Pardee, Pub- : 
lic Library, Flint, Mich. (CLA); Sara Siebert 
(АҮРІ.); Laura Long (CLA); Mrs. Opal Eagles 
(AYPL) Frances Sullivan (CLA); Jean A. Taylor 
(CLA). 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: To develop world- 
wide relationships of understanding and apprecia- 
tion through books and libraries and to cooperate 
with other agencies in this connection. Chairman, 
Virginia Haviland, Public Library, Boston, Mass. 
(CLA) Deborah L. Currier, USIA, Washington, 
D.C. (CLA); Marion Horton, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles, Calif. (CLA); Helen 
A. Masten, New York Public Library (ex-officio 
as chairman CLA International Committee); Mar- 
garet E. Poarch, Army Librarian, Braconne Ord- 
nance Depot, BASEC, USAREUR, Com.Z. APO 
211, New York, N.Y. (CLA); Mrs. Margarita E. 
Corbaci, Public Library, South Bend, Ind. ( AYPL). 

PUBLICATIONS PLANNING: To be alert to and 
aware of the publication needs of the division; to 
initiate ideas, to plan the procedure up to outline 
and authorship if necessary, and to visualize the 
division needs in relation to the cooperative plan- 
ning of the ALA; to serve in an advisory capacity 
to the ALA Editorial Committee on submitted 
manuscripts which fall within the fields of public 
library work with children and young people. 
Chairman, Laura E. Cathon, Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Lillian Morrison, Harriet W. Leaf, 
Elinor Walker, Elizabeth Gross. 

TELEvIsION: To keep in touch with library tele- 
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vision activities for children and young people, and 
to represént the division in consideration, by TV, 
radio and education leaders, of TV programs re- 
lated to children's and young people's books and to 
library services for youth. Chairman, Alice K. 
Stevens, Public Library, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Dorothy 
Héhsen, Doris Wood, Mary Ann Wentroth. 


DLCYP Special Committees 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON SELECTION oF Books 
FOR BLIND CHILDREN AND YouwG PEOPLE: To pre- 
pare quarterly lists of children’s and young 
people's books which are recommended to the 
Library of Congress Division for the Blind, for 
putting into Braille or on talking book records. 
Chairman, Mrs. Aileen O’Brien Murphy, New 
York Public Library; Ann Willson, Mrs. Lois R. 
Markey, Mrs. Eulalie Ross, Barbara Moody. 


Division Representatives 


Publishers Liaison Committee: A joint committee of 
the Children’s Book Council, AASL, CLA and 
AYPL. Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, New York 
Public Library (1957) (CLA); Ethna Sheehan 
(December 1956) (CLA); Lillian Morrison (1958) 
( AYPL). 

Interdivisional Committee on Classification and 
Cataloging: A joint committee of the Division of 
Cataloging and Classification, AASL, CLA and 
AYPL. Florence Butler (CLA), Mrs. Katherine P. 
Jeffery ( AYPL). 

Joint Committee on Library Work as a Career: 
Isabella Jinnette (December 1956) (CLA). 


€ LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 


The Library Administration Division shall be 
responsible for the activities of the American 
Library Association pertaining to library adminis- 
tration in general (including library finance, 
budgets, buildings and equipment, statistics, in- 
surance, personnel administration, including re- 
cruitment and in-service training, and public rela- 
tions) and also matters of library legislation, and 
federal and state relations. 

Organizing Committee: Roberta Bowler, chair- 
man, Los Angeles Public Library, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Alice Isabel Bryan; Forrest Е. Carhart, Jr.; 
Henry J. Gartland; Herbert Goldhor; Clarence C. 
Gorchels; Harold S. Hacker; Walter Hausdorfer; 
Roger H. McDonough; Charles W. Mixer; Jerrold 
Orne; Lawrence S. Thompson; Mrs. Helen E. 
Wessells. 


LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 


The Division of Library Education was established 
June 21, 1946, by vote of the Council accepting 
the petition for divisional status submitted by the 
Professional Training Round Table. The Round 
Table thus became the Division of Library Edu- 
cation. Constitution and bylaws were adopted 
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and officers were elected June 21, 1946. In 
January 1952, the Council on Library Education, 
formerly the Council of New Library Schools by 
petition became the Teachers Section of the di- 
vision. On January 1, 1957, the Library Education 
Division will absorb many of the functions of the 
former Board of Education for Librarianship. 

The division holds business, committee and 
directors meetings at annual conferences, and 
business and committee sessions at midwinter 
meetings. General sessions are often: held jointly 
with various groups within the ALA whose in- 
terests are related and with the Association of 
American Library Schools. The Teachers Section 
normally has program, business and directors meet- 
ings at the annual conferences and a business ses- 
sion at the midwinter meetings. А 

Purpose: The purpose of the division is to ad- 
vance library service through consideration of li- 
brary education at all levels and for all types of 
libraries and the most effective development of 
library personnel. 

Membership: Any member of the ALA may 
become a member of the Library Education Di- 
vision by choosing LED as one of his two divisional 
affiliations when paying ALA dues. Individual 
members of the division who are actively engaged 
in teaching or are responsible for library education 
programs may. elect membership in the Teachers 
Section without additional payment of dues. There 
were 554 members as of October 1, 1956. 

Publication: The division issues a Newsletter 
four times a year which is sent free to all members 
but it is not available through subscription. 

Officers for 1956-57: president (on leave), Wil- 
liam A. FitzGerald, director, Library School, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn.; vice-president, president-elect and acting 
pend Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton, director, Li- 

rary School, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge; treasurer, Sarah R. Reed, assistant profes- 
sor, Library School, Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee; past-president, Richard B. Sealock, librarian, 
Kansas City (Mo.) Public Library; executive secre- 
tary, Robert L. Gitler, 50 East Huron St., Chicago, 
11. 

Directors (at large): Robert R. Douglass (1957); 
Kenneth R. Fagerhaugh (1958); John B. Nicholson 
(1959), Chairman of Teachers Section. 

ALA Councilor: see p. 709. 


Teachers Section 


Officers for 1956-57: chairman, Lauretta G. Mc- 
Cusker, assistant professor of Library Science, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; vice- 
chairman and chairman-elect, Irving Lieberman, 
director, School of Librarianship, University of 
Washington, Seattle; directors, Mary R. Kinney, 
associate professor of Library Science, Simmons 
College, Boston (1955-57); Mrs. Rachael De- 
Angelo, head, Library Education Division, Queens 
College, Flushing, L.L, N.Y. (1956-58) 
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Committees 


Certification: chairman, Bernard Schein, Public 
Library, Newark, N.J. 

Membership: Mrs. Kathleen Stebbins, Public 
Library, Detroit, Mich. 

Planning: chairman to be appointed. 

Publications: chairman, Edward A. Wight, 
School of Librarianship, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

Research: chairman to be appointed. 


Division Representatives 


ALA Board on Personnel Administration, sub- 
committee on the New Edition of Classification 
and Pay Plans for Municipal Public Libraries, 
Advisory Group: Phyllis Osteen, Jefferson County 
Public Library, Golden, Colo. 

Council of National Library Associations: Mrs. 
Florrinell F. Morton, acting president, and Wini- 
fred B. Linderman, associate, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 

CNLA Joint Committee on Library Education: 
Lowell A. Martin, director, Graduate School of 
Library Service, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J. 

CNLA Joint Committee for the Protection of 
Cultural and Scientific Resources: Willard O. 
Mishoff, specialist, College and Research Libraries, 
Service to Libraries Section, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C. 

CNLA joint Committee to Study Relations be- 
tween Libraries in the U. S. and the Federal 
Government: Mary V. Gaver, Graduate School 
of Library Service, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J. 


@ LIBRARY REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION 


Establishment of the division was approved by 
Council, June 21, 1956. The Division of Library 
Reference Services takes as its field of responsi- 
bility the reference function of libraries of all 
types and sizes. It is concerned with the informa- 
tional, bibliographical and research services of the 
library at all levels, and involves the use not only 
of printed and audio-visual materials but of in- 
formation sources outside the library as well. It 
will serve as a clearing house and coordinating 
agency within ALA for all matters concerning 
reference services. 

The division will assume major responsibility 
for the continuous study, evaluation, and improve- 
ment of the organization, administration, and 
methods of reference service, its materials and 
resources, and the professional training and status 
of reference personnel. It will likewise seek to 
oe or sponsor new developments in the 
field. 

It will take as a further responsibility the stimu- 
lation of increased awareness by librarians and 
laymen alike of the value and importance to its 
community of the library as an intelligence center, 
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and of reference service as a vital funation of the 
library. 

Organizing Committee: Co-chairmen: Mary 
Radmacher, Public Library, Skokie, Ill., and Louis 
Shores, Library School, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee; Mary N. Barton, Enoch Pratt Yree 
Library, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Frances Neel 
Cheney, Library School, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.; Katharine B. Har- 
ris, Public Library, Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. Frances B. 
Jenkins, Library School, University of Illinois, 
Urbana; Doris M. Wells, Public Library, Denver, 
Colorado. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES DIVISION 


The Public Libraries Division was formed by the 
merger, in August 1950,.of the former Division 
of Public Libraries, the Library Extension Division, 
and the Trustees Division. This merger was ap- 
proved by mail vote of ALA Council, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Board, and the newly- 
formed division adopted its bylaws in June 1951. 

Purpose: The object of the Public Libraries 
Division is to provide for the exchange of ideas 
and experience, and to stimulate continued pro- 
fessional growth, to improve and extend public 
library services, to raise library standards, to se- 
cure adequate support for libraries and to co- 
operate in the promotion of library service gen- 
erally. 

Membership: The division has three types of 
membership in conformance with the ALA mem- 
bership. Personal and institutional members of 
ALA may become members of this division by 
designating this division at the time of payment of 
ALA dues. Life members of ALA before July 1, 
1989, may affiliate with this division without allot- 
ment of dues by notifying the executive secretary 
of this division, Life members after July 1, 
1939, may affiliate by expressly designating this 
division. 

Dues: If this division is an additional type-of- 
library division with which the member wishes to 
affiliate he should add $2.00 to his ALA dues. 

The Public Libraries Division membership, 
January 1 to September 1, 1956 totaled 5768. Of 
this total, 1892 did not choose to belong to any 
of the five sections, 151 chose multisections; 1280 
chose only the Adult Education; 306, Armed 
Forces Librarians Section; 848, Library Extension 
Section; 943, Reference Section; and 858, Trustees 


Section. In 1955 the PLD membership totaled 
5687. 
Publications: 'The official publication of the 


division is the quarterly, Public Libraries, which 
is mailed to all members of the division. Edited 
in the PLD Headquarters Office. Business Man- 
ager: Oscar Everhart, State Library, Indianapolis 
4, Ind. Supplementing Public Libraries is The 
PLD Reporter, which is designed to present reports 
on current public library practice, each issue de- 
voted to a single subject. It is issued at intervals 
based upon demand for information on the subject 
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treated, The PLD Reporter is published by the 
Public Libraries Division and distributed by the 
ALA Publishing Department. 

Officers, 1956-57: The Board of Directors of the 
livision consists of the following division officers, 
the gmmediate past president of the division, its 
directors elected by the sections and the chief 
officers of each section in the division. Division 
officers: President, John T. Eastlick, Public Li- 
brary, Denver, Colorado; vice-president and presi- 
dent-elect, Arthur H. Parsons, Jr., Public Liga, 
Omaha, Nebraska; interim executive secretary, 
Mrs. Dorothy K. Smith, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 
11, Ill; treasurer, Harold W. Tucker, Queens 
Borough Public Library, Jamaica, L.L, N.Y.; past 
president, Mildred W. Sandoe, Public Library, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

ALA Councilors: See page 709. 


Sections 
ADULT EDUCATION: 


The Adult Education Section becomes the Adult 
Education Division January 1, 1957, incorporating 
also the Adult Education Board. 

The objective of this section is to promote adult 
education activities in public libraries; to provide 
for the exchange of experience and ideas and to 
a ade with other groups interested in this 

eld. 

President: Mrs. Muriel C. Javelin, Public Li- 
brary, Boston, Mass.; vice-president and president- 
elect: Ida Goshkin, Public Library, Akron, Ohio; 
secretary: Mrs. Lura G. Currier, State Library 
Commission, Jackson, Miss.; treasurer: June E. 
Bayless, Public Library, San Marino, Calif.; direc- 
tor: Hannis S. Smith, Library Division, State De- 
partment of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ОЕ LIBRARY TRUSTEES: 


The principal object of this section is to promote 
and foster the development of libraries and library 
service; and to provide for the exchange of ideas 
and experience among library гат members 
through conference and library publications, by 
the formation of local and state associations of 
trustees and by such other means as may from 
time to time be determined. 

President, Frank T. Milligan, Jefferson, Iowa; 
first vice-president, Alan N. Schneider; second 
vice-president, George W. Coen; secretary, Mrs. 
Samuel Berg; treasurer, Mrs. J. R. Sweasy; repre- 
sentative, PLD Board, Mrs. George R. Wallace. 


ARMED Forces LIBRARIANS: 


The object of this section is to promote library 
service and the library profession in the Armed 
Forces and in general, to raise standards and to 
stimulate continued professional growth; to further 
contributions of the Armed Forces libraries to the 
educational development and the career advance- 
ment of service personnel; to provide educa- 
tional, reference and recreational reading; and, 
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through close liaison with other libraries, mutually 
to strengthen library service throughout the world. 

President, Alice L. Hoskinson, U. S. Naval Sta- 
tion L, Newport, R.L; vice-president and presi- 
dent-elect, Ann Kirkland; secretary, Nellie Mc- 
Alpine; treasurer, Elizabeth Snow; director, Helen 
E. Fry. 


LIBRARY EXTENSION: 


(By vote of the section membership on June 21, 
1956, this section will be dissolved as of January 
1, 1957. Projects in progress will be continued 
by the Public Libraries Division.) 

The object of this section is to provide oppor- 
tunity for study and discussion of library legisla- 
tion, standards, demonstrations and other prob- 
lems of mutual concern to persons interested in 
state library extension service, municipal, county 
and regional library extension service, and to 
stimulate improved programs of library service on 
national state, regional and local levels and to 
extend library service to unserved and inade- 
quately served people in rural and urban areas. 

President, Mrs. Elizabeth House Hughey, North 
Carolina State Library, Raleigh; vice-president and 
president-elect, Margaret Fulmer; secretary, Esther 
Mae Henke; treasurer, Florence E. Harshe; direc- 
tor, Gordon Bennett. 


REFERENCES: 5 


(After January 1, 1957 this section will merge with 
other ALA units to form a new ALA Division of 
Reference Services.) 

The purpose of this section is to improve refer- 
ence services in publie libraries by encouraging 
professional growth of those engaged in reference 
work, providing a stimulus for the compilation and 
publication of needed reference aids, exchanging 
ideas and experience, promoting the organization 
of regional groups of reference librarians to carry 
out these objectives on the local level, and co- 
operating with other organizations to carry out 
the above objectives. 

Chairman, Doris Wells, Public Library, Denver, 
Colorado; vice-chairman and chairman-elect, Peter 
J. McCormick; secretary, Georgia Gambrill; treas- 
urer, Bernard F. Downey; director, Mildred 
Stewart. 

Committees 
Annual Committees 

Erections: To count and tabulate the votes 
cast in the annual election of division officers and 
councilors. The committee will meet at ALA 
Headquarters for one day with expenses paid by 
the division. 

Chairman, Leona Ringering, Park Forest (Ill) 
Public Library; Louise Borchelt, Mrs. Emily M. 
Campbell, Mrs. Helen Johnson, Mrs. Miriam 
Johnson, Nell Steele, Georgia Saylor, Ruth Strand. 

NoMiNATING: To nominate candidates for the 
positions of president-elect, treasurer, and coun- 
cilors in accordance with the provisions of divi- 
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sion bylaws, Article XI, Section 2. In addition, to 
‚ be responsible for ascertaining the correct number 
of councilors to which the division is entitled for 
the current year and to provide the executive sec- 
retary with biographical notes on the candidates to 
be included with the ballot when it is mailed. 

Chairman, Jerome Cushman, Salina (Kans.) Pub- 
lic Library; Mildred Hammond, Sarah E. Maret, 
Jack B. Spear, Mrs. J. R. Sweasy, Mrs. Carma 
Zimmerman, 


Standing Committees 


ARCHITECTURE: To gather public library plans 
and building suggestions for distribution by the 
ALA Headquarters librarian; to produce compila- 
tions of information on general or specific public 
library building problems; to have, if possible, pro- 
grams, exhibits, ete., for ALA Conferences. 

Chairman, Keith Doms, Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh (1957); William V. Fyfe (1959), Helen 
1. Siniff (1957), Raymond E. Williams (1958), 
Eleanor N. Wilson (1959), Frank E. Gibson (1958). 


COMMITTEE ON Public Libraries: Divided into 
two groups: (1) a Working Group (PLD executive 
secretary, her assistant and the section presidents) 
to solicit and edit material and plan each issue of 
Public Libraries and to compile an index for each 
volume; and (2) an Advisory Group (immediate 
past president, chairman of Public Relations and 
Publications Committees, treasurer and/or a busi- 
ness manager, and two members-at-large appointed 
by the president for 3-year staggered terms) to 
meet annually for the purpose of evaluating the 
last volume of Public Libraries in terms of its 
usefulness to PLD members, its relation to other 
division and ALA publications, and its relation to 
other library periodicals; to make recommendations 
for improving Public Libraries to the board of 
directors or to the editorial staff, depending upon 
whether policy or administration is involved. 

Chairman, Mildred W. Sandoe, Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Library; Working Group: Mrs. Dorothy K. 
Smith, Alice Hoskinson, Mrs. Elizabeth House 
Hughey, Mrs. Muriel Javelin, Frank T. Milligan, 
Doris Wells. Advisory Group: Mildred W. San- 
doe, Irving Lieberman, Marion Simmons, Oscar 
Everhart, Harold W. Tucker, Harriet Carter, 
Zelia J. French. 


Division ORGANIZATION: To review and inter- 
pret the bylaws and, as needed, submit recom- 
mended amendments to the division; to study the 
organizational structure of the division in terms of 
its field of interest, scope of activities and relation- 
ships with the ALA and its various units, and to 
submit recommendations to the division; and to 
undertake for the division other appropriate respon- 
sibilities regarding its organizational framework. 

Chairman, Ruth W. Gregory, Waukegan (Ш) 
Public Library, Dorothy Deininger (1957), Mrs. 
Lucy Errett (1959), Ruth Rutzen (1957), Francis R. 
St. John (1957), Jack B. Spear (1957). 
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LBRARY DEVELOPMENT: To formulate objec- 
tives and goals for public library service generally; 
to recommend to the board of directors of the 
division what the division as well as individual 
libraries might do at any given period to advance 
the goals; to study present standards and publica- 
tions and to recommend revision as needed. 

Chairman 1956-57: Edwin Castagna, Long 
Beach (Calif) Public Library (1959); Germaine 
Krettek (1957), Harry Peterson (1957), Mrs. Janet 
Z. McKinlay (1958), Stewart W. Smith (1958), two 
to be appointed. 


MEMBERSHIP: This committee has -been sus- 
pended for one year. 


NorABLE Booxs Councr: To select a list of 
outstanding books of the calendar year, fiction 
and non-fiction, which in the opinion of the Coun- 
cil members are genuinely meritorious in terms 
of literary excellence, factual correctness and in 
the sincerity and honesty of presentation; this list 
to be released at the Midwinter Meeting. 

Chairman 1956-57, Bernard W. Van Horne, Li- 
brary Association of Portland, Ore. (1959), Mrs. 
Lois Edgecomb (1957), Venable Lawson (1957), 
Lillian Perron (1957), Mrs. Anne V. Summers 
(1957), Mrs. Florence S. Craig (1958), Ruth Dennis 
(1958), Edna Peck (1958), Clytie Strahler (1958), 
Dorothy Alvord (1959), Blanche Smyth (1959), 
Margaret L, Stapleton (1959). 


Ровілс Re.ations: To assist libraries to develop 
publicity and public relations programs; to recog- 
nize opportunities for working with the ALA 
Public Relations Committee, Library Public Rela- 
tions Council, and other public relations organiza- 
tions, other division committees, especially the 
Membership Committee; to aid in the improve- 
ment of good internal public relations within the 
Division. 

Chairman, Marion L. Simmons, Rochester (N.Y.) 
Public Library (1958), Martin Cohen (1957), 
Josephine Farrington (1958), three to be ap- 
pointed. 


РовілсАТІОМЅ: To serve primarily in an ad- 
visory capacity to the ALA Editorial Committee 
in the public library feld; specificaly (a) to rec- 
ommend needed publications, (b) to suggest au- 
thors for manuscripts, (c) to secure criticism or act 
as critics. 

Chairman 1956-57, Irving Lieberman, School of 
Library Service, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash. (1959), Karl Brown (1957), Robert Franklin 
(1957), Helen Focke (1958), Virginia Chase (1958), 
Phyllis Osteen (1959). 


STATISTICS: To study the need for statistics 
supplementing those collected by the U. S. Office 
of Education; to determine what statistics are 
urgently needed and to suggest methods whereby 
they can be compiled; to deal with special sta- 
tistical problems such as uniformity of practices, 
terminology, etc.; to recognize opportunity of 
working with the ALA Committee on Statistics and 
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other groyps, as well as the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

Chairman, Joe D. Langston, Public Library, 
Birmingham, Ala. (1957), Sophronia Willis Dewey 
(1958), Thelma King (1958), Geraldine LeMay 
(1958), two to be appointed. 


Special Committees 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO ScIENCE RESEARCH 
Associates: To work in an advisory capacity with 
the Science Research Associates on the production 
of a community survey form to be published for 
the use of libraries. 

Chairman, Ruth Warncke, ALA Headquarters, 
50 E. Huron St, Chicago 11, IL; Muriel Fuller, 
Irving Lieberman, Eleanor Phinney, Irving Ver- 
schoor. 


COORDINATING COMMITTEE FOR THE LIBRARY 
Services Act: See p. 715, this issue. 


COORDINATING COMMITTEE ON “OPERATION Li- 
BRARY”: To serve in an advisory capacity to the 
U. S. Junior Chamber of Commerce and to groups 
wishing to cooperate with the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce in their project “Operation Library.” 
This project is designed to spotlight the need for 
additional and improved library facilities through- 
out the United States and to publicize the facili- 
ties available to the public in those communities 
which have adequate library services. 

Chairman, Arthur Parsons, Jr., Public Library, 
Omaha, Nebraska, Gretchen Conduitte, S. Janice 
Kee, Francis R. St. John, Mrs. Merlin Moore. 


COORDINATING COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS: (Re- 
vision of Post-War Standards for Public Li- 
braries): To prepare a plan for the project based 
on the report of the Library Development Commit- 
tee; to seek funds to the extent of $10,000.00 to 
$12,000.00; to stimulate and coordinate prelimi- 
nary work on the standards by various professional 
groups {other units in ALA and other); to direct 
the preparation of background material for the 
Working Conference, much of the work to be 
done by a research assistant; to convene and direct 
working conferences; and finally, to revise and 
coordinate the document for presentation to the 
ALA Council for approval. 

Chairman, Towel Martin, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N.J., John M. Cory, Lucile Nix, 
Jean C. Roos, Amy Winslow, Mrs. Carma R. 
Zimmerman. 


COMMITTEE ON PROMOTION OF THE REVISED 
Sranparns (A sub-committee of the Coordinating 
Committee on Revision of Standards): To prepare 
plans for nationwide publicity of new standards; to 
prepare a short printed version of the standards 
for wide distribution; to direct the preparation 
of other materials, articles, films, etc. 

Chairman, Mrs. Janet Z. McKinlay, Public and 
School Library Services Bureau, State Department 
of Education, Trenton, N.J.; Robert Ake, Channing 
Bete, Harland A. Carpenter, Jean Connor, Mrs. 
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Carolyn W. Field, Anna Glantz, Ben Grimm, 
Marie D. Loizeaux, Lowell A. Martin, ex-officio. 


Foreicn Book SELEcTION: To produce buying 
‘lists for publication of acceptable books of a gen- 
eral and popular nature in foreign languages, with 
a primary emphasis оп the eastern European 
languages that are available for purchase; list to be 
in this form: author, title, publisher, price and 
pages, short annotation indicating broad classifica- 
tion, i.e., fiction, biography, travel, etc.; to explore 
possibility of having these lists published peri- 
odically in The Booklist. 

Chairman, Richard Malone, Detroit Public Li- 
brary, Marie Ferrigno, Paul Hrycak, Alex Laden- 
son, Emily L. Perillo, Edith Wirt. 


REVISION OF CLASSIFICATION AND Pay PLANS 
FOR МомісірАІ, Ровілс Lisrarims: To work with 
the ALA Board on Personnel Administration on re- 
vising Classification and Pay Plans for Municipal 
Libraries, 1988. PLD representatives on the Ad- 
visory Group: Ralph Blasingame, John B. Kaiser, 
John G. Lorenz, Joseph B. Rounds, Harold W. 
Tucker, Bernard W. Van Horne, Dan A. Williams. 
PLD representatives on the Working Group: 
Eleanor Plain, Nathan R. Levin, Myrl Ricking, 
Edward B. Hayward. 


REVISION ОЕ STATE GRANTS TO Pusuic Lir- 
BRARIES, 1942: To serve as an advisory group to 
the compiler-editor of the revision of State Grants 
to Public Libraries, 1942. 

Chairman, Mrs. V. Genevieve Galick, Mrs. Janet 
Z. McKinlay, Nettie B. Taylor. 


Division Representatives 


COUNCIL оғ NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS: 
John T. Eastlick, Public Library, Denver, Colo- 
rado; Ralph Thompson, Public Library of the 
District of Columbia, Washington, D.C. 

Joint CowwrrrekE oN Liprary Work AS А 
Career: Alan Hegneman, Public Library, New 
York, N.Y. 

Umnrrep ЅтАтеѕ Boox Excuance: Ralph Thomp- 
son, Public Library of the District of Columbia, 
Washington, D.C. 


@ RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL 
SERVICES DIVISION 


This Division is responsible for the Association’s 
activities relating to the selection and acquisition 
of library materials, the development and coordina- 
tion of American library resources, the identifica- 
tion, reporting, organization, bibliographical con- 
trol and preservation of library and archival ma- 
terials in all types of institutions. 

The Organizing Committee consists of: Ed- 
win B. Colburn, chairman; Edwin E. Williams, 
vice chairman; Mrs. Avis B. Zebker, secretary; 
Benjamin A, Custer; F. Bernice Field; Bella E. 
Shachtman; the executive secretary will be Mrs. 
Orcena Mahoney. 
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Committees are in the process of being ap- 
pointed, at present there are: Committee on Com- 
mittees, John M. Dawson, chairman, University 
of Chicago Library, Chicago, Ш.; Viola Gustafson; 
Robert W. Wadsworth; Committee on Constitu- 
tion and Bylaws, Benjamin A. Custer, chairman, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.; Anita E. 
Welge; Alton Н. Keller; Nominating Committee, 
Charles W. Mixer, chairman, Columbia Univer- 
sity Libraries, New York, N.Y.; Katherine L. Ball; 
Mrs. Alice P. Pattee; John E. Smith; Mary Е. 
Tesovnik. 

As organized the Division has three sections: 
Acquisitions, Cataloging and Classification, and 
Serials. These three sections were formerly Board 
on Acquisition of Library Materials, Division of 
Cataloging and Classification and Serials Round 
Table. 


@ STATE LIBRARY AGENCIES DIVISION 


This division is responsible for the functions of 
the American Library Association pertaining to all 
library services performed in a provincial, state or 
territorial level, especially in the fields of gen- 
eral library services, archives, extension, govern- 
ment publications, law, legislative reference, state 
history and special services. 

The members of the Organizing Committee for 
this division are: 

Ralph Hudson, librarian, Oklahoma State Li- 
brary, chairman; John Lorenz, assistant librarian, 
Michigan State Library; Dorothy Dodd, librarian, 
Florida State Library; de Lafayette Reid, librarian, 
Illinois State Library; Walter Brahm, librarian, 
Ohio State Library. 


@ SPECIALIZED LIBRARIES DIVISION 


The Specialized Libraries Division, which will 
come into existence January 1, 1957, shall be re- 
sponsible for the activities of the American Library 
Association designed to advance the establishment 
and the improvement of the services of the li- 
braries organized to make information available 
to a particular organization or limited group. 


Round Tables 


ACQUISITION 


Under the ALA reorganization the functions of 
the Acquisition Round Table, organized in 1934, 
will be assigned to the Acquisition and Resources 
Section: of the Resources and Technical Services 
Division. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY HISTORY 


Organized in the fall of 1946 and held its first 
meeting at the midwinter conference in December. 
Established by Council at the ALA Conference in 
San Francisco, 1947. 

Purpose: To provide a means of acquiring and 
publishing material in this field. 
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Membership: There is no formal mgmbership, 
but all interested in the backgrounds of American 
librarianship are invited to participate, 

Officers e 1956-57: Chairman, Wayne Shirley, 
Finch College Library, New York 21, N.Y.; secre- 
tary, Louis S. Shores, School of Library Trainjng 
and Service, Florida State University, Tallahassee. 


ART REFERENCE ROUND TABLE 


First meeting, 1924; constitution and bylaws 
adopted July 2, 1947. 

Purpose: Has as its object the promotion of a 
closer relationship between librarians engaged in 
art reference work, to bring them together for 
the purpose of mutual help and discussion, to 
stimulate publication of library reference tools in 
the art field, and to cooperate with related or- 
ganizations. 

The subject of music, by mutual agreement, lies 
wholly within the scope of the Music Library 
Association. 

Membership: Open to librarians working in the 
field of visual arts, or who have an interest in art 
reference work. The Round Table holds meet- 
ings and business meetings during ALA annual 
conference. 

Officers for 1956-57: Chairman, (Mrs.) Jean R. 
Tomko, Librarian of Classics Library, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore 18, Md.; secretary-treas- 
urer, Bertha Landers, Head, Art Music and Film 
Library, Kansas City Public Library, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Note: With the reorganization of ALA, the Art 
Reference Round Table will become a part of 
The Specialized Libraries Division. 


AUDIO-VISUAL ROUND TABLE 


Approved by Council, February 4, 1954. First 
organizational meeting held immediately follow- 
ing adjournment of the Council. Constitution 
adopted and officers elected at the Minneapolis 
Conference, June 24, 1954, 

Purpose: (1) To promote closer relationship 
among those engaged in or interested in audio- 
visual work in libraries. (2) To hold informal 
discussions of mutual problems and programs and 
workshops on these problems. (8) To cooperate 
with other committees and agencies having similar 
functions and interests. 

Membership: Open to any member of ALA en- 
gaged in or interested in audio-visual work, 

Annual Dues: $1.00 payable to the Secretary 
in June. 

Meetings: Held during the annual conference 
of the ALA and at other times at the discretion 
of the Executive Board. 

Publication: Film News Notes, published quar- 
terly, sent free to all members. 

Officers for 1956-57: Chairman, William J. 
Quinly, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla.; 
Vice-Chairman, Kathryn Devereaux, Moline Public 
Library, Moline, Ш.; Secretary, Harold Goldstein, 
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Davenport» Public Library, Davenport, Iowa; 
Treasurer, Jane Younger, Green County Library, 
Springfield, Mo. 


Committee Chairmen: 


MrzMaERsHIP: Ira Peskin, Wright Junior Col- 
lege, Chicago, 1ll. 

Punncmy: Mrs. John Cory, Lexington School 
for the Deaf, New York, N.Y. 

NowiNaTING: То be appointed. 

ExecutivE СомміттеЕ (in addition to above 
officers); Virginia Beard, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. Muriel C. Javelin, 
Boston Public Library, Copley Square, Boston 17, 
Mass.; Mrs. Mary Daume, Monroe County Li- 
brary, Monroe, Mich.; Louis Shores, Library 
School, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla.; 
and a Representative of the Audio-Visual Board. 
Note: With the reorganization of ALA, the func- 
tions of the Audio-Visual Round Table will be 
assigned to the appropriate divisions. 


EXHIBITS ROUND TABLE 


Approved by the Council on June 21, 1954. 
The Exhibits Round Table was organized at the 
1954 Summer Conference, 

Purpose: To set up a clearing house for in- 
formation and dates concerning all library meet- 
ings having commercial exhibits; to set up a pro- 
cedures manual concerning exhibits and to provide 
a.committee through which reports and sugges- 
tions may be channeled so as to foster and con- 
tinue good relationships. 

Membership: Open to all library associations 
and interested individual librarians and to all firms 
or individuals exhibiting at library meetings. 

Dues: Commercial exhibitors whether firms or 
individuals, $10.00 per year. Library associations 
or individual librarians, $2.00 per year. 

Chairman, Virgil Gentilin, Simon and Schuster, 
New York. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The International Relations Round Table (formerly 
the ALA Round Table on Library Service Abroad) 
was established in January 1949, by vote of the 
ALA Council, following petition from the ALA 
members as required. 

Purpose: The International Relations Round 
Table (formerly the ALA Round Table on Library 
Service Abroad) provides a means of keeping the 
general membership of ALA informed regarding 
the international aspects of library work; provides 
librarians with an opportunity for participating in 
activities for the promotion of librarianship 
throughout the world; serves as spokesman for the 
librarians interested in this phase of the profes- 
sion; and cooperates with the International Rela- 
tions Committee in carrying out some of its func- 
tions and purposes. The round table holds a bus- 
iness meeting at midwinter, and a business meeting 
and an open program meeting at annual confer- 
ences. 
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Officers for 1956-57: Chairman, Lee Ash, 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, New 
York City; Vice-chairman, Mrs. K. B. Stebbins, 
Detroit Public Library, Mich. Secretary, Mrs. 
Helen H. Bennett, Harrison High School, Har- 
rison, N.Y. Treasurer, Harland A. Carpenter, 
Wilmington Institute Free Library, Wilmington, 
Del. 


Committee Chairmen: 

Exchange of Persons: Elizabeth G. Robb, Li- 
brary Service Division, U. S. Information Agency, 
Washington, D.C. 

Scholarship Committee: Dr. Felix E. Hirsch, 
State Teachers College, Trenton, N.J. 

Editorial and Publicity Committee: Jane Wil- 
son, Asia Foundation Library, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


JUNIOR MEMBERS 


The Junior Members Round Table was organized 
by an informal group meeting at the 1931 confer- 
ence in New Haven. The constitution and by- 
laws were adopted in Boston in 1941. 

The primary purpose of the round table is to 
help the individual member orient himself in the 
profession and in its organizations, national, state, 
regional and local. A further purpose is to pro- 
mote a greater feeling of responsibility among 
younger members of the profession for the devel- 
opment of librarianship. It also seeks to inform 
young people of the scope and the potentialities 
of the profession. On the chapter level the round 
table works toward better recruitment of young 
people into the profession. The round table en- 
courages and assists the organization of state and 
local chapters, and provides developmental ma- 
teria] for new groups. 

Individual е ыз ка is given to those mem- 
bers of ALA who are thirty-six years of age or 
under. Honorary memberships are offered to all 
graduating library school students (who are mem- 
bers of ALA) for one year. Chapter memberships 
are open to municipal, state or regional groups. 
Annual dues for individual members are 504. 

The Junior Members Round Table holds a pro- 
gram session and business session at the annual 
conference and at midwinter. Йй 

Officers for 1956-57: Chairman, Neal Austin, Pub- 
lic Library, High Point, N.C.; chairman-elect, 
Shirley Kohn, Public Library, Oak Park, Ill; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Marie Golubski, Richland 
Public Library, Richland, Wash. 


LIBRARY PERIODICALS 


Approved by Council July 4, 1952. 

Purpose: To provide opportunities for the dis- 
cussion of mutual aims and problems of library 
periodicals. 

Membership: Open to any member of the ALA 
interested in these problems. : 

Meetings: Meetings are held at the midwinter 
and/or annual conferences of the ALA at times 
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scheduled by the round table’s Executive Board. 

Annual dues: $1.00, payable to the Treasurer. 

Publication. A quarterly Newsletter distributed 
. to members. 

Officers for 1956-57: Chairman, John F. Harvey, 
State College Library, Pittsburg, Kan.; Vice-Chair- 
man, Phillips Temple, 2712 Wisconsin Avenue, 
Washington 7, D.C.; Secretary, Miriam E. Mc- 
Nally, 1010 East Ellsworth Avenue, Denver 9, 
Colo.; Treasurer, Elaine von Оеѕеп, Р.О. Box 
2889, Raleigh, N.C. 


Committee Chairmen: 


Library Pediodicals Directory: Phillips Temple, 
2712 Wisconsin Avenue, Washington 7, D.C. 

Manual for Library Periodical Editors: Karl 
Brown, St. Martins’ Press, 103 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Newsletter: Mildred Stibitz, Public Library, 
Dayton, Ohio, 

Membership: John Parkhill, Public Library, 
Brookline, Mass. 

Midwinter Program: Lee Ash, Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace Library, UN 
Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

Activities Committee: Dorothy Wells, Public 
Library, Toledo, Ohio. 

Nominating Committee: Helen Wessells, Li- 
brary Journal, 62 West 45th Street, New York 
86, N.Y. 

Representative on the Joint Committee on Li- 
brary Work as a Career: Karl Brown, St. Martins’ 
Press, 108 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS 
(Material not submitted) 


SERIALS 


Formerly Serials Section. 

Created by Council, 1929. 

Purpose: (a) To assemble and distribute infor- 
mation concerning serials literature by reports and 
free discussion at general meetings and through 
the official publication of the organization; (b) To 
advance the use of serials literature by special 
investigations of current methods of acquisitions, 
cataloging, preparation and care, with the purpose 
of improving these functions; (c) To consider the 
form, content and price of current serials in all 
languages, and to take suitable action in relation 
thereto when desirable; (d) To encourage special- 
ized training for librarians in the field of serials, 

Membership: Open to any members of the ALA 
interested in serials work. There were 351 members 
of the round table as of October 1, 1956. 

Meetings: Arranged annually, and in conjunc- 
tion with general meetings of the American Li- 
brary Association. 

Publication: Serial Slants. 
terly to members. 
$3.00 per year. 

Annual dues: $2.00 payable to Secretary-Treas- 
шег. 


Distributed quar- 
Available to non-members at 
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Officers for 1956-57: Chairman, Jane Ganfield, 
Purdue University Libraries; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Ferris Randall, Southern Illinois University Li- 
brary, Carbondale, Ill; Executive Bodtd, Jane L. 
Pope, Bella Shachtman, Harry Dewey, Stephen 
Ford. e 
Note: With the reorganization of ALA, the Serials 
Round Table will be absorbed by the Serials Sec- 
tion of the Resources and Technical Services Divi- 
sion. 


STAFF ORGANIZATIONS 


The Staff Organizations Round Table was estab- 
lished in 1986. 

Purpose: To bring staff organizations of library 
employees into closer relationship so as to foster 
mutual cooperation; to encourage the formation of 
staff organizations; to act as a clearing house for 
information about staff organizations; to coopera- 
ate with all ALA boards and committees and other 
organizations which are set up to study and act 
upon personnel problems. To accomplish this a 
bulletin is issued several times a year, describing 
the activities and programs of member groups; 
open forums are held at each ALA conference 
where invited speakers, administrators and staff 
members analyze staff problems. Meetings are 
held at state and regional conferences and surveys 
are conducted on important phases of staff func- 
tions. The secretary maintains a file of handbooks, 
manuals and constitutions, which are available for 
loan. 

Membership: Any organized group of library 
employees may become a member of SORT. 
Groups wishing to organize may borrow consti- 
tutions from the secretary. Individuals who are 
located in libraries where there is no organized 
group may join as associate members. 

Dues: Annual dues range from $2.00 to $12.00, 
depending upon the size of the affiliating group. 
Associate memberships are $1.00. 

Officers: The organization is governed by a 
Steering Committee of nine members. The con- 
stitution has been amended in the last year so 
that three members are elected each year to serve 
a term of three years. 

Officers for 1956-57: Chairman, Ruth A. Bren- 
nan, St. Louis Public Library, St. Louis 3, Mo.; 
Secretary, Alice H. Taylor, Potrero Branch Li- 
brary, 1616 Twentieth Street, San Francisco 7, 
Calif; Treasurer, Helen J. Maunu, Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library, Cleveland 14, Ohio; Bulletin Editor, 
Le Moyne W. Anderson, University of Illinois 
Hum Undergraduate Division, Navy Pier, Chi- 
cago 11, Ill; Membership Chairman, Dorothy L. 
Day, Louisville Free Public Library, Louisville 
8, Ky.; Samuel F. Lewis, University Library, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Helen 
Barron, Indianapolis Public Library, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Margaret L. Jacobs, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore 1, Md.; Mabel E. Rust, Miami 
Public Library, Miami, Fla. 
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. Affiliated National Societies 


Under Article X, Section 1 of the Constitution and 
upon applications formally made by the proper 
officers, the Council has regularly affiliated with 
thee American Library Association the following 
national organizations of kindred purpose. The 
Bylaws, Article IV, Section 2 (d) provide that 
each affiliated organization is entitled to one non- 
voting member on the Council Some of these 
societies meet annually at the time and place of 
meeting of the ALA. Their members enjoy all 
privileges of members of the larger body as to 
any special transportation, hotel rates and confer- 
ence hospitalitie. The ALA .recommends to 
those of its members to whom such connection 
is appropriate, membership also in these organi- 
zations, . 


American Association of Law Libraries 


Headquarters: Care of Jean Ashman, Washington 
University Law Library, St. Louis 5, Mo. 

Officers, 1956/57: President, Dillard S. Gardner, 
Supreme Court Library, Raleigh, N.C.; president- 
elect, Helen Hargrave, University of Texas Law 
Library, Austin; treasurer, Mrs. Huberta Price, 
Legal Section Army Library, Pentagon, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; secretary, Jean Ashman, Wash- 
ington University Law Library, St. Louis 5, Mo. 
Executive Board: The above officers and Carroll 
C. Moreland, Helen А. Snook, William B. Stern, 
and Vernon M. Smith. 

ALA Councilor: William R. Roalfe, Gary Law 
Library, Northwestern University, Chicago, lll. 
(1957) 

Founded: 1906. Incorporated: 1985 under laws 
of the District of Columbia. 

Purposes: The Association is established for 
educational and scientific purposes. It is con- 
ducted as a non-profit corporation to promote li- 
brarianship, to develop and increase the usefulness 
of law libraries, to cultivate the science of law 
librarianship, and to foster a spirit of cooperation 
among members of the profession. 

Number of members: 689 

Membership dues, according to six classes of 
membership: Active, Institutional, Associate, Sus- 
taining, Honorary, and Life. 

Principal sources of income: Dues and sub- 
scriptions. | 

Meetings: Annual. 

Publications: Index to Legal Periodicals, edi- 
torial offices, Harvard Law School Library, Cam- 
bridge 88, Mass.; Law Library Journal, editor, 
John Dudley Stephenson, Los Angeles County 
ue Library, 801 W. Ist St, Los Angeles 12, 
Calif. 


American Merchant Marine Library Association 
Headquarters: 45 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 

Officers, 1956/57: Chairman of the Board, Mrs. 
George Emlen Roosevelt; president, Millard G. 
Gamble; vice-president, Clark H. Hebner; vice- 
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president, John McAuliffe; secretary, William P. 
Bollman, III; treasurer, S. Allen Pippitt; assistant 
treasurer, Honorine Mooney. 

ALA Councilor: William P. Bollman, IH, 45 
Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. (1960) 

Founded: 1921 

Incorporated: By charter of the Board of Re- 
gents of the Pur. of the State of New York. 

Purpose: To provide exchange libraries to sea- 
men and their officers on American merchant 
ships, coastguard stations, lightships, and light- 
houses, and to maintain shore library facilities at 
the various branches of the Association. 

Number of members: No report 

Membership dues: $1 minimum for seamen, 
others not fixed. 

Principal source of income; Steamship com- 
panies, the general public, and seamen. 

Publications-Books and pamphlets: Seamen's 
Handbook for Shore Leave; Send Your Idle Books 
to Sea; Annual Report 

Periodicals: Sea Letter; Let's Look at the Rec- 
ord : 


American Theological Library Association 
Headquarters: Care of Alice M. Dagan, Chicago 
Lutheran Seminary Library, 1670 S. llth Ave., 
Maywood, Ill. 

Officers, 1956-57: President, Helen B. Uhrich, 
Yale Divinity School, 409 Е. Prospect St, New 
Haven 11, Conn. vice-president, Calvin Н. 
Schmitt, McCormick Theological Seminary, 2330 
N. Halsted St, Chicago 14, Ill; treasurer, Harold 
B. Prince, Columbia Theological Seminary, 701 
Columbia Drive, Decatur, Ga.; executive secre- ' 
tary, Alice M. Dagan, Chicago Lutheran Seminary 
Library, 1670 5. llth Ave., Maywood, Ш. 

ALA Councilor: Calvin H. Schmitt, McCormick 
Theological Seminary, 2380 N. Halstead St., Chi- 
cago 14, Ш. (1960) 

£Purpose: To bring its members into closer work- 
ing relations with each other and the American 
Association of Theological Schools; to study the 
distinctive problems of theological seminary li- 
braries, to increase the professional competence 
of the membership, and to improve the quality 
of library service to theological education. 

Number of members: 278 

Membership dues: Active members, $2; asso- 
ciate members, $1; institutional, $5. 

Principal source of income: Membership dues. 

Meetings: Annual 

Publications: Proceedings; Index to Religious 
Periodical Literature, 1949-1952; and Sonne, Niels 
H., A Bibliography of Post-Graduate Masters’ 
Theses in Religion. 


Association of American Library Schools 


Headquarters: Care of Howard W. Winger, Grad- 
uate Library School, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago 87, 
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Officers: 1956/57: President, Mrs. Frances Neel 
Cheney, Library School, George Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tenn.; vice-president and president- 

' elect, Lowell A. Martin, Graduate School of Li- 
brary Service, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, М№.].;  secretary-treasurer,. Howard W. 
Winger, Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago, Chicago 37. Directors: Pauline A. 
O'Melia, Miss Vernon Ross, and David Berning- 
hausen. 

ALA Councilor: C. Irene Hayner, Library 
School, University of Minnesota, Minn. (1958) 

Founded: 1915 

Incorporated: No. 

Purpose: To advance education for Librarian- 
ship. 

Number of members: 181 (86 institutional, 145 
personal). 

Membership dues: Personal $2, Institutional de- 
termined by Executive Board not to exceed $15. 

Meetings: Annual 

Publications: Newsletter, Reports, Directory. 


Association of Research Libraries 


Headquarters: Care of Robert A. Miller, Indiana 
University Library, Bloomington. 

Officers, 1956/57: Executive Secretary, Robert 
А. Miller, Indiana University Library, Bloomington. 

Advisory Committee: William S. Dix, Edward 
B. Stanford, Eugene H. Wilson, Stanley Pargellis, 
and Jack Dalton. 

ALA Councilor: Charles W. David, Longwood 
Library, Kennett Square, Philadelphia, Pa. (1957) 

Founded: December 1981. 

Incorporated: No. 

Purpose: By cooperative effort to develop and 
increase the resources and usefulness of the re- 
search collections in American Libraries. 

Number of members: 45 institutions. Member- 
ship limited to institutions concerned with the col- 
lection and service of research materials in a wide 
variety of fields. 

Membership dues: $25 annually. $9 

Principal source of income: Annual dues. 

Meetings: Usually held in connection with ALA 
Conference. 

Publication: Annual List of Doctoral Disserta- 
2 Accepted by American Universities—1934— 

ate. 


Canadian Library Association 


(Association Canadienne des Bibliothéques) 

Headquarters: 46 Elgin Street, Ottawa 4, Ont., 
Canada. 

Officers: 1956/57: President, Mary E. Donald- 
son, Provincial Library, Regina, Sask.; president- 
elect, Alberta Letts, Provincial Library, Halifax, 
N.S.; second vice-president, Rev. Arthur J. Cotter, 
S. J., St. Paul's College Library, Winnipeg, Man.; 
past-president, Williard E. Ireland, Provincial Li- 
brary, Victoria, B. C.; ‘treasurer, Dr. James J. 
Talman, Lawson Memorial Library, University of 
Western Ontario, London, Ont.; executive secre- 
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tary, Elizabeth Homer Morton, 46 Elgia St, Qt- 
tawa 4, Ont. 

ALA Councilor: Neal Harlow, University of 
British Columbia Library, Vancouver, 19: C. (1958) 

Founded: 1946. 

Incorporated: Department of the Secretaryeof 
State for Canada. 

Purpose: To promote education, science and 
culture within the nation through library service; 
to promote high standards of librarianship and 
the welfare of librarians; and to cooperate with 
library associations both within and outside of 
Canada and with other organizations interested in 
the promotion of education, science and culture. 
The association is a nonprofit, nonsectarian, and 
nonopolitical body. 

Number of members: 1625 (1956). 

Membership dues: Graded for individuals and 
institutions, according to salary and income; ordi- 
nary $15; contributing $25; sustaining $50; as- 
sisting $100; corporate $250; life $250. 

Sections: Canadian Association of Children’s 
Librarians: Cataloguing; Circulation Services; 
Reference: Research Libraries; Trustees; Young 
People’s. 

Meetings: Annual. 

Publications—Books and pamphlets: Canadian 
Index to Periodicals and Documentary Films, 
1948-54; monthly service, 1955; Canadian Public 
Library Laws, 1953; Subject Index to the Royal 
Society of Canada; Constitution and Bylaws; 100 
Library Years in Canada, 1851-1951; Occasional 
Papers, nos. 1-7; Canadian Library Directory, 
1948, 1950, 1952, 1954 and supplements. 

Periodicals: Bulletin, bilingual; free to all mem- 
bers; annual subscription, $8.00 Canada; $3.50 
abroad; single copy, 50 cents. 


Cuban Library Association 


(Asociación Cubana de Bibliotecarios) Headquar- 
ters: Carlos HI, #710 Havana, Cuba. 

Officers, 1956/57: President, Berta Asso; sec- 
retary, María Veiga; treasurer, Caridad Fernandez 
Giocochea. 

ALA Councilor: Ana Guerra Debén, Juan Bruno 
Zayas #819, Vibora, Havana, Cuba. (1958) 

Founded: 1948, 

Purpose: To improve libraries and library serv- 
‘ice in Cuba, and to raise the standards of Cuban 
librarians by means of professional training and 
education. 

Number of members: 190. 

Membership dues: According to salary. 

Publications: Boletin. 


Music Library Association 


Headquarters: Care of Mary R. Rogers, Music 
Division, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D.C, 

Officers, 1956/57: President, Mrs. Virginia Cun- 
ningham, Copyright Cataloging Division, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D.C.; vice-president, 
Margaret M. Mott, Grosvenor Library, Buffalo, 
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N,Y.; seqretary, Helen Joy Sleeper, Wellesley 
College, Wellesley, Mass. treasurer, Mary К. 
Rogers, Music Division, Library of Congress, 
Washingtow 25, D.C.; Executive Board: the above 
officers, Catharine К. Miller, Brooks Shepard, Jr., 
ang Irene Millen. 

LA Councilor: Mrs. Ruth Ferguson, School of 
Music Library, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. (1960). 

Founded: 1931. 

Incorporated: 1945, under the laws of the 
District of Columbia. . 

Purpose: To promote the development of music 
libraries; to encourage studies in the organization 
and administration of music libraries and the use 
of music in libraries. 

Number of members: 825. 

Membership dues: $6.50 (foreign, $7.00). 

Principal sources of income; Dues, advertising 
in journal and gifts. 

Meetings: Usually twice yearly in summer with 
ALA, 

Publications: Books and pamphlets: Record 
Ratings—$5.95; Cumulated Index of Record Re- 
views; A Check List of Thematic Catalogs—$.50; 
List of Members and Institutions—$.75. 

Periodicals: Notes, quarterly for members, and 
by subscription at $5.00 (foreign $5.50) annually; 
Supplement for members, quarterly. 


National Association of State Libraries 


Headquarters: Illinois State Library, Centennial 
Building, Springfield, Ill. 

Officers, 1956/57: President, Ralph Hudson, 
State Library, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Ist vice- 
president, John G. Lorenz, State Library Lansing, 
Mich.; 2nd vice-president, Dorothy Dodd, State 
Library, Tallahassee, Fla.; secretary-treasurer, de 
Lafayette Reid, State Library, Springfield, IIl. 

ALA Councilor: Grace M. Sherwood, State Li- 
brarian, Providence, R.I. (1959). 

Founded: 1889; reorganized 1898. 


Purpose: To develop and increase the usefulness 
and efficiency of the state libraries and other 
agencies performing library functions at the state 
level. ("State" to be interpreted as “national,” 
"territorial" "provincial": and "insular.") 

Number of members: 281 (8 association, 7 honor- 
ary, 57 institutional, 164 individual). 

Membership Dues: $10, $7, $1. 

Principal source of income: Dues and sale of 
publications. 

Meetings: Annual, time and place related to 
annual meetings of the ALA and the American 
Association of Law Libraries; or as otherwise 
decided by the Executive Board, 

Publications—Books and pamphlets: Proceedings 
and Papers, 1902-1953; Supplement to Check List 
of Session Laws, 1941; Check List of Legislative 
Journals, 1938, Supplement, 1943; Check List of 
Statutes, 1937; Report of Committee on Organiza- 
tion of State Library Agencies in the Structure of 
State Government, 1950. 

Periodicals: Newsletter, quarterly. 


Theatre Library Association 


Headquarters: care of George Freedley, New York 
Public Library, 476 Fifth Ave, New York 18, 
N.Y. 

Officers, 1956/57: President, George Freedley, 
Theatre Collection, New York Public Library, 
New York 18, N.Y.; secretary, Grace Chippendale, 
1 Symphony Road, Boston 15, Mass; treasurer, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Perkins Barrett, Theatre Collection, 
New York Public Library, New York 18, N.Y. 
editor, Broadside, Mrs. Sara Chokla Gross, 11 
Newkirk Ave. East Rockaway, L.I., N.Y. 

ALA Councilor, George Freedley, New York 
Public Library, New York 18 (1957). 

Founded: 1937. 

Number of members: 108 (August 1956) 

Membership dues: Personal, $2.50; institutional, 
$3.50. 

Publication: Broadside. 


Other National Library Associations 


Note: For more detailed information on these 
organizations, see ALA Bulletin December, 1952, 
p. 418-26. 


American Documentation Institute 


Headquarters: care of Staffan Rosenborg, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 

Officers, 1956/57: President, Joseph Hilsenrath, 
National Bureau of Standards, Washington, D.C.; 
president-elect, James W. Perry, Center for Docu- 
mentation and Communication Research, School 
of Library Science, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio; past president, Scott Adams, Na- 
tional Institutes of Health Library, Bethesda, Md.; 
treasurer, Kenneth H. Fagerhaugh, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology Library, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
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secretary, Staffan Rosenborg, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. ADI Council Members: Karl F. 
Heumann, Chemical Abstracts, Columbus 10, Ohio; 
Lachlan F. MacRae, Defence Research Board, 
Ottawa, Ont.; Nell Steinmetz, Pacific Aeronautical 
Library, Institute of Aeronautical Sciences, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; and Charles L. Bernier, Chemi- 
cal Abstracts, Columbus, Ohio. 


Bibliographical Society of America 
Headquarters: 100 Washington Square East, New 
York 3, N.Y. 

Officers, 1956/57: President, John D. Gordan, 
New York Public Library, New York 18, N.Y; 
Ist vice-president, Donald Е. Hyde; 2nd vice- 
president, Frederick B. Adams, Jr.; secretary, 
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Herman W. Liebert; treasurer, C. Waller Barrett; 
permanent:secretary and editor of Papers, Earle Е. 
Walbridge. 

Number of members: 1200. 


Catholic Library Association 


- Headquarters: care of Alphonse Е. Trezza, Villa- 
nova University Library, Villanova, Pa. 

Officers, 1955/57: President, Rev. A. Homer 
Mattlin, S.J., Cudahy Memorial Library, Loyola 
University, Chicago 26, Ill; vice-president and 

resident-elect, Sister M. Eone, O.S.F., College of 

Be Teresa Library, Winona, Minn.; executive sec- 
retary, Alphonse F. Trezza, Villanova University 
Library, Villanova, Pa. 

Number of members: 2465. 


Council of National Library Associations, Inc. 


Headquarters: care of Edwin B. Colburn, H. W. 
Wilson Company, 950 University Ave., New York 
52, N.Y. 

Officers, 1956/57: Chairman, Charles F. Gosnell, 
New York State Library, Albany 1, N.Y.; vice- 
chairman, Carroll C. Moreland, Biddle Law Li- 
brary, University of Pennsylvania, 8400 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.; secretary-treasurer, Edwin 
B. Colburn, H. W. Wilson Company, 950 Uni- 
versity Ave., New York 52, N.Y. 

Trustees: the above officers and Verner W. 
Clapp, Elizabeth Ferguson, Sanford V. Larkey, 
and Wyllis E. Wright. 

Number of members: 15 associations. 


Educational Film Library Association 


Headquarters: 250 W., 57th St, New York 19, 
N.Y. 

Officers, 1956/57: President, Erwin C. Welke, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn.; vice- 
president, Mrs. Wanda Daniel, Grosse Pointe Pub- 
lic Schools, Grosse Pointe, Mich.; secretary, Mrs. 
Carol Hale, Girls Scouts of the U.S.A., New York, 


N.Y.; executive secretary, Emily S. Jones, 250 W. 

57th St., New York 19, N.Y. а ‹ 
Number of members: 603 (85 Personal, 518 In- 

stitutional.) ~ 


Medical Library Association 


Headquarters: care of Louise D. C. King, Medical 
and Chirurgical Faculty of the State of Maryland, 
1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

Officers, 1956/57: President, Bertha B. Hallam, 
Medical School Library, University of Oregon, 
8181 S.W. Sam Jackson Park Rd., Portland 1, 
Ore.; president-elect, Thomas E. Keys, Mayo 
Clinic Library 102 Second Ave., S.W., Rochester, 
Minn.; secretary, Mrs. Henrietta T. Perkins, Yale 
Medical Library, New Haven 11, Conn; treas- 
urer, Pauline Duffield, Texas Medical Association, 
1801 Lamar Blvd., Austin, Tex. Board of Direc- 
tors: The above officers and Lilah B. Heck, 
Mildred Jordan, Robert T. Lentz, Clara S. Manson, 
and Lt. Col. Frank B. Rogers, M.C., U.S.A. 

Number of members: 1268. 


Special Libraries Association 


Headquarters: 81 E. 10th St, New York 8, N.Y. 

Officers, 1956/57: President, Katharine L. 
Kinder, Johns Manville Research Center, Manville, 
N.J.; 1st vice-president and president-elect, Al- 
berta L. Brown, Upjohn Company Library, Kala- 
mazoo 99, Mich.; 2nd vice-president, Mrs. Mil- 
dred H. Brode, David Taylor Model Basin Library, 
Washington 7, D.C.; secretary, Eleanor V. Wright, 
Engineering Division, Chrysler Corporation, P.O. 
Box 1118, Detroit 31, Mich.; treasurer, William S. 
Downey, Sócony Mobil Oil Company, Inc., Li- 
brary, 150 E. 42nd St, New York 17, N.Y.; ex- 
ecutive secretary, Marian E. Lucius, 31 E. 10th 
St, New York 8, N.Y. Directors: Elizabeth B. 
Fry, Dr. Arch C. Gerlach, Mrs. Catherine D. 
Mack, Dr. Jerrold Orne, Sara M. Price, and Dr. 
Else L. Schulze. 

Number of members: 5063, (May 1956). 


ACCREDITED LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


In 1958 the Board of Education for Librarianship, 
now known as the Committee on Accreditation, 
began a program of evaluation of library schools 
under the Standards for Accreditation adopted by 
the ALA Council, July 18, 1951 These standards 
apply only to the basic program of education for 
librarianship which is scheduled for completion 
after a minimum of five years of study beyond the 
secondary school, the fifth year being at the gradu- 
ate level, and which normally leads to a master’s 
degree. In the list below library schools which 
have to date been evaluated and accredited under 
these standards are indicated by a footnote. As 
this program progresses, revised lists will be issued 
frequently. 
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Other library schools listed were accredited 
prior to 1948 under the Minimum Requirements 
for Library Schools adopted in 1933. They are 
scheduled for evaluation under the 1951 Standards 
in the program closing June 30, 1957. 

Library schools are listed alphabetically by the 
name in common usage followed by location, dates 
of establishment and administrative officers. Full 
information about admission requirements, pro- 
pus and degrees offered should be obtained 
rom the library schools. 

New York State University College for Teachers, 
Department of Librarianship, Albany. Est. 
1926. Robert Stone Burgess, Jr., chairman. 

Atlanta University, School of Library Service, 
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‘Atlanta, Ga? Est, 1941, Mrs. Virginia Lacy 
Jones, dean. 

University 4 California, School of Librarianship, 
Berkeley? Est. 1919. J. Periam Danton, dean. 

Camegie Institute of Technology, Carnegie Li- 
brary School, Pittsburgh, Ра? Est. 1901. Ralph 
Munn, dean; Elizabeth Nesbitt, Associate dean. 

Catholic University of America, Department of 
Library Science, Washington, D.C. Est, 1938. 
Rev. James J. Kortendick, head. 

University of Chicago, Graduate Library School, 
Chicago, Ill. Est, 1928. Lester Asheim, dean. 

Columbia University, School of Library Service, 
New York, N.Y. Est. 1887. Robert D. Leigh, 
dean. 

Texas State College for Women, School of Library 
Science, Denton. Est. 1929. D. Genevieve 
Dixon, director. 

University of Denver, School of Librarianship, 
Denver, Colo. Est. 1931. Stuart Baillie, direc- 
tor. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Graduate School 
of Library Science, Philadelphia, Pa? Est. 1891. 
Harriet D, MacPherson, dean. 


Emory University, Division of  Librarianship, 
Emory University, Ga? Est. 1905. Evalene 
Parsons Jackson, director. 


Florida State University, Library School, Talla- 


hassee? Est. 1947. Louis Shores, dean; Rob- 
ert G. Clapp, assistant dean. 


New York State University Teachers College, De- 
partment of Library Education, Geneseo. Est. 
1934. Mrs, Alice D. Rider, director. 

University of Illinois, Library School, Urbana.’ 
Est, 1898. Robert Bingham Downs, director; 
Harold Lancour, associate director. 

Indiana University, Division of Library Science, 
Bloomington. Est. 1949. Margaret Irene 
Rufsvold, director. 

University of Kentucky, Department of Library 
Science, Lexington. Est. 1983. Edward Jud- 
son Humeston, Jr., head. 


Louisiana State University, Library School, Uni- 
versity Station, Baton Rouge. Est. 1931. Mrs. 
Florrinell Francis Morton, director. 

McGill University, Library School, Montreal, Que. 
Est. 1927. Miss Vernon Ross, director. 

University of Michigan, Department of Library 
Science, Ann “Arbor.” Est, 1926. Rudolph Н. 
Gjelsness, chairman. 

University of Minnesota, Library School, Minne- 
apolis? Est. 1928. David K. Berninghausen, 
director. 

University of North Carolina, School of Library 


Science, Chapel Hill Est. 1931. 
ling, dean. 
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Lucile Kel- 


University of Oklahoma, School of Library Science, 
Norman. Est. 1929. Arthur M. McAnally, 
director; Ray E. Held, assistant director. 


George Peabody College for Teachers, Library 
School, Nashville, Tenn? Est. 1928. Wil- 
liam A. FitzGerald, director (On leave, 1956- 
‚ 58); Mrs. Frances Cheney, acting director. 


Pratt Institute, Library School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Est. 1890. Louis D. Sass, dean. 


Rutgers University, Graduate School of Library 
Service, New Brunswick, N.J? Est. 1958, 
Lowell A. Martin, dean. 


College of St. Catherine, Library School, St. Paul, 
Minn. Est. 1929. Sister Marie Cecilia Marzolf, 
director. 


Simmons College, School of Library Science, 
Boston, Mass. Est. 1902. Kenneth R. Shaffer, 
director, 


University of Southern California, School of 
Library Science, Los Angeles) Est. 1936, 
Martha T. Boaz, director. 


Syracuse University, School of Library Science, 
Syracuse, N.Y. Est. 1908. Wayne S. Yenawine, 
dean. 2 


University of Texas, Graduate School of Library 
Science, Austin) Est. 1948, Robert R. Doug- 
lass, director. 


University of Toronto, Ontario College of Educa- 
tion, Library School, Toronto, Ont.* Est. 1928. 
Bertha Bassam, director. 


University of Washington, School of Librarianship, 
Seattle. Est. 1911. Irving Lieberman, direc- 
tor. 


Western Michigan College, Department of Li- 
brarianship, Kalamazoo. Est. 1945. Alice 
Louise LeFevre, director. 


Western Reserve University, School of Library 
Science, Cleveland, Ohio. Est. 1904. Jesse Н. 
Shera, dean. 


University of Wisconsin, Library School, Madison. 
Est. 1906. Rachel Katherine Schenk, director. 


(Summer sessions: All library schools offer their 
curricula in summer sessions except Carnegie, 
Drexel, McGill, Pratt and Toronto.) 


* ALA Bulletin 40:48-49, February 1952. 

* Proceedings of the Fifty-Fifth Annual Conference, 
р. 610-13. 

° Basic program leading to master’s degree аб- 
credited under Standards for Accreditation 
adopted by the ALA Council, July 18, 1951. 

“Basic program at the fifth-year level leading to 
the professional bachelor’s degree accredited 
under Standards for Accreditation adopted by. 
the ALA Council, July 18, 1951. 
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Treasurer's Report 


For the Fiscal Year September 1, 1955 to August 31, 1956 
BALANCE SHEET—AUGUST 31, 1956 
ASSETS. 


Envowment FUNDS: 


Cash in agency account ......... 
Investments—at eost ..........- 





Total Endowment Funds assets ........... оаа оннан TEE 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL FUNDS; 


Cash in banks о... ненна vayas Savers tns slates 89 AES T YE NEU SE 
Cash on hand ................- 
Cash on deposit ............... 
United States treasury bills .. . 
Endowment Funds receivable ......... vs ОГ 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable ... 

Advances to officers and staff members 








Checks uncollected ....... EPIO mr 
Inventory of postage, paper and supplies 
Prepaid expense .......... ҮҮ ín 


Deferred charges .......... mre 
Office devices and building equipment 
Less accumulated depreciation to date of $7,471.96 


Total Assets ,,.......... PE эз 


EmnowwENT FUNDS: 





Capital— 
Carnegie Fund ......... КҮТҮҮ КҮ РУТ 
Carnegie Corporation Endowment Fund 
General Endowment Fund ........ ЕР * 
Sarah С. N. Bogle Endowment Fund ........- ES 
Melvil Dewey Medal Fund ................. 
Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship Fund ....... 
Oberly Memorial Fund .............. serere 
Herbert Putnam Honor Fund ............... 
James L, Whitney Fund ........... РО ess 
Accounts payable—ALA .............. таттын Safe aie Celene utes Seve ees eset vov eer VE bse ees . 
Total Endowment Fund Liabilities ...... ТОТА Wess wed REESE QU SIS d aiia нн T 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL FUNDS: 





GENERAL AND SPECIAL FUNDS 
SUMMARY OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 


September 1, 1955 to August 31, 1956 


















Balance 
Regular Activities 9-1-55 Income 
General Funds .....sessssosossssooeeessosueeosoevoovevecscsseessoseee S 13,352.90 $ 242,793.24 
Transfers-~ j 
1955-56 Bulletin „о... 4,051.00 
Amer. Assn, of Sch. Гав. ...... eere 86.94 
Assn. of Coll. and Ref. Ls. ...... а озат . 5,091.61 
Div. of Cat. and Class. ...... E 7,454.58 
Div. of Ls. for Child. and Y.P. .......... "—""— . 5,888.53 
Hospital Ls. Div. ................. Казый ккө УЭ жааз буа ка. st 1,186.16 
Lib. Educ. Div. . ЕПИР dia M NER MEE TEES ТКЫ КАЛКТА: 6,304.16 
Public Ls. Div. . МКА ГОТ ОТТИ 5,750.92 
Adult Educ. Sect.— ЕСТ ТА 690.96 
Armed Forces Sect.—PLD .............. 5 ч 214.43 
Assn. of Y.P. Lus.—DLCYP ...... eee. 1,091.35 
Child. Lib. Assn.—DLCYP .... TP 104.54 
Lib. Ext. Sect.—PLD ............. ee 828.55 
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$ 15,357.65 
2,415,990.19 
179,422.50 


$2,610,770.34 


93,615.62 
500.00 
425.00 

149,118.64 

16,122.71 

958.09 

4,061.73 
44.89 
17,181.73 
10,552.66 
3,497.45 


3,878.82 299,957.34 


$2,910,727.68 





113,745.89 
2,374,915.86 
74,738.24 
5,169.58 
517.19 
17,800.00 
1,078.64 
2,560.01 
4,122.22 


2,594,647.63 
16,122.71 


2,610,770.34 


2,583.92 
297,373.42 299,957.34 


$2,910,727.68 


Balance 
Expense 8-31-56 


$ 222,728.38 
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Reference Sect.—PLD 

Teachers Sect.—LED ... 
Buildings EBrmmittee ... РЕ 
Jt. Comm.—ALA and Rural Sociologists gest 
Jt. Comm.—Lib. Work as a Career ........... 
Hf. on Personnel Admin. ....,.. 
Annual Conference—1955 ... 
Amer. Ássn, of Lib. Trustees 
Friends of Ls. Comm. .. 

Int] Relations Bd. .. 
Freedom to Rend ...... 
IFLA Conf. Representation 
Public Relations Ofc. .... 








Publishing Funds 
Booklist 
Bulletin ... 

Trsfr. to General Funds 


Publishing ............. «eee 
Trsir. to Bulletin ................ 
Subscription Bks. Bull. ............ rohso Te Tohia heh . 


Other Publishing Funds 


Revolving Fund .......... О евон ажене —— 
ALA Catalog Rules Supp. 


Total—Regular Activities 


Undistributed Income 


Jamegie Fund ...... Suse Cere yi Fw E ea tad Reus SERI AM US еа жекен КҮ КОМУ, 
Endowment Funds—Endow. Trustees abe d See ERES ple УАН els 
Fotal—Undistributed Income .....,..... Жэ бука mre deserun en 


Division Funds 


Amer. Assn. of Sch. Lus. 
Trafr. to General Funds ............ ee 
isso. of Coll. and Ref. Ls. . $ 
Trsfr. to General Funds .. soa 
Jiv. of Cat. and Class. ....... 

Trsfr. to General Funds ...... 
Jiv. of Ls. for Children and Y.P. 
Trsfr. to General Funds 
lospital Libraries Div. 
Trsfr. to General Funds 
Library Education Div. .... 
Trsfr. to Genera] Funds ... 
Public Libraries Div. .........- 
Trsfr. to Genera] Funds ......... 









lotal—Division Funds 


jection Funds 


Adult Education—PLD ..................... 
Trsfr. to General Funds ..,....... 
imer. Assn. of Lib. Trustees—PLD .. 
Trsfr, to General Funds .. 
irmed Forces—PLD ..... 
Trsfr. to General Funds ....,,,.,... 
Assn. of Young People's Lns.—DLCYP 
Trsfr. to General Funds .............. 
Zhildren's Lib. Assn.—DLCYP ......... 
Trsfr. to General Funds .,...... 
Library Extension—PLD ....... 
Trsfr. to General Funds .... 
teference—Pub. Lib. Div. ... 
Trsfr. to General Funds .... e 
l'eachers—Lib, Educ. Div. 
Trafr. to General Funds ........... * 

















l'otal—Section Funds .......... 


JECEMBER, 1956 







Balance 
9-1-55 


13,352.90 


7,497.11 


1,497.11 


8,000.00 
1,000.00 


9,000.00 


29,850.01 


10,628.27 
2,308.93 


12,937.20 


4,651.76 
8,584.43 


7 10,781.69 


3,794.90 
1,577.78 
1,572.05 


9,222.66 


40,185.27 





474.21 
216.75 
851.75 
1,834.32 


748.47 





Income 


517.43 

57.98 
231.27 

17.75 
408.95 
387.88 
333.67 


282,991.90 


94,176.03 

69,750.43 
4,051.00* 

217,704.02 


21,248.00* 


16,359.46 


372,690.94 


655,682.94 


$ 5,808.08 
^ 518.22 


6,326.30 


17,379.09 
86.94* 
25,660.68 
5,091.61* 
15,759.17 
7,454.58* 
23,075.68 
5,388.53% 
2,785.33 
1,186.16* 
5,747.67 
6,304.16* 
28,476.35 
5,750.92* 


87,621.07 


653.00 
690.96* 
392.00 
139.00 
214.43* 
783.41 
1,091.35* 
1,005.86 
104.54* 
445.00 
828.55* 
1,310.42 
517.43* 
100.00 
57.98* 


1,323.45 


Expense 


48.83 
140.73 
116.60 

64.16 
800.00 

9,295.85 


232,194.55 


93,625.10 
65,699.43 


190,827.18 


15,115.34 


365,267.05 


597,461.60 


Balance 
8-31-56 


64,150.25 


64,150.25 


—————— 


550.93 


13,125.95 
1,244.12 


14,921.00 


8,000.00 
1,000.00 


9,000.00 


88,071.25 





21,943.91 


29,153.50 


19,086.28 


21,482.05 


3,176.95 


1,015.56 


31,948.09 


127,806.34 


436.25 


440.83 
48.83* 
141.32 


543.81 


2,235.64 


364.92 


792.99 


109.39 


5,016.32 


$ 16,436.35 
2,827.15 


19,263.50 
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Board and Committee Funds 


Round Table Funds 

Art Ке!егепсе ................›... "өзө, ТРТ m 
Audio-Visual 
Exhibits ........ eese 
Library Service Abroad ............. 
Staff Organizations ........ 









Total—Round Table Funds ................ ee ЕДИГО 


Buildings Committee ............ 
Trsfr. to General Funds ........ 

Friends of Ls. Committee ........................ 
Trsfr. to Foreign Bookmobile Project ....... DET 
Yrsfr. to General Funds .......... 

International Relations Bd. ... 
Trsfr. to General Funds .... ase 

Jt. Comm.--ALA and Rural Sociologists aa ne EE CU сааса 
Trsfr. to General Funds ................. à 

Jt. Comm.—Lib. Work as a Career 
Trsfr. to General Funds .,....... 

Board on Personnel Admin, .. 
Trefr. to General Funds ........ 

















Total—Bd. and Comm. Funds ..... 


Special Activities 


ACRL Monographs ...... TT š 
American Library Institute .. 
Annual Conference—1955 ...... 
Trsífr. to Annual Conf.—1956 
Trsfr. to General Funds .... 
Annual Conference—1956 .... 
Annual Conference—1957 .... 
Annual Conference—1958 ..... 
Assoc. Exec. Secy. Disc. Fund 
Augustine Aurianne Estate ....... 
BPA Notes ............... 
Catalog Use Study ......... 
College and Research Ls. .... 
Conference on Federal Aid ... 
DCC Bassett Award ..... aia 
Exec. Secy. Discretionary Fund 
Exec. Secy. Wash. Ofc. Fund .. 
Freedom to Read ............ 
Trsfr. to General Funds .. 
Gantt Memorial Mem. Fund .. 
Grolier Award .....,..... eret 
Int'l Fed. of L. Assns. Conf. Representation-—1955 >з 
Trsfr. to Exec. Secy. Discretionary Fund . 
Trsfr. to General Funds ............... 
A.F.L.—Jt. Comm. Lib. Serv. to Labor . 
Letter Award ........... Tm 
Library Surveys— 
No. Shore Congregation Israel ......... * 
United States Naval Acad. .... 
Management Survey .............. 
Trefr. to 1955-56 General Funds Budget . 
Melcher Scholarship Fund ....... 
Trsfr. to Endowment Fund 
Melvil Dewey Medal Fund .. 
Oberly Memorial Award 
PLD Reporter ........... 
Portraits Catalog ...... Js 
Public Relations Office ......... 
Trefr. to General Funds ...... 
Putnam Honor Award ........ 
Reference- Survey ................... vu А S ss 
Reprint Expediting Service (Bd. on Acquisition of Lib, Materiale) . 
Washington Ofc, Travel Fund ...... оаа онова 


































Total—Special Activities ..................... 


Special Projects 
Adult Educ, Training Inst. ...... mm 

Refund to grantor ...... s 
Amer. Heritage Project ..... 
ACRL Foundation Grants Proj. 
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Balance . Balance 
9-1-55 Income Expense 8-31-56 
е Я 
119.21 34.00 63.45 89.76 
188.80 26.00 202.85 11.95 
— 1,016.10 567.248» 448.85 
236.06 69.00 108.54 196.52 
278.87 490.00 652.87 116.00 
H = оСУНру 
822.94 1,635.10 1,594.95 863.09 
318.18 ~ 86.91 
231.27* — — 
4,810.36 3,000.00 251.09 
7,700.00* — 
— 140.73* — 
98.20 — 214,80 
— 116.60* 
17.75 = => = 
17.75* — — 
460.82 124.22 176.09 
408.95* — — 
493.65 == 105.77 
387.88* ca — 
6,198.96 5,621.63* 577.33 — 
816.14* 4,893.36 4,750.95 673.73* 
376.48 — — 376.48 
7,198.08 1,497.28 2,581.00 
6,080.69* = 
333.67* — od 
1,037.12* 57,973.81 50,615.19 6,821.50 
2.00* =~ 35.01 37.01* 
3.91* ~ — 3.91* 
218.69 — = 218.69 
2,181.18 = ~ 2,181.18 
—. 228.00 31.09 196.91 
— 1,000.00 1,000.00 — 
— 16,914.15 16,914.15 — 
500.00 — — 500.00 
800.00 — 800.00 ~ 
591.89 333.62 400.00 525.51 
622.58 5,181.00 2,383.62 3,419.96 
93.59* 29.50 407 
— 64.16* — 
— 245.00 — 245.00 
= 500.00 500.00 _ 
1,200.00* — — 
— 400.00* 
— 800.00* ~ 
— 150.00 — 150.00 
— 200.00 200.00 — 
50.00 — 50.00 — 
126.84* 2,500.00 2,199.87 173.29 
16,127.17* 7,500.00 — 
— 8,627.17* -— 
1,132.81 6,516.42 1,643.58 
— 5,800.00 205.65 
69.30* — 2.85 72.15% 
60.00* 60.00 — ~ 
545.39 3,025.08 1,869.68 1,700.79 
45.25 13.50 36.95 81.80 
_ — 8,295.85 
— 8,205.95* ~ 
150.00* 150.00 — ~ 
— 1,200.00 998,53 201.47 
1,956.23 1,362.50 1,900.24 1,418.49 
155.12 — = 155.12 
3,012.37* 105,118.86 84,821.45 17,285.04 
2,488.05 _ 
2,488.05* — ~ 
17,723.36 _ 3,863.10 13,860.26 
— 40,000.00 — 40,000.00 
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ALA Sub-Grgnts-Adult Educ, ........ ТЕНЕТ КҮЛ B 
U. of Ankara Inst. of Lnship. : 
1955-56 ....... TEM T TT ESCORT 
1956-87 ..... eee see eor oho — 

















Book Awards #oj.: 1956-57 ............ 
Book Select. Workshop—1955 ......... 
Conference on Books Abroad ..... 
Ғоге@п Bookmobile Project ......... 
Foreign Pub. Іле. Project ............ 

Refund to grantor ...... M TM 


Foreign Translation Rights— 
1958—IAW 106 ..a.sossppressessesresuvoonpesooevoesossenasssaessos 


1954—1AW 247_.................... aeeseosessossosesoso 
Great Books of the Western World ...... ана 6 носне раа 
Indian Univ. Lys, Project .............. n 


Refund to grantor .................. акка Ка ажа КККК 
Indian Librarians Project ........... 
Intellectual Freedom: 1954-55 ..... 
Intellectual Freedom: 1956-57 .. 
International Relations Ofc. ..... 
Intl] Youth Lib.: 1955-56 ....... 

Trsfr. to 1956-57 proj. ....... 
Int Youth Lib.: 1956-57 ....... 
Italian Librarians Project ........... 
Library-Community Proj.: 

1955-56 ...... ТЕ TT 

1956-57 re 
Ofc. of Adult Education: 1954.55 

Trsfr. to 1955-56 proj. ......... 
Ofc. of Adult Education: 1955-56 .. 

Restatement of Post-War Standards in Pub. Ls. .... 
U.S. Steel Foundation Grant ................... Vs eios e a AP EE 





Total--Special Projects ............. MOERS ЧАИ БИИРИ wes siete ees 


Accommodation Accounts 
Annuities for transfer ..... КТО, А 
Intl Fed. of Lib. Assns. ....... 
Keio Univ. Salary Acct.: 1954-55 





Trsfr. to 1955-56 acct. ....................... 
Keio Univ. Salary Acct.: 1955-56 
Total—Accommodation Accts ....... T wie ass eiter sur cate 
Total—All ............... go: tuc ses pes See's d sd oig 











Recapitulation of Income, Expense and Balances 


Regular Activities ........ 
Undistributed Income 
Division Funds ,.....: 
Section Funds ............ ne 
Round Table Funds ..... PPM 
Board and Committee Funds . 
Special Activities ........ P 
Special Projecta ............ 
Accommodation Accounts ........... В 








Тона]--АШ ............... m ИСТЕН "A" m 


*—refund, transfer, deficit or overdraft 


GENERAL FUNDS 
INCOME SUMMARY—1955-56 


Membership dues—personal .........,‚.‚........›...... 
-inetitutiona] ................5ә5+5,-99‚ 59, 
-special .................. ТТЕ 


elife ...... 
-—affüliation о... ненне 
--additional allotments ..... 


Midwinter Meeting registration fees . 

Other income ........eeee nenne 

Endowment funds—Carnegie Corporation ......... 
-—General .......... or 










Gross income .e.s.ssesesoooononaenososooos ИИО 


DECEMBER, 1956 

















Balance Balance 
9-1-55 income Expense 8-31-56 
373.12 — — 373.12 
21,773.64* 27,380.15 12,674.24 7,067.73* 
— — 21,501.95 21,501.95* 
— =. 321.69 321.69* 
1,426.87 — 433.55 993.32 
4,650.00 — 4,650.00 — 
— 7,100.00 — 7,700.00 
2,562.58 — 100.04 
2,462.54* -— ~~ 
3,456.15 15,000.00 16,094.50 2,361.65 
4,585.45 -— 225.00 4,860.45 
5,734.55% 7,000.00 4,894.45 3,629.00* 
439.39 € 249.76 
189.63* -— — 
-— 30,576.00 772.98 29,803.02 
1,738.52 -— 1,738.52 ~ 
— 6,000.00 3,078.80 2,921.20 
— _ 163.58 163.58* 
648.20 5,000.00 4,648.20 
1,000.00* = = 
= 6,000.00 5,349.50 650.50 
эы 23,835.00 16,734.47 7,100.53 
1,611.51* 100,000.00 90,089.70 8,298.79 
— 100,000.00 24,000.00 76,000.00 
7,276.93 ===. 
7,276.93* = = 
— 22,276.93 16,061.67 6,215.26 
6,379.78 ~~ 4,324.40 2,055.38 
30,000.00 = 29,500.00 500.00 
54,628.70 377,350.93 261,470.10 170,509.53 
1,921.05 166,965.05 167,544.09 1,842.01 
60.00 73.00 94.00 39.00 
927.38 = 
927.38* — — 
4,700.00 5,250.00 9,950.00 == 
7,608.43 171,360.67 177,588.09 1,381.01 
$152,912.01 $1,400,707.59 $1,256,336.18 $297,373.42 
Balance Balance 
9-1-55 Income Expense 8-31-56 
29,850.01 655,682.84 $97,461.60 88,071.25 
12,937.20 6,826.30 — 19,263.50 
40,185.27 87,621.07 127,806.34 — 
3,602.87 1,823.45 5,016.32 — 
822.94 1,635.10 1,594.95 863.09 
5,198.96 5,621.63* 577.33 M 
3,012.37* 105,118.86 84,821.45 17,285.04 
54,628.70 377,350.93 261,470.10 170.509.53 
7,608.43 171,860.67 177,588.09 1,381.01 
$152,912.01 $1,400,797.59 $1,256,336.18 $297,373.42 
Year Ended Year Ended 
8-31-56 8-31-55 
$148,189.00 $143,371.00 
47,140.00 44,940.50 
19,625.00 20,105.00 
4,380.00 2,400.00 
57.10 150.00 
6,332.30 5,606.40 
536.92 421.70 
5,267.50 , 3,237.50 
1,717.65 1,992.89 
105,631.45 94,610.20 
3,463.68 3,064.62 
342,340.60 319,899.81 
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Less—allotments paid to Divisions ......eeesee esent n PP "—— ey) 
—life membership dues transferred to endowment ....................+.......++ Vds eis UIT 
Total deductions ......... aA аас ае —Ó PI —— ast eee aes РРА 

Net income ...... ese DISSE deed ciate eas seers акаа ИУ DENS vasis e een E, ues 


(1)—Distributed to Divisions as follows: 


American Associatidn of School Librarians ............... АРИР een siete tae eevee cise ceases $a d 
Association of College and Reference Libraries . 
Division of Cataloging and Classification .... 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young People ............................. 
Hospital Libraries Division .........«- eese e ee het 
Library Education Division ........ 
Public Libraries Division ......... 








sete onn nnm eret t 








` 
T 





GENERAL FUNDS 
BUDGET AND EXPENSE SUMMARY 1955-56 


Income 
1954-88 gross Income ............ enn Vedere odas TIE M E3244 Lese wakes 
Less—allotment paid to Divisions ............ КИНОНУ VEIE SPEEA ETE E tes.. 
1954.85 net income budgeted ................. HORE IUE атъ DOES TT" T 

Expense 
Executive Secretary's Office ........ Libia. Fuse erede T ааа ааа СИРРИ 


Associate Executive Secretary's Office .... 
Washington Office .......... нанео 
Allocation to Special Fund-—-Washington Office 

Allocation to ALA Bulletin ....... m 
Headquarters Library .............. vele 
Membership Maintenance and Promotion . 
Midwinter Meeting ........«. 
Elections ...,......... T йн 
Office of Education for Librarianship .. 
Office of Personnel Administration ..... 










Executive Board ..........›,»....... жукке Кн алака кка бей 
Steering Committee—Management Survey Implementation ....... 
Management Survey: Additional 1955 costs .................. КГК d ewes SES 


Other Boards and Committees ................ Nada uer erus exea d Кечикен een 
Administrative Services Department— 
Services and Supplies ... 
Building maintenance ........... T 
Membership Records, Directory and Addr 








Gross expense .......... РТУ 
Less—costs paid by Regular Activities ......... nv PET ETE PU: "TUER EE Seve 
Less—costs paid by Special Projects .................... 4. Vedi P Ru EE e OET Bde ew x eri ESTEE QU. 
Operating Reserve ..... rap o E Er WURST gaa, PRR RC eS SERT ET а сота Sous e Min quale РРА 
Net expense .......... нона anise ewes E S Sie ee ЕРИ Soe cules 


Budget balance—August 31, 1956 ......cscecveccesccccnccnerenseseceetnseneeesateneeesesees 
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Year Ended Year Ended 


8-31-56 


95,167.36(0 


4,380.00, 


99,547.36 


$242,793.24 


$15,127.70 
24,141.20 
11,788.35 
12,678.31 
2,761.83 
1,784.73 
26,885.24 


$95,167.36 


Budget 


$317,500.00 
91,975.00 


225,525.00 


Budget 


29,065.00 
16,165.00 
16,763.00 
1,500.00 
12,000.00 
16,325.00 
11,410.00 
2,923.00 
1,510.00 
10,635.08 
11,073.00 
3,100.00 
5,000.00 
10,688.00 
1,000.00 


104,496.00 
20,895.00 
27,076.00 


301,624.00 
66,656.00 


234,068.00 
11,003.00 


223,965.00 
1,560.00 


$225,525.00 








8-31-55 


91,974.53) 
2,400.00 


94,374.53 


$225,529.28 





314,866.04 
22,863.93 
11,302.41 
12,191.46 

2,683.68 
1,614.75 
26,452.26 


$ 91,974.53 





Budget 


$317,500.00 
91,975.00 


225,525.00 


Actual 
Expense 
Year Ended 
8-31-56 


29,055.15 
16,416.20 
17,990.05 
1,500.00 
12,000.00 
15,877.55 
10,579.97 
3,127.71 
1,455.50 
6,519.42 
11,045.54 
3,154.09 
5,040.64 
10,688.17 
941,23 


105,113.84 
23,145.18 
27,935.31 


301,645.55 
66,699.70 


234,945.85 
42,217.47 


222,728.38 


222,728.38 
2,796.62 





$225,525.00 
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= Proposed Constitution and Bylaws 


4PPROVED BY COUNCIL AND RATIFIED BY 
THE MEMBERSHIP JUNE 21, 1956 


EFFECTIVE JANUARY 1, 1957 


Constitution 


Article I. Name 


Sec. l. The name of this body shall be the 
American Library Association. 


Article II, Object 


Sec. 1. The object of the American Library 
Association shall be to promote library service and 
librarianship. 


Article III. Membership 


Sec. l. Members. Any person, library or other 
institution interested in library work may become 
a member upon payment of the dues provided for 
in the Bylaws, The Executive Board may suspend 
a member for cause after hearing by a two-thirds 
vote of the members of the Executive Board and 
may reinstate a member by a three-fourths vote of 
the members of the Executive Board. 


Article IV. Divisions 


Sec. l. Divisions of the Association may be 
DESEE and supported as provided in the By- 
aws, 


Article V. Meetings 


Sec. 1. Meetings. Meetings shall be held as 
provided for in the Bylaws. 

Sec. 2. Votes by Institutional Members. The 
vote of an institutional member shall be cast by 
the duly designated representative whose creden- 
tials are filed with the executive secretary. If 
there shall be no such person designated, or if at 
any meeting such person be not present, the vote 
may be cast by the chief executive officer of such 
institution and by no one else. 

бес, 3. Quorum. Two hundred members shall 
constitute a quorum. 


Article VI. Council 


Sec. l..(a) The Council of the American Li- 
brary Association shall be the governing body of 
the Association, and all powers of the Association 
not otherwise provided for in the Constitution and 
Bylaws of the Association shall be vested in the 
Council. 

(b) The Council shall determine all policies of 
the Association, and its decisions shall be binding 
upon the Association, 
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Sec. 2. Councilors shall be chosen as specified 
in the Bylaws of the Association. 

Sec. З. Twenty-five members of the Council 
shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Association by a majority vote 
of those present at a meeting held during an an- 
nual conference may refer any matter to the Coun- 
cil with recommendations and may require the 
Council to report on such matter at any specified 
Session of the Association. 

(b) Any question of policy may, by a majorit 
vote of the Council, be шай is the Acosta 
to be voted upon either at an annual conference 
or by mail as the Council may determine. 

(c) Any action of the Council may be set aside 
by a three-fourths vote at any meeting of the As- 
sociation, or by a majority vote by mail in which 
one-fourth of the members of the Association have 
voted. Such vote by mail shall be held upon peti- 
tion of two hundred members of the Association. 


Article VII. Executive Board 


Sec. 1. The Executive Board shall consist of the 
officers of the Association, the immediate past presi- 
dent, and eight members elected by the Council 
from among the members of that body, as provided 
in the Bylaws. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Board shall report on its 
activities promptly to the Council. The Executive 
Board shall act for the Council in the interpreta- 
tion and administration of established policies and 
programs. It shall serve as the central manage- 
ment Board of the American Library Association, 
including headquarters operations, subject to re- 
view by the Council, and shall make recommenda- 
tions with respect to matters of policy and opera- 
tions. 

Sec. 8. À зын, shall constitute а quorum of 
the Executive Board. 


Article VIII. Officers, and Committees 


Sec. 1. Officers. The officers of the Association 
shall be a president, a PS aut who shall 
serve as first vice-president, a second vice-presi- 
dent, an executive secretary, and a treasurer. The 
president-elect, the second vice-president and the 
treasurer shall be elected at the annual conference 
of the Association, the president-elect and the sec- 
ond vice-president for a term of one year and the 
treasurer for a term of four years beginning with 
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the year 1952. The executive secretary shall be 
appointed by the Executive Board, and shall hold 
office at its pleasure. 

Sec. 2. Duties of Officers. The president, presi- 
dent-elect, second vice-president, executive secre- 
tary and treasurer shall рева the duties pertain- 
ing to their respective offices and such other duties 
as may be approved by the Executive Board. The 
president-elect shall serve the first year after elec- 
tion as first vice-president, the second year as 
president, and the third year as immediate past 
president. The president, for the Executive Board, 
and the executive secretary, for the headquarters 
staff, shall report annually to the Council. The 
executive secretary shall be in charge of headquar- 
ters and its personnel; he shall carry out the ac- 
tivities provided for in the budget and shall per- 
form such other duties as may be assigned to his 
office. He shall submit a monthly report to the 
Executive Board. 

Sec. 8. Appointments. The Executive Board 
shall appoint all other officers and all committees 
of the Association not otherwise provided for and 
shall fix the compensation of all paid officers and 
employees. Only members of the Association shall 
be appointed to committees except by authoriza- 
tion of the Executive Board. 

Sec. 4. Terms of Office. All officers and all 
elected members of the Executive Board shall 
serve until the adjournment of the meeting at 
which their successors are chosen. 


Article IX. Endowment Funds 


Sec. 1. All receipts from life memberships and 
all gifts for endowment purposes shall, subject to 
conditions attached thereto, constitute endowment 
funds. Such funds shall, subject to conditions 
legally incident thereto, be in the custody of three 
trustees, one of whom shall be elected by the Ex- 
ecutive Board annually to hold office for three 
years from the date of his election and until his 
successor shall be elected. If any trustee resigns, 
dies, becomes incapacitated, or is removed during 
his term of office, a successor may be elected by 
a majority vote of the Executive Board at any 
meeting, and such successor shall serve for the 
remainder of the term of the original trustee and 
until his successor shall be elected. The trustees 
shall have authority to hold, invest, reinvest, dis- 
burse, and otherwise deal with endowment funds 
in accordance with such directions as may be given 
them by the Executive Board of the Association. 
The principal of and income from endowment 
funds shall be expended under the direction of the 
Executive Board but no such expenditures shall be 
made except in accordance with any conditions 
imposed by the donors of any such funds nor for 
any purposes which are not in consonance with 
the approved policy of the Association nor shall 
principal be expended unless expressly permitted 
by the terms of the gift, or any amendment or 
modification thereof. No action shall be taken 
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with reference to investment, reinvÉstment; or 
other principal transaction with respect to securi- 
ties held in the endowment fund, aggept upon a 
resolution adopted by or written order signed by 


a majority of the trustees. : 


Article X. Affiliated Organizations and Chapters 


Sec. 1. The Council may by vote affiliate with 
the American Library Association any national 
society having purposes similar to those of the 
American Library Association. The dues of affili- 
ated societies shall be as provided in the Bylaws. 

Sec, 2. By action of the Council, state, provincial, 
territorial, and regional library associations and 
other library groups and organizations may be as- 
sociated with the American Library Association and 
receive recognition in such a manner and under 
such conditions as may be provided in the Bylaws. 


Articles ХІ. Bylaws 


Sec. 1. Bylaws may be adopted and amended by 
vote of the Association upon written report of the 
Executive Board or Council or of a special com- 
mittee appointed by the Association to report 
thereon. Any Bylaw may be suspended by a 
three-fourths vote of those present and voting at 
a meeting of the Association held during an an- 
nual conference. 


Article XII, Amendments 


Sec. 1. All proposals for amending the Constitu- 
tion shall originate in the Council A proposed 
amendment shall become effective when it shall 
have been approved by a majority of the members 
of the Council present and voting at two consecu- 
tive meetings held not less than two months apart, 
followed by ratification by the members of the 
Association either by a vote by mail of a majority 
of the members of the Association voting, or by a 
majority vote of the members present and voting at 
a meeting of the Association. The Council, on 
approving a proposed amendment for the second 
time, shall specify whether a vote on ratification 
shall be taken at a meeting of the Association or 
by mail, and if a mail vote is ordered the Council 
shall fix the time for the beginning and closing of 
the balloting. 


Bylaws 


Article I. Membership 


Sec. 1. Classification of Membership. Member- 
ship of the Association shall consist of: 

(a) Library Members—all members who are or 
have been employed in library service or related 
activities or who have been enrolled in or gradu- 
ated from a library school. 

(b) Trustee Members—all members who are 
trustees or former trustees of libraries. 
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(c) Lay Members—all other nonlibrary personal 
members ifterested in the work of the Association. 

(d) Institutional. Members—libraries and other 
institutions interested in the work of the Associa- 
tion. 

(e) Honorary Members—persons nominated by 
the €xecutive Board and elected for life by the 
Council. 

(f) Corresponding Members—any person nomi- 
nated by the Council and elected by a majority 
vote of the members present and voting at any 
annual conference of the Association. Correspond- 
ing membership shall be available to any person 
eminent for his interest in library work, but who 
is, by reason of his residence in a country other 
than the United States or Canada, or for other 
reasons, unable to take active part in the affairs 
of the Association. 

(g) Special Members—sustaining, supporting, co- 
operating, subscribing and contributing—persons 
or institutions eligible for membership, except li- 
braries or library schools, which elect to pay the 
' dues specified in Section 2 of this Article. 

(h) Life Members—all who are life members at 
the time of the adoption of this section, and other 
persons eligible for membership who shall elect to 
contribute to the endowment fund of the Associa- 
tion the sum provided in Sec. 2 of this Article. 

(i) Continuing Members—those persons who have 
had twenty-five years of consecutive membership 
in the Association, who have been permanently re- 
tired from service, and who have applied for and 
been elected to such membership for life by the 
Executive Board. 

Sec. 2. Dues, Rights, and Privileges. All mem- 
bers of the Association shall have the right to vote 
and shall be eligible for two divisional member- 
ships (one in a type-of-library division and one in 
a type-of-activity division) without the payment of 
additional dues, Members of the Association may 
become members of more than two divisions upon 
payment of an additional fee of $2.00 for each 
additional division. Only personal members shall 
have the right to hold office. The dues to be 
paid, the publications to be received, and the 
divisional privileges shall be as follows: 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 
ALA Bulletin and Proceedings 


Class A. Non-salaried Librarians (Library School 
Students, retired librarians not eligible for con- 
tinuing membership, librarians who are members 
of religious orders, etc.) dues $3. 


Class B. Salary $2999 or less, dues $6 
Class C; Salary 8000-3499, dues $7 
Class D. Salary 8500-3999, dues $8 
Class E. Salary 4000-4499, dues $9 
Class F. Salary 4500-4999, dues $10 
Class G. Salary 5000-5499, dues $12 
Class H. Salary 5500-5999, dues $14 
Class I. Salary 6000-6499, dues $16 
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Class J. Salary 6500-6999, dues $18 
Class К. Salary 7000 and over, dues $20 


TRUSTEE AND LAY MEMBERS 


Dues, $6 annually; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


1. ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, Membership 
Directory and periodical publications of the Di- 
visions of which they are a member, 10% discount 
on standing orders for ALA publications, and a 
propriate headquarters services shall be available 
to libraries and library schools upon payment of 
annual dues as follows: 


Annual Income Dues 

$11,999 or under $6 

$12,000 or over 50 cents for each $1000 an- 
ual income or fraction 


thereof up to $200,000 


For determination of the rate to be paid for mem- 
bership services and publications, annual income 
shall be defined as the total operating income re- 
ceived in the previous fiscal year. 

2. Divisions, departments or branches of library 
and library school institutional members, dues $6 
annually; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings and Member- 
ship Directory. , 

8. All other institutional members, dues $6 an- 
nually; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and Member- 
ship Directory. 


Honorary MEMBERS 
No dues; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and Mem- 
bership Directory. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBERS 


No dues; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and Mem- 
bership Directory. 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Dues $500 annually, any divisional memberships 
requested; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and Mem- 
bership Directory. 


SUPPORTING MEMBERS 


Dues $300 annually, any divisional memberships 
requested; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and Mem- 
bership Directory. 


СООРЕВАТІМС MEMBERS 


Dues $200 annually; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, 
and Membership Directory. 


SUBSCRIBING MEMBERS 
Dues $100 annually; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, 
and Membership Directory. 
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CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 


Dues $25 annually; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, 
and on request, Membership Directory. 


Lir—E MEMBERS 


Dues $200 (ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, Member- 
ship Directory) and for those becoming life mem- 
bers after 1939, two divisional memberships. Ad- 
ditional life divisional memberships may be ob- 
tained for $50.00 each, Designation of divisional 
memberships may be changed at the end of each 
membership year as desired. 


CONTINUING MEMBERS 
No dues, ALA Bulletin. 

Sec. 8. The class to which any library member 
belongs shall not be specified in the Directory and 
shall be regarded as confidential. Allotments made 
to divisions shall be in lump sums accompanied 
by a list of members. 

Any member may pay a higher rate than is pro- 
vided in Sec. 2 and shall be entitled to all priv- 
ileges of such higher rate. 

The Executive Board shall have the authority 
to make adjustments in the scale of dues for cases 
not clearly covered in Sec. 2. 

Sec. 4. Affiliated Societies. (a) The annual dues 
of affiliated societies in the United States shall be 
ten cents per capita for all members who are not 
members of the Ámerican Library Association. 

(b) The annual dues of affiliated societies out- 
side the United States shall be twenty-five dollars. 
Such affiliated societies shall be entitled to a free 
copy of the ALA Bulletin, and shall be privileged 
to purchase one copy of all American Library 
Association publications at a discount of 50 per 
cent. 

Sec. 5. Unpaid dues. Members whose dues are 
unpaid.on May 1 of each year and who shall 
continue such delinqueney for one month after 
notice of the same has been sent, shall be dropped 
from membership. Lapsed members may be rein- 
stated upon payment of dues for the current year. 

Sec. 6. (a) Fiscal Year. The fiscal year of the 
Association shall end August 81. The fiscal year 
shall govern all business and activities of the 
Association except as otherwise provided in the 
Constitution and Bylaws. 

(b) Conference Year. The conference year shall 
be that period beginning with the adjournment of 
an annual conference of the Association and endin 
` with the adjournment of the next succeeding annu. 
conference. 

(c) ‘Membership Year. The membership year 
for the Association and for the divisions shall be 
the calendar year. ` 


Article II. Meetings 


Sec. 1. Annual Meetings. There shall be an 
annual conference of the Association at such place 
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and time as may be determined by the Executive 
Board. For all persons attending ‘any*meeting or 
conference there may be a registration fee as fixed 
by the Executive Board. - 

Sec. 2. Special Meetings. Special meetings of 
the Association may be called by the Executive 
Board, and shall be called by the president on 
request of two hundred members of the Associa- 
tion. At least one month's notice shall be given, 
and only business specified in the call shall be 
transacted. 

Sec. 8, Regional Meetings. The Executive Board 
may arrange for regional meetings to include such 
chapters, divisions, library associations, and such 
other organizations as may desire to join in such 
a meeting, provided that the Executive Board may 
not call a regional meeting in the area covered by 
a regional chapter without the consent of such 
chapter. 

Sec. 4. Votes by Mail. Votes by mail, both of 
the Association and of the Council, may be au- 
thorized by the Executive Board between meet- 
ings. Such mail votes shall be conducted under 
the same requirements as votes at meetings, except 
that for votes by Council, 50 percent of the voting 
membership shall constitute a quorum and a three- 
fourths majority of those voting shall be required 
to carry. 

The Executive Board shall have authority to set 
the time limit during which votes will be recorded 
but if no such time limit is set no vote shall be 
counted unless received within 80 days from the 
day the text of the ballot or question voted upon 
was mailed properly addressed to those entitled 
to vote on the matter involved. In the case of a 
vote by mail by the Association, the Executive 
Board may designate publication of the ballot or 
question submitted in the official journal of the 
Association as the appropriate method of sub- 
mitting the matter to the members for their deter- 
mination. 


Article III. Nominations and. Elections 


Sec. l. (a) Prior to each annual conference of 
the Association the Executive Board, upon rec- 
ommendation of the Committee on Appointments, 
shall appoint an ALA Nominating Committee of five 
members, no one of whom shall be a member of 
the board, to nominate candidates for elective posi- 
tions. 

(b) Such committee shall nominate candidates 
from among the general membership for the posi- 
tions of president-elect, second vice-president; for 
the position of treasurer whenever this is required 
by Article VIII, Section 1, of the Constitution; 
members of Council as provided in sections (d) and 
(e) below; and to fill vacancies. 

(c) Such committee shall present names of candi- 
dates in blocks of two names each and members 
of the Association shall vote for only one name 
from each block. 

(d) Such committee shall nominate annually 
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candidates жог twelve members-at-large of the 
Council for four-year terms. 

(e) Such committee also shall place on the 
ballot, in eked groups without indication of 
their divisional representation, candidates for 
twelue members of the Council to be nominated 
by the Divisions as provided in Article IV. 

(f) No person may be nominated for or serve 
on the Council unless he is a personal member of 
the American Library Association; no candidate 
n accept nomination from more than one group. 

ec, 2, (a) The ALA Nominating Committee 
shall report its nominations in the ALA Bulletin 
not less than three weeks before the midwinter 
meeting of the Association. At the midwinter 
meeting of the Council, the names of the candi- 
dates shall be announced. The presiding officer 
shall call the attention of the Council to Sec. 2(b) 
of this Article. 

(b) At the midwinter meeting any member of 
the Council may present a petition signed by not 
fewer than ten councilors proposing additional 
nominations. In case nominations for more than 
two candidates for any office are made by the 
committee and by petitioners, the Council shall 
take a written ballot on the names presented. The 
two names receiving the highest number of votes 
for any office shall be the official candidates placed 
on the official ballot. 

(c) No person shall be nominated by the com- 
mittee or by petition whose written consent has 
not been filed with the executive secretary of the 
Association. 

Sec. 8. (a) Nominations determined as herein 
provided shall be placed before the members of 
the Association on a printed ballot which shall 
be prepared under the direction of the Nominating 
Committee and which shall be known as the 
"Official Ballot." 

(b) The ALA Nominating Committee shall also 
include on the official ballot other nominations 
filed with the executive secretary by petition of 
any one hundred members of the Association at 
least three months before the annual conference, 
provided written consent of these nominees shall 
have been filed with the executive secretary of the 
Association. 

(c) The professional address of each nominee 
shall be given on the official ballot. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Executive Board shall appoint 
a Committee on Election which shall have charge 
of the conduct of the regular election and the 
counting and tabulation of all votes cast. 

(b) At least six weeks prior to the annual con- 
ference, the executive secretary shall mail a copy 
of the ballot to each member of the Association. 
Ballots shall be marked and returned to the ex- 
ecutive secretary in sealed envelopes bearing on 
the outside the name and address of the member 
voting together with the words, "Official Ballot." 

Sec. 5. The executive secretary shall check on 
. a list of members the names of all members whose 
votes were received. The candidate receiving the 
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largest number of votes shall be elected and shall 
be so reported to the Association by the Com- 
mittee on Election. In case of a tie vote the 
successful candidate shall be determined by lot 
conducted by the Committee on Election. 

Sec. 6. (a) There shall be a Council Nominating 
Committee, appointed by the President, which 
shall nominate candidates for the Executive Board 
to be elected by the Council Such committee 
shall be appointed at the annual meeting and the 
election shall be by ballot of the Councilors present 
and voting at the following midwinter meeting of 
the Council. 

(b) Such committee shall nominate annually 
candidates for two members of the Executive Board 
for four-year terms for election by the Council and 
from among the voting members of Council who 
are serving by virtue of election to it, and who 
have served at least one year. Upon election to 
the Executive Board the member shall continue to 
serve as a member of Council for the duration of 
his term on the Executive Board. 


Article IV. Council 


Sec. 1. (a) Meetings. The Council shall hold 
at least two meetings each year. Such meetings 
shall be held, one at the time and place of the 
annual conference of the Association and one, not 
less than three months before the next annual con- 
ference, at a time designated by the Executive 
Board. The latter shall be called the midwinter 
meeting. Other. meetings may be called by the 
president and shall be called upon request of 
twenty members. 

(b) Officers. The president, president-elect, 
second vice-president, and the executive secretary 
of the Association shall serve as officers of the 
Council. The presiding officer may vote only in 
case of a tie and the executive secretary shall not 
have the right to vote. 

Sec, 2. (a) Each state, provincial, and territorial 
chapter shall be entitled to one councilor. Chap- 
ter representation shall be through state or pro- 
vincial chapters unless the state or provincial as- 
sociations in a certain region elect to take repre- 
sentation through a regional chapter and so notify 
the secretary of the Council. In such case, the 
regional association shall elect one representative 
from each state or provincial chapter in the as- 
sociation. 

(b) Ninety-six councilors shall be elected by 
the Association at large, twenty-four being elected 
each year as provided in Article III, Section 1 
(d) and (e) of the Bylaws. 

(c) The presidents of the divisions shall auto- 
matically be members of the Council for the 
year of their presidencies, and the presidents-elect 
shall be their alternates. 

(d) Chairmen of ALA Committees, past presi- 
dents of the Association, and one representative 
of each affiliated organization as such, shall be 
members of Council without voting privileges. 

(e) The Council shall apportion memberships 
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to the divisions in proportion to the number of 
members in each division, and shall re-apportion 
them periodically as required by changing mem- 
bership, but shall provide that each division shall 
have at least one membership. 

Sec, 8. All elected councilors shall serve for 
terms of four years or until their successors are 
selected and qualified. 

Sec. 4. Each councilor elected by a chapter shall 
present his credentials, signed by the president 
of the chapter, to the Council Credentials Com- 
mittee in advance of the first meeting he may 
attend after his election. 


Article V. Chapters 


Sec. 1. (a) The purpose of a chapter is to pro- 
mote general library service and librarianship 
within its geographic area and to cooperate in 
the promotion of general and joint enterprises 
with the American Library Association and other 
library groups. 

(b) The Council may establish a chapter of the 
American Library Association in any state, prov- 
ince, territory or region in which a majority of 
the ALA members residing within the area in- 
volved and voting on the issue favors such action; 
provided, however, that the total number of per- 
sons voting on the issue shall not be less than ten 
percent of the total number of ALA members re- 
siding within the area. A regional chapter may 
consist of any area composed of three or more 
contiguous states or provinces. 

(c) Any state, provincial territorial or regional 
library assocíation may, at its request, be desig- 
nated a chapter of the American Library Associa- 
tion provided a majority of the ALA members re- 
siding in the area involved voting on the issue is 
in favor of such action; provided, however, that 
the total number of persons voting on the issue 
shall not be less than ten percent of the total 
number of ALA members residing within the area 
involved, and provided further that there is no 
conflict between the constitution and bylaws of 
the association involved and the Constitution and 
Bylaws of the American Library Association. 

(d) A member of the American Library Associa- 
tion who is also a member of more than one state 
or territorial chapter shall be accredited only to 
the chapter in the state in which he works. 

(e) No more than one chapter of the American 
Library Association shall exist in any state, prov- 
ince or territory. 

(f) In establishing regional chapters, no state, 
provincial or territorial association may be included 
in more than one such region. 

Sec. 2. À chapter may adopt its own constitu- 
tion and bylaws subject to the certification of the 
ALA Committee on Constitution and Bylaws that 
there is no conflict between the constitution and 
bylaws of the chapter and that of the ALA. АЦ 
amendments by ALA chapters shall be subject to 
similar certification. A chapter may admit mem- 
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bers who are not members of the American .Li- 
brary Association. 

Sec. 3. Each state, provincial, territorial, or re- 
gional chapter shall be the final au®®rity within 
the American Library Association in respect to 
all programs and policies which concern only the 
area for which the chapter is responsible provided 
they are not inconsistent with any programs and 
policies established by the ALA Council. Any 
chapter may establish committees and boards 
which parallel national committees and boards 
in order to carry out over-all programs within its 
own area and to maintain liaison between its mem- 
bers and the national committees and boards. 
State, provincial and territorial chapters may es- 
tablish local chapters within the respective areas 
involved, 

Sec. 4. A chapter may be dissolved by the Coun- 
cil and shall be dissolved if it becomes inactive or 
fails to comply with the provisions of this Article. 


Article VI. Divisions 


Sec. 1, The Council may establish divisions 
under the following conditions: 

(a) The Council may authorize the organiza- 
tion as a division of any group of not less than 
500 members of the Association who are interested 
in the same field of activity, upon petition of such 
group. Under exceptional circumstances, the Coun- 
cil may admit as divisions groups having fewer 
than 500 members. 

(b) The Council by a vote at two consecutive 
meetings may discontinue a division when in the 
opinion of the Council the usefulness of that di- 
vision has ceased. 

Sec. 2. (a) The purpose of a division is to 
promote library service and librarianship within 
and for a particular type of library or as it xelates 
to a particular type of library activity, and to co- 
operate in the promotion of general and joint enter- 
prises within the Association and with other li- 
br: groups. Each division shall represent a 
field of activity clearly distinct from that of other 
divisions. 

(b) A division shall have authority to act for 
the ALA as a whole on any matters determined 
by Council to be the responsibility of the division. 

(c) Type-of-library divisions shall be concerned 
with all activities that affect their types of li- 
braries, shall function as agencies for broad, over- 
all consideration of all policies, programs, and 
operations of the Association from this point of 
view; type-of-activity divisions shall be concerned 
with the functional, technical, and resource fields 
which are related to their designated interests. 

(d) Each division shall be organized under a 
board of directors with overlapping terms and 
with authority to make decisions between con- 
ferences or meetings of the division. Such board 
of directors shall include, either as a voting or 
non-voting member, each councilor elected upon 
nomination by the division. 
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(e), Each djvision may establish such committees, 
sections, and other subordinate units as may be 
required to discharge properly the responsibilities 
assigned to debut no committee, section, or other 
unit devoted to an activity assigned to a type-of- 
activity division shall be established in a type-of- 
library division. 

' Sec. 8. (a) Each division shall receive a basic 
allotment proportional to the number of members. 

(b) Additional allotments may be made on the 
basis of need as determined by the Executive 
Board upon the recommendation of the Committee 
on Program Evaluation and Budget. 

(c) All divisional funds are to be in the custody 
of the Executive Board, to be accounted for and 
disbursed by its designated officer on authorization 
of the division officers, і 

Sec. 4. A division may: Issue publications, sub- 
ject to approval of the Executive Board; charge 
additional fees; hold meetings; organize sections; 
retain or adopt a distinctive name; appoint com- 
mittees to function within the field of its activities; 
in general carry on activities along the lines of its 
interests. 

Sec. 5. Only members of this Association may be 
members of a division. 

Sec. 6. No division may commit the Association 
by any declaration of policy or incur expense on 
Ded of the Association, unless authorized to 
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Article VII. Round Tables 


Sec. l. (a) Round Tables may be organized in 
areas not within the scope of any of the divisions, 
and may be established by petition to Council. 

(b) Round Tables shall not undertake any .activi- 
ties that require financial support from the Associa- 
tion and shall not be authorized to represent the 
Association. 

Sec. 2. A petition for the establishment of a new 
round table should state clearly the purposes of 
and the need for the proposed round table. The 
petition must be Hei by not less than 50 mem- 
bers of the Association who are engaged in the 
work of the proposed round table, and who thereby 
signify their intention of becoming charter mem- 
bers of such round table. Before such a petition 
is granted by the Council, it shall be referred to 
the appropriate committee which shall investigate 
and report to the Council the desirability of such 
round table. 'The Council shall have power to 
discontinue a round table when, in the opinion of 
the Council, the usefulness of that round table has 
ceased. 

Sec. 3. Round Tables may charge annual dues, 
limit their membership, and issue publications. All 
round table funds are to be in the custody of the 
Executive Board, to be accounted for and dis- 
bursed by its designated officer on authorization of 
the round table officers. 

Sec. 4. Any member of the Association may be- 


‚ come a member of any round table by complying 


with the requirements for membership. No person 
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may vote in any round table unless a member of 
the same. The members of each round table shall, 
at its final session of each annual conference, 
choose officers to serve until the close of the next 
annual conference. 


Article VIII. Publications 


Sec. l. The Executive Board shall administer 
all publishing activities of the Association. It shall 
appoint annually an Editorial Committee of five 
members of the Association, who are not employees 
thereof, to advise upon material for publication. 
The members thereof shall serve until their suc- 
cessors are appointed. The Executive Board shall 
make an annual report to the Association on its 
publishing activities. 


Article IX. Committees 


Sec. 1. Advisory Committees. (a) There shall be 
a Committee on Appointments, to be comprised of 
the presidents-elect of the divisions and the presi- 
dent-elect of the Association who shall serve as 
chairman, to advise the Executive Board on com- 
mittee appointments. 

(b) There shall be a Committee on Program 
Evaluation and Budget, to be comprised of the im- 
mediate past presidents of the divisions, the presi- 
dent-elect of the Association, and the, immediate 
past president of the Association who shall serve 
as chairman, to evaluate the programs of the Asso- 
ciation and to advise the Executive Board in the 
preparation of the annual budgets. 

(c) There shall be a Committee оп ALA Pub- 
lishing, to be comprised of five members of the 
Association who are not employees thereof, to ad- 
vise the Executive Board on the Association’s pub- 
lishing program and operations. 

Sec. 2, Standing Committees. (a) There shall 
be a Committee on Organization which shall rec- 
ommend to the Council the establishment or dis- 
continuance of divisions, round tables, and com- 
mittees, as the needs of the Association may re- 
quire. Such committee shall define the functions 
of each division, round table, and committee sub- 
ject to the approval of the Council. 

(b) The Council, upon recommendation of the 
Committee on Organization, may establish other 
standing committees to consider matters of the 
Association- that require continuity of attention by 
the members. The Committee on Organization 
shall recommend the name and size of each such 
committee. Members of standing committees shall 
be appointed for terms of two years; they may be 
reappointed for a second and third but not a fourth 
consecutive term. The terms of approximately one 
third of the members shall expire each year. 

(c) Subcommittees of standing committees may 
be established by the committees in cooperation 
with the divisions. When the functions of a sub- 
committee would fall within the scope of a single 
division that division shall appoint the committee 
to carry them out and to serve as a subcommittee 
of the ALA committee; such subcommittee shall re- 
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port to the appointing division for information and 
to the parent committee for action. When the 
functions would not fall within the scope of a 
single division, the subcommittee shall be ap- 
pointed by the Executive Board opon recommenda- 
tion from the Committee on Appointments. 

(d) The standing committee shall include the 
following administration committees with functions 
and size to be determined by the Council: 


Constitution and Bylaws Committee 
Editorial Committee 

Membership Committee 
Subscription Books Committee 


(e) The standing committees shall include the 
following general committees with functions and 
size to be determined by the Council: 


Accreditation Committee 
Audio-Visual Committee 

Awards Committee 

Bookbinding Committee 
Intellectual Freedom Committee 
International Relations Committee 
Committee on Copying Methods 


Sec. 8. Special Committees. (a) All other com- 
mittees authorized by the Council, and interim 
committees authorized by the Executive Board, 
shall be special committees. The life of a special 
committee shall be limited to two years unless the 
Council or the Executive Board which authorizes 
such committee shall otherwise provide. The term 
of appointment for members of a special commit- 
tee shall end with the fiscal year unless the Coun- 
cil or Executive Board which authorizes such com- 
mittees shall provide for a different or a longer 
term. Members of special committees whose terms 
expire shall be eligible for reappointment, except 
for the members of the Nominating Committees 
and any juries to make selections for awards. 

(b) The special committees shall include the 
following administration committees with functions 
and size to be determined by the Council: 


Conference Programs Committee 
Council Credentials Committee 
Election Committee 

Nominating Committee 
Resolutions Committee 


Sec. 4. Interdivisional committees and other 
intra-association committees may be established as 
required by the groups concerned upon notification 
to the Committee on Organization. 

Sec. 5. Joint Committees (a) The Council, on 
the recommendation of the Committee on Organi- 
zation, may establish joint committees, either 
standing or special, with other organizations when 
the functions of the proposed committee cannot be 
appropriately delegated to a single division or 
ALA committee, 

(b) Joint committees of the divisions or round 


tables with organizations outside the Association' 


may be established only with the approval of the 
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Council and upon the recommendajion of, the 
Committee on Organization. 

Sec. 6. Not less than two weeks prior to the 
annual meeting the president-elect Smell report to 
the Executive Board for the Committee on Ap- 
pointments. At a meeting prior to or durigg the 
annual meeting of the Association, the Executive 
Board shall consider the nominations and make its 
decisions as to appointments. 

Sec. 7. (a) The Executive Board shall designate 
the chairman of each committee annually. 

(b) Any vacancy occurring on a committee shall 
be filled by appointment by the Executive Board 
until the expiration of the fiscal year in which the 
vacancy occurs, at which time appointment to fill 
out the unexpired term shall be made. 

(c) Any member of a committee may be re- 
moved by a three-fourths vote of the Executive 
Board upon written recommendation of either the 
chairman of the committee, the chairman of the 
Committee on Appointments, the board of directors 
of a division, or the president of the Association. 

Sec. 8. Votes in the Executive Board, as well 
as in committees, may be taken by mail, provided 
all members are canvassed simultaneously. In case 
of dissent among the members, a second vote shall 
be taken after each member has been acquainted 
with the views of every other member. If on the 
second mail vote, more than one member disagrees 
with the views of the majority, the action shall 
fail. Each committee shall have the authority to 
set a time limit within which the votes of its mem- 
bers shall be recorded, but if no such time limit is 
set no vote shall be counted unless received within 
80 days from the day the text of the matter voted 
upon was mailed properly addressed to those en- 
titled to vote on the matter involved. 


Article X. Finances 


Sec. l. Annual estimates of income, except for 
the publishing department and projects supported 
by grants to the Association, shall be based upon 
the actual income of the preceding year plus any 
unexpended balance remaining from the preceding 
year. In no case may expenditures be budgeted 
in excess of the established income arrived at in 
this manner. 

Sec. 2. An audit of all accounts shall be made 
annually by a commercial auditor. 

Sec. 3. A report shall be made annually to the 
membership, by a duly authorized member of the 
Executive Board, detailing receipts and expendi- 
tures, explaining the Association's fiscal status, and 
reporting on the audit. 


Article XI. Parliamentary Authority 


Sec. 1. Robert's Rules of Order (Revised), in the 
latest available edition, shall govern the Associa- 
tion in all cases to which it can be applied and in 
which it is not inconsistent with the Constitution, 
the Bylaws, or special rules of order of the Asso- 
ciation. z 
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ACCREDITATION: accredited 1 schs, 432, 
756; com, 711 

ACQUISITION OF L MATERIALS: sect 
(RTSD), 750, bd on 711 

ApMiNISTRATION: com (DCC), 739; div 
745; personal administration, bd on, 719 

ApuLT EDUCATION: “One Increasing Pur- 
pose," Johnson, 35; “Тһе Shape of 
Things to Come," Long, 42; 174; 
Fund, 306; “ALA Projects," Phinney, 
591; com (AASL), 727; div. of, 735; 
sect (PLD), 747; bd, 712; AEA-ALA 
jt com, 722; see “Focus on Adults" 
(series) 

Adult education division, 745 

Advisory com on cooperation with edu. 
cational and prof organizations, 
(ACRL), 733 

AFFILIATED NATIONAL. SOCIETIES, 753 

Agree, Rose Hyla, 260 

"ALA Awards and Citations," Scudder, 
511 

“ALA Projects,” Phinney, 591 

ALA Trustee Citations of Merit: see 
Awards and Citations 

Allen, Marion E., 676 

Alter, Forrest, ‘Problems and Possi- 
bilities of Previewing,” 217 

American assn of law 1s, 753 

American assn of sch Ins, 727 

American documentation institute, 755 

American L Ássn: short history, 703 

American Library History r t, 750 

American merchant marine 1 assn, 753 

American theologicallassn, 753 

Anderson, Frank J, “The Automated 
Library," 507 

Ankara library school: advisory com, 712 

APPOINTMENTS ; com, 712 

APPORTIONMENT: council com, 715 

ARCHITECTURE: see Buildings 

ARCHIVES: com (AHIL), 736; archs and 
1s com, 712 

Armed Forces Ins sect (PLD), 747 

Arnold, Len, photo, 233; “The New 
ALA Public Relations Осе,” 632 

Art Reference r t, 750 

Association of Amer 1 schs, 753 

Association of col ref Is, 731 

Association of hospital and institution 
18, 735 

Association of research Is, 754 

Association of young people's Ins, 736 

"Auction Extraordinary," King, 231 

Aubi0-VISUAL: floor plan, 209; “A-V 
in the ALA Reorganization,” 250; jt 
com, 306; audio-visual r t, 750; com 
(AASL), 727; com (ACRL), 732; 
com (AHIL), 736; com (AYPL), 737; 
com on recordings (CLA), 739; com 
on bibliographic control of a v mate- 
rial (DCC), 741; television com 
(DLCYP), 744; com, 712; see also 
Radio and TV 


"Automated Library, The," Anderson, 
507 
AWARDS AND crrations: ‘1956 ALA 


Awards and Citations," Scudder, 47; 
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“Newbery and Caldecott Awards— 
1955," Wessel, 227; ALA Trustee Ci- 
tations of Merit 1956, 502; “ALA: 
Awards and Citations," Scudder, 511; 
com on Grolier Award, 712, (AASL), 
729; com on Newbery and Caldecott 
(CLA), 738; Melcher Scholarship com 
(CLA), 739; com on Margaret Mann 
Citation (DCC), 739; com on awards, 
712; E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award, 
sub-com, 712; jury on citation of trus- 
tees, 714; Oberly Memorial Fund com, 


719 

“В. Franklin, Bookman,” Wolf, 13 

Barbour, Sister Jane Marie, photo, 511 

Bauer, Harry C, “Who wants to be a 
librarian?," 627 

Beard, Virginia, 
gramming,” 215 

Beaton, Margaret M, 
Greater Miami," 228 

Bennett, Julia D, photo, 143; 414, 406 

Benton, E C, photo, 574 

Berolzheimer, Hobart, ‘Going, 
gone! at Miami Bench," 521 

Best, Marshall A, photo, 494 

Bibliographical society of Amer, 755 * 

ВівілоскАРНҮ: com (AHIL), 736; bd. 
713 

BrsLi0THERAPY: com (AHIL), 736 

*'Bibliotherapy," McDaniel, 584 

Billington, Richard, 319 

Blaustein, Julian, photo, 144 

BLIND, work WITE: com, 713 

BOARDS AND COMMITTEES: see Coms and 
Bds 

Boochever, Florence, 616 

Book EVALUATION: com (CLA), 738 

“Book Fair of the Americas," 432 

Boox sELECTION : com (AYPL), 737; First 
choice com (AYPL), 738; foreign book 
com (PLD), 749 

"Book "Talk," Reed, 39 

Booxsinpinc: com, 713 


"Library Film Pro- 


"Sightseeing in 


going, 


Booklist, The: “Two in One," Hoyt, 
518 
Вооктлѕтв: “Notable Books of 1955," 


com, 109, council (PLD), 748; ''Dis- 
tinguished Children’s Books of 1955," 
bk eval com, 225 

“Books That Changed the World, Intro, 
Downs, 29 

“Bread or Stones?," Gilman, 17 

Brett, George P, Jr, “60 Fifth Avenue," 
20 

“Briek house on Beacon Street, The," 
368 

Brigham, Harold F, 466 

"Bring them back alive," Fessler, 559 

“British Reference," Shores, 288 

“Brussels Congress, The," Bryant, 97 

Bryant, Douglas W, “The Brussels Con- 
gress," 97 

BuncET: com, 714 (AASL), 727; pro- 
gram eval and bud com, 720 

Вотріхсѕ: floor plan, audio-visual, 209; 
“The new Denver Public Library," 
Eastlick, 423, photo f c July-Aug; 


Й 


“Neighborhood service center," Dal. 
rymple, 656; planning sch 1 quarters 
com (AASL), 728; com (ACRL), 733; 
com (AHIL), 736; design and equip 
com (DLCYP), 744; architecture com 
(PLD), 748; com, 714; see also Li. 
braries 

Burdick, Eugene A, 503 

Burrage, Elizabeth, 241 

ByLaws: see Constitution and Bylaws 


C 


Caldwell, Edward, photo, 644 

Canadian 1 assn: 754; Canadian 1 assn 
and ALA, jt com, 722 

"Carnival of Books Program," 467 

"Catalog Code Revision," 245 

САТАГОСІМС AND CLAS8: ''Catalog Code 
Revision, 245; div of, 739; bd on 
cataloging policy and research (DCC), 
739; сот .on classification (DCC), 
739; com on descriptive cat (DCC), 
740; com on subj hdgs (DCC), 741; 
cat code revision com (DCC), 741; 
cataloging Oriental materials (DCC), 
742; spec advisory com on decimal 
class (DCC), 742; sect (RTSD), 
750; Lake Placid Club Educ Foun- 
dation-ALA Decimal Class ed policy 
com, jt com, 722; interdivisional com 
on cat and class, jt com, 725; Catho» 
lic I assn, 756 

CENSORSHIP: see Intellectual Freedom 

CERTIFICATION : com (LED), 746 

“Certification of Public Librarians in 
the United States," Schein, 659 

Chapman, Dwight L, 616 

Chapters, ALA: redesignation, 140 

CHILDREN AND Y Р; Association of 
young people’s Ins, 736; div of librar- 
ies for children and y p, 737 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS: 231, 521 

Children's I assn; 737 

Choda, Kelly, 676 

Chute, Marchette, “What Libraries Can 
Mean to Us," 93 

Cmecutation: “Index of American Pub- 
lic Library -Circulation,” - 114, 292, 
464 

Cirations: see Awards 

Clapp, Verner W, 622 

CLASSIFICATION : see Cataloging and class 

Classification and pay plans: com on 
revision of (PLD), 749 

Clift, David H, photo, 143 

“Code for Cataloging Music and Phono- 
records," 402 

“Code of Fair Practices,” 464 

College and Research Libraries: com on 
financing C and R L (ACRL), 733 

CorrEcE LIBRARIES: sect (ACRL), 732; 
jr col 18 sect (ACRL), 732; see also 
Assoc of col and ref Is 

Comic воокѕ: “Вгеай or Stones?," Gil- 
man, 17; see also Intellectual Free- 
dom 

COMMITTEES AND RAOARDS: "report," ALA 
Com, 525; com on coms (AASL), 727; 
com on coms (ACRL), 733; com on 


and Citations 


ALA BULLETIN 


* 
coms (АНИ, 736; com on coms 
(RTSD), 750; 1956-57, 711; com on 
bds and coms, 713 

Conrerences: “The Brusselas Congress,” 
Bryant, 97; hite House. Conf on 
Educ, 58, report, Day, 176; (ALA) 
plannjy: , 268 

CoNrrrences, ALA: see names of Con- 
«ferences 

Sonstirurion and Byraws: ‘Proposed 
Changes . . ." (ALA com, 169, 293; 
Revisions of Bylaws, 537; com on by- 
laws (AASL), 727; com (ACRL), 733; 
com (AHIL), 736; com on constitu- 
tion (AYPL), 737; com (CLA), 738; 
com (DCC), 740; 764; com. 715 

Corvino METHODS: com, 715 
CoUNCIL, АТА: credentials com, 715; 
1956.57, 706 i 
Council of Natl 1 assns, inc, 756 

Council on Library Resources, Inc: 622, 
662 

Council Steering Committee on the 
Implementation of the Management 
Survey, ALA: “Report,” 159, 529 

“Craft by Which We Live, The,” 
Thompson, 429 

Craig, Florence S, 109, 113 

Cuban 1 assn, 754 


Dalrymple, ‘‘Neighborhood service cen- 
ter," 656 

Dalton, Jack, 411 

Dana, D Brownell, 641 

Dana, John Cotton, “John Cotton Dana, 
versatile genius," Kaiser, 515 

Davis, Bette, photo, 426 

Day, Nancy Jane, 81, “White House 
Conference on Education," 176 

Decker, Clarabelle D, 478 

Devan, Christopher B, 358 


"Dining Out in Greater Miami,” 
Neuman, 99 
“Distinguished Children’s Books of 


1955," bk eval com, 225 

Division of cataloging and classifica- 
tion, 739 

Divisions, ata: 727, divisional relations 
com, 715 

Dix, William S, photo, 416 

Documentation:  "Librarianship in a 
High Key,” Shera, 103 

Downs, Robert B, “Books That Changed 
the World,” Intro, 29 

Dugas, Alice M, 133 

Dupee, Gordon С, “А Richer Compre- 
hension,” 174 E 

Durticates; com on duplicates exchange 
union (ACRL), 733 

DUTTON-MACRAE AWARD: see Awards and 
Citations 


Eason, Helga, photo, 233; ‘Florida, An 
Enchanted Land,” 235 
Eastlick, John Т, “The new Denver 
Public Library,” photo, 423 
Easton, David K, 411, 514 
Editorial com, 715 
Edmonds, Cecil, photo, 574 
EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP: bd on, 
715; jt com on 1 work as a career, 
723; div of, 745 
Educational film 1 assn, 756 
Edwards, Margaret А, 
Learnin'," 379 
Eisenhower, Dwight D, on Library Serv- 
= ices Bill, 406 
ErxcrtoNs: 1956 returns, 466; сот 


"A Little 


DECEMBER, 1956, 


{AASL}, 727; com (DCC), 740; com 
(PLD), 747; com. 716 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES; вее 
School ls 

Engle, Virginia E, 198 

Equiement: “Guide to Library Equip- 
ment and Supplies,” 435; com, 716 

“Eugene A Burdick,” 503 

Evans, E Ben, ‘Supervisor sees advan- 
tages . . .,"" 86 

Executive BOARD, ALA: midwinter meet- 
ing action, 204 

Ехнївїтз: editorial, 6; г t, 751; com 
(AASL), 728 


FEDERAL RELATIONS: com 716 
FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS: com on, 116. 
Ferren, Dorothy, 133 

Fessler, Aaron L, “Bring them back 
alive,” 559 

Field, Carolyn W, ''Going, going, gone! 
at Miami Beach," 521 

Fillmore, Anne, 577 

Firms: “Films in Libraries," sympo- 
sium, 209; criteria for selection, 213; 
film-reviewing service, 465; com 
(CLA), 739; see also Audio-Visual, 
“Storm Center" 

"Films in Libraries," symposium: I— 
"Keep Up With Films," Starr, 209; 
II—''The Library Use of Films," Stev- 
enson, 211; III—"Library Film Pro- 
gramming,” Beard, 215; IV—''Prob- 
lems and Possibilities of Previewing,” 
Alter, 217; —"Putting Films to 
Work,"  Javelin, 220; criteria for 
selection, 213 

Finance: com (CLA), 739; com, 716 

Florence, W P, photo, 574 

"Florida, An Enchanted Land," Eason, 
238 

“Focus on Adults”: I—''Wbhat is Adult 
Education?," Stevenson, 578; П— 
“Meeting to Learn," Warncke, 636 

Ford FOUNDATION : see Grants 

“Foreign Travel On a 
Budget,” Neuman, 179 

Foss, Martin M, photo, 644 

Franklin, Benjamin: 250th aniv, 13, 76, 
120 

Franklin, Robert D, 616 

Frederic G Melcher Scholarship Fund: 
see Scholarships 

Freedom to Read: see Intellectual Free- 
dom 

Freeney, Mildred A, 505 

FRIENDS OF LIBRARIES: com 716 

Frommherz, Frances, 245 

Fyfe, William B, 676 


Geer, Helen, 266, 465 

Gilman, Grace W, “Bread or Stones?,” 
17 

Gitler, Robert L, 411, 487 

Glasby, Margaret, 577 

Godfree, D I and Lentz, Donald W, 
“Principal and School Librarian dis- 
cuss some of the philosophy and 
practices underlying its operation,” 84 

“Going, going, gone! at Miami Beach,” 
Field and Berolzheimer, 521 

Gornell, Claire, 690 

GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS : jt com, 722 

Graham, Clarence R, 320 

Grants: U 5 Foundation, 9, 141; 
Rockefeller Foundation, 335; Ford 
Foundation, 622, 662; com on founda- 


Conference 


tion grants (ACRL), 733; rev of st 
grants to pub ls com (PLD), 749 

Great Books Foundation: ‘‘A Richer 
Comprehension,” Dupee, 174 

“Great Books of the Western World,” 
115; com, 116 

Guide to comparative literature and 
intercultural rel, jt com on, 722 

“Guide to Library Equipment and 
Supplies," 435 

Guinzburg, Harold, photo, 494 

GUTENBERG BIBLE: “The Craft by Which 
We Live," Thompson, 429 


Hagen, Beulah W, “Stairway to Liter- 
ary Fame,” 154 

Halberstaedter, Claus, 402 

Hall, Elvajean, ‘“‘Phalaropes, Giants and 
Insides," 361 

Hamilton, Carl W, 552 

Hamlin, Arthur T, 387; ‘‘The Trip to 
Cuba,” 527 

Harper & Brothers: “Stairway to Liter- 
ary Fame,” Hagen, 154 B 

Harvey, John, “А National Plan for 
Library Recruiting," 562 

Harwell Richard B. 681 

Hayes, Emmie S, "Libraries and Muse- 
ums in Greater Miami," 391 

"Headlines Midwinter Meeting, 1956," 
143, 244 

Headquarters Library, ALA: 266, 523 

Headquarters Staff, ALA, 705 

Heathcote, Lesley M, 478 

Herrig, Inez, “Know Your Library," 569 

“Highlights of the Miami Beach Con- 
ference," 413 

Hightshoe, M W, photo, 574 

Hil, Iohn A, photo, 644 

Hil, Senator Lister, Alabama, 414, 480 

Hillard, James M, 320 

Holste, Esther N, 690 

Hospital Book Guide, advisory com 
(AHIL), 736 

HosriranL — LIBRARIES: ‘‘Bibliotherapy,” 
McDaniel, 584; assoc of, 735 

"House that grows and’ grows, a, 
Willets, 643 

Hoyt, Beryl E, “Two іп One,” 518 

Huebsch, B W, photo, 494 

Hughey, Elizabeth H, 135 

Hurley, Marie V, “Passport to Inter- 
national Librarianship,” 339 


“Implementation of the Management 
Survey," Council Steering Committee, 
529 

"Inaugural Address," Shaw, 489 

"Index of American Public Library Cir- 
culation," 114, 292, 464, 577 

Institution Is com, 716 

Insurance: insurance for ls com, 716 

INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM: ‘“‘Bread ог 
Stones?," Gilman, 17; “А tower 
which will not yield," MacLeish, 649; 
com, 717 

INTERCULTURAL RELATIONS: intercultural 
action com, 717 

“International Guide," 432 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: ‘‘Passport to 
Internat’! Librarianship, Hurley, 339; 
office, ALA, 623; r t, 751; com 
(AASL), 728; com (CLA), 738; com 
(DLCYP), 744; com, 717; internatl 
l congress, Amer com оп arrange- 
ments, jt com, 722 


» 
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J 


Jackson, Sidney L, 198 

Javelin, Muriel C, ‘‘Putting Films to 
Work," 220 

“John Cotton Dana, versatile genius," 
Kaiser, 515 

Johnson, Gerald W, “Опе Increasing 
Purpose,” 35 

Тоют Commirrees: ALA, 1956-57, 722; 
div jt com, 725 

Junior Chamber of Commerce, U S: 
see “Operation Library" 

Junior Members r t, 751 


K 


Kaiser, John B, 135, 262, 320; “John 
Cotton Dana, versatile genius," 515 

Kaiser, Lillian Smith, 480 

KANSAS CITY CONFERENCE: com (AASL), 
729; com (ACRL), 733; local ar- 
rangements com (AHIL), 736; com 
(AYPL), 738; com (CLA), 738; conf 
prog com, 714 

Kee, S Janice, 387 

"Keep Up With Films," Starr, 209 

King, Martha Bennett, “Auction Extra- 
ordinary," 231 

“Know Your Library," Herrig, 569 


L 


LABoR: jt com on l serv to labor groups, 
123 

Laing, Alexander, 2 

Latham, Jean Lee, photo, 227 

Lentz, Donald W, and Godfree D I, 
“Principal and School Librarian dis- 
cuss some of the philosophy and prac- 
tices underlying its operation," 84 

“Liberty and justice book awards," 694 

LiBRARIANSHIP: ‘“‘Librarianship in а 
High Key,” Shera, 103; com on hos- 
pital librarianship (AHIL), 736; com 
on survey of hospital librarianship 
(AHIL), 736 

“Librarianship in a High Key," Shera, 
103 

L:nanrs: ‘What Libraries Can Mean 
to Us," Chute, 93; U of Miami 1, 
photo, 228; Mantanzas, Cuba, 243; 
Miami Beach Public Library, photo, 
391; “Libraries and Museums in 
Greater Miami," Hayes, 391; ''Know 
Your Library," Herrig, 569, “Орега- 
tion Library," Moore, 574; Library of 
Accra, Africa, 596; libraries of teacher 
training institutes sect. (ACRL), 732; 
University libraries sect (ACRL), 732; 
see also Buildings 

“Libraries and Museums in Greater 
Miami," Hayes, 391 

Library administration division, 745 

Library education division, 745 

Library extension sect (PLD), 747 

“Library Film Programming," Beard, 
215 

LIBRARY, HEADQUARTERS: see Headquarters 
Library 

LIBRARY LEGISLATION: com, 717 

Library Periodicals r t, 751 

Library reference services division, 746 

LIBRARY SERVICES ACT: 413, 486; coordi- 
nating com for (PLD), 749; coordinat- 
ing com for, 715; see also Library 
Services Bill 

LIBRARY SERVICE ABROAD: see International 
relations 

LIBRARY SERVICES BILL: 8; cartoon, 45; 
panel, 334; editorial, 406; see also 
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Library Services Act 

"Library Use of Films, The," Steven- 
son, 211 

Little, Brown and Company, “The brick 
house on Beacon Street," 368 

“Little Learnin’, A," Edwards, 379 

Long, Fern, “The Shape of Things to 
Come,” 43 

Lucas, Ruth, 34 


Me 


McDaniel, W В, *'Bibliotherapy," 584 
McGraw, James H, photo, 644 
McNeal, Archie, photo, 417 


MacBean Dilla W, photo, 418 

MacLeish, Archibald, ‘‘A tower which 
wil not yield," photo, 649 

Macmillan Co, the, 20 

MAGAZINE EVALUATION: see Serials 

Mahar, Mary Helen, photo, 418 

MANAGEMENT SURVEY, ALA: 138, ‘‘Re-, 
port," ALA Council Steering Com on 
the Implementation of, 159, 529; 
chart, 160; 556; survey implementa- 
tion com (CLA), 739; spec com on 
implementation of (DCC), 742; coun- 
cil steering com on implementation of, 
717; see also Reorganization 

Massee, May, photo, 495 

Maxwell, Gilbert, photo, 235 

Measurement and guidance in lib ed and 
prof employmt, spec com on, 717 

Medical 1 assn, 756 

“Meet the Publishers": I—(Macmillan) 
“60 Fifth Avenue," Brett, 20; II— 
(Harper & Brothers) ‘‘Stairway to 
Literary Fame,” Hagen, 154; , III— 
(Little, Brown & Co) “The brick 
house on Beacon St," 368; IV—(Vik- 
ing) “Тһе Viking Ship," 493; V— 
(McGraw-Hill) “А house that grows 
and grows," Willets, 643 

"Meeting to Learn," Warncke, 636 

Melcher Scholarship Fund, Frederic G: 
see Scholarships 

MrMzrERSHIP: com (AASL), 728; com 
(ACRL), 734; com (AHIL), 736; 
com (AYPL), 737; com (CLA), 738; 
com (DCC), 740; com (LED), 746; 
com (PLD), 748; com. 717 

Miami BEACR: “Travel Costs and Cloth- 
ing . . ."—''Dining Out ... . ," Neu- 
man, 99; “Motel Life on Miami 
Beach,” Riffey, 171; ‘‘Foreign Travel 
on a Conference Budget," Neuman, 
179; “Sightseeing in Greater Miami," 
Beaton, 228; “Florida An Enchanted 
Land," Eason, 235; “Tour Day at 
the Miami Beach Conf," 285; “The 
Trip to Cuba," Hamlin, 527 

MIAMI BEACH CONFERENCE: ‘‘Tentative 
Program," 271; Notes, 281; "''High- 
lights . . . ," 413; "Inaugural Ad- 
dress," Shaw, 489; ‘‘President’s Re- 
port to Council," Richards, 499 

Michigan Library Association, “А Slate- 
ment of Belief,” 181 

Micnocamps: jt com, 724 

MIDWINTER MEETINGS: 1956, tent sched, 
49; ''Headlines," 143, 244; 1957, 692 

Miller, E. Kathryne, *'School librarian 
makes practical suggestions," 88 

Miller, Ernest I, 552 

Miller, Gertrude H, 197 

Mooney, Edith Loring, 641 

Moore, Mrs. Merlin, photo, 414; ‘‘Opera- 
tion Library," 574 


е. 
Morsch, Lucile М, 466 r 
“Motel Life on Miami Beach,” Riffey, 
171 
“Mrs. Otis С Wilsong, Parks, 502 
Munn, R Russell, 319 
Music 1 assoc, 754 LY 


N Cc 

National assn of state 18, 755 Ф 

National Educ Assn: NEA-ALA jt com, 
724 

National 1 assns, 755 

“National Plan for Library Recruiting, 
A," Harvey, 562 

“‘Neighborhood service center," Dalrym- 
ple, 656 

Neuman, Jo Ann, “Foreign Travel On 
a Conference Budget,” 179 

Neuman, Richard, ‘Travel Costs and 
Clothing for the Miami Beach Con- 
ference,” ‘‘Dining Out in Greatér 
Miami," 99 

“New ALA Public Relations Office, 
the,” Arnold, 632 

"New ALA Public Relations Program," 
233 

“New Denver Public Library, The," 
Eastlick, 423 

Newbery and Caldecott Awards: see 
Awards and Citations 

“Newbery and Caldecott Амагӣв—1955,” 
Wessel, 227 

“1956 ALA Awards and Citations,” 
Scudder, 47 

Nominations: com (AASL), 728; com 
(ACRL), 733; com (AHIL), 736; 
com (AYPL), 737; com (CLA), 738; 
com (DCC), 741; com (PLD), 747; 
com (RTSD), 750; ALA council com, 
712; ALA com, 712, 685 

North Carolina Negro Library Associa- 
tion, 335 ` 

NoranLE воокз: see Booklists 

“Notable Books of 1955," com, 109 


OBERLY MEMORIAL FUND: see Awards 
and Citations 

Oboler, Eli M, 198 

Odell, Gertrude D, 241 

Orricers, ALA: 1956-57, 705 

“Опе Increasing Purpose," Johnson, 35 

O'Neill, Helen D, 320 

Operation Library: 486; coordinating 
com on (PLD), 749 

"Operation Library," Moore, 574 

OrcanizaTion: com (AED), 745; com 
(LRSD), 746; com (PLD), 748; com 
(RTSD), 750; com, 719 

Overseas Library Development, Office 
for: see International Relations Of- 
fice, ALA 

Ower, Bernard A, 68 


P 


Parks, Dora Ruth, “Mrs Otis G Wilson,” 
502 

"Passport to International Librarian- 
ship," Hurley, 339 

Paulas, R J, 198 

Pearce, Donald J, 241 

“Phalaropes, Giants and Insides,’’ Hall, 
361 

Phinney, Eleanor, “ALA Projects," 591 

Photo duplication and multiple copy- 
ing methods, see copying methods 

Planning sch 1 qtrs: see Buildings 

Portnoy, Pearl, 173 
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- 


"President's Report to Council," Rich- 
ards, 499 

"Principal and School Librarian discuss 
some of the philosophy and practices 
underlying its operation,” Godfree 
and Lentz, 8 * 

“Problems and Possibilities of Preview- 


ing," Ze 217 

Proress@Nal RELATIONS: com (AASL), 
728; com (ACRL), 733 

Procrams: com (DCC), 740; program 
evaluation and budget com, 720 

Proposed Constitution and Bylaws, 763 

Ривс pocuMENTs: com, 720 

Public Libraries, com on (PLD), 748 

Public libraries division, 746 

Pustic RELATIONS: “Book Talk," Reed, 
39; ALA office, editorial, 202, new 
P R prog, 233, "The New ALA Pub- 
lic Relations Office," Arnold, 632; 
com (AHIL), 736; com (AYPL), 737; 
com (CLA), 738; com (DCC), 741; 
com (PLD), 748; com, 720 

Public Relations Office, ALA: see Public 
Relations 

* Punuicarions: com (AASL), 728; com 
(ACRL), 733; com (DCC), 741; com 
(DLCYP), 744; com (LED), 746; 
com (PLD), 748 

Pustrciry: see Public Relations 

Punuisners: conf com (AYPL), 737; 
relations with publishers com, 720; rel 
with subscription bks pubs com, 720; 
pubs liaison jt com, 725; see also 
“Meet the Publishers" (series) 

Punuisainc, ALA: com оп, 712; edi- 
torial com, 715 

Pure and applied science sect (ACRL), 
732 

“Putting Films to Work,” Javelin, 226 

Pyles, Charles, photo, 574 


0 


Queyzel, Carrol Н, 112 


R 


Ráno AND tv: “Book Talk," Reed, 39; 
“ALA on the Air," 113; television 
tom (ACRL), 744; see also Audio- 
Visual 

Rare Books, Manuscripts and Special 
Collections, com (ACRL), 733 

Recorps; see Audio-Visual 

Recrurtmne: “A National Plan for Li- 
brary Recruiting,” Harvey, 562; 
“Who wants to be a librarian?," 
Bauer, 627; com (AASL), 728; com 
(ACRL), 734; com (CLA), 738; com 
(DCC), 741 

Reed, Emily W, “Book Talk," 39 

Reed, Sarah Rebecca, 135 

Rererence: ''British Reference," Shores, 
288; ref Ins sect (ACRL), 732; Li- 
brary ref servs div, 746; sect (PLD), 
TAT 

REGIONAL AND STATE L SERV: Com on 
study of state l agencies, 721; rural 
sociological soc and ALA, jt com, 724 

RECIONAL PROCESSING: spec com on 
(DCC), 742 

Religious Books r t, 752 

Reorcanization, ALA: ‘Reorganization 
—Boon or Chimera,” Shaw, 349; see 
also Management Survey 

"Reorganization—Boon or 
Shaw, 349 

“Report to Council," Richards, 149 

Representatives, ALA: on other organi- 
zations, groups and committees, 726 


^ 


DECEMBER, 1956 


Chimera,” 


REPRINT  EXPEDITING SERVICE; “Bring 
them back alive," Fessler, 559 

Research com (LED), 746 

RESOLUTIONS: com, 721 

Resources: resources of am ls, bd on, 
721 

Resources and technical services div, 
749 ` Я : 

Richards, John S, photo, 144; *''Re- 
port to Council" 149; photo, 240, 
417; "President's Report to Council,” 
499 

Richardson, Ransom L, 573 

“Richer Comprehension, А,” Dupee, 174 

Riffey, Madeline S, ‘Motel Life on 
Miami Beach," 171 
Rockefeller Foundation: see Grants 

Rojankovsky, Feodor, photo, 227 

Round Tables, ALA, 750 
RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY: see Re- 
gional and state l serv 

Russell, Dorothy, 358 
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St. John, Francis R, photo, 146 

Sammons, Wheeler Jr, 135 

Samuclson, Howard, 3 

Sandoe, Mildred W, 109, photo, 240 

Sattley, Helen К, “Тһе school library,” 
373 

Sayers, Frances Clarke, photo, 419 

Scellen, Janet, 676 

Schauer, Lucile, 422 


Schein, Bernard, “Certification of 
Public Librarians in -the United 
States," 659 

ScuoLARsHIPS: Frederic С Melcher 


Fund, 178, auction, 231, 521 
“School librarian makes practical sug- 
gestions," Miller, 88 
School libraries, editorial com (AASL), 
728 


7 Scoot їлвваніюыз: "The School Library: 


a Materials Center", symposium, 
81; “Тһе School Library," Sattley, 
373; see also Amer assn of sch Ins 

“School Library: A Materials Center, 
The," (symposium): AASL Tentative 
Statement, 81; I—“A Teacher and 
the School Library," Sterner, 82; П 
—Principal and School Librarian dis- 
cuss some of the philosophy and 
practices underlying its operation,” 
Godiree and Lentz, 84; IÍI—''Super- 
visor sees advantages . . .," Evans, 
86;  IV—''School librarian makes 
practical suggestions," Miller, 88 

“School Library, The," Sattley, 373 

Schormann, Victor, 133 

Science RESEARCH ASSOCIATES: advisory 
com to (PLD), 749 

Scudder, Robert E, “1956 ALA Awards 
and Citations,” 47, 511 

Sealock, Richard B, 466 

SERIALS: r t, 752; mag eval com (AASL), 
728; sect (RTSD), 750; union list of 
serials, jt Com, 724 

“Shape of Things to Come, The,” Long, 
43 

Shaw, Ralph R, photo 146, 489, 511; 
“Reorganization— Boon or Chimera,” 
349; ‘Inaugural Address," 489 

Shera, Jesse H, “Librarianship in a 
High Key," 103 

Shores, Louis, ''British Reference," 288 

“Sightseeing in Greater Miami," Beaton, 
228 

“60 Fifth Avenue,” Brett, 20 


Smith, Dorothy, 411 

Smith, Theodore, 68 

Special Is assn, 756 

Specialized libraries div, 750 

Staff organizations r t, 752 

“Stairway to Literary Fame," Hagen, 
154 

Stapleton, Margaret, 505 

Starr, Cecile, “Keep Up With Films,” 
209 

Sranpanps: com (AASL), 729; com 
(ACRL), 734; com (AYPL), 737; com 
(CLA), 739; 1 development com 
(PLD), 748; coordinating com on 
(PLD), 749; com on promotion of re- 
vised standards (PLD), 749 

STATE AsSEMBLY: (AASL), 730 

STATE LECISLATIVE ACTION: com, 72] 

STATE LIBRARY AGENCIES; see Regional 
and state l serv 

State library agencies div, 750 

"Statement of Belief, A," Michigan Li- 
brary Association, 181 

Statistics: com (AASL), 728; com 
(PLD), 748; com, 721; subcom to 
prepare working paper on establish- 
ment of statistics clearinghouse (statist- 
ics com), 721 

Sterner, Alice, “А Teacher and the 
School Library,” 82 

Stevenson, Elizabeth, 
right place!," 639 

Stevenson, Grace T, “The Library Use 
of Films," 211; elected v p, 487; 
“What is Adult Education?," 578 ^ 

Storm Center: 334, report, 426 

Stribling, T S, photo, f c, April 

STUDENT assistants: com (AASL), 729 

SUBJECT HEADINGS: see Cat and Class 

SUBSCRIPTION Books: com, 721 

Subscription Books Bulletin: “Two in 
One," Hoyt, 518 

"Supervisor sees advantages . . ., 
Evans, 86 

Survey: see Mgnt Survey 


T 


Taradash, Daniel, photo, 144 
“Teacher and the School Library, A," 
Sterner, 82 

TrcHNICAL processes: com (AASL), 729 

TzLEvisioN: see Radio and TV . 

Theatre 1 assn, 755 

Thomas, Bruce, 198 

Thomasson, Grace H, 284 

Thompson, Lawrence S, “The Craft by 
Which We Live," 429 

Thorndike, Chuck, photo, f c, April 

Thornhill, Arthur H, 369 

Thurber, Gerrish 112 

Tighe, Francis, photo, 415 

“Times in Which We Live, The,” 
Tunis, 26 

Top of the News, (AYPL), 736; (CLA), 
738 

“Tour Day at the Miami Beach Con- 
ference,” 285 

“Tower which will not yield, a," Mac- 
Leish, 649 

“Travel Costs and Clothing for the 
Miami Beach Conf," Neuman, 99 

“Travel Note for Librarians at the 
Miami Beach Conf," 243 

*"Treasurer's report," 758 

“Trip to Cuba, The," Hamlin, 257 

TRUSTEES; Amer assoc of ] trustees sect 
(PLD), 747 

Tunis, John R, ''The Times in Which 
We Live," 26 

“Two in One," Hoyt, 518 


“Wrong book, 


775 


U S Steel Foundation: see Grants 


y 


"Viking Ship, The," 493 
Vosper, Robert, 138 


W 
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Wakeman, John, “А way. through the 
wood;” 343 

Wallace, F E, Jr, 197 

Waller, Theodore, 135 


776 


Warncke, Ruth, ‘‘Meeting to Learn," 


636 

Wasuincton Orrice, ALA: Financial 
support, 140, 204, 268, 334 

»Way through the wood, a," Wake- 
man, 343 

Wead, Katharine H, 173 

Wellman, Hiller C, obit, 238 

Wentz, Lois Mae, 3 

Wessel, Miriam A, '*'Newbery and Calde- 
cott Awards-—1955" 227 


` West, Jessamyn, 415 


Wezeman, Frederick, 402 

“What is Adult Education?" Steven- 
“son, 578 

"What Libraries Can Mean to Us." 
Chute, 93 


White House conf on educ: 58; report, 
Day, 176 

White, John B, 616 

“Who wants to be a librarian?," Bauer, 
627 : 

Wick, Ruth Milk, 284° 

Wilets, Chester A, “А hose that 
grows and grows,” 643 

Wilson, Mrs Otis G, 502 3 

Winslow, Amy, 198 E 

Wolcoff, Philip, 422 

Wolf, Edwin, “В Franklin, Bookman ^ 
13 

Woodrow Wilson Centennial Celebra- 
tion, 120 : 

“Wrong book, right place!" Stevenson, 
639 

Wylie, Philip, photo, 235 
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